





UNO'S 

SHOCK TROOPS 
AGAINST 


DISEASE 


(ihoiu,!-, Kknt 



Take a tropic.il 
country tour 
times the size of 
France, with a 
population of 
14 million, strip 
it of doctors. 


slop purifyin^j drinking water and 
stop collecting refuse—and you have 
the makings of disaster. That was 
the Congo in the summer ot i960. 

The public'hcalth services that 
had been maintained by the Bel¬ 
gians collapsed after the Congo 


Ibe dramatic story of a Joreign legion 
oj men and women who carry 
health to the Jar corners oJ the globe 

became iiulependent. Some 2,000 
doctors and sanitary engineers had 
gone home, and this land of steam- 
ing jungle was faced with a des¬ 
perate shortage of doctors. Small¬ 
pox, typhoid, sleeping sickness and 
meningitis raged. Untreated lepers 
spread their contagion. Uncollected 
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refuse in a dozen towns was piled 
to the roofs, and rats with bubonic 
fleas ran wild. 

At a few hours’ notice, 150 doc- 
' tors and sanitary engineers from 40 
countries packed their kit and took 
off for the jungle. Their simple 
heroism and incredibly hard work 
averted certain catastrophe and 
saved countless lives. 

They lived in the crudest discom¬ 
fort, and knew what it was to have 
guns pointed at them. One was 
lucked out of a river where he was 
aving a bath and flung into prison, 
wet and naked. Doctors ran short of 
catgut for sutures, and of antilflotics. 
When delicate work with scalpel 
and syringe was iinished, they 
washed babies, scrubbed floors and 
cleaned latiines. But the group 
survived, these 150 men against the 
tropics, and they stopped epidemics, 
cured thousands and laid the foun¬ 
dation for a permanent public- 
health service. 

The organization responsible for 
this safari of Samaritans is the 
World Health Organization, an 
agency of the United Nations and 
perhaps the most effective of all our 
international groups. For 15 years 
WHO has been doing its life-restor¬ 
ing work. It went into the Congo 
when Dr. Ralph BunclK‘, in Leo¬ 
poldville as a representative of the 
UN, became alarmed at the mass 
exodus of Belgian doctors. He sent 
a cable, and the Congo became a 
job for Dr. M. G. C’andau, director- 
general of WHO in Geneva. 


Dr. Candau, eminent in the fields 
of tropical medicine and public 
health, is an amiable Brazilian who 
can be ruthless in the pursuit of the 
goals of WHO: the total eradication 
or, at the minimum, control of most 
epidemic diseases within the next 
ten years. 

The morning the assignment 
came to him, Dr, Candau sat down 
at the telephone in his office in the 
Palais des Nations and began a 14- 
hour day. His calls took him rouijd 
the world—to a hospital in Haiti, to 
a government building in New 
Delh,. lo an American hotel and to 
a doz.cn other countries—in a suc¬ 
cessful effort to assemble quickly a 
grouj- ot experts to handle the Con¬ 
ger emergency. (His telephone bill 
for the day : about Rs. 2,500.) 

The director-general picked doc¬ 
tors who could speak French and 
who were adaptable in crisis. With 
the help of the International ^ed 
Ooss, 26 teams were quickly ready 
to take off; 48 hours later Dr. Can¬ 
dau himself was in Leopoldville, 

The teams fanned out into the 
jungle, by boat, jeep and helicopter. 
Engineers repaired DDT sprayers 
which had been rusting in garages 
and got them rolling. They ex¬ 
plained to the Cvongolesc the need 
for chlorinating the water. 7 'hey 
played records and showed films, 
and in time the people began to co¬ 
operate. 'Lons of refuse were re¬ 
moved and pure water flowed once 
more in the villages. 

A French doctoi arriving in the 




I his Polish d(Hto), uili^ing to some of his Congolese patients, n arked with another dmtor 
and ninse at the President ( harles Hospital in Thysrille (Photo courtesy United Nations') 


village of Hunia found 30 cases of Lake Kivu where he discovered a 
bubonic plague. When the inhabi- third of the pt)pulation clown with 
tants refused vaccination, he talked tvfihoid. He arrangecl to i.solate the 
for two hours; finally, in despera- settlement and inoculated the entire 
tion, he vaccinated himself. There community. 

was a chatter of discussion, and sud- In town after town, village after 
denly the mob of villagers dissolved village, as the long days of work 
into a line of men, women and chil* succeeded each other, the danger of 
dren meekly awaiting their turn, epidemics receded. 

Another doctor flew to an island in WHO still keeps a watchful eye 
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on the Congo, but now there is a 
permanent staff which in time will 
oecome integrated in the Congolese 
public-health service. The organiza¬ 
tion has supplied funds for sending 
67 Congolese medical assistants— 
and their families—to France and 
Switzerland, where they will study 
and in time become doctors. It has 
also sent seven physician-professors 
to Leopoldville to staff the medical 
school. 

For 13 years WHO has been 
operating in underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries, fighting malaria, leprosy, 
rabies and the entire terrible alpha¬ 
bet from bubonic plague and chol¬ 
era down to yaws and yellow fever. 
It has saved millions of lives and 
restored millions more of the inert 
and devitalized to health. This 
is a dramatic achievement by an or¬ 
ganization of only about 2,500 peo¬ 
ple, one-third of whom are office 
staff. Its lifesaving work in the field 
is done by a group of perhaps 500 
doctors, nurses, sanitary engineers, 
pathologists, veterinary surgeons, 
chemists and teachers—men and 
women from 60 countries. In remote 
corners of the earth, they suffer 
hardships that would appal the 
ordinary professional man. They 
have been bitten by deadly snakes, 
attacked by tigers, captured by ban¬ 
dits. Some have been killed, others 
have caught maladies they were try¬ 
ing to cure. 

One doctor was in a jeep in an 
\sian city on the way to visit a 
patient when the king’s elephants 


paraded slowly across the road. Im¬ 
patient to get going, he blew his 
horn. It was a mistake. An elephant 
tossed the jeep, doctor, surgical kit 
and all through a plate-glass win¬ 
dow. 

Says WHO’s Dr. Luigi Mara, an 
Italian: “In India I killed a leopard 
that was about to devour mv wife. In 

j 

Dankalie, Ethiopia, I was charged 
by a herd of wild asses and my three 
camels died of thirst. Bandits made 
me prisoner so that I could take care 
of them. We have camped in 
deserts, in jungles, in volcanoes.” 

Pi.im.i also marked the begin¬ 
nings of WHO. The nations meet¬ 
ing to form UNO in 1945 had 
appr.ovvd the idea of such an organi¬ 
zation, but the constitution had to 
be ratified by the various gov(Tn 
ments before WHO could come 
officially into being. Pending that 
day, an interim group in (lene^a— 
perhaps 20 men—were camping in 
a few small rooms in the Palai.s des 
Nations. 

One .September afternoon in 1947 
a cable arrived from Egypt report¬ 
ing two cases of cholera. They had 
been detected at a meeting of date 
merchants, and the merchants, in 
panic, had fled. The men in Geneva 
sent warning cables all over the 
world—and waited. Another cable 
arrived. Now there were 20 cases. A 
third cable. Now there were 55; the 
next day 1,000. A great killer of 
mankind was loose. At any moment 
the disease might cross a frontier. 
Egypt asked for vaccine. 
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From India, Britain, the United 
States and half a dozen other coun¬ 
tries came enough vaccine to inocu¬ 
late a nation. Egypt ringed affected 
villages with troops, injected all its 
citizens. Before the epidemic ended, 
more than 10,000 had died. But 
without the prompt warning by the 
fledgling WHO—and its fast action 
in procuring the vaccine—millions 
in many countries might have 
perished. With this spectacular 
proof of the value of such a health 
organization, legislators all over the 
world rushed ratification through, 
and early in 1948 WH'') formally 
came into being. 

WHO sends radio reports in Eng¬ 
lish and French on quarantinable 
and other diseases to ships, planes 
and public-health authorities. When 
Asian flu broke out in 1957 
system proved its value by making 
possible the quick identification of 
the virus so that efficient vaccines 
could be developed. 

WIIO’s great asset is its ability 
to co-ordinate the research, special 
knowledge and techniques of its 
Kxj-odd members. It brings together 
experts on such problems as mental 
health, epilepsy, venereal disease 
and alcoholism. More than 1,000 
laboratories and research centres, 
working without pay, carry out 
short- and long-range research pro¬ 
jects suggested by WHO. 

One of WHO's major successes 
was in developing a method for 

* See "All-Out Attack on Malann," The 
Reader'* Digest, December 1958. 


iodizing the crude salt used by 
primitive people. In doing so, it 
gave many inhabitants of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America a tool for 
defeating goitre. 

A ruthless killer of children in 
primitive countries is }{washior}{pr, 
known as “the illness a child gets 
when the next baby is born.” In 
other words, the child taken from 
the breast no longer gets enough 
protein. Feeding mostly on starch, 
he becomes weak and listless, his 
hair loses its colour, and he drags 
himself about until, in a year or 
two, he is dead. Today, inspired and 
helped by WHO, the Institute of 
Nutrition of C'entral America and 
Panama (INCAP) has worked out 
a simple and cheap combination of 
locally produced vegetables, seeds 
and grains that will restore a child 
to bouncing health. Incaparina, as 
the formula is called, is already cur¬ 
ing thousands. 

Of all its accomplishments, WHO 
is perhaps proudest of its triumph 
over two great scourges of man¬ 
kind : malaria * and yaws. The 
battle against the malaria-bearing 
Anopheles mosquito is being slowly 
won, and the disease may be totally 
eradicated by 1965. Until rccendy 
three million people died of malaria 
each year—a figure already cut in 
half by WHO and its DDT spray- 
ing. 

The conquest of yaws—a distant 
relative of syphilis accompanied by 
painful sores—^is equally spectacu¬ 
lar. WHO has cured 25 million of 
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its victims by the simple method of 
going from village to village and 
injecting penicillin into every sus¬ 
pected sufferer. WHO’s treponema- 
tous and venereal disease section— 
headed by a Norwegian, Dr. Thor- 
stein Giithe—began its attack on 
yaws in Haiti, where virtually 8o 
per cent of the people suffered from 
the disease. Idday the disease has 
almost disappeared. 

The quickness of the cure makes 
a dramatic impact on the people. A 
boy covered with disfiguring sores 
gets his penicillin, and in ten days 
the sores are gone and he is changed 
from a dull, listless person to a 
laughing, lively one. Impressed, 
sufferers from other diseases come 
crowding in for treatment. Those 

Gundensed from 


who have been cured of their ail¬ 
ments now want clinics, hospitals 
and, above all, education. Where 
governments are slow to act, the 
people set to work building their 
own community centres, asking 
only for doctors, nurses and teachers 
to be provided. 

WHO’s interests arc as broad as 
human’ty, for the organization de¬ 
fines health as “a state of complete 
physical, mental and social well¬ 
being, and not merely the absence of 
disease or infirmity.” The definition 
explains, perhaps, the zeal and self- 
sacrifice of the many brilliant minds 
we--, make up the organization— 
men and women who have given up 
the financial rewards of private prac¬ 
tice in order to work for humanity. 

The Rotaruin 


The Reason Why 

When I was a London laxi-drivcr, I was hailed by an elegantly dres^d 
young woman in Piccadilly Circus. Pointing to a man standing on the 
other side of the Circus, who was looking at his watch, she said, “Take 
me over there.” 

“Arc you afr.>id to cross the street in this traffic.?” 1 asked. 

“No,” she replied, “but I’m three-quarters of an hour late. If I arrive 
in a taxi it will at least look as if I’ve made some effort to get there.” 

—Contributed by Neil Morns 


Asked why she never wore her glasses when she went out with her boy 
friend, the girl explained, “I look better to Harold without them—and 
he looks better to me.” —Biii Ireland 

While working as a nurse in the maternity ward, I asked a young 
medical student why he was so enthusiastic about obstetrics. He said 
sheepishly, “When I was on medical rounds I suffered from heart attacks, 
asthma and scabies. In surgery I was sure I had ulcers. In the psychiatric 
wards I thought I was losing my mind. Now in obstetrics I can relax.” 

—Contributed l y Mary Beth Hooten 




The immortal romance of Elizabeth Barrett 
and Robert Browning 


By DoNAID and LcjUISH PuATTlb 


N A col.D January day in 1845 
a woman lay on a sofa in a 
first-floor room in Wimpolc 
Street, London, with little to look 
forward to in life: Small and deli¬ 
cate, with great dark eyes fringed 
by long lashes, long ringlets cur¬ 
taining her pale face, and exquisite 


hands and feet, she lay like a 
shadow in her velvet dress, en- 
velopeil in the silence of her closed 
room. She was a spinster long past 
girlhood, an invalid, a recluse. True, 
she had gained a reputation as a 
poet, but the world was shut away 
from her by walls of ill health. For 
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six years Elizabeth Barrett had re¬ 
mained thus a prisoner in her 
chamber, where the loudest sound 
was the breathuiir of her devoted 
little spaniel. Flush. 

Then the postman knocked at the 
door of 50 Wimpole Street. 

I’here were often letters for Eliza¬ 
beth, for she kept up a lively corre¬ 
spondence, as well as jiouriii^ forth 
the [loetrv th.it brought her much 
of what today is called “fan mail,” 
Such letters she was wont to cast 
wearilv on the fire. 

But not the one that came today. 
This letter was a key turning softly 
in the lock of her prison. It was the 
first step in the transform.ition of a 
sickly old maid into the heroine of 
a romance immoruil in literary 
history. 

j 

Having glanced .it the signature, 
she read eai’erh'; “I love your ver.ses 
with all my he.irt, de.ir Miss Bar¬ 
rett.” Thus began her impetuous 
correspondent, who we.nt on to 
praise “this great living ,Moetrv of 
yours” witli a warm understanding 
that kindled her heart: 

“I tlo, as I say, love these books 
with all my heart —and I love you 

too. Do you know I was once not 

✓ 

very far from seeing really seeing 
you ? Mr. Kenyon said to me one 
morning, ‘Would yon like to see 
Miss Barrett^’ then he went to an¬ 
nounce me, but then he returnetl - 
you were too unwell—and I went 
home, and the sight was never to 


be? 


“Well, these Poems were to be, 


and this true thankful joy and pride 
with which I feel myself. 

Yours ever faithfully, 
Robert Browning.” 

It was a letter than brought a rush 
of real happiness. She h.id never^ 
seen the man, but she kne-w his 
work, thougfi it was not yet as re¬ 
nowned .IS her own, anti now she 
felt that she knew him, with .ill his 
c.'indour, his vigour and love of life. 
Swiltlv she dipped her pen. 

“1 thank vou, dear Mi. Browning, 
from the bottom of mv heart,” .she 
bcijan, and went on to discuss writ- 
ir^ as one [loet to another. But she 
h.Ki not mi.s.sed the (|uestion mark 
with which he had so deftly erulcd 
hi;- I'ference to the time he b.id 
f.iiled to see her. “Winters shut me 
u}i .IS ihev do dormouse’s eyes,” 
she t]u.untlv wrote, and pnnceded 
t(j a delicate half-invit.ition : “In the 
spring, we sh.ill see.” 1’hen, with 
more praise for his poems, she 
signetl her.sell, our obligee and 
faithful Elizabeth B. B.irrett.” 

So beg.in a correspondc-nce unicjue 
in the history of letters. In th.it prim 
Vdctorian era these twf), while ever 
excjuisitely delicate in phrasing, 
were .is modern as tod.iy in the 
frankness of utterances ol their feel- 
ings. 

Tin letters winged b.ick and 
forth every day or two, 57^ in 
all. I’hey reveal the development of 
one of the rarest and most complete 
relationships ever recorded. 

Robert Browning was as free as 
Elizabeth was enslaved. lie lived 
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with indulgent parents and a de¬ 
voted only sister in a pleasant house 
in Camberwell, his time and energy 
devoted to writing poetry. He had 
received his education from a wide 
and precocious reading and from his 
•scholarl) father, who was as at home 
in French, Italian and Spanish 
literature as he was in Cireck. 

Not that Rcjbert’s horizon was 
limited to the domestic scene. He 
was popular socially, with his look 
of distinction, his finely cut face 
framed in dark whiskers as fashion¬ 
able as his lemon-coloured gloves. 
Travel took him to Rus..ia as secre¬ 
tary to a diplomat, and twice to 
ltal\, which was alwa\s to seem a 
second homelantl to him. Anti yet, 
on his latest return, he felt adrift, 
aimless, in need of a star to sail bv. 
It was then that he picked up two 
volumes wliuh hatl been publishetl 
while he was abroad, the Poems of 
Klizabeth Rarrett. 

Robert Browning began to turn 
the pages, absorbing “the fresh 
strange music, the affluent lan¬ 
guage, the exquisite pathos and true 
new brave thoughf.” He who had 
thought himself incapable of lov¬ 
ing any woman met now, in the un¬ 
earthly realm where poets have their 
true being, the one woman in the 
workl for him. At last he drew to¬ 
wards him pen and paper: “I do, as 
I say, love these books with all my 
heart—and I love you too. . .” 

He had fallen in love with pure 
spirit and intellect. Indeed, at this 
time Elizabeth Barrett was little 
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more; she had surrendered all 
thoughts of active life. As a child 
she had been lively enough, the eld¬ 
est of a large and prosperous family 
in a Herefordshire country place 
called “Hope End.” Only a man as 
insensitive as its owner could have 
given his home so dismal a name. 
But Edward Moulton-Barrett was, 
as B'.lizabeth later wrote, “a very 
peculiar person.” Heir to a fortune, 
educated .at Flarrow and Cam¬ 
bridge, he was nevertheless a com¬ 
plete domestic tyrant. After bearing 
him 12 children, his gentle wife had 
little stiength left for struggle 
igainsr liim, .and the children never 
d.ired oppose his wishes. 

Yet Elizabeth’s childhood was 
happ). She romped and studied 
with her eldest brother, learned 
Creek and French, read voraciously, 
wrote poetic tr.igedies. Her own 
tragedy began at 15, with a cough 
and .an injury to her back. Both 
spine and lungs were thereafter 
blamed for her growing ill health. 
Then her mother died, and four 
years later her father decided to sell 
the country home. The large 
family drifted for a few years at the 
father’s whim, until he bought the 
Wim[>ole Street house. There Eliza¬ 
beth’s health grew worse, and she 
became a creature of the shadows 
and silence. 

As the years passed, the family 
grew accustomed to her withdrawn 
life. .She had, indeed, a certain inde¬ 
pendence which her brothers and 
sisters did not pos.sess, for an uncle 
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had left her a modest income. The 
others were all at the mercy of 
Edward Moiilton-Barrett’s decrees, 
which huncT for ever over the house- 
hold like thunder in heavy weather. 
Chief among them was the absolute 
prohibition of marriage. He pre¬ 
vented the marriage of Elizabeth’s 
gay, polka loving sister, Henrietta, 
and tiie scenes that followed tore 
Eli'/abi'lh’s heart. ^ et she remained 
devoted to her lather, conceding 
that he had “the greatest power 
over mv heart.” it was a devotion 
that served to strengthen the walls 
of her prison. 

Now, like Mgn.il taj^pings on 
those walls, c.ime the almost daily 
letters from the unknown Robert 
Browniui:. He li.id l.iken her shv 

c> 

phrase, “in the spring we shall see,” 
as a definite invitation to visit her 
then, and at the first mild weather 
he urged that spring had come. “A 
little later comes m) spring,” wrote 
the invalid lightly, but she made 
her promise clearer. I'inally, on a 
'Euesday afternoon late in May, 
Robert Browning entered 50 Wim- 
pole Street and climbed the stairs 
to the low-ceilinged chamber where 
she lay. The prison was breached. 

Of this first visit Elizabeth after¬ 
wards said simply, “Wlien you 
came, you never went away,” As for 
Robert, he was now in love not 
merely with a spirit. Rashly he 
wrote her that he had fallen deeply 
in love with her. The letter dis¬ 
tressed her: she sent it back to him. 
(It is the only letter missing from 


the two-volume published corre¬ 
spondence.) But her answer, for¬ 
bidding him ever to speak of such 
things again, was warm and signed 
“your friend in grateful regards.” 

Always they could make them¬ 
selves understood in their writing. 
It was an intimacy even deeper than 
that born of his visits, which were 
soon established at .iboul once a 
week. But Robert’s presence en 
eloweel her with strenirth. She besran 
to feel the power to leave her sofa 
and walk .iboul. She ventured by 
midsummer to l.ike the air “and 
am really alive after it!” I'or his 
p. ' he was emboldened to write 
more and more as .1 lover, nor did 
she now forbid it. 1 ler paramount 
fe.h vvas that with her ill fiealth slie 
might come to rum his hie. 

Eor in spite ot all Robert ^.ould 
do, she was shackled by her long 
surrender to invalidism and b\ her 
dev'otion to her f.ither. Thou^i she 
was in her 40th vear, Elizabeth still 
tell herself bound to his wishes. 

But a tyrant is apt to fall by his 
own acts. As summer endi'd, there 
was t.ilk of Elizabeth’s jouriieving 
to a milder climate, perhaps Italy, 
to escape the rigours of winter. Her 
doctors urged it; one of her 
brothers and her sister Arabel 
would gladly accompany her. At the 
last minute, her father opposed the 
plan adamantly, Elizabeth gave in. 
She could not expose her brother 
and sister to their father’s wrath. 
But she realized for perhaps the 
first time that the paternal love in 
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which she had trusted was only 
monumental jx)ssessivc selfishness. 
The chains of her lifelong enslave¬ 
ment fell from her. When she 
turned unhappily from her father 
as the ruling idol in her life, she 
found another master for her heart 
—Robert Browning. 

Now her letters answered his with 
<irdour. l^ndearrnents flowed from 
each scurrying pen. He adopted the 
family nickname for her, “Ba,” and 
by midwinter she was signing her- 
self “ever \our own Ba.” Although 
her heart was given wholly, the 
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obstacles still seemed lo her insur¬ 
mountable, Worst was her own 
physical weakness. At Ins urging, 
she struggled for strength, leaving 
her chamber and walking down¬ 
stairs as she had not done in winters 
[^ast. Still she leared lo bec(jme a 
burden to liim, and worse was htr 
fear lest liuar intimacy be dis- 
cov'ered. \\'cre her lather to find it 
out, all Robert’s letters would be 
destio\ed before c'cer they reached 
her, and Browning himsell would 
be forbidden the house. With grow 
ing ardour, tension grew. F.ven the- 
dog. Flush, felt it; suspicious, he bit 
Browning and was gently slapped 
for his jircsumption. 

By spring, flight together, and to 
Italy, was clearly the only wav out 
of the net. Still she delayed; she 
went out often now, on f(>rtifving 
expeditions, even to walk in 
Regent’s Park- -“the strangest feel 
ing!”—and to pay a few visits. All 
this was strengthening her wings. 
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Yet summer was passing; another 
winter might find her still captive. 
Then her father unwittingly made 
action imperative. 

“'[’his night an edict has gone 
out,” Eli/,.ibeth wrote Robert yi 
panic on .September lo. 'I’he Bar¬ 
retts were, bv her father’s decree, to 
leave the Wirnpole Street house for 
a month, to let it be redecorated. 

“If you do go, our marriage will 
be im[X)ssible for another year,” 
wrote Robert instantlv. “You see 
what we have gained by waiting, 
"/e must be married directly and 
go to Ital\. 1 will go for a licence 
todac' and we can be m.irried on 
Salurda v.” 

Nor did Idi/.ibeth now llinch. On 
Siturdav morning, Sejitember 12, 
i<S.p), with her laithful maid, Wil¬ 
son, she slip[x-d from the house, 
ostensibK to visit an old friend. 
H.ill-wa\ to her desfin.ition she felt 
faint, but was revived bv smelling 
salts Irom a near by chemist’s. At 
l.ist they reached the <'hurch where 
Robert w.is vMitino with a cousin, 
and side b\ side they said the vows 
that united them for ever. Ex- 
h.iusted, Fdizabeth returned with 
her maid lo Wirnpole Street; the 
flight must follow when she had 
more strength, 

I ler brothers were still seeking a 
house where the family could move ; 
during the redecoration. The up¬ 
heaval served to cloak Elizabeth’s 
swift, secret packing. Robert no 
longer came to the house. Eliza¬ 
beth’s pen was busy with the letter 
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she meant to leave behind for her 
father, whose forgiveness she still 
yearned for. Now came the order 
that the Barretts were to leave Wim- 
pole Street as soon as possible. No 
time for further delay. Elizabeth’s 
boxes had been smuggled out of the 
house and sent on ahead. On Satur- 
day, September ig, a week after her 
wedding, Elizabeth and Wilson 
slipped down the stairs for the last 
time. Flush with them. Nor far dis¬ 
tant, outside a bookshop, Elizabeth 
met Browning. They took a cab to 
'Nine Elms Station at Vauxhall for 
the first stage of their journey to 
sunshine and jov. 

The years that followed were an 
idyll. Paris, Pisa, Flo»cnce, Rome, 
firelight, warmth, peace and poetry, 
and always the complete compan¬ 
ionship. Elizabeth grew in strength 
and health. In the spring of ]84g 
she gave birth to a beautiful boy, 
and happiness was retkiubletl. There 
were visits to England, but sh'- 
could never break through the cfiill 
unforgiveness of her father. he 
simply returned all her letters, seals 
unbroken. She was, at his choice, as 
one dead to him; of her marriage he 
had coldly said, “My daughter 
should have been thinking of 
another world.” 

But Robert Browning, who had 
rescued her from just that, was able 
with his cherishing care to keep her 
in this world of light and love until 
l86i. It was quite suddenly, on a 
June evening in Florence, that a last 
attack of bronchitis worsened. A 


doctor was sent for. Browning 
gathered her in his arms. “Then,” 
as he later wrote, “always smilingly, 
happily, and with a face like a girl’s, 
in a few minutes she died in my 
arms, her head on my cheek.” 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning left ' 
behind her an enduring testimony 
of her great pure love. One morning 
in Italy she had slipped into Robert’s 
hands a sheaf of pcjems, later to be 
[lublished as Sonnets from the Por¬ 
tuguese. One of these is the finest 
love poem ever w'ritten in English 
by a woman: 

How do [ love thee^ Let me count 
the ways. 

I love thee to the depth and breadth 
and height 

My soul tan reach, when ieeling 
out of sight 

h'or the ends of Being and ideal 
(Trace. 

I love thee to the lc\el of every day’s 

Most quiet need, by sun and candle- 
light. 

I love thee freely, as men strive for 
Right; 

I love thee purely, as they turn from 
Praise. 

I love thee with the passion put to 
use 

In iny old griefs, and with rny child¬ 
hood’s faith. 

I love thee with a love I seemed to 
lose 

With my lost saints --I love thee 
with my breath, 

Smiles, tears, of all my life' -and, 
if (»od choose, 

I shall but love thee better after 
death. 



How to Mak( 


a llal)il o! Sii(*(*(" 



Proven techniques for disrovePino yow unsuspected 
talents and puiiing them to luork 


HlKNAIU) I 1 


’ "I ■ N MY WORK as a job con 

;j , , ' snllaiU I have inter- 

i'ii; Jl ' viewed 40,000 men and 
i . women over the past 20 

' I ‘ ‘ ;' . ^ 1 ^ • 

years, d his experience 
has convinced me that your oppor¬ 
tunities can be limitless it you will 
Ignore the old saw, “Profit from 
your mistakes.” Instead, studv your 
past achievements and those quali¬ 
ties and capabilities that made the 
achievements possible. These arc 
what you will build on for future 
success. 

What, exactly, is an achieve¬ 
ment? It is something vvhich you 
enjoyed doing well and which gave 
you a feeling of pride. It stirred 
your emotions, gave you a lift. 


"iTuVl like to repeal it frequently—• 
m fact, the oftener the better. 

The age at which your triumphs 
(‘(.curred is not important, nor need 
they sound impressive toothers. For 
winning a spelling bee, \ou might 
have received praise from ytair cl.iss- 
mates. For collet ting a dozen dif¬ 
ferent eggs of songbirds, you might 
have been soundly thrashed. But 
what others think is of no impor¬ 
tance; all that (.oLints is your own 
o[Mniori of your achievements. 
When vou stick to this rule, you wil^ 
begin to disci)ver that most interest-' 
ing stranger who is yourself. 

Let’s consider the case of a man 
whom we shall call Albert Wilkins. 
At 43, he came to me after working 


Condensed from “How to Make a Habit of Success," © 0)60 hv Tieiuaid Haidane and 
published by Prentice-Hall Inleniationai Inc., London 
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for ten years in a department store. 
He was what he termed a “success¬ 
ful flop”—a floor manager at a 
modest salary. Was it wise, he won¬ 
dered, to change jobs and start again 
in competition with young men 
straight from school? 

I suggested that he first tell me 
what he enjoyed doing most. The 
story came out piecemeal. He re¬ 
called that as a small boy he had 
taken apart a Springfield rifle, 
cleaned and oiled it, and put it 
together again. And when he was 
ten, his parents increased his pocket 
money because he had worked so 
hard in his father’s metal-working 
shop. Ever since, he had kept at his 
metal-working hobby. As he told 
me about the shop he had set up in 
his basement at home he became a 
man transformed. 

At my suggestion he returned the 
following week with a list of ten 
more achievements. During the war 
—he’d been under fire from North 
Africa to Berlin—he had put a dis¬ 
abled tank back into action by ma¬ 
chining a [)art himself while enemy 
planes came in low for a strafing 
attack. Recently, in the department 
store, he had developed a system for 
keeping inventory records of the 
merchandise on his flexor. “Nothing 
that amounts to much,” he said. 

- Yet what a reservoir of unused 
talents was revealed: mechanical 
aptitude and an insistence upon efli- 
ciency. I asked if he’d thought of 
combining these achievements. 
“Have you ever heard of production 


controls—^getting the right parts to 
the right machines at the right time 
to keep an assembly line going?” 

Today Albert Wilkins is the best 
production-control manager — at 
twice his old salary—that his ma¬ 
chine-tool company ever had. 

To chart your own road to suc¬ 
cess, why not begin by listing 20 
achievements which have been 
highly rewarding to you? Tradition 
will warn you to shy away from 
putting down anything that might 
smack of .“conceit.” But bear in 
mind that it is only when you 
achieve that you can honestly ex- 
pre. iuimility. And don’t box your¬ 
self in by saying, “Oh, I felt pretty 
good ibout it at the time, but 
actually it was small stuff.” Remem¬ 
ber, each achievement must stand 
on its own in terms of what it meant 
to yon. You must re-create the 
period in which the event look 
place, and then look at it—wi^ as 
much detail as po.ssible—through 
the eyes of the person that was you 
at the time. 

Don’t stop with achievements 
freshest in your memory. Oo back as 
far as you can. One client told me 
that at seven a runaway horse had 
bolted with him. Instead of cling¬ 
ing, terrified, to the saddle, he had 
been thrilled by the experience. In 
fact, the enjoyment of that wild ride 
was so unforgettable that he longed 
to be with horses—to breed and 
train them himself. And, in time, 
he became a highly successful breed¬ 
er of Arab horses. If he hadn’t been 
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Excited by that first achievement, 
it instead he had found horses 
terrifying creatures, he would 
never have gone into his present 
business. 

An achievement is made up of 
* .many things—talent, aptitude, even 
instinct, as when a man leaps into 
an ice-choked river to save a child 
without first considering the fact 
that he can’t swim. If you will ana¬ 
lyse each of your achievements in 
terms of its components, you will 
soon discover that dissimilar though 
your triumphs may seem, there are 
certain factors which ^rop up in 
each of them; imagination, for 
example, or leadershi]), creativity, 
showmanshi[) or perseverance. 
I’hese form a pattern which we call 
“Dynamic Success Factors.’’ 

h is one thing to know your 
DSF" and another to apjdy them 
most efTcctively. There arc many 
thousands of possible occupations 
and careers, but they can be divided 
into five groups: the commercial 
world of finance and sales; the in¬ 
dustrial world that transforms raw 
products into saleable goods; the 
service world that teaches, trans¬ 
ports, feeds, houses, cleans, etc.; the 
professional world of scientists, 
doctors, lawyers, accountant.s, con¬ 
sultants, etc.; the ownership world 
of individual enterprise. A break- 
clown of the five groups reveals 12 
general (xcupation classifications: 
artistic, computing, mechanical- 
technical, words, persuasion, ideas, 
science, human relations, problem 
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solving, musical, physical and 
leadership. 

Suppose that in a study of your 
achievements you find that your 
success factors are words, design- 
art, ideas and writing. In combina¬ 
tion they point strongly to the com¬ 
mercial and professional groups, so 
your attention can be concentrated 
on those. The occu[)ation to be 
sought would be a words job 
stronglv supported by ideas, de¬ 
sign-art, and writing. Where is such 
a job to be found? Fublishing and 
advertising arc obvious fields that 
come to mind. 

Strong abilities can function as 
weaknesses and lead to setbacks un¬ 
less they are understood. A skilled 
dressmaker was a worried woman 
when she came in to see me. She 
could complete a dress so experdy 
and swiftly that her less talented 
c(;-workcrs complained that she was 
trying to show them up. When she 
tried to coach them in some of her 
own skills, she was accused of be¬ 
ing “.1 meddlesome busybody.” In 
the end, to keep peace in the sewing 
room, her employer reluctantly let 
her go. 

By the time she had completed 
for me an analysis of her success 
factors, she h.id discovered the 
source of her trouble. Of her success 
factors—creative, design-art, energy 
drive, individualist, manager and 
prorhiction—she commented, “I 
suppose they made me seem pretty 
bossy. What 1 have to learn to do 
is to keep cjuiet.” 
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I said nothing. Finally she added 
slowly, “Yes, I sec what you mean. 
You don’t believe in concealing 
strengths; you believe in using them 
to the best advantage.” 

She is now part owner of a large 
dressmaking shop. As a highly 
skilled supervisor, her “Let’s try it 
this way” enlists immediate co-op¬ 
eration in the same way that, when 
she was a co-worker, her “Why 
don’t you do it my way?” created 
immediate resentment. She is a 
happy, well-adjusted woman today. 

During the next ten years there 
will continue to be a serious 
shortage of men of management 
calibre. This means there will be a 
continued demand for older men of 
executive ability, and increasing 
pressure on younger men and 
women to develop their executive 


abilities and earn their promotions 
as soon as possible. 

One of my case histories concerns 
a retired colonel. For 25 of his 30 
years in the Army he had been 
either training or leading fighting 
troops, but for what he called “five, 
glorious years” he had been an 
occu[)ation officer in charge of re¬ 
storing one war-ravaged town after 
another. His greatest success had 
been achieved through working 
with local officials. Today the 
colonel is the top local government 
official in a city of .:jo,ooo people. 

For the man who knows his own 
abih''-v.s and uses them, there is no 
ceiling to success. Each step for¬ 
ward ieads on to greater ones. And 
thus ii, making a habit of success, 
he will find that success has made 
a habit of him. 


Air Lines 

Modern aviation progress means that, in bad weather, you can 
whisked faster than ever before to some place 300 miles from where you 
want to go (B. v.). . . The new jet age can be defined as “breakfast in 
London, lunch in New York, dinner in San Francisco and baggage in 
Buenos Aires” (S’./cz.) 

^ 4: 

Child’s Play 

One of our village’s biggest social events of the year was the Christmas 
concert at the school, and my small grandson was very excited about 
“speaking his lines” at this great affair. School was dismissed early that 
eagerly awaited day, so that everyone could rest before the evening’s 
events. When my grandson arrived home he noticed that his sister had 
her hair up, his mother was pressing his dad’s suit, etc. “Where are you 
all going?” he asked, concerned. 

“To your Christmas concert, dear,” replied his mother. “Didn’t you 
think we were going?” 

“Well, I didn’t think you’d have to come to the school,” he said. “I 
thought you’d be watching it on television.” —Contributed by Mr«. w. M. V. 



Under the guise of 'peaceful trade*’ 
and of providing economic assistance to 
underdeveloped countries, the Communists are launching a 
power-packed political offensive against the Free World 


Russia’s Double-Deals in 
Foreign Trade 


By Andre Visson 


VER I HE YEARS of CommU- 
nist political aggression 
around the globe, the 
nations of the Free World have be¬ 
come increasingly familiar with the 
regular agents of Soviet intelligence 
and infiltration: the artful propa¬ 
gandists, the tricksters of subver¬ 
sion, the outright spies. But, since 

Andre Visson was born in Russia and 
educated in Belgium. He has spent many 
years in Europe as a political correspondent 
for E'lcnch newspapers, and was European 
correspondent for Ti7qe before joining The 
Reader’s Digest as a Roving Editor. His 
book, “The Coming Struggle jor Peace,” 
published in 1944 , has been widely acclaimed 
as an authoritative analysis of international 
problems. He now lives in Washington. 


T954, new tvpes of Communist visi¬ 
tors have appeared in Asia, Africa 
and Latin America: engineers, 
chemists, doctors, geologists and 
technicians. The newcomers are 
quiet, competent and law-abiding. 
Their immediate aim is not to dis¬ 
rupt the social order or to sabotage 
national defence. Whatever their 
masters’ long-range goals may be, 
the technicians’ present mission is to 
help the underdeveloped countries 
strengthen their young and frail 
economies. 

By i960 there were as many as 
4,700 Communist economic techni¬ 
cians in the Middle East and Asia 
(most of them in Afghanistan and 
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the United Arab Republic); there 
are more than 300 in Africa alone, 
and about as many in Cuba and 
Argentina. I’hey conduct surveys, 
provide technical advice, deliver 
machinery, collect data for enter- 
prises-being set up with the financial 
and technical aid of the Soviet 
Union and her satellites. 

In Afghanistan, they are building 
roads, petroleum storage depots, 
irrigation works, hydn^ electric sta¬ 
tions. In Iracj thev are helping to 
build .1 metallurgical re-roJJing plant 
(in which used steel p]f)es or rails 
are reprocessed into new products), 
a mtric-fertili/.er jdant, a sulphur 
and sulphuric acid plant, an electric- 
light-bulb factory, .ind an antibiotics 
and drugs plant. In the new African 
state of Cinne.'i, Sow'iet-hloc techni¬ 
cians and administrators are advisers 
for the kc\ super'-asory positions in 
development planning, financing, 
transport and communications. 

In the United Arab Republic 
more than 1,000 Omirnunist techni¬ 
cians are assisting in some hundred 
projects, including six machine- 
building plants, 12 enterprises in the 
oil and chemical industries, a ship¬ 
yard, three food-processing plants, a 
railway, an irrigation system, a 
nuclear-physics laboratory and the 
installation of an atomic reactor. But 
the most eye-catching project the So¬ 
viet Union is helping to finance and 
construct in Egypt is the Aswan 
High Dam. 'I’he Russians claim 
that it will increase Egypt’s arable 
land by two million acres. 


In Cuba, Soviet technicians did 
their work at top speed. Now the 
O^mmunists are actively moving 
Cuba’s economy into the Soviet 
hloc. They control the shipping of 
Ciuban sugar, the deliveries of Soviet 
oil and the exploitation of the nickel 
mines and other enterprises that had 
belonged to overseas nationals be¬ 
fore being taken over by Castro. 

Soxict-hloc technicians do not at 
first try to convince the native popu¬ 
lation that the Communist econo¬ 
mic system is superior to that of the 
Free World. That will come later. 
Th< n immediate objective is to im¬ 
press the people of these countries 
with the high level of industry in 
the So'ict Union and its satellites, 
and to prove that econoinicaid is not 
a pren;g.'ilive ol the United Slates. 

The whole eifort is .1 monstrous 
deception. l"or these 5,000 to 6,000 
quiet-seeming (Communist techni¬ 
cians and experts are actually en- 
gagetl in the most [lower-loadcd 
[lolitical offensive that has ever been 
launched against the Free World. 

In the seven years since the begin 
fling of their economic offensive the 
Communists have promised about 
Rs. 2,^00 lakhs, 75 per cent of the 
total coming from the Soviet Union, 
21 per cent from its European satel¬ 
lites, four per cent from Red China. 

Red diplomats are aware of the 
suspicion with which the people of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America look 
upon any foreign influence, and 
they make a great display of assert¬ 
ing that their assistance is “without 
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any strings attached.” Further to in¬ 
sinuate themselves into the confi¬ 
dence of the people, they offer the 
bulk of their aid on long-term cred¬ 
its, extended for a period of up to 
• j2 years at a low interest rate— 
usually 2-5 per cent a year. Repay¬ 
ment, which usually starts a year 
after the completion of deliveries of 
equipment, is not in cash but in the 
most common local export commo¬ 
dities. 

The Soviets are stepping up an 
offensive in trade as well as aid. Im¬ 
mediately after the war ihe Soviets 
sold commodities in the way we do, 
at international market prices. But 
in recent years they have taken ad¬ 
vantage of their totalitarian econo¬ 
mic system—which assures that 
they have rigid control over prices, 
costs, labour, production and distri¬ 
bution—to sell at times under mar¬ 
ket prices or to make special barter 
deals which suit their political aims. 

The Soviets, for instance, do not 
have enough cotton for their do¬ 
mestic consumption. But this did 
not prevent them from selling 
360,000 tons of Soviet cotton in 1959, 
thus becoming the third largest ex¬ 
porter of cotton in the world. They 
sold the cotton wherever it would 
do them the most good politically. 
At the same time, they bought 
Egyptian cotton from the United 
Arab Republic. This provided Egypt 
with the necessary roubles to pay 
for Soviet military equipment and 
for technical assistance in building 
the Aswan High Dam. 
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Also in i960, in order to compen¬ 
sate the Cuban economy for the loss 
of the American market, they com¬ 
mitted themselves to buying Cuban 
sugar, which they pay for with oil 
and military equipment. 

The most significant recent Soviet 
barter deal is the one made with 
Italy in October i960. Italy was not 
seeking Soviet economic aid. She 
had made good use of Marshall Plan 
dollars to achieve a remarkable post¬ 
war prosperity. But the Soviet Union 
wanted to obtain from Italy valu¬ 
able material for her pipelines. So, 
yo seduv"e the Italian state-owned 
fuel administration, the Russians 
offered crude oil at half the price at 
which the Soviets sell oil to their 
European satellites, and one-third 
less than Italy would pay on the 
open market. Moreover, the Soviets 
promised to deliver 12 million tons 
over a period of four years. This 
covers 12 per cent of Italy’s needs in 
oil. One can see the economic advan¬ 
tages which Italy derives from the 
deal. But what does the Soviet 
Union get out of it.? 

1. Without spending any foreign 
currency, the Soviets get pipeline 
material which they do not manu¬ 
facture and which they need. 

2. Italy belongs to the six-nation 
Coal and Steel Community, Eur- 
atom, and the Common Market or¬ 
ganization, which have been trying 
to work out a common fuel policy 
for their member nations. By link¬ 
ing a major sector of the Italian 
economy to their bloc, the Soviets 
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have introduced a “Trojan horse” 
into the six-nation European com¬ 
munity. 

The Soviet rulers constantly in¬ 
sist that they are interested only in 
“peaceful trade.” But we must not 
forget that, at the dawn of the Soviet 
Revolution, Leonid Krassinc, the 
first Soviet national commissar for 
foreign trade, declared, “In the ab¬ 
sence of war, the struggle continues 
on the economic front, es[)ecially on 
the foreign-trade front.” This state¬ 
ment takes on a grim new signifi¬ 
cance in the light of the latest Soviet 
economic treaties and Khrushchev’s 


repeated boast that “the Soviet 
Union intends to outstrip the United 
States economically.” 

The Soviet economic offensive is 
directed against the entire Free 
World. The only way to meet it sue- 
cesstullv is for the free nations to 

j 

close their ranks and to form a com¬ 
mon economic front. The free 
tuitions should not let themselves be 
seduced bv any trade projiosals, no 
matter how templing, maeJe to them 
individually by the Communist 
bloc. But the\ must move fast, for 
their economic survival as free 
na')i‘ IS is in jeopardy. 


Getting the I'i' J 

WuhN actress Helen I laves ccjokcil her first uirkcy she announced to her 
husband and their siai: “Now 1 know this js the first turkey I’ve ever 
cooked. If it isn’t right, I (Jon’t want anybody to say a word. We’ll just get 
up from the table, wtthoHi comment, and go down to the hotel for 
dinner.” ^ 

Then she retired to the kitchen. When she entcreef the dining room, 
bearing the turkey, she found her husband and son seated at the table- 
wearing their hats and coals. - k c.s 

Durino his first months in the L'niled Slates, opera star Caruso ate 
Italian focal exclusively, I hen he decided to try a turkey dinner. 

The chef prepared the bird with loving care, paying particular attention 
to the stufhng. Caruso tried the turkey and shrugged, c^bviously unim¬ 
pressed. Then he tried the stulling, and a look of surprised delight came 
over his face. “Bravo !” he exclaimed. “This is superb!” 

The chef had stuffed the turkey with spaghetti. e. e. Edgar 

* * + 

Road to Discovery 

A YOUNG RHYsicisT told me that he often discusses his projects with his 
wife. “I describe in detail what I’m doing, and she doesn’t understand a 
word. But sometimes, when I’ve finished, / do.” - a. 'i’. c. 



Brave Days and Big Horses 

The Percherons, the Clydesdales^ the Shires — 
big horses y bred for big work—where are they now? 

A man who drove them and loved them says farewell 

By John Reese 

T oday the important thing idle hobby. Their world was a good 
about horses is their tote win- world. 1 was not born until it was 
nings, but to me these rabbity dying, but I know a few things 
runners, good for only a two-minute about it that should be recorded be- 
sprint round the race-course, are fore it is lost for ever from memory, 
decadent grotesqueries. I knew Let us talk horse-talk one last time. 
draught horses, strong pullers with We lived in Nebraska, in small 
too much dignity to be any mans towns with unpaved streets, and 

Condtnsed from The Atlantic Monthly 
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even today the word “city” means 
the clang of in>n shoes on cobbled 
streets. Plorses then delivered goods, 
mail, the milk, beer was advertised 
by “dress teams” of lour, six or eight 
fine horses pulling gilded brewery 
wagons. 

My father was a horseman “by 
trade,” and when we went to the 
city, he would say, “'rhere goes a 
line, well-rnafchetl team." The team 
danced with the pondiroiis grace 
that only big draught horses had, 
curvintr their necks and blowing 
softlv through their nostrils. Their 
trace t hams jingled, the brass knobs 
twinkled on their hann's, their 
heavy fetlocks frothed, and from 
them came a clean, salt) smell of 
new swe.it. 

One of Dad’s favourite talcs oc¬ 
curred when I WMs three. Dad was 
working on a farm where, in the 
harvest season, there were .is many 
as 40 horses, each weighing more 
th.in half a ton, in the barn. Aftei 
supper. Dad alwavs let them 'nit of 
their stalls h^r a drink .md a roll in 
the dust. (VVdien a big hor.se rolled 
in the dust, it was a cosmic frolic, 
tremendous to behold.) 

One evening mv b.jby brother got 
out of the house and toddled down 
to the barn. There was .1 sill abcnit 
a foot high in the barn doorway 
which the hijoses were accustomed 
to jump as the) galloped out. The 
baby sat down be.side this sill, in a 
small depression that the hor.ses 
had pounded into the ground. My 
mother saw him from the house and 


dared not make a sound, in ca.se she 
startled the horses. 

'I’he first old m.are [jaused just 
long enough to shoot her ears and 
snort. Then she jumfied-over the 
sill, baby and all. The others did not _ 
pau.se. They picked up the change 
in rhvthm from the old mare and 
jumped as she had jumped. The 
baby sat there laughing as thi^se 
great hoofs flew over his liead and 
hit the ground beside him. One mis- 
.step, and he would have been 
.smashed or beheaded. “What run- 
.aw'j'' car would spare a baby.^” my 
fat,’ 1 used to .sav. 

1 first worked on a farm the sum- 
m<‘r I was 1 but long before that 
I could handle a tc‘am. riie farm 
was well known for its Percherons, 
,iiul everv hor.se w.is a pure-bied. 

I low main jieople today know 
what Belgian, (llvdesckile, Shire, 
Suffolk and Percheron mt’an ^ 
d'hose were the leading breeds of 
draught horses -big hor.ses bred for 
big work. Wi‘ never had to learn 
how to tell ,i lielgiaii from a Per- 
eheron. We always knew. 

On my Hr.st cfay, 1 was told the 
names and personality traits of the 
12 or 14 hor.se.s -this one would 
crowd voLi in the b.irn; th.it one was 
ia/y; this one feared shrill voices; 
that one tried to run away with every 
new drivrr. After breakfast the boss 
said, “Harness Chub and Dorothy 
and Bu.ster and Dimples, and hook 
on the harrow. There’s a rain com¬ 
ing, and this would be a good day 
to reseed the clover.” 
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We walked to the field together, 
I driving the horses. A cool, damp 
wind was blowing, and black 
clouds were piling up on the hori¬ 
zon. Horses can smell a storm, and 
, all four danced nervously. When 
we reached the lield, the boss said, 
“All right, you go ahead. After 
you’ve made a couple of rounds, J’ll 
start seeding.” He already knew, 
by the instinct horsemen had, that 
1 coukl handle a team. 

Well! Four horses, all stately 
pure-breds, in one hitch ! Four heads 
to be kept evenlv abreast • lour brute 
minds to be ke[)t under control; 
four heavy reins m the quivering 
hands of a boy of 13 ' 1 climbed into 
the seat and ofT we went. 

Wh(“n the rain began, 1 turned 
mv horses’ tails to it; I have no idea 
when I learned that no horse can 
be expected to face a storm. When 
the ram changed to hail, 1 knew the 
boss winild be there, and he was, 
because that’s the way hor.scmcn 
were. 1 le held the twx) inside horses 
while I wra[iped my reins round the 
lever ot the harrow. I’hen I jumped 
down and took the bits of the two 
near horses, while he held the two 
off ones, until the storm ended. 
“Off” and “near” then meant right 
and left, but how much longer will 
our dictionaries carry these dclini' 
tions ? 

ddiere was no feeling in the world 
like holding a handful of reins. Late 
that summer, after the harvest was 
in and we started the autumn 
ploughing, I drove a team of six. At 
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first they were harnessed with four 
wheelers behind the two leaders in 
front. Hut, as everyone knew then, 
the wider your hitch, the more 
power you lose. 

So after a few days 1 timidly sug¬ 
gested that I harness thc'm in a three- 
and-three tandem, as it was called. 
“Cio ahead,” the boss said. 1 did, 
and It worked better. A few days 
later I asked if 1 could line them 
out two and two and two, “CjO 
ahead,” the boss .said; .so now 1 had 
not only two leaders and two wheel¬ 
ers, but between them the two 
horses c'l my “.swing” team. 

One afternoon 1 had a colt by the 
name of (lus in my .swing team 
when a storm came up. Normally 
you’d work a colt in your wheelers, 
to keep an eve on him. But 1 had a 
steady horse by the name of Dandy 
working beside Cjus, and at first 
everything went fine, (tus fought 
(jnly a little as 1 swung the .six of 
them round, with their rumps to the 
.storm, and then rai.sed the double 
shares out of the ground. Then Cus 
c]uictened down, and all 1 had to do 
was shift his line now and then and 
speak to him to let him know 1 was 
still there and would not let any¬ 
thing hapjien to him. 

A [lart-Airedale named Murphy 
-a good cattle dog, but gun-shy 
—had come to the field with me. 
When the thunder started cra.shing, 
he thought somebody was firing can¬ 
non at him and ran under my horses 
for .shelter. The colt went up on his 
hind legs and came down on top of 
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Dandy. The leaders tried to bolt 
ahead; the wheelers tried to back up 
into the plough. 

What does a boy of 13 do at such 
a time.'^ No one had to tell me. I 
pressed the lever that dropped the. 
shares intc) the ground, shook my 
six lines and veiled, “Hup, hup, 
hup!” Dandy felt the slack on his 
bit and jumped out from under Gus. 
All six tugged against their collars. 
The plough'shares sucked deep into 
the earth as my learn broke into a 
rhythmical run. Before I let them 
stop I gave them more running than 
they wanted. Let a horse get away 
with something, and you have 
“spoilt” him. Gus never shied from 
another dog, and he never tried 
again to run. 

Each horse was JifTerent, but 
some rules applicvl to all horses. You 


never walked behind a horse with¬ 
out the courtesy of telling him you 
were there. You never walked into 
his stall without giving him a 
chance to make room for you. In 
anv emergency, you got to a horse’s, 
head as fast as you could, because 
only there could you hold him. I 
swung on the bits of rearing, fright¬ 
ened horses when I weighed less 
than five stone—and held them, too. 

T hat is what we are losing as the 
world of working horses comes to 
an end. I love cars. I take care of a 
car ihe way I was taught to take 
tare of a horse. But you walk into 
a dark garage, and nothing moves. 
You g(' in behind your car without 
speaking to it, and it does not move 
over for you. It does not kick, but 
neither is it glad to have you there. 
I’hat is why I still miss horses. 


Pn'gfiiifit Moments 

A NUMBER of magazines and newspapers have had articles on the bene¬ 
fits or breast-feeding. When J asked one of rny expectant patients if she 
intended to breast-feed her infant, she replied, “I can’t decide- -though I 
know it’s the latest thing.” ---M. L) 

AuniO'ANALGtstA, or pain-killing by sound, is one of modern science’s 
newest discoveries. The combination of music and other sounds has alle¬ 
viated pain in dentistry, surgery and childbirth. Nobody can predict how 
widely the technique will be used, but those who have experienced it 
entertain high hopes—like the new mother who was wheeled from the 
delivery room exclaiming, “What a wonderful experience! I’ll always 
lemcmber South Pacific!” —Gay Gaer 

The word for “pregnant” in the Hawaiian language is hapai — a fact 
which the usually dignified medical clinic in Honolulu took gleeful note 
of when its staff members put up Christmas decorations. Over the arched 
entrance to the obstetrics department hung the message, in gay foil 
letters: “Merry Christmas—and a Hapai New Year!” 

—Contributed by Catherine Cunningham 



The Rocket Punch 
from Underground 





A chain oj fantastic fortresses deep in the emth - built 
to house Titan, Atlas and Alinuteman missiles -is being put 
into operation. The biggest construction job in American history, 
its assignment is to defend the Free World 


Hy RoBtRi’ Strother 


oToRisTs travelling a pe.iceful 
country road in (Colorado 
recently rubbed their eyes in 
wonder. The scene was straight out 
of the Arabian Nights. Deep tn 


an adj.icent held a weed fringed 
mound stirred with the rumble of 
2oo-ton doors, and an enormous 
pencil of frosty metal rose silently 
out of the earth. Other hidden doors 
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opened near by, and two great shin- 
ing globes appeared. Men, dwarfed 
by these genii, could be seen hurry¬ 
ing to their posts. 

After a long moment, the scene 
vanished as abruptly as it had been 
evoked. The metallic giants, re¬ 
sponding to the command of an un¬ 
seen Aladdin, returned .silendy into 
the earth; the men disappeared; the 
prairie was as empty as before. 

There was nothing to show that 
deep underground were six vast 
fortresses, each housing three Titan 
intercontinental ballistic missiles 
armed with multi-megaton nuclear 
warheads. There was no sign that 
deep in the earth teams of missile¬ 
men, whose warning antennae 
stretch round the globe and into 
space itself, were manning revolu¬ 
tionary, unstoppable, all-or-nothing 
defences against danger that lay 
half a world away. 

A network of such buried forts is 
being built across the United States. 
It is the largest construction project 
in American history, and it repre¬ 
sents a potent addition to the Free 
World’s defences. The giant mis¬ 
siles emplaced underground in stcel- 
and-concrete silos are designed to 
ride out an attack, then rise to the 
surface. I'hey can hurl destructive 
power equal to millions of tons of 
TNT squarely on targets continents 
away, in minutes. 

On a recent 3,000-mile tour I saw 
the new missile bases in all stages 
of construction. The Titan that the 
motorists glimpsed in setting-up 


exercises belonged to the 451st Bal¬ 
listic Missile Wing at the U.S. Air 
Force’s Lowry Base in Colorado. 
The 451st unit, with a total of 18 Ti¬ 
tans, is the first to go underground, 
and its base is the prototype of the. 
many others that are following. 

In a temporary office crammed 
with blueprints, (Colonel J. H. 
Thompson, hard-driving co-ordina¬ 
tor on the Lowry job, first showed 
me a six-foot piaster scale model of 
a Titan complex. In the centre were 
two great domed rooms—the com¬ 
ma-[)Ost and the powerhouse. 
From them tunnels branched off 
to three deep and widely-separated 
laut.chmg silos. In these silos, under 
reinforced-concrcte blast doors, the 
I’itans stand, each 98 feet tall, each 
poised on a tremendous lift. 

“We have six such complexes 
scattered over a 70-square-mile 
area,” Colonel Thompson ^aid, 
pointing out red blocks on a map. 
‘‘They’re hardened to take anything 
but an unlikely direct nuclear hit. 
Let’s get the helicopter and take a 
look.” 

Seen from the air, this part of 
the Lowry base is an empty coun¬ 
try of treeless mounds and eroded 
gullies. The area above Complex 
I-A came into view as the helicop¬ 
ter beat its way over a low rise, but 
there was little to see. Smooth red 
earth covered everything; the two 
loo-foot hemispheres that house 
radar antennae, the three huge silos 
and the quarter-mile main connect¬ 
ing tunnel were safely underground. 
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We landed in a gale of our own 
dust; a helmcted guard opened a 
steel door, and we went down a 
circular staircase and through a 
hlast-lock. Now we were in a fort- 
,ress as fantastic as the outposts astro¬ 
nauts hope to build on the moon— 
a pushbutton blockhouse on a 
stiange frontier. 

The air-conditioned three missile 
complex is a community in itself, 
insulated from surface shocks by a 
massive pre-stressed rein I orced-con¬ 
crete rool covered by 65 leet of 
earth. The command cenire and its 
mess hall, dormitory and recreation 
room for the ii-man crew, is 
“shock-mounted.” The entire instal¬ 
lation- including the I’ltans, the 
steel cages that enclose them, their 
lifts, and the whole array of ground 
support ecjuipmcnl—hangs from 
tremendous Cdil springs, two feet in 
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diameter and 40 feet long. It is as if 
a 15-storey building were suspended 
in air. 

1 here are no openings to the sur¬ 
face except the massive silo doors 
and .some hidden escape hatches for 
the crew. Enough air, water, food 
and fuel are stored to enable the 
complex to survive a nuclear attack 
and retaliate. From c-ach mis.sile silo 
a round tunnel, eight feet in 
diameter, leads through blast-locks 
like vault doors and then on several 
hundred feel to the launch-control 
centre. 

As we entered the centre of (kim- 
pio; i-A, our footsteps seemed loud 
above the muted click and hum of 
the neat giey computers and 
“sec]uencers” that dominate the big 
circular room. 'ITree airmen were 
bus\ at consoles under an array of 
clocks. Men can’t think fast enough 


A: Missile gum final checkout and fuelled 

B: Fuel and lox lines dtsconneiled before raising missile 

C; Missile ami umbilical lower raised to surface 

D: Lift carries faiililies reijuired to ignite engines 

E: At surface the blast deflectors move into place 

F: Engines started, urnbilicals retracted; Titan u airborne 
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to fire a ballistic missile, our guide 
said. The crucial commands during 
a launching are given by computers. 

The ICBM is perhaps the most 
marvellous—as well as the most 
deadly—achievement of technology. 
The iio-ton giant must rise on a 
thunderous blowtorch of flame, aC' 
celerate at precisely the right rate in 
precisely the right direction to flash 
through a tight, imaginary hoop on 
the edge of space. The powered and 
guided portion of the flight takes 
four minutes. From then on the 
warhead coasts up in a great bal¬ 
listic arc that crests about Ooo miles 
above the turning earth, noses over 
to re-enter the atmosphere at 25 
times the speed of sound (about 
16,000 m.p.h.) and, as a flaming 
meteor, hurtles down to vaporize an 
enemy missile base, an airfield or a 
city. 

Although a launching will take 
only a few minutes and may neve»‘ 
come, the men in a complex are 
endlessly busy. Their one job is to 
keep themselves and the Titan 
ready for action if the U.S, Presi¬ 
dent ever orders it to be fired—and 
only he can. All components in the 
vast array of hydraulic, pneumatic 
and electric devices that activate the 
systems within the missile must be 
tested and maintained to a degree 
previously unheard of. There are 
thousands of things that can go 
wrong, and even a tiny defect can 
cripple “the beast.” 

Repairs are made on a “black 
box” basis. A faulty component is 
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replaced with a “quick-change 
module”—just as a garage replaces 
a fuel pump—and the old one goes 
back to the factory. 

Occasionally, a missile crew is 
flown to Vandenberg Air Force Base, 
to help launch a lest vehicle or a 
space probe. It’s good training. But 
missiles are costly, so there are too 
lew such opportunities. Instead, the 
crew perfects the tight teamwork 
needed to fuel and launch a Titan 
by constantly running through sim¬ 
ulated firing drills. 

J watched such a drill. 'T’he opera¬ 
tions officer at the main console 
flips through the pages of his long 
check list, confirming each item by 
light signals, A closed-circuit tele¬ 
vision screen high on the wall ahead 
gives him a running close-up of 
action on the launching-pad. Liquid 
oxygen (lox) and fuel from pres¬ 
surized storage are hurled* into 
tanks in each stage of the missile. 
And his colleagues at their consoles 
alongside come in with final 
“go/no-go,” reports from instru¬ 
ments on the launcher: “Missile 
power . . . Go,” . ,. “RF systems . . . 
Go,” . . . “Propulsion . . . Go.” 

Then the blast doors far above 
open and the lift hoists the Titan, 
umbilical lines and all, 165 feet to 
the surface. Simultaneously the 
spherical radar and radio antennae, 
which are linked with the precision 
tracking devices in the control cen¬ 
tre, rise out of their smaller silos 
some distance Slway. One minute 
more and the Titan could blast off 
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on the only flight it will ever make 
—a five-million-dollar vehicle on a 
half-hour, one-way trip that could 
hold the destiny of the world. 

This is only an exercise. You 
know nothing will happen, but it is 
"m breath-taking thing to watch. 

The isolation of the buried mis¬ 
sile fortresses makes it diilicult to 
realize that each is linked by multi¬ 
ple circuits with all the others, 
and that the entire system is 
equi[)ped with sensors that extend 
round the |)lanet, alert for danger 
signs outside the range of human 
senses. 

Missile sites are placed at least 18 
miles apart so that even a direct hit 
would kiKK'k out only one. Wide 
dispersal creates communications 
and supply problems. ^I’o visit all 
nine silos m one western base, for 
example, requires 800 miles of travel 
by helicopter or 1,140 miles by road. 
Special telephone lines link each silo 
to its base, to vStratcgic Air Com¬ 
mand headquarters in Omaha and 
to the Pentagon in Washington. 

Preliminary work on the missile 
bases was started long before the 
ICBM’s—Atlas, Titan and Minute- 
man—existed. This is “concurren 
cy,” starting many projects simul¬ 
taneously instead of in sequence. 

I’hc first Atlases to become oper¬ 
ational are still in the open—and 
vulnerable to attack. The next are 
in horizontal “coflin” type concrete 
boxes with launchers which raise 
them to vertical for firing. The lat¬ 
est models arc going into silos like 
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the Titans’. All Atlas squadrons, 
with a total of 142 missiles, should 
be combat ready early this year. 

A total of 14 Titan sc]uadrons 
with 140 individual ICHM’s is be¬ 
ing formed. Of these, the first seven 
squadrons will be identical with the 
Lowry complexes, but the others 
will take Titan 11 , an advanced 
model that will be capable of firing 
directly from the bottom of the silo, 
without first being hoisted up. 

7 ’hc first big squadron of Min- 
utemen, the “second-generation,” 
s^uid-fuel KTiM, will be operation¬ 
al by It will be followed im- 

.medi.ilefy by more squadrons, all in 
reinforced underground sites. In the 
end, silos for the Minuteman will be 
simple concrete-lined holes, 60 feet 
in the ground. For Minuteman can 
be stored unattendctl and fired by 
remote control in salvoc.s—seconds 
after a command is given. Later 
imidcls mav be placed on S{)ecial 
missile trains which will be moved 
around in a random pattern to de- 
cre.ise an enemy’s chances of hitting 
them. 

Every interconlinenta) missile on 
duty in the United States, and every 
intermediate-range missile abroad 
or in <i Polaris submarine at sea, has 
its assigned target anti specific in¬ 
structions on how to reach it. But 
nobody in a base or submarine 
knows the location of his missile’s 
target. No one man has all the in¬ 
formation needed to fire a nuclear 
missile. Several men have bits, but 
all the bits must be jig-sawed 
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together, and Presidential orders 
be verified and re-verified before a 
Titan call be launched. I’here is no 
margin for error. A test vehicle can 
be destroyed by the range safety 
ofheer, but an operational ICBM, 
once launched, cannot be destroyed 
or recalled. 

A few undergrouml K'BM bases 
are east of the Mississippi, but most 
are in open areas of the soutli and 
west United vStales. 'Pheir locations 
cannot be concealed. At least 100,000 
men are working at tlie 20 spraw¬ 
ling sites, and thousands more are 
involved in other phases of the 
job- from buying land aiui finding 
water to building reinforced access 
roads. 

The sites are closelv jiuarded 
against sabot.ige, of course, but no¬ 
body has anv illusion of secrecy. As 

j J J 

each complex nears completion, peo 
pie in remote towns with names like 
Deertrail, Sugarbush, Wamego and 
Chugwater begin uneasil\ to feel 
themselves s[)ollighted as targets. 


their homes suddenly on the front 
line facing the awesome artillery of 
the space age. 

“We know the government has to 
put them somewhere,” an Arkansas 
farmer said, “but we wish they was 
somewlicre else. If things bust 
loose, we’ll be just as much on the 
front line here in Springhill as they 
are in Berlin.” 

The conscientious, morally-ac- 
coLintable men in charge of the mis¬ 
siles feel to the depths of their souls 
the weight of their tragic responsi¬ 
bility. Better than anyone else they 
are .ibk co evoke the apocalyptic 
scene if the President should ever be 
obliged by enemy action to say the 
futetul secret words into his “gohl” 
telephone. They know that a mis- 
t.iken shot could mean the end of 
civili/alion lor aeons, perhaps for 
ever. Proud as they are of their pro¬ 
digious “beasts,” their private ^iray 
ers that no member of the human 
race will lire an 1 C IBM m anger 
are as fervent as yours or mine. 



Surprise \ 

.y/AtriNG A friend during a last minute Christmas shopping expedition, 
Emily, a chronic prtjcrastinator, immediately launched into a long 
lament. None of lier Christmas cards were addressed; her presents weren’t 
ready; she hadn’t done any decorating. The shops were all crowded; the 
best things had been sold; she hadn’t even thought about a C^hristmas 
tree—she simply didn’t know what in the world she would do. 

Her friend listened patiently until Emily paused for breath, then, with 
pretended concern, asked, “Why, you poor thing, didn’t you know it 
was coming?” — Mrs. James Peirce 





Bill’s Little Girl 


By Zona (mle 


This' child was all 
he had in the world, sc he 
would do his best by her .. . even 
if it meant losing her 



ILL was 30 when his wife 
died, and little Minna 
was four. Bill’s car¬ 
pentry shop was in the 
yard of his house, so he thought that 
he could keep up his home for 
Minna and himself. All day, while 


Condensed from •‘Yellow Gentians and Blue.” © 1927, D. Appleton-Century Co. 
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he worked at his bench, she played 
in the yard, and when he was 
obliged to be absent for a few hours, 
the woman next door hjoked after 
her. Bill could cook a little, loITcc 
and bacon and fried jiotatoes and 
pancakes, and he found bananas and 
sardines and biscuits useful. When 
the woman next door said this was 
not the diet for four'year olds, he 
asked her to teach liirn to cook oat¬ 
meal and vegetables, and tliough he 
always hurnetl the dishes, he cooked 
them every day. He swept, all but 
the corners, and he dusted, lie 
washed and jiatched Minna's little 
garments. 

He found a kitten lor he. so lh.it 
she wouldn’t he lonel). A( night 
he heard her say her pravcrs; and 
he m.ade her sa\ them the lirsl thintr 
next morning. He himself irsed to 
try to pray - “Lord, make me do 
right by her if vou see me doing 
wrong.” 

On Sundays he look her to church 
and sal listening with his fie.id on 
one side, trying lo understand, and 
giving Minna pcfiperniints when 
she rustled. He sto[iped work for a 
day and took her to the Sunday 
school picnic. “1 ler mother would 
have,” he explained. 

When Minna was old enough to 
go to kindergarten, Bill u.sed to take 
her, and he would call for her. Once 
he dressed himself in his best clothes 
and went to visit the school. “I 
think her mother would have,” he 
told the te.icher, dillidently. But he 
could make little of the coloured 


paper and the designs .and the 
games, and he did not go again. 
“There are some things I can’t be 
any help to her with,” he thought. 

Minn.i was six when Bill fell ill. 
On a May .if ter noon he went to a 
doctor. VV'hen he came home he sat - 
in his shop for a long time .ind did 
nothing. 'I'he sun was beaming 
through the window in bright 
sc]uares. He w.is not going lo get 
well. It might l)e that he had six 
months ... He eouhl hear Minna 
singing to her doll. 

When she came to kiss him lhat 
night, he made an e.xcuse, for he 
mu;' lever ki.ss her now. He held 
her .It .inn's length, looked m her 
eves, s.'id: “Mmn.i’s .1 big girl now. 
She c'o sn’t w.int papa to kiss her.” 
Ihit she (limed awav sorrowlul, .so 
the next das Hill went to another 
doctor to m.ike sure. 'Lhe other 
doctor rn.ide him sure. 

He tried to think what to do.iHe 
h.id a sister in the country, hut she 
w.is a tired woman. And little 
Minn.'i . . . there were things known 
to her which he himsell did not 
know - m.itters of fairies and the 
words ol songs. He needed .some- 
bodv who would understand her. 
And he had only six months . . . 

7 'hcn the woman next door told 
him bluntly that he ought not to 
have the child there, and him cough 
ing as he was; and he knew that his 
decision was already upon him. 

One whole night he thought. 
7 ’hen he advertised in a newspaper : 

A man with a few months to live 
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would like nice people to adopt his 
little girl, six, blue eyes, curls. Refer¬ 
ences required. 

They came in a limousine, as he 
hoped that they would come. Their 
clothes were as he had hoped. They 
"^had with them a little girl who 
cried: “Is this my. little sister?” At 
which the woman in the smart frock 
said sharply : “Now then, you do as 
mamma tells you and keep out of 
this or we’ll leave you here and take 
this darling little girl away with us.” 

So Bill looked at this woman and 
said steadily that he now had other 
plans for his little girl. He watched 
the great blue car roll away. “For 
heaven’s sake!” said the woman 
next door when she heard. “You’ve 
done her out of a fortune. You 
hadn’t the right—a man in your 
health.” And when other cars came, 
and he let them go, this woman told 
her husband that Bill ought most 
certainly to be reported to the 
authorities. 

The man and woman who 
walked into Bill’s shop one morning 
were still mourning their own little 
girl. The woman was not sad—only 
sorrowful, and the man, who was 
tender with her, was a carpenter. In 
a blooming of his hope and his 
dread. Bill said to them: “You’re 
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the ones.” When they asked: “How 
long before we can have her?” Bill 
said: “One day more.” 

That day he spent in the shop. It 
was summer and Minna was play¬ 
ing in the yard. He could hear the 
words of her songs. He cooked their 
supper and while she ate, he 
watched. 

When he had tucked her in her 
bed, he stood in the dark hearing 
her breathing. “I’m a little girl to¬ 
night—kiss me,” she had said, but 
he shook his head. “A big girl, a 
big girl,” he told her. 

When they came for her the next 
morning he had her ready and her 
little garments were ready, washed 
and mended, and he had mended 
her doll. “Minna’s never been away 
for a visit!” he told her buoyantly. 
And when she ran towards him, “A 

reminded 

her. 

He stood and watched the man 
and woman walking down the 
street with Minna between them. 
They had brought her a little blue 
parasol in case the parting should be 
hard. This parasol Minna held bob¬ 
bing above her head, and she was 
so absorbed in looking up at the 
blue silk that she did not remember 
to turn and wave her hand. 


The Painful Consequence 

ctVbraham Lincoln made this comment on the responsibility of the 
voters in a democratic election: “It is the people’s business. The election 
is in their hands. If they turn their backs to the fire and get scorched in 
the rear, they’ll find they have got to sit on the blister.” —T.P. 






Old Tomorrow,^' 


the Man Who Built Canada 


By Bkijch Hutchi^^on 


Profile of the little-known Scot who 
became Canada s first Prime Minister 
—and laid the foundations of 
the British Commonwealth 



INE OF the most decisive 
figures in Canadian history 
—and one of the least- 
known—was a half-drunkard, half- 
genius, John Alexander Macdonald. 
This magnificent paradox, as widely 
known for his scandalous public 


portrait from Capital Press Service/Pvc 
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OLD TOMORROW." THE MAN WHO BUILT CANADA 


conduct as for his political acumen, 
emerges in history as the Canadian 
counterpart of his American con- 
temporary, Abraham Lincoln. For 
it was Macdonald who welded 
C'anada into a union, 

“Invasion” of Canada 

Iv 1838, Macdonald, then a gan¬ 
gling lawyer of 23 in Kingston, 
Ontario, already addicted to drink, 
undertook the defence of a small 
group of Americans who had 
crossed the St. Lawrence River and 
invaded Canada to rescue it, as they 
thought, from the tyranny of Queen 
V'ictoria. Fhough Macdonald’s prin¬ 
cipal defendant was condemned to 
death, the young lawyer’s courage 
in taking a case dial could rum his 
budding political career won liim 
the admiralion of Kingston’s voters. 
Moreover, the abortive invasion 
brought him the sharp realization 
that Canada must be united to re¬ 
sist the pressures (>1 her powcrlul 
neighbour. 

The Ckinada of those davs was a 
British colonv that consisted of a 
few muddy towns along the St. 
Lawrence, some half cleared larms 
and beyond them the wilderness. It 

Noiri) M TuoK, political authority anil his 
tori.ui, Hruce Hiiuhison has been a news¬ 
paper man since 19iH ami Editor of the 
VRloria (British Columbi.i) Duii^ Times 
since 1950. He has twice won the (Jovernor- 
Gcncrai’s Award for creative non-fiition with 
The Unl^nuii'n Country and The Iiuredible 
Canadian' Matf^enzte King Amony his 
other books arc The Hnllou/ Men, a novel, 
and Canada, Tomorrow’s Giant 
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embraced the modern provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec, united in 1831. 
On the Atlantic coast there were 
still the four separate colonies 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Prince Ldward Island and New¬ 
foundland, whicii cjuarrelJed among 
themselves and regarded C'anada as 
a remote foreign country. And by 
184.4 the colonial legislature of 
Canada was aircatly coming to a 
dangerous deadlock between British 
Protestants and French C'atholics. 

Too Many Bar-rooms 

T he apjirentice C'onservative poli- 
I'ciafi whom Kingston sent to the 
legislature' was born m CJlasgow in 
1815, When he was five, his parents 
brought him to C'anada; he spent 
onF,' about H\e years at formal 
schools. His duel qualification lor 
leadership was what he had learnt 
about his felU)W men in books, in 
the Kingston courts, in too many 
bar rooms. His gaudv dothes and 
genial raillerv, his addiction to 
baw'dv jokes, made him seem a buf¬ 
foon. Many saw onlv the mane of 
black curls, the disarming grin, the 
jaunlv figure announcing from the 
platform that (dmada preferred 
Macdonald drunk to his chief 
enemy, CJeorgc Brown, sober. But 
others saw in the stricken eyes and 

j 

prematurely lined face the lonely 
husband who sat at night be.side an 
invafid wife, the distraught father 
mourning his first son, who had 
died as tlic result of a fall at the 
age of 13 months. 
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Progress towards Macdonald’s 
goal o£ a great and unified Canada 
was slow and tortuous. In middle 
age, still in the political opposition, 
his work had apparently ended in 
failure. But over the years he had 
been quietly devising Canada’s first 
coherent political party—an unwrit¬ 
ten coalition between the British 
and French moderates—as opposed 
to the divided groups calling them¬ 
selves Reformers. 

“Old Tomorrow” 

Up TO now he had worked largely 
by intuition and a strategy of post¬ 
ponement that had given him the 
nickname “Old Tomorrow,” but in 
his Liberal Conservative Party, a 
loose union of the two Canadian 
ethnic groups, he had hit upon the 
only possible method of governing 
a future nation and a dual society. 
His ideas gradually won acceptance, 
and in 1857 became prime min¬ 
ister of the colony. 

Macdonald saw clearly that the 
scattered and divided colonies of 
British North America had no 
future apart. This was the period of 
the American Cavil War and the 
American Government had quar¬ 
relled, almost to the point of war, 
with Britain as the tacit friend of 
the Confederate Southern States. 
Some senators in Washington pro¬ 
posed reprisals on the helpless 
British colonies. What if the Union 
Army turned northwards after de- 
feating the South ? 

This fear of the Republic in arras 


was now shared by Macdonald’s 
political adversaries. The colonial 
legislature, meeting in Quebec City, 
had reached final deadlock. Mac¬ 
donald held in his hand an order 
from the British Governor-General 
dis.solving the legislature when hd 
learned that George Brown, leader 
^of the Reformers and his lifelong 
enemy, was now willing to join 
forces with him. 

The two men had not spoken 
together outside the legislature for 
many years and loathed each other, 
but Macdonald did not hesitate. He 
thrift the royal order into a drawer 
and hurried to Brown’s hotel room. 
An hour’s talk created a joint gov- 
ernmi nt whose single purpose was 
to unite all the British colonics in 
some kind of confederation. The an¬ 
nouncement of these plans turned 
the legislature into a riot of 
rejoicing. ^ 

Supreme Turning-point 

For Macdonald, the stern puri¬ 
tanical personality of Brown was 
annoying but manageable. For 
Brown, the public morals and 
private habits of Macdonald were 
scandalous but endurable. With this 
understanding, the ill-matched pair 
barnstormed through the Atlantic 
colonies. In 1864, after months of 
speeches, banquets and promises of 
political patronage, they brought to¬ 
gether, at Quebec, an assembly of 
delegates to write a national consti¬ 
tution. 

The supreme turning-point of 
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Canada’s affairs, and Macdonald’s, 
had been reached. He knew it, and 
kept strictly sober. As manipulator 
of the Quebec Conference he sur- 
prised everyone by his sobriety, 
eloquence and knowledge of consti- 
>utional problems. He used his legal 
skill to argue the details of a na¬ 
tional constitution all day; at night 
he charmed the bickering delegates 
with his d''(dl stories, {iromised 
them jobs in the future government 
or terrified them with threats of 
American power. In the end, though 
he usually scribbletl the notes for 
his .speeches on envelopes, which he 
invariably mislaid, the C'.inadian 
constitution written at Quebec w.is 
almost all his work, set down in his 
unlidv h.indwriting and carried 
awav in his vali.se. It cre.ited a single 
country bearing the name of the 
largest culoin -C.anada. 

When the delegates met in the 
new capital ot Ottawa to present 
their decisions he rose to make the 
keynote address .ind could hardlv 
say a word. For once, the emotions 
stirring him, the immen.se unutter¬ 
able dream, had left the orator 
dumb. 

“Sir John A” 

Macdonald took the draft of the 
constitution to London. T he British 
Oovernment, as aware as the (aina- 
dians of America’s strength, quickly 
gave its approval. Known as the 
British North America Act, the 
constitution was really the foun¬ 
dation of the modern British 


Commonwealth of Nations, though 
no one then fore.saw this long-range 
result. 

The Dominion of Canada, pro¬ 
claimed at Ottawa on July i, 1867, 
amid cannon salutes, bonfires and 
orations, included onlv the four 
provinces of Ontario, Quebec, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. "Hie 
boy from Kingston who hatl become 
its first prime minister and a Knight 
(Jommander of the Bath—“Sir John 
A.,’’ as they called Inm - knew that 
his nation was as vet only a structure 
>l p.iper tiocuments. 

Cold Rash Colony 

Evl\ at Its birth, the Atlantic 
colonies had threatened to secede. 
On the western {ilains the half-breed 
bullalo hunters who styled them- 
.selses the Metis NatKjii were linked 
bv trade onlv with the American 
st.ites to the south ;ind .seemed likely 
to join them. Beyond the Rockies 
the impoverished gokl rush colony 
of British Cailumbia, stjueezed 
between the new American territory 
of Alaska and booming Oregon, had 
not entered the (aiiifederation and 
w'as inclined to join the United 
States. 

If the legal skeleton of (Confeder¬ 
ation was to be fleshed, its sover¬ 
eignty must stretch from Atlantic to 
Pacific. 'Fhe first step was to lure 
British Columbia into joining. Mac¬ 
donald resolved to pay a high price 
tor it—an impossible price, his 
o[)poncnts protested in a voice of 
panic. He would build a railway 
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from the St. Lawrence to the Pacific 
coast! 

In an era of reckless chances the 
old gambler had taken his ultimate 
plunge. Fewer than four million 
Canadians were to finance North 
America’s most difiicult railway— 
round the badlands of the (jreat 
Lakes, across the prairies, through 
the unmapped Rockies and down to 
the Pacific. But, as he had expected, 
the British Columbians, hoping for 
nothing more than a wagon road, 
grasped his offer and joined C’anada. 
It was to be make or break —a rail¬ 
way or no permanent nation. 

It was nearly break. Unl-nown to 
Macdonald, his correspondence with 
the Montreal railway syndicate was 
stolen from a lawyer’s safe and 
delivered to the opposition party in 
Parliament. T o win the election of 
1872 he had sought campaign funds 
from the syndicate and signed, 
probably while drunk, a fatal tele¬ 
gram : “I must have another ten 
thousand. Will be last time of call¬ 
ing. Do not fail.” 

Defeated at Last 

The opposition leaped on that 
telegram. After many narrow es¬ 
capes Old Tomorrow was now at 
last defeated. Although camjiaign 
funds from government contractors 
were nothing new in the sordid 
politics of the era, Macdonald’s sup¬ 
porters abandoned him in preten¬ 
ded horror. The damning evidence 
was uncovered, letter by letter. 
The Pacific Scandal wrecked the 


government, apparently Macdon¬ 
ald’s career, and the railway, too. 

To the new government of 
Liberal Alexander Mackenzie the 
railway scheme seemed financial 
lunacy. It laid bits and pieces of 
track here and there, but British^* 
Columbia, regarding this temporiz¬ 
ing as betrayal, was ready to with¬ 
draw from the Confederation. Was 
Macdonald’s '.vork of nationhood, 
like his career, to collapse un¬ 
finished' Sick at heart, he sat in the 
opposition benches, looking like a 
faded historical relic, a shrunken 
gh of his great days, and watched 
the new government flounder. 

The Old Warrior 

Thex the big dream of C^inada 
returned to him with a new power 
born of mistake and chastisement. 
The people felt it at once. From 
kiwn to town the reviving wi^rrior 
carried the battle into his enemy’s 
camp. He made good use of the po¬ 
litical picnic and, amid laden tables 
of country food, greeted local voters 
by their first names, remembered 
their wives and, from a rough plat¬ 
form or a wagon, aroused them with 
his word picture of a Canadian state 
stretching from sea to sea. 

The gaunt, stooped figure, the 
mane of curls now white, the face 
more deeply lined, the bulbous nose 
redder, the eyes full of laughter and 
the voice of conviction, became a 
myth overtopping the man. His 
pranks were the street-corner gossip 
and family joke of the nation. It 
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heard with delight that he had 
punched an opponent for question¬ 
ing his word on the hustings, had 
been restrained by the sergeant-at- 
arins in Parliament before he could 
pursue a duel of honour, had 
•ih^nited at a heckler, “I can lick you 
as quick as hell can singe a feather! ” 

I’hese lapses were infrequent and 
generally exaggerated. In fact, he 
was working harder and drinking 
less than ever before. A majority of 
Clinadians soon forgave the Pacific 
Scandal. If anyone could save Con¬ 
federation, Its founder was the man. 
Within five years he wa' returned 
to power. 

Macdonald realized that the rail¬ 
way must he pushed to the Pacific, 
whatever its cost. But he also knew 
that the unnatural east-west Cana¬ 
dian economy, erected against the 
norlh-south commeicial pull of the 
continent, must fail if it could not 
be stimulated, and the stimulant 
must be drastic. During his first 
months in office, tarifTs were raised 
to protect Canada’s “infant indus¬ 
tries” and to encourage the move¬ 
ment of goods from east to west. 
These measures might be highly 
questionable economics in the long 
run but, in the short, Macdonald 
advocated them as the only chance 
for the nation’s survival. Wise or 
unwise, what Macdonald called the 
“national policy” would live until 


our time as a key factor in Canada’s 
relations with her neighbour. 

A new syndicate was formed to 
undertake the gigantic task of com¬ 
pleting the railway. Tracks were 
laid at breakneck speed across the 
prairies and through the Rockies. 
The last spike of the C'anadian Pa¬ 
cific Railway was driven on Novem¬ 
ber 7, 1885. The prime minister was 
soon riding through the Rockies on 
the cowcatcher of a locomotive, and 
Canada could claim to be in business 
as a transcontinental state. 

All that work killed Macdonald. 
Ignoring his doctor’s advice, the old 
v/arrior, then a man of 76, depleted 
and sick, dragged himself through 
the hard winter election of 1891, 
maiLhed with the bands and the 
torchlight parades. But even as the 
voters gave him another term of 
[lower he lay paralysed in his house 
beside the Ottawa River. 7 ’he Cana¬ 
dian [icoplc, who h.id learnt to love 
him as much for his faults as for his 
virtues, could hardly imagine their 
nation without him. Expectantly 
tlicv waited for some final word 
from Sir John A. 

None came, and perhaps none 
was needed. The message of his 
long, triumphant but tortured life 
was known to all Canadians. 

He had conceived his own dream 
of Ckinada and bequeathed it to 
his countrymen. 


<=5-/ London journal once ran a competition for a statement of a philosophy 
of life that could be put on a postcard. The winner; “Love, trust, dare 

on doing it.” —Contnbuted by the Rev. Kenneth Nye 


—and keep 




Points to Pander 


family are usually hungry. He will die 
young. But he still has hopes for his 
children: that they will be strong and 
healthy, will be able to read and write, 
will earn a good living, will know in¬ 
dividual freedom in a peaceful world. 
This IS the World’s Average Man. 

—Editorial in The Wesleyan Youth' 


the pleasure of solitude comes 
from having with us some friend to 
whom we can say how sweet solitude 

IS. -—-Williarn Jay 


EOPLE alter so much, that there is 
something new to be observed in them 
for ever. —J.me Austen 

-//Miracles are so called because they 
excite wonder. In unphilosophical 
minds any rare or unexpected thing 
excites wonder, while in philosophical 
minds the familiar excites wonder 
also. 

Each morning the sunrise excites 
wonder in the poet, and the order of 
the solar system excites it every night 
in the astronomer. Astronomy ex¬ 
plains the sunrise, but what shall 
explain the solar system? The uni¬ 
verse, which would explain every¬ 
thing, is the greatest of wondeis, anti 
a perpetual miracle. —George Santayana 

SEEMS incredible, but he repre¬ 
sents two-thirds of mankind. He lives 
in a hut. He cannot read or write. His 
energy is sapped by disease. He labours 
up to 15 hours a day. He works on 
land he does not own. He and his 
60 


OF US arc generally cumbered up 
with ihe thousand and one hindrances 
ano djties which wind us about with 
their spider threads and fetter the 
movement of our wings. 

In order to simplify his duties, his 
business and his life, a man must know 
how to disengage what is essential 
Irom the detail in which it is en¬ 
wrapped, for everything cannot lx; 
equally considered. It is lack of order 
which makes us slaves; the confiJliion 
of today discounts the freedom of to 

morrow. —Amiel 

every friend 1 love who has 
been taken into the brown bosom of 
the earth a part of me has been buried 
there; but tneir contiibution to my be¬ 
ing of happiness, strength and under¬ 
standing remains to sustain me in an 
altered world. —Helen Keiw 




oRRECTioN does much, but cncour- 
;cment does more. Encouragement 
after censure is as the sun after a 

shower. —Goethe 


“i? UNA WA Y Engine 
ON THE Main LineV' 


Out of control, with throttle wide open, JVo. iyo6 roared 
down the track—on one of the wildest rides in railway history 


By R. D. pALtb 



on 


November in jersey City. Towerman Joe 
a warning bell Hilinski looked up, startled. The 


ia.29 P.M., 

12, i959i 

- sounded in HY tower bell shouldn’t have sounded. No 
overlooking the sprawling terminal trains were supposed to be moving 
yard of the Jersey Central Railroad in the yard. Hilinski spun round to 


Condensed from Popular Science Monthly 
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his model board -the ii foot wall 
diagram of the yard. For a moment 
he was reassured. Not a track on 
the board was lit. 

Then a tiny white bulb marking 
Track 9 lit up. Something was 
coming! 

Hilinski peered out into the dark¬ 
ened, silent yard, d'here were no 
lights; nothing was moving. He felt 
his flesh start to creep. 

Suddenly Hilinski spotted a dark 
mass, moving fast. As K approached, 
he made out the shape t)f a diesel- 
electric loc(jm(»tive, with all lights 
extinguished. lie judged from the 
roaring soinul that it was being 
driven at full throttle. 

“She’s going to hit the derail,” he 
gasped. This is a heavy iron wedge 
clamped to one rail to derail any 
runaway wagon before it can roll 
out on to the mam line. 

The locomotive came to the de¬ 
rail—and the impossible happened. 
It went right over it. ILkIi wheel 
sprang eight inches into the air and 
landed back on the rail. Then the 
engine blasted out on Main Line 
Track 3. 

Hilinski, stunned, shouted an 
urgent and seldom-u.sed command 
into his phone: “Hold on three!” 
That was an order to stop all trains 
on Main Line Track ^—a drastic 
step on a busy 6o-mile-an-hour 
thoroughfare. 

Two miles away, joe’s warning 
cry was heard by his brother, assis¬ 
tant chief dispatcher Frank Hilin¬ 
ski, the night boss. 


“What’s wrong demanded 
Frank. 

Joe’s voice shook. “You have a 
runaway engine, travelling fast, all 
dark.” 

“Which way is she headed.'^” 

“VVTst- -against traffic.” 

Frank Hilinski jumped up. Six 
goods and passenger trains were 
rolling on the four main line tracks 
within 30 miles of the terminal. The 
nearest, the castbound New York 
CAocl^er, a crack passenger expre.ss, 
was on Track i, coming fast and 
due to stop at Bayonne in four 
minuses. The runaway on 'Brack 3, 
adjacent to Track i, would slam 
through Bayonne just as passengers 
would be swarming over Track ^ to 
gel to and from the stopfied Cloc^er. 
If the engine ploughed into the 
crowd . . . 

Hilinski quickIv ordered Bayonne 
tower, the local signal box, to t^y to 
stop the Clod^er before she entered 
the station. He also phoned Bayonne 
yards. 

“There’s a runaway engine com¬ 
ing your way,” he told the startled 
yardmaster. “Set flares. We don’t 
know what’s wrong with the crew.” 

Perhaps the driver had fainted, 
with his foot itill heavy on the dead- 
man’s pedal. Perhaps some drunk 
had stolen the engine, or a madman 
was holding the crew at gun point. 

The phone rang. 'I’he Bayonne 
yardmaster reported back. “Your 
engine is No. lyof). Went by here at 
10.34. Never slowed doWn. Couldn’t 
see any crew.” Nc). 1706 was a huge, 
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6doii8 train trom Bound Brook"- 


ELIZABETH, 


Job Hilinski saw funaway 1r0(n K 

’• ’ ^ ' ' '*'i * i 

' 'The New York 

s, ’ is stopped on Track Jr, 


Runaway is switched 
to Perth Amboy Branch' 


Barb 9 r 

towBfA 


Runaway,engine is switched to 
northbound track to avoid goods train. 


Wobdbfidge lowir \ 


Giiomunson leaves goods wagon^ 
- heads south in locomotive jB 

\JS' 

fiarfftfi SatrtA • 

Anrixy^/ 


^PESIH kMsoy 

^Omwbridgo 

>^ftunaway switched tp 


awiit afitittK expite 


SOUTN'AMItnr 


Gudmunson's engine 
stops runaway here 
27 miles from start- 


Seubgle espitts 
standj^ OR 




r/M- 

Vher« rupjway 


5 ^aAroNHi 


123-ton diesel'clectric workhorse 
that did yard duty. 

At 10.35 runaway, having 
covered four miles from HY tower 
in five minutes, charged without 
warning through Bayonne station. 


stater island 


5? 1.'^' <1^* #: 


Tlic train chart now showed that the 
runawav was speeding towards a 
head-on collision, in about 18 min¬ 
utes, with No. 692, a goods train 
rolling cast from Bound Brook. He 
hail to get the engine off Track 3 
somewhere. 

Hilinski turned to a two-track line 
called the Berth Amboy Branch. It 
swings away from the main line at a 
busy junction known as Elizabeth- 
port. But both branch lines were 
blocked. A Pennsylvania seashore 
express was speeding north on 
Track i. A goods train was plodding 
south on Track 2. However, it 
would be 30 minutes before the run¬ 
away could overtake the goods 
train. Hilinski, playing for time. 


Passengers waiting for the Cloc\er, 
now stopped safely outside the 
station, heard the apparition coming 
and shrank back in fright. No one 
was hurt. West of the station, the 
crew of the halted docker was 
astonished to see art engine, all dark, 
roar past on the wrong side and 
vanish into the night. 

In the next 90 seconds, Frank 
Hilinski did some fast thinking. 


ordered Elizabethport tower to send 
the runaway hurtling down the 
branch on southbound Track 2. 

Hilinski now phoned division 
superintendent Joseph Galuppo at 
home. The call awakened Galuppo. 
A normally calm man, he became in 
the next half-hour, he later said, 
almost a nervous wreck. 

Hilinski stated the situation brief¬ 
ly. Should he open Raritan River 
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Draw and dump the engine into the 
river ? 

“No!” roared Cialuppo. Barges 
filled with propane used the Raritan. 
An engine smashing oji to a propane 
barge could set off a devastating ex¬ 
plosion. 

A voice on the speaker inter¬ 
rupted. It was Eli/.abethport tower 
reporting: “Runaway by here. 

Passing her from Main Line Track 
3 to Branch IVack 2.” 

Suddenly superintendent (ialup- 
pci, still on the phone to Ililinski, 
had a daring idea. “Get hold of 
Jeffrey | trainmaster lul Jeflrey, at 
Long liranch, New Jer.scyl,” he 
said. 

At this moment the big goods 
train on Branch Track 2 was ap¬ 
proaching tlie Raritan drawbridge, 
15 miles s(juth. In command of her 
engine was Chet Gudmunson, a 
small, white-haired man. Also rid¬ 
ing the engine were fireman Harold 
Johns and he.id brakciuan Leo 
Barry. At the bridge Gudmunson 
saw a waving lantern and braked to 
a stop. The bridge captain shouted, 
“Your engineer is wanted on the 
phone in a hurry—Jeffrey’s calling.” 

Gudmunson climbed down and 
ran to the bridge phone. Train¬ 
master Jeffrey’s voice said, “Don’t 
interrupt! Just listen. Seconds 
count.” 

Jeffrey said that a runawav was 
coming. “We’d like you to cut off 
your train and proceed immediately 
to the straight track at South Am¬ 
boy. We’ll switch the runaway from 


Track 2 to IVack i to go round our 
stopped train, then back to Track 2 
so she’s behind you. When you see 
her coming up behind, match her 
speed, then slow down, let her 
bump you and force her to stop. 
We’ll stop the northbound express 
at South Amboy.” 

Chidmunson knew he was being 
asked, not ordered. This was beyond 
the call of duty. With retirement 
canning and a wife at home, he 
didn’t h.ive lo risk his life. Neither 
did Johns or Ikirry. 

(hidmun.son consulted with them 
a (• / .seconds. 7 ’hey’d all go. 

By this time, I lilinski had all 
tow,.rs on a single phone circuit. Up 
and down the line, everyone heard 
these rejvjrts in cpiick succession : 

10.5^, from South Amboy tower. 
“Ciudmun.son, passing .southbound, 
moving slowly, ten miles an hour.” 

ro.54, from Barber tower: ‘Run¬ 
away by here fast on Wack 2. Speed 
is 45.” 

ro.55, frijm Woodbridge tower: 
“I just .switched runaway over to 
Track i. She nearly dumped, but 
.she made it.” 

I’hen, at 10.58, from South Am¬ 
boy tower, disturbing news: “Gud¬ 
munson has stopped!” 

At this moment, the runaway was 
only a mile behind. 

Gudmunson was worried. He 
had proceeded half a mile to the 
straight track at South Amboy, as 
ordered. Then, feeling a desperate 
need for more information, he had 
stopped at a trackside telephone. 
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Brakeman Barry went to the track 
phone for instructions. There had 
been no time for the voice at the 
bridge to tell Gudmunson (me im¬ 
portant fact: the runaway was run- 
,ning dark. So the three crewmen, 
staring back into the empty black¬ 
ness of a tunnel through which they 
had just passed, were all watching 
for something they would never 
see: a headlight. 

At the Raritan drawbridge, the 
crew of Gudmunson’s train, mysti¬ 
fied at being left behind by their en¬ 
gine, heard a roar behinc^ them. At 
10.57 runaway skinned past 
them on Track i and across Raritan 
Draw. 

Ahead of the runaway, a switch 
slid and locked. The runaway’s 
speed tape later sh(jwed that she hit 
this ro-m.p.h. switch at 46 m.p.h. 
She lurched, leaned over hard, made 
a slamming turn and settled down 
on southbound Track 2. The pas¬ 
senger train was now safe. But the 
runaway was only half a mile be¬ 
hind Cjiidmunson and his parked 
engine. 

Ahead, to the south, Gudmunson 
could see the express lying in South 
Amboy station with its headlight 
blazing. Normally, it would have 
been dimmed. Gudmunson didn’t 
know that the driver had been 
ordered: “Keep your light on so it 
will shine on the rlinaway.” 

Peering at the darkened tunnel, 
Gudmunson suddenly saw the 
faintest glimmer of light—the dim 
reflection of the express train’s 
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headlight on the runaway. The en¬ 
gine was right on them. 

Johns shouted for Barry as Gud¬ 
munson reached for the throttle. 

A diesel builds up jxjwer slowly 
—you can’t rush it. Gudmunson 
cased the lever back an inch; then 
he gave her quarter throttle and she 
began to roll. Within ten seconds, 
he risked half throttle, and the en¬ 
gine shook. When his speedometer 
said 35, he gave full throttle. 

'I’hey Hew past the express waiting 
Ml South Amboy station. Just ahead 
lay a sharp S-curve. “I’ve got to do it 
now,” Cnidmunson decided. With 
his speed at 60, he began shutting 
down and valving air. The runaway 
was dangerously close. 

Head brakeman Barry thought 
Cjiidmunson slowed too much. 
Barry shouted, “f lold on hard—it’s 
going to ram us!” Cjiidmunson 
yanked the throttle open—but too 
late. The collision was deafening. 
Steel motor-hood doors all along the 
catwalk burst open. Barry and Johns 
were slammed into their seats. 

I’he couplers had met and locked. 
Cjudmunson shut o(T power, but was 
afraid to apply hard brakes; his en¬ 
gine might cartwheel in front of the 
heavier runaway. 

Johns, holding the handrail, crept 
back along the rocking catwalk. The 
heavy steel doors—ten of them— 
kept slamming in his way. Torch in 
hand, he closed each door, swung 
to the other engine and into the cab. 
There was no one there. He flashed 
his light on the controls. Everything 
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was perfectly set for running; throt¬ 
tle pulled back full, air brakes set 
for limning. The isolation switch— 
which can cut generator power from 
the wheel motors -was on. He shut 
the throttle and heard No. ijoG die. 
Then he .set the brakes and switched 
on the cab light. Inslanllv he felt 
Gudmunsofi a[i[)ly full braking 
power to wrestle the runaway to a 
halt. 

The two engines slid to a slop 
in a cloud of hot sand and smoke. 
Gudmun-son proceeded to the near¬ 
est phone. I le lifted the receiver and 
all along the line, from JelTrey at 
Long Branch up to llilipski at jer¬ 
sey (a tv, ihev he.ird his voice: 
“This is Gudmnnson. We got her." 


her 


crew 


.someone 


“How's 
asked. 

“C'rew ^"saidC iiidmun.son. “She’s 
got no crew. She’s a gliost.” 


The MV.SIERY is now two vears old 
and still unsolved. The FB)I and 
New jersey's Public Utilities Com 
mission immediatelv investigated. 
The runaway had been parked, 
awaiting a new crew, with her en¬ 
gine idling, stand.ird practice in cold 
weather. I’he locomotive had taken 
off within two minutes of the time 


her crew left her. What happened 
in those two minutes.? 

Several theories were considered 
—and exploded. Had someone tried 
to steal or wreck the engine.? There 
were no clues, no fingerprints. Be¬ 
sides, It would have taken an expert 
to know the starting procedure. 

1 lad the throttle vibrated open by 
itself? I'his has been known to 
happen on some engines, but tests 
showed It couldn’t have on No. 
1706. E\en if it had, who put the 
engine into gear, released the air 
brakes and put the i.solation switch 
OP “run".^ I lad the runaway been 
c...elessl\' parked.? Her crew, all 
veterans with good records, testified 
rh.ii I hey had carefully gone through 
the eight-step shutdown routine. 

One s.ifetv precaution resulted. 
Locks were installed in all jersey 
(antral engines. lacked in neutral, 
the engine could be idled—bt^t not 
m(jved. 

No. 1706 had covered 22 miles in 
a frightening adventure that lasted 
exactlv minutes. You can see her 
todav, plodding the yard at Jersey 
(aty, strangely docile and content, 
blissfully unaware that she had 
given one of America’s finest rail¬ 
ways a fright it will never forget. 


Fowl Play 

woman who used to sew a zip fastener into her turkey now has a 
fitting successor. Mrs. Dorothy (iroom bought four extra legs from her 
butcher, sewed them neatly on to her turkey and overwhelmed her family 
by serving a .six-legged bird, “fmr once,” she says, “there were enough 
drumsticks to go round.” — H. C. 



A MAN 

and 

A BOV 

ust August a man of 60 and 
a hoy of ^o renounced their 
respective countries. Each., 
according to his lights, 
issued a statement. 

The boy, fohn Osborne, the Eng¬ 
lish playwright, made his statement 
in nhuncT the Left-wing weekly. 

This is .1 letter of hale. It is tor 
you, my courilrymcn. I mean those 
men of my country who have de¬ 
filed it. The men with manic lingers 
leading the sightless, feeble, be¬ 
trayed body of my country to its 
death. You are its murderers and 
there’s little left in my own brain 
but the thoughts of murder for you. 
You have instructed me in my 
hatred for 30 years. You have per¬ 
fected it, and made it the blunt, 
obsolete instrument it is now. I only 
hope it will keep me going- 1 think 
it will. 1 think it tnay sustain me in 
the last few months. 

Till then, damn you, England. 
You’re rotting now, and quite soon 
you’ll disappear. 


The man said: My name is 
Klochko, Mikhail Antonovich. I 
was born in the region of Poltava in 
the Ukraine in 1902, and I have 
lived in Russia all my life ... I de¬ 
cided to leave the U.S.S.R. because 
it became impossible for me to bring 
to realization the scientific projects 
on which 1 was working. This was 
due to many factors. 1 was depressed 
by the lack of contact with the out- 
.side world, the falsity of informa¬ 
tion, and the difficulty of self- 
I Apression. 

it became obvious that if I stayed 
in the U.S.S.R. I would not be 
able to give to mankind all that I 
could if 1 were in a free, democratic 
country. 

1 am now an old man and 
I am afraid of nothing, and I 
do not want my life’s work to be 
wasted. 1 feel that it will not be 
wa.sted here and 1 know that it 
would have been wasted in the 
U.S.S.R. 

Nobody tempted me here. 1 was 
forced to lake this action to seek 
freedom of scientific expression and 
to save what is left of my self- 
respect. 

It is the lack of human dig¬ 
nity in the U.S.S.R. that hurts most. 

I seek neither fame nor glory. I just 
want to serve mankind. 

In these words of the man and of 
the boy, the history of our century 
stands revealed. On the one hand, 
hatred. On the other, the serenity 
that truth and liberty bring. 


Condensed from National Review Bulletin 
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The Race to Save the 
Whooping Crane 

Once doomed to extinction, North America’s rarest 
bird is making a dramatic return^—thanks largely 
to a man who kept on trying 

By PtTiiR Fare 


i 


iJNCHED in a blind on the 
Platte River in central 
Nebraska, two hunters 
scanned the grey October skies. As 
two targets appeared on the hori¬ 
zon, the men raised their guns. 
Then their fingers froze on the 
triggers, and they gazed in wonder 
at the great birds soaring overhead. 
They were snowy white except for 
f jct-black wing tips and carmine 
y heads. Their powerful broad wings 


had a seven-foot spread; their necks 
and heads stretched forward like 
spears cutting through the air. As 
the birds landed to feed, a defiant 
bugle-like call resembling a Red In¬ 
dian war whoop burst from the 
male’s windpipe, coiled like a 
French horn some five feet long. 

The hunters knew at once that 
these were migrating whooping 
cranes—the largest, most magnifi¬ 
cent and among the rarest of all 
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THE RACE TO SAVE THE WHOOPING CRANE 


birds to spread their wings over the 
North American continent. The 
two men rushed to a near-by farm¬ 
house to call their game warden and 
report the sighting. Immediatelv the 
“whooper network” spread the 
'word to other wardens and sports¬ 
men farther south on the migration 
llyway. Newspapers and radio and 
television stations in the area 
warned hunters not to molest the 
great birds. 

I’oday there are only 42 wild 
whooping cranes left, d’he sfiecies 
has been living on the edge of ex 
tinction for many years. Now 11 is 
inching Its way back. Each autumn 
these rare birds are “convoved” on 
their migr.ilion of 2,500 miles from 
their nesting grounds in the wilder¬ 
ness of northern Canada to their 
winter sanctuary at the Ar.insas 
Rctuge on the Texas Gulf Cajast. 
And there each November they are 
counted, in the hope that once .igain 
they will have gained in their 
dramatic comeback. 

At one time whooping cranes 
ranged over almost all North 
America. But as the birds were shot 
for food and sport, and their nest- 
ing grounds on the prairies turned 
into cropland, their numbers de¬ 
clined steadily. The few that sur¬ 
vived did so in remote wilderness 
areas. As early as 1912 the naturalist 
E. H. Forbush pronounced them 
doomed to extinction. Ten years 
later their once tremendous winter¬ 
ing range had shrunk to a pinpoint 
on the Texas coast. 
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Finally, in 1937, to protect the few 
birds that had survived, about 47,000 
acres were set aside as the Aransas 
National Wildlife Refuge. Despite 
this step, the plight of the cranes 
worsened: m 1943 amateur bird¬ 
watchers ne.ir the Blatte River 
sighted onlv one bird. 

This alarming report sparked the 
('o-operative W'hooping Oane Bro- 
ject, set up bv tiie National Audu¬ 
bon Society and the U.S. h'lsh and 
Wildlife Service. Robert I’orter 
Allen, an energetic, cigar-chewing, 
rcjugh and-readv naturalist, was 
ihoscn to head ihe project. 

Allen has servcxl the c.mse of wild¬ 
life preservation well as botli Sanc- 
tiiai v liul Research Director of the 
National Audubon Society. He had 
seen whoopers onlv once in his life, 
on .1 camping trip in the Aransas 
Retuge, when three of the huge 
birds strode by less than 200 viU'ds 
from him. 1 le was overwhelmed by 
their rn.ignilicence—their man-high 
noble bearing, their yard-long stride, 
their wild trumpeting, their fearless 
and untamed spirit. To him, they 
looked like “gre.it prehistoric birds 
prancing ovei the mud Hats.” 

I’he first winter of the project 
Allen counted 25 cranes at Aransas, 
Whoopers mate for life and keep 
each youngster with them for a year. 
Soon he was able to recognize vari¬ 
ous pairs and families. Giving them 
names like “North Family” or 
“Middle Pair,” he plotted 14 dis¬ 
tinct homesteads. Each family of 
adult birds with their brownish-red 
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young born during the summer had 
staked out a territory of about 400 
acres—and woe to any pair that 
wandered into another’s territory! 
(When this happens the defending 
male first challenges the intruder 
with a whoop that can be heard for 
more than a mile, then puts his head 
down and charges with his javelin- 
beak thrust out.) 

As the weather gets warmer each 
March, the birds climb daily into the 
sky. Each day they circle higher and 
higher, as if tugging at the invisible 
stays that bind them to their winter 
quarters. Then one day in early 
April they disappear into the north. 
Allen felt that it was essential for 
him to map their route, town by 
town, to trace them to their breed¬ 
ing grounds, and to protect them 
en route. 

He headed for a major stopping- 
ofT place for the migrating birds, 
the area along the Platte River in 


January 

Nebraska. He had studied reports 
of past sightings of the cranes, and 
now he plotted a probable migra¬ 
tion route. All along the route, a 
network of volunteer observers was 
set up to scan the skies. The birds 
were tracked in Oklahoma and 
Kansas, but in anxious weeks of 
waiting he saw not a single crane 
along the Platte. Finally a farmer 
telephoned and said he was certain 
that he had five cranes on his prop¬ 
erty. Allen raced there in his car, 
but the birds had flown. 

He drove to the airport and found 
a pilot to take him up. Within ten 
minutes the low-flying plane was 
above five large patches of white 
on a mudbank in the river. There 
was no doubt—they were the North 
E'amily and the Slough Pair that 
Allen knew so well. 

The network continued to track 
the birds as far north as Saskatche¬ 
wan. After that they disappeared. 
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A mother and Ttvo of the ^2 wild whooping cranes in existence today 
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Bul Allen now had an accurate 
migration path, a thin line that 
vanes no more than miles. He 
had made an immense stride to¬ 
wards seeing that the birds would 
never again he molested on their 
‘passage acioss America. 

All the sightings showed a 
straight-line route north. Allen ex- 
tended the line and found that it 
pointed close to Regma, Saskatche¬ 
wan. d’his seemed a logical jumping- 
oil pKice to search lor the hiixls, 
since the l.ist recorded nesting ol 
whoopers had hec.-n near there in 
1922. So Allen went to (kinada. 

l ie hitched rides on U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service planes and flew 
back and forth .icross a vast wilder¬ 
ness. Wherever his plane l.inded, he 
asked about the cranes. Some (jf the 
older Eskimoes and Indians recol¬ 
lected the great while birds but told 
Allen thev hadn’t bcxai seen for 
)ears. Finallv, after two summers of 
hunting, he had to call olT the search 
without finding the elusive nesting 
grounds. 

During the following summers 
there were persistent reports by 
pilots who had seen cranes in the 
Northwest I’erritories. A pattern 
was beginning to emerge : all sight¬ 
ings occurred in the vicinity of 
Wood Buffalo Park, one of Ckin- 
ada’s least explored areas. Locating 
and protecting the- nesting ground 
was now more urgent than ever, for 
the 1954 breeding season had been 
the worst since the Co-operadve 
Project began. Not a single young 
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bird reached Aransas that Novem¬ 
ber, and of the 24 birds that had 
gone north the previous spring 
only 21 returned. 

In the spring of 1955 a Ckinadian 
Wildlile Service biologist llymg out 
of Fort Smith in the Northwest 
'rerritones definitelv identified 
whooping cranes with young at 
W'ood Buffalo Park. Allen set out 
by canoe from Fort Smith for the 
remote breeding grounds. With him 
were a re[>resentative from the U.S. 
b'lsh and Wildlife Service and one 
from the Cauiadiaii Wildlife Service. 
I'heir only det.iiled ma[) was one 
dravai half a centtirv before by the 
iiatur.'ilist Ernest 'J'hompson Seton 
when he explored the area. 7 ’hey 
h.ul anticipated a rugged 70-mile 
trip up .1 narrenv, twisting stream, 
but thc’V weren't prepared for the 
succe.ssion of beaver dams and log 
jams ih.it clogged the river, the 
back-bre.iking poi tages, the ceaseless 
attacks bv hordes ol biting insects. 
After a week the weary men gave 
up and Iimj>e(l back to Fort Smith. 

A lew days later a helicopter on 
oil exploration near by look them 
into the wilderness, but the pilot set 
them down in the wrong location. 
It took them 11 gruelling days to cut 
their way out. I'heii they got 
another helicopter. ILis time they 
were landed in a place that looked 
right—a marshy land interlaced 
with shallow ponds and lakes, 

Lhe^men made camp, then fought 
their way through dense thickets. 
Suddenly there was a flash of white 
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in front of them—a whooper! Allen 
had finally reached the last strong¬ 
hold of the whooping cranes. 

The discovery of the site came 
none too soon. A survey was then 
being made for a new railway line 
that would have passed dangerously 
close to the nesting birds. An alter¬ 
native route has now been selected. 
Moreover, the Canadian Govern¬ 
ment has closed the whole area to 
low-flying aircraft. 


The count of 42 wild cranes flying 
today is double what it was when 
the Aransas Refuge was established. 
(In addition, there are six birds in 
captivity in zoos.) It is still too early 
to say that the battle to save the 
whooping crane has been won. As a 
species, it has a precarious hold on 
life, but it is holding on. 

Thanks largely to Allen’s efforts, 
these magnificent birds are no 
longer flying into oblivion. 


Photographic Memories 

Mark Twain often received photogiaphs from men who were con¬ 
vinced that they looked like him. Finally he asked his printer to run off a 
few hundred copies of the following letter: 

“My Dear Sir; I thank you very much for your letter and the photo¬ 
graph. In my opinion you arc more like me than any other of my 
numerous doubles. I may even say that you resemble me more closely 
than I do myself. In fact 1 intend to use your picture to shave by. Yours 
thankfully, S. Clemens.” 

It was a pretty shoddy-looking shirt, but the best he could find^ so 
Jenkins bought it. Inside he found a slip of paper bearing a girl’s name 
and address and also the message : “Please write and send me your photo- 
graph.” 

On a romantic impulse, Jenkins wrote to the girl and sent her his pic¬ 
ture. In a little while an answer came. With great excitement, he opened 
it and read; “Thanks for the photograph. I have been making these 
crumby-looking shirts for a long time, and I just had to see what kind 
of fellow would wear one of them.” —l.a.s.j. 

The P^BI agent in a U.S. Western state was hot on the trail of a fugitive. 
When word came that he was heading for a small town, the G-man tele¬ 
phoned the local sheriff. 

“You send me a pitcher of that guy and I’ll git him good,” the sheriff 
promised. That night the government agent mailed the sheriff not one 
but a dozen pictures of the wanted man—^profiles, full face, standing, 
sitting, and in various costumes. Within 24 hours he received an electri¬ 
fying telephone call: 

“We got II of those crooks locked up already,” the sheriff boasted. 
“And I guarantee to jug the last one before morning I” 



1 itm i’ 

with one end tucked inside. Little 
boxes are placed inside bigger boxes 
and carried upstairs to the attic. 
(The rear attic, that is. The front 
attic is full of last year’s boxes.) 

Everything else is shoved into the 
fircpl.ice, including one flccce-lined 
’^lovc, the envelope of nuts and bolts 
for the boy’s unassembled bicycle 
and a ffift token from Uncle 
Flcrbcrt; and a match is touched to 
the shavings, producing a blast of 
flame which singes the paint off the 
m.intclpiece. If you hear the sudden 
patter of leet on the roof, it isn’t 
Santa Claus. It’s the lire brigade, 
arriving to hght a chimney blaze. 

Christmas night is generally de¬ 
voted to sorting out all the presents 
and trying to remember which rela¬ 
tive gave what to whom. Personally 
I think there should be a law re- 
e}uiring each (k)nor to state clearly 
on his gift (i) what it’s for, (2) how 
much it cost, and (j) where it came 
from so that we can take it back. 
Last Christmas we ended up with 
seven tags left (iver, and we’re still 
trying to account for the following 
Items: 

—A set of cocktail glasses with 
Spanish dancing girls painted on 
them. Aunt Agatha’s card was with 
them, but when you hold the glasses 
up to the light the girls haven’t got 
any clothes on, and that doesn’t 
sound like Aunt Agatha. 

—A piece of hand-painted pottery 
which looks like a jug, except that 
there’s a place to screw it on to the 
wall. It might be a soap dish, but 
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that doesn’t explain why it lights up 
when I plug it in. 

—This little Christmas whatsit 
that Cousin El lie knitted herself. 
We’re not sure whether it goes on 
top of something, like a tea caddy, 
or whether something goes in¬ 
side it, like a hot-water bottle. But 
I never heard of a hot-water bottle 
with sleeves. 

Mv S(dution is what I call Ford’s 

j 

All-Purpose T’hank-You Letter, 
which runs more or less like this: 
“just a line to sav how much we ap- 
pp’ci.ite your like Xmas remem¬ 
brance, viHi couldn’t have surprised 
us more, v/e haven’t got one like it, 
it will certainly come m handy, and 
how did you ever guess it was some¬ 
thing wc always wanted?” To be on 
the safe side, I send the letter un¬ 
signed. 

Then, of course, there’s the 
Christmas-night phone call. This 
always turns out to be from my 
wife’s brother, and doesn’t come in 
until two the next morning because 
all the lines are jammed. The 
receiver is handed rapidly from 
one member of the family to an¬ 
other while 1 sit sleepily on the edge 
of the bed in my pyjamas and try 
to guess who’s talking. The conver¬ 
sation lasts for 20 minutes. 

Wife’s brother: Hi, there, Merry 
Christmas ! And now hold on, Edie 
wants to say Merry Christmas. 

Edie; Merry Christmas. 

Me f trying to recall which one 
Edie is) : Merry Christmas. 

Wife’s brother (who seems to be 





master of ceremonies) Here’s some¬ 
body else who wants to say Merry 
Christmas. 

Somebody else Merry Christmas. 

Wife’s brother And now here’s 
little Buddy, say Merry Christmas 
to Uncle Corey, Buddy (1 hiriy 
seconds of total <>ilence, followed by 
a dap and a loud wad ) And now, 
before you hang up, will you pul 
Sis back on for a minute bccaust 
some other people have just dropped 
in to say Merry Christmas? 

I’he ensuing week is given over 
to the annual post Yule visits T hesc 
art made b) groujis of gimlet e>ed 
relilives, who drop in ostensibly to 
look at the tree but aetii ‘lly to see 
whether their own gieeting ^ard 
occupies a prominent place on the 
mantelpiece They always arrive un 
announced, and you have to be 
ready at anv moment day oi night to 
slip on those knitted ski socks or 
struggle into that pl.nel smoking 
jacket when vou hear the first 
scrunch of gravel in the drive The 
best plan is to wear cveryrhiniJ to 
bed until the holiday is over 

Which brings up the problem of 
just when the holiday is over Some 
people say the Christmas tree should 
be taken down on New Year’s Eve 
Others claim it should remain until 
Twelfth Night Still others leave it 
up until the following year and save 
themselves a lot of trouble. 

My own household is divided. 
My wife’s position is that it seems 
too bad to take it down after all that 
work. My own position, on the 


other hand, is bent slightly forward 
with my head craned to one side, 
owing to the fact that my easy chair 
has been mo\ ed to the other side of 
the room and the flex of the read¬ 
ing lamp doesn’t quite reach. I 
can’t even look at ttlevision because 
the coloured bulbs lefleet on the 
screen To make m liters worse, the 
tree lights keep going out, and 1 
hive to gel down on my hands and 
knees ind crawl under the low 
bnnehes, in order to replice them 
At last 1 pul my loot down, 
squishing a couple of holly berrits 
into the carpet “Th it tret is coming 
di)V n tomorrow,” I annouiitt hrm 
ly, “if i hive to do all the work my 
seh ” I’liis IS (xaetly what happtns 
Tht ceremony is in sharp eon 
trast to the happy stcnt of two 
weeks ago Gone arc the txeittincnt 
and shouts of “Let us helj) you, 
DaddyThe tree decorations are 
removed one by one in ^heavy 
silence, broken only by a few muf 
fled Hibs Balancing on a stepladdcr, 
1 hit the last gilt angel olf the top 
branch Amid the accusing gl inces 
of the entire family I shoulder the 
denuded evergreen, leaving a trail 
of tinsel and fallen needles as I carry 
It through the house, and stick it in 
a snowdrift in the front garden. 
There it leans all the winter at a de¬ 
jected angle, a sad reminder that 
Christmas is over at last. 

Or IS It? Promptly on January 2 
the bills will start arriving, and by 
the time I get them all paid it will 
be Christmas again. 



The Coming Showdown 
in South Vietnam 

How the United States is staking her reputation on the 
fate oj one small nation. The odds are long, and ij the gamble fails, 
all South-East Asia may be lost to Communism 


E \rRY Nit.HT fur- 
tivt bands of 
Communist guer- 
nllas, dressed m black 
peasant pyjamas or 
faded khaki, dart 
silently along jungle 
p ilhs of South Viet 
nam, pursuing their 
muiderous missions. 
On the road from 
Hanmethuot recently, 
one band melted into 
the shadows as two 
members of the Na¬ 
tional Assembly ap¬ 
proached in their 
jeep. Then, at a signal 
from their leader, 
the Reds pounced. 
Seconds later, the 
two assembly-men lay 
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dead; the grim struggle to keep the 
Communists from winning South 
Vietnam had claimed two more 
victims. 

It is an elusive war. The Viet 
Cong, which is what the ('ommu- 
nist Vietnamese are called, are 
everywhere; tossing grenades into 
isolated villages in the rice fields in 
the south, sowirio unrest among the 
border tribesmen in the highlands to 
the north, f'uelled by Communist 
North Vietnam with supplies and 
men smuggled through Laos over 
the clandestine Ho Chi Minh I'rail, 
this steady attack is aimed at a rich 
target. 

The Prize, (airled like .< shrimp 
round the Indo-Chinese peninsula, 
South Vietnam is washed by 900 
miles of the South China Sea. Near 
the southern coast is the {)ort city 
of Saigon, where wealthy exporters 
deal in rice, and in the rubber, tea, 
cinnamon and copra that pour on to 
the docks from plantations in the 
near-by countryside. The delta’s deep 
black soil is some of the world’s 
richest, and could produce still more 
food if developed with roads and 
modern farming techniques. 

Vietnam (land of the South) has 
long beeen a magnet for conquerors. 
The Chinese came in the second 
century b.c. and stayed a thousand 
years. The French arrived in the 
nineteenth century. They cut roads 
‘and railways through the jungle, in¬ 
troduced rubber and expanded the 
rice area for the profit of Paris. 
Fver since the French left—in 1955 
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—the Communists have plagued 
the country. 

d’he struggle is savage. In the first 
seven months of 1961 alone, the dead 
on both sides totalled 2,500. With 
the disintegration of the West’s posi¬ 
tion in Laos, most areas along the 
South Vietnam border are held by' 
the Ojmmunist Pathet Lao, and the 
Ho Chi Minh Trail has become an 
almost open thoroughfare through 
which Communist reinforcements 
pour. The Communists are enlarg¬ 
ing camps and even building air¬ 
strips in southern Laos for the rising 
struggle against South Vietnam’s 
haris'cd 150,000-man army. 

The Decision. Faced with this 
C'.ommunist challenge, the United 
States iias made a major decision; 
South Vietnam must be defended at 
all costs. The virtual collapse of 
Laos exposed two other nations to 
the threat of Communists on their 
borders—Thailand and Cambodia. 
Both will be closely observing the 
United States’ performance in South 
Vietnam. 

South Vietnam has been U.S.- 
sponsored from the start; its govern¬ 
ment is militantly anti-Communisl, 
and its soldiers are willing to fight. 
If the United States cannot or will 
not save South Vietnam from the 
Communist assault, no Asian nation 
can ever again feel safe in putting 
its faith in the United States—and 
the fall of all of South-East Asia will 
be only a matter of time. 

In committing itself to the de¬ 
fence of South Viettiam, the United 
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States has also committed itself to 
the support of South Vietnam’s 
stubby, stubborn President Ngo 
Dinh Diem, 60, who runs the war, 
the government, and everything else 
in South Vietnam from a massive 
••desk in his yellow stucco Freedom 
Palace in Saigon. President Diem, 
who has long had a common border 

O 

with the ('ommunists, has never 
mistaken them for friends. (Lf)ng 
before the Second World War, 
Diem fought the Communists in his 
country. At the end of the war he 
was .irrested, and his b'-other was 
shot by them.) 

Don’t Argue. Ngo I^inh Diem 
grew to manhood in an atmosphere 
of smouldering resentment against 
the FVcnch. FI is father was a cul¬ 
tured, educated mandarin. Young 
Diem went to the local F'rench 
school of law and administration, 
then into government service as a 
district administrator. 

In China, in the middle ’20’s, the 
youthful Vietnamese Oimmunist 
Ho ('hi Minh had formed his 
“Young Vietnamese Revolutionary 
League,” and was sending agents 
and propaganda south to foment 
trouble. Diem himself was already 
a fervent nationali.st, but he w'as 
shocked by the extremist cries for 
violence. Energetically he went to 
work arresting local Communists. 
He also went to work on the French. 
But they would listen neither to 
Diem’s warnings regarding the 
Communists nor to his persistent 
pleas for better living conditions for 


the peasants. When Diem was in¬ 
vited to become Minister of the 
Interior, he demanded assurance 
that the French would agree to a 
strong nationalist voice in the 
promised new legislature. “You 
have a difficult character,” he was 
told. “Take the job and don’t argue 
so much.” 

At odds with the French, Diem 
steered clear of politics through 
most of the ’30’s and the war. After 
Ho (Ti Minh’s Oimmunists started 
the IndoY'hina war in 1946, the 
French offered to back Diem as 
!iead of a provisional government. 
I^iit they baulked when he de¬ 
manded dominion status for Viet¬ 
nam. l^iem packed up and left. 

An Independent. Then in 1954 
came disaster at Dicn Hicn Phu. 
Suddenly the defeated French need¬ 
ed peace in Indo-C'hina—and 
desperately reached for an “inde¬ 
pendent” who could perhaps sal¬ 
vage something out of the shambles. 
Diem began negotiating with Bao 
Dai, the young puppet emperor 
who was lolling on the Riviera. 
Finally the French Covernment 
authorized Bao Dai to meet Diem’s 
basic demand: independence for 
Vietnam. 

The war-ravaged land that Diem 
took over was hardly a nation at all. 
Two weeks after he was installed as 
premier, Vietnam was carved in 
half at the Geneva bargaining table 
by the weary and discouraged 
French, who agreed to hand over 
the north to the Communists. That 
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left Diem’s amputated south to go it 
alone. The economy was in tatters. 
Diem had no cohesive civil service 
and coqld not even depend on a 
loyal army, since his French-trained 
military chief, (ieneral Nguyen Van 
Hinh, was [)]otting to take over the 
government himself. A private 
gang, the notorious Hinh Xuyen, 
actually operated the national 
police, having bought the “conces¬ 
sion” from Hao Dai for Rs. 47 lakhs, 

Gangbuster. In this crisis Diem 
got little help from the French, but 
the United States backed him to the 
hilt. The U.S. special emissary made 
it clear to (General Hinh that the 
United vStales would grant no aid to 
any army that opposed the premier. 
When the showdown came, Hinh 
fled to exile in France. 

With the army behind him. Diem 
could crack down on the Binh 
Xuyen. He closed the opium dens, 
gambling halls <ind bordello.s, from 
which the Hinh Xuyen drew its 
revenues, then fought the gangsters 
with armed force. In October 1935 
the Republic of South Vietnam was 
proclaimed, and Premier Diem be¬ 
came its first pre.sident. 

Diem’s achievements are impres¬ 
sive. He has fought the Communists 
16 hours a day for seven years. In 
that time he has built a nation from 
the wreckage of the Indo-Chinese 
war. Rice exports have quadrupled 
and currency reserves are high. To 
Diem’s credit is a successful land- 
reform programme, lower rents for 
peasants, a boom in light industry; 


with the help of U.S. dollars, he has 
built a network of roads, irrigation 
projects, power plants and railway 
lines. But Diem is no democrat by 
instinct. He runs things his way, 
taking advice only from a few 
aides and his tight-knit family. 
Though he operates under a demo¬ 
cratic constitution and holds elec¬ 
tions, they are always carefully 
controlled. 

Diem has still not won the remote 
farmers to the government side. 
Fully a quarter of all the villages 
are in the hands of the C>)mmunist 
gue: (dlas, and often this is more 
voluntary than forced. Hundreds of 
thousands of South Vietnamese still 
think ('f the rebels, not as Commu¬ 
nists out as resistants continuing 
the nationalist battle first started 
against the French. To them the 
Americans have simply replaced the 
French as their overlords. All^too 
often, local ofHcials have been ap¬ 
pointed by Diem because of their 
personal loyalty rather than their 
efficiency, and all too often they 
have taken advantage of their posi¬ 
tion to extort money from the 
peasants, and have thrown mer¬ 
chants into jail to extract ran.som. 

In the past Diem has stubbornly 
refused to accept U.S. advice in 
dealing with his countrymen. But 
the lesson of Laos and the new 
urgency of the U.S. administration 
seem to have changed him. 

On,the military side, the U.S. pro¬ 
gramme is as tough as Diem could 
wish. Kennedy’s task force is headed 
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by Sterling Cottrell, 47, a career 
State Department officer and a 
“hard-line” man on South-East 
Asia. Cottrell is willing to use 
rough, unorthodox methods to stop 
the Communists, and he works 
..closely with Brigadier-General 
Edward Lansdale,. the Pentagon’s 
guerrilla-warfare expert. 

Under the new plan, modern 
weapons will be furnished to the 
Self-Defence Corps, the village 
guards who now make do with clubs 
and ancient muskets. The Civil 
(xuard, an armed policy auxiliary, 
will be doubled. Eventually, the 
Civil Guard will be trained to take 
over many of the static defence jobs 
that now tie down much of the 
army. 7 ’he United States also wants 
to drill more and more of the army 
in the stealthy jungle tactics that the 
Viet Cong itself uses. 

Already U.S. military advisers in 
Vietnam have trained 6,500 native 
troops in the new, mobile Ranger 
tactics designed to out-guerrilla the 
guerrillas. At Nhatrang, eight new 
Ranger companies are learning the 
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tricks: scaling cliffs, walking noise¬ 
lessly in jungle undergrowth, learn¬ 
ing how to kill swiftly. The Ho 
chi Minh Trail is now a two-way 
street; Ranger patrols are probing 
into North Vietnam to give Ho a 
taste cT his own medicine. 

Vietnamese troops are also getting 
lessons in psychedogy: do not kill 
farmers’ pigs or rape their daughters 
(military misconduct has been one 
of the biggest peasant complaints 
against the government). To knit 
the villages together and give them 
some sense of contact with Saigon, 
villagers will beecjuipped with radio 
transmitters to permit fast report to 
headc^uarters when guerrillas attack. 
Diem’s growing Youth Corps is be¬ 
ing trained to run the transmitters 
and act as an intelligence network 
throughout the country. 

It is late in the game to salvage 
South-East Asia and drive the Reds 
back within their own borders. But 
given resolve, hard work and the 
co-operation of the veteran Com- 
munist-hghtcr in the yellow stucco 
palace, it may not be too late. 


In a Class by Itself 

^HE INSTRUCTOR of a human relations class asked the students to pick 
out the one word which does not belong in the following group: men, 

WOMEN, RUG, SE:^, EGG. 

Almost everyone in the class picked the word “rug.” But to their sur¬ 
prise the instructor showed them they were wrong. She said, “You can 
beat a man, you can beat a woman, you can beat a rug, and you can beat 
an egg, but you can’t beat sgx.” —G, G. A. 



After one of the most fascinating virus hunts in historyy 

British scientists may soon be able to put an end to 
the sniffling miseries that torment millions 


Closing In 
on the 
Common 
Cold 

By ). 1). Kai'( 11) H 

1 !|n’ the cMlhalnil town of 
S.ilisburv, EngLind, a 
group of scientists arc hot 
on the trail of a preventive and cure 
for the most widespread and costly 
of all diseases—the common cold. 

It is not too much to hope that the 
end of such misery may be in sight. 
In the last three years British re- 
searchers have managed to do some¬ 
thing never before achieved: they 
have cornered the cold in the labora¬ 
tory. In effect, the disease has been 
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j)ut into a test-tube for concentrated 
study. 

In addition, British scientists 
have made strides towartls a cold 
vaccine, and have produced a sub¬ 
stance which may well be the great 
est mc'dical break-! 110)110)1 since 
penicillin. But unlike' [lenicillin and 
Ollier antibiotics, wfiich are active 
m.iinlv against batteria, the new 
subst.',.ce, called interleron, lights 
virusi.,. Krorn it could come, if early 
promises are realized, an injection or 
pill till! lets swilllv ag.iinsf colds, 
llu, polio aiul a host ol other virus 
diseases that plague both the 
animal ami the human world. 

The work of the (Common (lold 
Research Unit of Bnt.im’s Medical 
Research CCouncil started in i(y.|0 in 
an unprepossessing setting—22 pre- 
tabs plus a scattering of huts ('n the 
farmlands outside Salisbury, 'rhis 
was the hospital lor the study of 
communicable diseases, which, fully 
sialfed, was presented to Britain in 
1941 by H.irvard University and the 
American Red (toss. 

At the end of the war the property 
was handed over to Britain’s Medi¬ 
cal Research Council to use as it 
wished. Sir (Christopher Andrewes, 
famous virologist and discoverer of 
the first flu viru.s, decided that 
Salisbury should become the focal 

Today's fletdth 
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point of the biggest assault ever 
launched against the common cold. 

The problems facing the team 
which he assembled were formid¬ 
able. Beyond doubt the cold is one 
of the most baffling diseases ever to 
confront researchers—far more diffl- 
’•cult than polio, inbnilely more com¬ 
plex than tuberculosis. The man in 
the street might think he knows 
what a cold is, but research men 
weren’t sure that they did. 

A great deal, of course, was 
known about its behaviour pattern. 
It spreads from [lerson to person, 
and it appears in ihree aniiual waves 
—at the beginning of the school 
year, with the advent of cold 
weather, and with the first glimmer¬ 
ings ot sjiring. But no one had ever 
seen the virus-or viruses—which 
cause colds. There was, indeed, only 
indirect evidence that the disease is 
virus caused. A CkTman researcher 
had taken nasal washings from 
people sulTering from colcis, filtered 
them to strain out all bacleri.i, then 
sprayed the filtrate into noses of well 
people. They went down with colds. 
This at least indicated that b.icteria 
were not responsible. 

Towards prevention or cure, re¬ 
search had made almost no progress. 
No knov/n cold remedies stood up 
to critical testing. Often, research 
men find helpful tips in old wives’ 
tales. Not so with the cold. Plenty of 
fluids during colds? “Apparently 
based on the fact that no one’s ever 
seen a fish sneeze,” one researcher 
said. Fatigue? Volunteers kept 
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awake for 56 hours contracted colds 
no more readily than well-rested 
people. 

A major stumbling block to cold 
researchers was the fact that most 
labor.itory animals refuse to catch 
the disease. As far as researchers 
know, only one animal, the chim¬ 
panzee, is prey to man’s wheezy 
misery, and chimps are expensive 
and hard to handle. In the face of 
such discouraging facts, Sir Chris- 
tofiher Andrewes decided to use 
human volunteers. 

i’he prefab buildings were parti¬ 
tioned into small flats. Via press and 
radio Andrewes asked for volun¬ 
teers. 'I’hey would spend ten day 
isolation periods, living two to a flat; 
hot meals would be left at the door; 
iherr would be a free bottle of beer 
a dav, books to read, a radio and a 
thrce-shilling tlailv alkrwance. To 
date, upwards of 7,000 people have 
come forward undergraduates 
studying for examinations, writers 
seeking solitude, tired mothers, even 
hcrnevmooiiers. 

In return for their free “holidays” 
volunteers agreed to a .set research 
ritual. For four davs they were 

t / 

under observation, just to be sure 
that they had brought no cf)lds with 
them. Earlier work had indicated 
that colds become noticeable one to 
three days after exposure. (Out¬ 
breaks in isolated Arctic towns, for 
example, follow the arrival of ships 
within three days.) 

On the fifth day, the Salisbury 
volunteers were given special nose 






drops—nasal washings from people 
with colds. After the drops, about a 
third of the volunteers developed 
colds. Why not all? Presumably, 
natural defences warded olT infec¬ 
tion. Said Sir C'hristophcr: “We 
strongly suspect th.it catching a 
cold depends on receiving cjuite a 
small tlose ol virus at .1 lime when 
'one’s defences are off guard.” 

Ten years passed, and the cold re- 
vcaletl few of its tightly held secrets 
—“a h.'irren and frustrating period,” 
according to Sir Cdiristopher. Yet a 
few clinical facts did accumulate. 
The cold itself is a rather innoc¬ 
uous, three-day affair: slight sore 
throat, possibly a headache, .ind al¬ 
ways a watery discharge from the 
nose. When nasal discharges thick¬ 
en and become yellowish, this is a 
sign that bacteii.i, always present in 
the nose and throat, have taken over 
the fertile ground prep.arcd by the 
virus—the raw, inlkimed mucous 
membranes. The researchers con¬ 
cluded that the virus prepares the 
way for an attack by bacteria on 
throat, nasal anti other tissues. 

Along the way, researchers picked 
up random facts. It became clear 
that the cold virus is almost fanci¬ 
fully small, only T/3ooth the size of 
the average bacterium. In the lab¬ 
oratory it could be passed through 
filter material, the ultra-microscopic 
pores of which were 50 milli¬ 
microns in diameter. And it is re¬ 
markably durable. It can be deep 
frozen, stored for years and still 
produce colds. 


The Salisbury workers checked 
the generally accepted idea that 
chilling predisposes to colds. In 
February weather they asked volun¬ 
teers to take hot baths, then put on 
bathing suits, allow themselves to be 
doused with cold water and stand in 
draughts until their teeth chattered. 
Others were asked to wear wet socks 
all day. Not one of them contracted 
C(jlds unless the virus material was 
also dropped in their noses. 

Melpfui as all this was in building 
up the most complete picture of the 
cold ever brought together, the re¬ 
searchers still hadn’t managed to 
trap tV cold in a test-tube where 
they could study its wily ways and 
its points ol weakness. 

The in St problem was to find a 
diet pleasing to the cold virus, some¬ 
thing on which it would thrive in a 
test-tube. I’or more than ten years the 
Salisbury researchers racked their 
brains. Bacteria can subsist on a^ 
most anything. Viruses, on the other 
hand, require a diet of living tissue. 
The viruses of yellow fever and flu, 
for example, thrive on the growing 
embryos in chickens’ eggs. Cold 
virus disdained such fare. Possibly it 
would be tempted by human throat 
tissues removed at surgery; after all, 
that was its natural habitat.No luck. 
Lung tissues, nasal tissues? Again 
unfavourable results. 

At this discouraging juncture a 
hot tip came from America’s Har¬ 
vard University. Dr. John Enders, 
later to win a Nobel Prize, recorded 
striking success with growing polio 
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viruses on kidney tissue taken from 
monkeys. The Salisbury researchers 
tried the same approach with cold 
viruses. No luck. But perhaps the 
virus could be tempted by kidney 
cells from human embryos.? An ap¬ 
peal went out to London hospitals 
lor the tissues resulting from sur¬ 
gical intervention in pregnancy. 

The first evidence f)f a real 
break-through billowed. The virus 
appeared to grow on the human 
kidney cells. But it was still feeble 
growth—until a magnificent labora¬ 
tory accident occurred. 

As nourishment in the laboratory 

/ 

the k'.di ey cells had been given a 
diet of a standard culture medium 
called igvi. It was a mixture of vita¬ 
mins, minerals, amino acids and 
bicarbonate of soda. For reasons 
totally mysterious at the time (1959) 
the cold virus suddenly began to 
grow with enthusiasm never ob¬ 
served before. It even left behind 
clear, microscopic evidence of hav- 
•ng attacked and damaged the kid¬ 
ney cells. Here was the beginning 
of the first laboratory test for cold 
virus. 

A quick check showed why these 
things had happened. Through a 
fortunate error, the 199 culture con¬ 
tained only half the bicarbonate of 
soda called for. This lessened alka¬ 
linity was precisely what the cold 
virus wanted. 

Dr. David Tyrrell, a young mem¬ 
ber of the research team, checked 
the acidity of his own nose. It tallied 
almost exactly with that of the faulty 


199. Next he put thermometers up 
his nostrils to check temperature— 
91 degrees Fahrenheit was the read¬ 
ing most of the lime. 

Researchers now knew exactly 
what the cold virus liked to eat and 
at what temperature greatest growth 
would be achieved. Mankind’s tor¬ 
mentor was in the laboratory at long 
last. Virus was passed from tube to 
tube 20 or more times with no loss 
of enthusiasm for growth. Juice 
from test-tubes produced colds in 
human volunteers alter six, seven, 
eight passages. 

The significance of all this.? The 
first step in [iroduction of a pro¬ 
tective vaccine rs to ^row virus or 
bacteria in a laboratory, to grow it 
readily and in cjuantity. ITe virus 
is then killed ^as in the Salk vaccine 
fur polio), or weakened, to make it 
safe tor use. 

I’he time has not t]uite arrived for 
this step. More must be known 
about the varieties of virus that cause 
colds; nine strains have so far been 
isolated. T he hope is that most colds 
may be caused by only three or four 
strains of virus which could be in¬ 
cluded in a single vaccine injection. 

While these heady events were 
occurring in .Salisbury, other impor¬ 
tant work was going on in an asso¬ 
ciated laboratory at Mill Hill, north 
of London. There a young research¬ 
er, Dr. Alick Lsaaes, discovered that, 
on being attacked by a viru.s, the 
body’s cells throw off a protective 
protein stuff he has christened “in¬ 
terferon” because it interferes with , 





virus reproduction. It is not secreted 
in large amounts, only enough to 
hold the line until antibodies arc 
built up in the blood to light the in¬ 
vasion. Hut if considerable amounts 
of interferon could be produced, 
mightn’t this remarkable stutT slay 
virus invaders without the need for 
antibodies? Mitihln’t it be that long- 
sought will-o'-the-wisp—a pill to 
stamp out colds before th(’y get 
really started? 'I'hcrc appe.irs to be 
an excellent chance that answers to 
both questions will be yes. 

When teams of chemists set to 
work to isolate this magic stuff 
thrown off by cells under attack, it 


turned out to be a fluffy white' 
powder. The tiny amounts available 
were tested on tiny animals. Mice 
infected with the deadly sleeping- 
sickness virus made sprightly re¬ 
coveries when given interferon. The 
same was true with virus pneu-^ 
monia and other diseases. In the 
laboratory interferon acts against ^z// 
viruses so far tested, including the 
cold virus. 

With pieces of the cold [)uzzle 
falling rapidly into place, the llnal 
solution of the problem may be 
near. Observes Sir (Christopher 
Andrwv''es: “We feel that we are 
now ..rmly on the right road.” 


Cartoon Qiiips 

NtJRsL to CO-worker in hospital nurserv as she holds up baby for proud 
father to see; “I’nc duiwn this one to 12 new lathers today, and he’s 

j 

a chip off the oUl block to each one of them.” —R. k. 

CnKgiiL-WKiTiNo husband to wife: “Well, wc’rc finally out of the woocl.^ 
We arc now in the quicksand.’" -s’ E.v. 

Si*Et:iAi.tsT to patient in hospital bed : “My consultants and 1 would like 
your permission to call in a general practitioner.” --Gardner Rea 

One small boy to another, at dancing class: “I don’t mind the dancing 
so much, but 1 hate the politeness.” —Galbraith 

Koreo man in opera box at curtain call, to friend : “Don’t clap, or you’ll 
send them in for another innings.” —e. d. 

Hushand to wife, as their young son sits with his eyes glued to football 
match on television: “He’s just too wrapped up in sport to get out for 
the exercise he needs.” —George Clark 

Secretary to downhearted boss whose desk is piled high with papers: 
“Allowing for holiday excitement, office parties, post-season let-down and 
normal absenteeism, .we should have December’s work done by 
January 25th.” — Herbram 






















































































































































































































































































































Day of Doom in 

\ .ARTiNiQUE is ii tropical 
PV/ti/e the volcano rumbled^ , 4 | , island with a romantic 

lovely St. Pierre slumbered on. It ^ history embracing piracy, 

, ; . ^ ■ I • • j rcats of war and elegantly man- 

awoke only to perish-,n a singk, livi„g-it was the birthplace 

searing instant. Out of 50,000 of Josephine, Napoleon’s empress. 

people^ only one survived It lies some 280 miles north of 

Trinidad, is 45 miles long, 20 miles 

92 Condensed from American Heritage. Drawing by Allen Saalburg, reprinted by special 
permission of Holiday Magazine, O 1949 by Curtis Publishing Co., U.S.A. 





Martinique Bv Lately Thomas 


wide, forested and extremely moun- populous town. Author Lafeadio 
tainous. Mount Pelce, the highest Hearn described it as “the quaintest, 
peak, 4,428 feet above the sea and queerest, prettiest little city in the 

volcanic, dominates the entire north Antilles.” The French had been 
end of the island. established on the island for genera- 

Nestling at Pelee’s foot on the tions, and in spirit and customs the 
western Caribbean shore, in 1902, town was unalterably French, 
was St. Pierre, the island’s most There were several churches and 
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a cathedral, theatres, clubs, caf<?s, 
dancing societies, banks, convents, 
seminaries, a lycee, a college and 
rum distilleries. And, of course, 
there was La Montagne, the volcano 
at Mount Pelee’s peak, only five 
miles north. 

The people of St. Pierre treated 
the volcano with proprietary pride, 
as a sort of pet, a tamed lion. Some 
feeble volcanic activity had occurred 
in the eighteenth century, and 
the older people still recalled the 
harmless eruption of 1851; but the 
mountain’s primeval fires were 
assumed to be banked. Its flattened, 
cloud-beset crest was a spot for pic¬ 
nics. When, early in April 1902, a 
faindy sulphurous vapour was 


•Jmumy 

noted by excursionists near the sum¬ 
mit of Pelee, no great attention 
was paid- to it. 

On April 23 a light rain of cinders 
fell on the southern and western 
slopes of the mountain; sharp un¬ 
derground shocks were felt. Two* 
days later St. Pierre was enthralled 
by the wild spectacle of Pclec hurl¬ 
ing rocks and ashes straight up¬ 
wards from its summit. A party of 
excursionists climbed the peak and 
found that deep underground there 
were sounds like a cauldron seeth¬ 
ing and boiling. However, the pub¬ 
lic authonties saw no reason for 
concern. 

Towards the enefof April the wife 
of the American consul in St. Pierre 






wrote to her sister: “The town is 
covered with ashes. The smell of 
sulphur is so strong that horses in 
the street stop and snort. Many of 
the people are obliged to wear wet 
handkerchiefs to protect them from 
' the strong fumes. My husband 
assures me that there is no imme¬ 
diate danger, and when there is we 
will leave.” 

In the next days the rumblings 
and eruptions grew worse, whitish 
ash fell on St. Pierre like snow, and 
the expediency of leaving the town 
was publicly discussed. But vir¬ 
tually no one mustered sufficient 
determination to depart. A woman, 
torn by anxiety, wrote to her brother 
in Marseilles: “I write under the 
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gloomiest impressions, although 1 
hope I exaggerate the situation. My 
husband laughs; but 1 can see that 
he is full of anxiety. He tells me to 
go. How can I go alone? The heat 
IS suffocating. We cannot leave any¬ 
thing open, as the dust enters every¬ 
where, burmng our faces and eyes. 
All the crops are ruined.” 

Another resident wrote in the 
same mail: “The air is oppressive. 
Your nose burns. Are we going to 
die asphyxiated? What has tomor¬ 
row in store for us ? A flow of lava, 
ram of stones, or a cataclysm from 
the sea? Who can tell.? Will give 
you my last thought if I must die.” 

A thud letter addressed that 
Sundav to a relative m Prance 


DAY OF DOOM IN MARTINIQUE 
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ended fatalistically: “My calmness 
astonishes me. I am awaiting the 
event tranquilly ... If death awaits 
us there will be a numerous com- 
any to leave the world. Will it be 
y fire or asphyxiation? It will be 
what God wills. Tell Robert we are 
still alive. I’his will, perhaps, be no 
longer true when this letter reaches 
you.” 

On Wednesday, May 7, there was 
fresh disquietude. At 4 a.m. Pelee 
began roaring; vivid lightning 
flashed continually around the sum¬ 
mit, where two fiery craters glowed 
like blast furnaces. Daylight brought 
a dismal sight: as far as the eye could 
see, the Caribbean was strewn with 
debris swept down from the volca¬ 
no’s heights by black torrents of 
water. Dead fish choked the shore. 

In St. Pierre people continued to 
be fatalistic and indecisive. Flee? 
Where could one be better off than 
in St. Pierre? Some men did send 
their womenfolk away, but these 
departures were more than offset bv 
an inflow of terrified country peo¬ 
ple. A committee of experts ap¬ 
pointed by Governor Mouttet had 
studied the situation and reported 
that nothing in Pelee’s activity so 
far would justify mass evacuation. 
Further, Governor Mouttet and his 
lady were themselves in the town, 
awaiting the morrow. Ascension 
Day, when special masses were to 
be celebrated in the churches, with 
prayers for deliverance. 

Ascension Day dawned clear and 
sunny, and the air of the town 


vibrated with the ringing of church 
bells. On the near-by heights, subur¬ 
ban residents, after a wakeful night, 
stood viewing the mountain’s stu¬ 
pendous display of fireworks. OfF- 
shore, about eight miles west, the 
repair ship Pouyer-Quertier was 
grappling for a broken cable. 

In the St. Pierre post office, 
the night-shift telegraph-operator 
wound up transmission of the latest 
official reports of the volcano, men¬ 
tioning no significant new develop¬ 
ments, and the operator at Fort-de- 
France began his reply. The hands 
of fill clock on the wall of St. 
Pierre’s military hospital pointed to 
7.52 when the Fort-de-France tele¬ 
graphist paused. 

“Allez,” clicked the operator in 
St. Pierre—the signal to proceed, 
but the line was dead. In that mo¬ 
ment St. Pierre died. 

At 7.52, the crew of the Pouyer- 
Quertier saw the upper flank of the 
mountain facing south appear t6 
open, and from the gap a dense 
black vapour shot out like smoke 
from the muzzle of a cannon. A few 
instants later, a stupendous, roaring 
explosion rent the air, and they saw 
a second black cloud rolling in 
gigantic whorls, mushrooming up¬ 
wards, and quickly covering the 
entire sky with an umbrella of dark¬ 
ness. Both clouds travelled with un¬ 
believable speed. 

The horizontal cloud sped silent¬ 
ly down the mountain slope, tum¬ 
bling over and over towards the 
town. It seemed to clutch the 
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ground, falling forward rather than 
floating, as though composed of 
some heavy, inert, violently pro¬ 
pelled substance. Its forefront 
exuded puffs of smoke, “like leap¬ 
ing lions,” and for instants it glowed 
incandescently, while lightning-like 
scintillations and bursting explo¬ 
sions flashed in its depths. 

In less than one minute, it reached 
the northern verge of St. Pierre and 
unfolded along the town’s two-milc 
length, blotting out everything; 
whatever ittouchedburstinto flames. 

Ships in the roadstead capsized 
and sank, their hulls on fire. Only 
two, the Roraima and the Roddam, 
remained afloat, but the masts, fun¬ 
nel and boats of the Roraima were 
carried away, and half a dozen fires 
broke out. The Roddam heeled over 
until water poured over the lee rail; 
then her anchor chain snapped, and 
she slowly righted, on fire fore and 
aft. Eight miles offshore, the 
"fiouyer-Quertier felt the heat, and 
red-hot stones and ashes rattled on 
her deck; the frightened crew 
headed the vessel out to sea. 

A witness who observed the cata¬ 
clysm from the land side was Roger 
Arnoux, a trained scientist, member 
of the French Astronomical Society. 
He was standing in the garden of 
his country house on a high hill two 
miles east of St. Pierre. Suddenly he 
saw two vapour clouds issue from 
the mountain, one vertically to a 
height of at least seven miles, the 
other laterally towards St. Pierre, 
lying direedy in its path. Almost at 
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the instant of their ejection, he was 
stunned by an intglerably loud 
crash, a grinding sound (as another 
witness put it, “like all the ma¬ 
chinery in the world breaking down 
at once”). 

The full horror of the catastrophe 
remained unknown to die rest of the 
island for several hours. With no 
word from St. Pierre that morning, 
the acting governor in Fort-de- 
France ordered the cruiser Suchet to 
investigate, and the warship arrived 
off the burning town‘at 12.30. Ex¬ 
amination through powerful glasses 
revealed no living soul. The fierce 
heat beau back landing parties until 
nearly three o’clock, when the cap¬ 
tain came ashore on the Place Ber- 
tin, once a tree-shaded square gay 
with cafes near the centre of town. 
Not a tree was standing; denuded 
trunks, scorched and bare, lay 
prone, torn out by the roots. The 
ground was littered with dead; a 
suffocating stench and fire preven¬ 
ted deeper exploration of the ruins. 

Offshore, the hulks of sunken ves¬ 
sels blazed furiously. The Roddam’s 
indomitable captain managed to 
cling to the steering wheel with 
hands from which the burned flesh 
was peeling, and brought his ship 
into the port of Castries, on the ad¬ 
jacent island of St. Lucia. Aston¬ 
ished port officials boarding the 
ash-grey, flame-seared craft found 
22 men dead or dying. 

“We come from hell,” the captain 
gasped. 

In St. Pierre itself, of the 30,000 
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inhabitants only three survivors 
were discovered, and two of these 
soon died of their injuries. Leon 
Compere-Leandre, 28, walked or 
ran as far as Fonds-St. Denis, a 
suburb east of the town, where he 
died shortly thereafter. A house- 
maid was taken from the ruins, 
scarcely breathing. Death ended her 
agony almost immediately. 

Only one human being survived 
the catastrophe. That was Auguste 
Sylbaris, 25, a prisoner in the St. 
Pierre jail. He was locked in an 
underground dungeon that had no 
windows and was ventilated only by 
a narrow grating in the door on the 
side away from the volcano. Three 
days after the disaster his moaning 
was heard by s<ilvage workers, who 
dug him out. He was extensively 
burned, but lived. 

The area of devastation covered 
about eight square miles, but the 
volcano focused its fury on St. 
Pierre, as if that had been the pre¬ 
determined target. Inside this area, 
annihilation of life and property was 
almost total; outside the area was a 
second, clearly defined zone where 
life was snuffed out, but the material 
damage was less; beyond this lay 
a strip in which vegetation was 
scorched but life was spared. These 
zones were clearly distinguishable, 
and in some instances people on 
one side of the dividing line were 
killed, while others a short distance 
away were untouched. 

There were many freakish effects. 
Often fragile or combustible objects 


were not injured, although solid 
objects near by were consumed or 
utterly fragmented. A cambric 
handkerchief in the hand of a 
woman from whose body the 
clothing had been ripped—scribbled 
notepaper—water in carafes still 
sweet and not evaporated—wine 
glasses with stems bent out of shape 
but their petal-thin bowls intact—a 
bundle of clay pipes lying unbroken 
on a shop counter—neckties fresh 
and bright—matches still usable— 
these and other oddly preserved ob¬ 
jects were raked out of the ruins at 
place ^ v/here, perhaps, an iron rail¬ 
ing had been fused into a lump. 

As for the caiKe of death, re- 
scarch(‘rv generally came to the con 
elusion that it was superheated 
steam, possibly as hot as 2,000 de¬ 
grees Fahrenheit, mixed with lethal 
gases and explosive, incandescent 
dust. Many victims were in casi^l 
attitudes, their features calm and 
reposeful, indicating that death had 
overtaken them without warning 
and without pain; others were con¬ 
torted in anguish. The clothing had 
been torn from nearly all the 
victims struck down out-of-doors, as 
would happen in the passage of a 
Uirnado; the crumbling of walls 
three and four feet thick was also 
attributed to the velocity of the 
death cloud, moving faster than a 
hurricane. 

For the dead town there was no 
resurrection. Devastated cities are 
rebuilt by their survivors—^and 
St. Pierre had only one. 




The Yankee 
at the Court of 
St. James’s 


Portrait of a polished diplomat—the 
American Ambassador in London 


By Andre Visson 


iBERATioN Day, Paris, 
1944. An American 
colonel and a naval 
commander are walk¬ 
ing down the Avenue 
Foch. Suddenly a sniper fires. The 
officers wriggle under a parked 
truck. A Frenchman beneath an¬ 
other truck across the street waves 
a bottle of wine invitingly. Colonel 
and commander glance at each 
other, nod and crawl over. There, 


while sporadic bullets spatter out¬ 
side, the trio drinks a toast to an 
international job well done. 

Today the former colonel, David 
Bruce, is still in the thick of inter¬ 
national jobs, still seeing them 
through to the end. Now a greying, 
soft-spoken, urbane 63-ycar-old dip¬ 
lomat, Bruce is the only American 
to have served as ambassador at the 
three key posts of Paris, Bonn and, 
currently, the Court of St. James’s. 
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This cultivated diplomat has 
never made a banner headline in 
his life, and never wants to make 
one. He never raises his voice. His 
work is almost always in the back¬ 
ground; and he has been in the 
spotlight only when he has shared 
it, as with President Eisenhower 
when he visited Bonn, and with 
President Kennedy in London. But 
he has been so successful that he is 
known as America’s “most profc-s- 
sional non-professional diplomat.” 

Behind Bruce’s polished facade 
stands an implacable determination 
to see a job through. On a stormy 
Channel crossing in a PT boat dur¬ 
ing the Second World War, he was 
thrown to the deck and paralysed 
for some hours. Four years later a 
medical examination revealed that 
two of his vertebrae had broken and 
healed over as best they could with- 
out medical attention. When he was 
Ambassador to Bonn, he made a 
point of going to Berlin several 
times a month. He and his wife, 
Evangeline, spent about a week 
every month in West Berlin, and he 
often drove into the East Sector. 
Once he visited a museum there 
and asked to sec the director. His 
embarrassed guide told him the 
gentleman in question had defected 
to the West that very morning. 
“They still believe,” Bruce smiles 
reminiscendy, “that I went there 
simply because I ^neu/ the fellow 
had defected—which I didn’t.” 

Immersed as few men are in 
today’s history, Bruce remains, as 


his friends put it, “a Renaissance 
man.” His tastes range the gamut 
of culture, aesthetics and zestful liv¬ 
ing. He reads voraciously—every¬ 
thing from daily papers to Greek 
tragedies. He loves fishing and 
shooting. He collects French paint¬ 
ings, antique furniture and porce¬ 
lain. He can discuss, enjoy and iden¬ 
tify vintage wines with the most dis¬ 
criminating connoisseurs. 

In Paris his reputation for collect¬ 
ing antiques became so well known 
jJiat any dealer gained status if he 
could claim Monsieur Vambassa- 
deur americain as a client. One 
afte. nr >on he called at a shop he had 
never visited before. When he ques¬ 
tioned the authenticity of some por¬ 
celain, lie was startled to hear the 
proprietor offer as proof of the 
shop’s reliability the fact that Am¬ 
bassador Bruce was a regular 
customer. 

One secret of Bruce’s success with 
European statesmen is that he is in¬ 
stinctively attuned to their culture. 
It pains him that the harmonies 
found in great architecture, paint¬ 
ing, music and other works of art 
are not reflected in the works of 
politicians. “In political affairs,” he 
remarked to journalists in Bonn— 
Beethoven’s birthplace—“the in¬ 
ability of nations to compose their 
differences constitutes a disharmony 
that would be insufferable to any 
art-loving audience.” 

Despite his worldliness, the re¬ 
served ambassador possesses a 
genuine sensitivity tp the interests 
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of the man in the street. In France, 
he once attended a public ceremony 
in a Normandy village. Under the 
blazing sun in the town square, 
orators droned on as the farmers 
shifted and sweated in their black 
•woollen suits. Came Bruce’s turn. 
He crunched his prepared speech in 
his pocket and said, “Some people 
say I have Norman ancestry, and if 
my love of Calvados is any indica¬ 
tion, they are probably correct. I’m 
a farmer too, and in Virginia we 
make something very much like 
Calvados called applejack,’’ In the 
next 6o seconds he explained how 
Virginia apples were utilized to pro¬ 
duce hard cider, and sat down to 
thunderous applause. 

Bruce has been involved in 
foreign affairs much of his adult life. 
Born to a Baltimore family promi¬ 
nent in agriculture, banking and 
politics, he attended Princeton 
University. There he made the 
acquaintance of another student 
named Allan Dulles, later to be¬ 
come head of the U.S. Central In¬ 
telligence Agency. He enlisted as a 
private in the First World War and 
rose to second-lieutenant. Returning 
to civilian life, he learned of the 
glamour of diplomatic life from 
young Dulles, already in the foreign 
service, and enrolled as a courier. 
His diplomatic career began inaus- 
piciously. His first assignment was 
to deliver a baby grand piano to a 
YMCA in Istanbul. The mission 
ended ignominiously when gipsies 
stole the piano while he was asleep. 
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Back in America, Bruce worked 
in a Baltimore bank, wrote sports 
reports for the Baltimore Sun, read 
law at night school, joined a Balti¬ 
more law firm and served in the 
Maryland House of Delegates. 
There followed a stretch as vice- 
consul in Rome and as a member 
of a New York investment banking 
firm. He became active in the 
management of a parachute plant, 
a tobacco plantation, in the sugar 
business—and got elected to the 
Virginia state legislature. Were it 
not for the onset of the Second 
V^orld War, Bruce might have lived 
out his life as a Virginia squire. 

The American Red Cross ap¬ 
pointed him to help care for the 
refugees streaming into London 
from Hitler’s onslaught. Soon he 
was chief representative to the 
American Red Cross in Great 
Britain. In 1943 he changed jobs to 
take charge, in London, of a special 
military detachment of the Office 
of Strategic Services (OSS), an 
American organization dedicated to 
intelligence, sabotage and guerrilla 
warfare within Nazi-occupied 
France. Of this bitter era, Bruce 
seldom speaks, but his wartime asso¬ 
ciates pay tribute to his acumen in 
planning devastatingly effective co- : 
operation with the French Resist¬ 
ance. 

One of the OSS applicants he in¬ 
terviewed was an auburn-haired 
young lady named Evangeline Belh.rC 
who spoke impeccable French, and ‘ 
averred she might be useful during 
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the liberation of France. Bruce re¬ 
plied that Germany was the final 
goal in Europe. “But I also speak 
German, Italian and even some 
Hungarian.” Miss Bell employed 
her linguistic abilities to prepare 
forged identity papers fijr Bruce’s 
OSS agents. After the war she used 
the languages as Mrs. David Bruce, 
helping her husband on his diplo¬ 
matic missions. 

During his first international 
political assignment as Economic 
C0'O[)eration Administration chief 
in Paris, beginning in 1948, Bruce 
had a personal ofT-hour duty. The 


Bruces were living in a small flat, 
and he kept looking for a larger 
place because Mrs. Bruce was ex¬ 
pecting their third child. Months 
passed. Finally he returned one 
evening with news that he had 
found “quite a nice house.” 

“Where is it.?” asked Mrs. Bruce. 

“Two Avenue d’Icna.” 

“But that’s the American Ambas¬ 
sador’s re.sidence.” 

“Yes, my dear. I’m the new Am¬ 
bassador.” 

It is not for nothing that David 
Bruce is known as a man who can 
keep his counsel. 


Braves’ New fVorUl 

An old Red Indian stood on a hilltop with his son, looking over a 
beautiful valley below them. After a period of silence, the old Indian 
spoke: “Some day, my son, all this land will belong to the Indians again. 
White man all go to moon.” --Quoted m T & r Topics 

A Red Indian couple came into town to buy timber for a new house. 
The timber merchant, discussing prices with the Indian, noticed that the 
squaw stood to one side, unspeaking, as a well-brought-up squaw should. 
When the transaction was completed, the dealer prepared to receive pay¬ 
ment. The Indian looked at him coldly. “I now show you,” he said, “what 
you fool white men did.” He turned and asked his squaw for the money. 

—Contributed by Betty Lawrence 

Six Sioux Indian chiefs, visiting New York City and waiting for a 
luncheon table, were asked by the head waiter, “Flave you a reservation?” 
“Yup,” said one. “In South Dakota.” —Army Archerd 

While travelling in the American West on our honeymoon, we stopped 
at a restaurant in New Mexico. To my embarrassment the pony-tail hair 
piece I was wearing caught in the door as we entered. As I turned to 
retrieve it, a Red Indian, following close behind us, picked it up and 
handed it to me. Smiling, he said, “A few years ago, maybe, I would have 

liked it for a souvenir.” — Contributed by Mrs. I.,ee Steinhouse 
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You always score a triumph when you wear 

MAFATLAL Group Poplins! Superfine Poplins... 

handsome, distinctive, the best you can buy 

Fine Poplins.. .wonderful quality, medium priced- 

the smart man’s first choice 

Medium Poplins.. .very reasonably priced, yet 

attractive and strong 
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We refuse to design your records system 
until we know your problem. * 


First, we wanted you to see what a 
dank Kardex® System card looks like. 

Because when we sit down to talk about 
rour records, that’s where we’ll start— 
rom the beginning. 

We’ll want to know your problem first, 
o we can design a specific sys- 
em to solve it. 

- So pick a difficult one. InVen- 
oty. Personnel, Credit. Account- 
ng. Production. Collections. Ac- 
idunts Receivable. Purchasing. 

Ilake your choice. 

Or is it a problem that you 
bink we’ve never even heard 


of? (Don’t be surprised if we have. We’ve 
been in this business a long time.) 

Whatever the problem, a Kardex Visi¬ 
ble Records System will give you better 
control of your business situations. 

Just as an example, Kardex can cut ac¬ 
counting time in half. It can 
make one record do the work of 
ten. It can make two cabinets do 
the work of a dozen. 

A Kardex system tells you 
what’s going on, what isn’t go¬ 
ing on, and when. 

Which is just about all you 

can ask. c imi «ano corporation 
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If Council House Street, Celcutta Regionel Offices Bombay, Delhi, Lucknow, Madras Branches and Service Depots throughout India 




for Crifing 

fVfy are there so many 
taboos surrounding this harmless and 
natural method of dissolving tensions? 

By Karl Huber 

A PROFESSOR told me recendy 
that whenever the pres¬ 
sures and frustrations of 
life become severe, he puts every¬ 
thing aside and goes to the cinema. 
“I find a particularly sentimental 
him,” he says, “and bawl like a 
baby.” 

The young mother of three small 


sons has a similar practice. When 
the youngsters have been particu¬ 
larly trying, or the budget simply 
can’t be stretched to pay foranother 
playsuit, she sends her boys to their 
grandmother’s house for the after¬ 
noon, turns on the record player 
and weeps. “In half an hour,” she 
says, “I’m fit to face the world 
again.” 

Maudlin, weak, self-pitying, you 
may say. Actually, these people have 
found a harmless and effective way 
of getting rid of feelings that might 
otherwise be damaging. 

Contrary to what many believe, 
tears are not necessarily the mark 
of deep emotion. More often they 
result from an accumulation of sur¬ 
face feelings—frustration, irritation, 
fatigue—which needs some recur¬ 
rent release. Crying de-pressurizes 
us emotionally, and thus relieves 
stresses that may affect even our 
bodies. 

There is evidence that certain 
physical diseases are aggravated by 
an inability to find release in tears. 
Some psycho-analysts believe that 
neurotic asthma, for example, has a 
close relation to the rigid control 
that prevents crying. An asthmatic 
attack, characterized by gasping 
sobs, is very like an attempt to weep 
in which the relief of tears docs not 
come. Similarly, migraine head¬ 
aches and many common but 
nameless complaints—the “weight” 
on one’s chest, the “lump” in one’s 
throat, the “band” tightening 
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around one’s head—all seem to be 
connected with excessive control. 

Natural as weeping is, Anglo- 
Saxon society has surrounded it 
with an extraordinary number of 
taboos and restrictions. Men are 
never supposed to cry except in 
bereavement. Women arc permitted 
to weep publicly then, and on such 
sentimental occasions as weddings, 
and privately at disappointments m 
love, but it is considered poor taste 
for them to exceed these limits. 
Even children are expected to con¬ 
fine their tears to moments of phys¬ 
ical pain or fear and are rebuked for 
crying in rage at the many frustra¬ 
tions of childhood. 

True, some people are more per¬ 
missive than otliers about crying. 
Italians weep unashamedlv on al- 
mo.st any sentimental or touching 
occasion. Many Middle Europeans 
and Latin Americans con.sider any 
display of patriotism or heroism 
ample justification for tears. Even 
supposedly self-contained Oriinlal.s 
are permitted reliel in tears. 

Most of us do cry, probably more 
often than we admit. The most mas 
culine men may be moved to tears 
after some period of extreme tension 
or effort. Fcxitball players sometimes 
weep in the dressing r(X)m after a 
game, whether they have wtm or 
lost. A test pilot told me that on 


completing a flight he sometimes 
cannot contain his tears and simply 
sits weeping in the cockpit of the 
plane. 

Civilr/ed living requires that on 
many occasions we exercise strong 
controls on ourselves. We are ex-- 
pected to deal with our children, 
neighbours and business associates 
with a show of calm assurance, 
meet crisis and catastrophe without 
breaking down. 

Hut constant rigid control is un- 
neces.sary. It is important to our 
happiness and health that we learn 
to decontrol ourselves within safe 
limi's It appropriate times. 

'file professor and the young 
mother have learnt this lesson. 
Neitjiei of them was crying about 
the situation at hand : the professor 
was not trulv moved by the mawk¬ 
ish scenes on the .screen; nor was the 
woman actually crying over the 
music. Instead, each had found a 
device for precipitating tears at a 
time and a place where the release of 
their emotions would not be harm¬ 
ful or embarrassing to anyone. 

The Bible .says there is “a time to 
weep.” If wc choose our time care- 
fuHv—perhaps in church or at con¬ 
certs, perhaps at the cinema or in 
the privaev of our bedrooms—we 
can use this natural safety valve to 
reduce the pressure of our tensions. 



<=^OME people’s idea 6f celebrating is to have a Christmas they’ll never 
forget and a New Year’s Eve they can’t remember. Maurice Seitter 
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Well-groomed man 
by the shine on his shoes 


This man realises the importance of 
being •well-groomed—down to the tips 
of his shining shoes. The shine comes 
from Cherry Blossom, the polish that 
gives a sparkling shine—easily, quickly. 

Available in Black, Dark Tan and 
Li^ht Brown shades. 
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She thought 
she was 
a thrifty 

housewife 






Like every good housewife, she worked 
on a budget making her husband’s 
pay go a long way. But she grew careless 
one dav, and did not bother to see 
that the cotton cloth she bought was 
stamped with the label ‘Sanforized’. 

Now look at her lovely new choli — 
shrunk after the first wash! 

Don't take anybody's word for it. 
Make certain you get the full measure of 
value of the material you buy — 

Look for 


SANFOktHD' 


on the label 

and your clothes will never shrink out of fit I 

luued by Quett, Peabody & Co. Inc., (Incorporated in 
the U.|5.A. with limited liability) proprietors of the 
Registered Trade Mark ‘Sanforized’. The use of the trade 
mark ‘Sanforized’ is permitted only on fabrics that 
meet this Company’s rigid anti-shrinkage requirements. 

For information: ‘Sanforized* Service, 
95 Marine Drive, Bombay 2 





TAJ GUEST GALLERY OF POTTED PERSONALITIES—No. 9 

REGINA LAUNCHELOTTE 

World tourist; President PHOUL (Pan Halcyon Overseas and Under¬ 
seas Lines); Chairman, International Committee for the Expansion 
and Development of the Sewage Canal, only daughter of Rear 
Admirable Jetsom. Born • Dallas, Taxes, U.S.A. Married : The late 
Halibut '"Fishface” Launchelotte, who died of a severe attack of 
haddock. Educated . St. Neptune's School for Buoys and Gulls; 
sorority: Hevva Kuppa Cawfi. Early career Made first PHOUL 
voyage on honeymoon; has been on the move since; rfiakes annual 
world tours (prefers aloha berth). Publications "Quays of the 
Kingdom”; ”The Eskimoes — God's Frozen People”. Autobiograph y: 

A Ship of the Old Block” (voi. I) "Hawaii Saw the World” (vol. 2). 
Hobb y : Collecting rare Shippendale furniture. Famous sa ying: 
**Travel doesn't have to be broadening if you diet". Favourite hotel : 
The Taj—where it's all smooth sailing! 

MORAL : The face that lunched on a thousand ships 
prefers to lunch at the _ 



ISRAEL: 

Good Samaritan to 
Young Nations 


These do-it-yourself specialists are passing on their know-how 
to help other countries *0 help themselves 


By Ai.bbrt M^iskl 


\RLY in i960 the little 
West African country 
of Sierra Leone faced a 
problem. Britain had 
promised her full inde¬ 
pendence by the spring of 1961. 
Parliamentary elections were to be 
held in less than a year. But there 
was no building in the capital, Free¬ 
town, suitable for a legislative 
session. European construction firms 
said it would be impossible to put 
up a building in the time allotted. 

Then, in August, the Minister for 
Construction, Roger Wright, flew 
to Israel. A few days later he came 
home with a signed agreement in 
his pocket. A plahc-load of Israeli 
engineers and construction foremen 
followed him. While the architect 
in Jerusalem was still sketching 


plans, the Israelis—with a team of 
Sierra Leoneans—levelled a hilltop 
overlooking Freetown harbour. By 
the time foundation blueprints 
arrived, they were ready to pour 
concrete. Walls were erected while 
roof specifications were still on the 
drawing-boards. By last April— 
when the Duke of Kent arrived for 
the formal inauguration of Sierra 
Leone’s independence—the gleam¬ 
ing new parliament chamber was 
complete in every detail for the cere¬ 
monies. 

Through similar no-red-tape pro¬ 
jects, Israel—though herself still 
dependent on massive foreign 
economic assistance—has become a 
major source of technical know-how 
for new nations. Within the last 
two years, 35 countries have asked 
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Israel for help. Israeli agricultural 
experts and engineers are super¬ 
vising (k velopment projet is from 
Singaport to I^iberia and, at the 
same time, irainmg local workers to 
carry on when thev leave. 

Isr.iclis first began to reah/e what 
their skills could mean to other 
new states when Burma’s Ihesidenl 
U Nu visited them 111 
saw the border settlements around 
Lachish, where demobilized soldiers 
guard the frontier while (.onverting 
wastelands into cooperative tarms. 
On her own bortlers with Red 
China, U Nu pointed out, Burma 
had similar wastelands. ^N'ould the 
Isnielis teach his people their tech¬ 
nic] ues^ 

A few months later, a team of 
Lsraehs arrived in Burma to set up 
an experimental farm in tin- million 
vacant and nntiHetl acres of the 
Shan States area. When this pilot 

1 

operation succeeded, 40 IRirman 
ex-soldicrs journeyed with the:r 
families to Israel for a year's train¬ 
ing m co-operative farming. Return¬ 
ing to Burma in 1951^ thev and other 
Burmans built three villages. Today 
the villages are surrounded by him 
dreds of acres of wheat, vegetables 
and orchards. By the sjiring, the 
project will have nine fullv func¬ 
tioning villages and more than 200 
farmer-militiamen trained in Israel 
to teach others. 

Word of the Burma project 
reached Ghana in 1957, j^*-***^ 
country achieved independence. A 
mission was promptly sent to Israel. 


Ciharia needed a shipping line to 
free herself from dependence on 
foreign-owned transport. “Would 
Isr.iel’s Zim Israel N.ivigation Com- 
panv set up a subsidiary,” the dele¬ 
gates asked, “to operate under the 
(dianaian flag"” The Israelis made 
a lounter offer : they would form a 

j 

[xirtnership, wilh (ihaiia controlling 
60 per cent of the shares, and Zim 
operating tht fleet while training 
Ghanaian officers and trew's. 

In nine months, (Ghana’s new 
ensign was fl\ing over five vessels, 
each manned bv double crews of 
sf ii) 'd Israelis and (Jhanaian train¬ 
ees. In a vear tht; Black Star Ship¬ 
ping Ckanpanv of (rhana w^'ls out of 
ihc I'l d. Tw») vears later Cfh.ina h.id 
her first intern.ition.illy tpialified sea 
capt.iin, the fleet had grown to seven 
vessels with five more under con¬ 
struction, and (ihana was able to 
take over Zim’s minority in4eresl, 
with Zim remaining as a managing 
agent until K/17. 

To many of the developing new 
countries, helji from Israel has spe¬ 
cial attractions. It carries no threat 
of Ca)mmunist infiltration or sub¬ 
version, and no concern about 
“ci'lonialism.” Moreover, Isr.iel has 
thousands of experts who, in devel¬ 
oping their own country, have 
gained experience that fits them 
uniijuely for work in the new states. 

Simple projects that speed a coun¬ 
try towards self-sustenance have 
been particularly favoured. Ethi¬ 
opia, for example, has long suffered 
from a lack of dietary protein even 




From Cochin to California 


Prawn exports from the Malabar coast-line 
to the United States and other countries 
today earn foreign exchange worth several 
crore rupees. And Metal Box has helped 
exporters of prawns and other products by 
supplying packages made to international 
standards. 

The Canning Advisory Service of Metal Box 
— the only one in the packaging industry — 
provides free advice to canners on all 
aspects of canning technology. 

Today Metal Box packages carry annually 
to over 50 countries *more than Rs 4 crores 
worth of Indian goods. And the export 
value of Metal Box packages to customers 
abroad has increased over 20 times in 
three years ! 


A pent Irani earning foreign 
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helping to save it by inannfoc~ 
taring every year nearly R\ 60 
lakh'! worth oj can-closing 
ami hotlle~\ealing machinery 
ami industrial components, h\ 
developing alternatives to im¬ 
ported tinplate and hv putting 
to maximum use local raw 
materials. 
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ISRAEL: GOOD SAMARITAN TO YOUNG NATIONS 


though some of the world’s finest 
fishing banks lie along her Red Sea 
coast. Israel, given permission to 
base her fishing fleet at the port of 
Massawa, reciprocated by training 
Ethiopians m modern trawling 
methods. Today the catch provides 
Ethiopians with protein never be¬ 
fore available. 

On bigger projects, Israeli techni¬ 
cal experts have shown an equal 
talent for producing speedy results. 
Nigeria, for example, needed pipe¬ 
lines to bring fresh water to scores 
of growing towns. Israel had built 
hundreds of miles of such lines— 
with domestic c^ist-concrete pipes 
instead of expensive imported steel 
— to bring drinking water to her 
cities and to the sun-baked Negev 
desert. 

A little more than a year ago, 
Israeli experts moved into the Ni¬ 
gerian back country and began 
training Nigerian labourers in the 
specialized skills rec|uired. Then, 
together with these foremen, they 
made the dirt fly. In four months 
they completed 66 miles of pipeline. 
Today, Israelis and the Nigerians 
they have trained are supervising 
more than 2,000 Nigerian labourers 
in the building of 600 miles of addi¬ 
tional water mains. 

By 1960, requests for Israel’s aid 
had grown so numerous that its 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs had to 
set up a special Department for In¬ 
ternational Co-operation. Its direc¬ 
tor, Aharon Remez, was soon 
heading a nation-wide talent raid. 
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Scores of agricultural experts were 
induced to leave Israel’s co-operative 
farms to help start similar settle¬ 
ments in more than a dozen coun¬ 
tries, including Iran, (>yprus, the 
Ivory Coast and Thailand. For 
Nigeria, a team of telephone en¬ 
gineers and even a football coach 
were enlisted. 

Of inestimable value is the trans¬ 
fer of skills in these joint ventures. 
Nowhere is this more true than in 
the field of health. When Liberia 
-’.sked for aid in fighting eye dis¬ 
eases, Professor Isaac Michaelson, 
.head of the ophthalmological de¬ 
partment of the Hada.ssah Hospital 
in Jeru.salem, drew up a plan for the 
first ophthalmic hospital in Western 
Africa. 

Initially manned by Isiaelis, it 
will, in four ypirs’ time, be com¬ 
pletely staffed by Liberians trained 
in Israel. 

In 1961, Israel’s foreign-aid pro¬ 
gramme entered a second phase— 
the encouragement of developing 
states to help each other, (jovern- 
ment leaders and scientists from 23 
African and Asian nations were in¬ 
vited to Israel to hold the first In¬ 
ternational Ckinference on Science 
in the Advancement of New States. 
Gathered with them were Nobel 
Prize-winners and other leading sci¬ 
entists, not only from Israel but 
from 12 Western European coun- 
trie.s, Canada, Australia, South 
America and the United States. In 
two weeks 6f day and night meet¬ 
ings, these men explored the ways 
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science can help industrially back¬ 
ward regions -from de salting sea¬ 
water to ram making by cloud 
seeding; from ])ros[)ectnig for cal to 
treating diseases with radio isotopes. 
Between sessions, prime ministers 
and university presidents, health 
experts and soil scientists traded 
“shojiping lists” and discovered that 
their supposedly skill poor ccjuntries 
had many talents and experiences to 
exchange. In the concluding session 
the deleg.ites iinanimoiislv decided 
to set up a permanent committee 
through which the new states 
would aid e.ich other. 

As her contribution towarcK fos¬ 
tering such “cross lertih/ang” 
mutual aid, Israel aniioimcc'd her 
decision to provide i ,()()o college and 
post-graduate schoIarshi[is for Afri¬ 
cans and Asians .md to expand her 
pre^grammes for shorter-term tech¬ 
nical training, do accommodate 
students who have been coming in 
from more than 20 countries, three 
Israeli institutions of higher learn¬ 
ing have, within the last year, en¬ 
larged their faculties and expanded 
their plants, ddie Wei/mann Insti¬ 
tute of Science is erecting “Inter¬ 
national House” to serve as a 
dormitory and recreation centre for 
150 foreign-gradu.ite students. The 


hlebrcw University - Pladassah 
Medical School began providing 
speci.il medical and nursing courses 
for Atrican and Asian students in 
Jerusalem last Novembe-r. 

Israel’s aid to other nations has 
brought her an important reward. 
In countries Israeli doctors and 
teachers and engineers have hel[K:d 
their country to win invaluable 
fric-ndships with p.eojile and govern¬ 
ments .dike. 

Israel's experience oilers procjf 
th.it l.ivish give aw.ivs .ire not the 
only wav -nor even the best w.iy— 
to heh' )r to win the respect ol the 
new Suites, d’eacheis .md techni¬ 
cians with .1 pioneering spirit and 
a w^dling less to get dirt on their 
hands mav .iccomfihsh i.ir more. 

The best prool ol the elTectiveness 
of Isr.iel’s aid [irogr.mime is jierh.ips 
found m .Soviet bro.idcasts beamed 
to Africa—and in the African r4‘- 
action to them. The Russians, whg 
view IsiMcl’s example as a serious 
threat to their own [lenetr.ition into 
the new n.itioris, repeatedly de¬ 
nounce Israel’s aid programme as 
“a new form of colonialism” and 
“economic imperialism.” African 
officials listen to these outbursts, 
then laugh them off and continue to 
expand their contracts with Israel. 


. c5>-/n income t.ax inspector found thi.s note written acros.s a taxpayer’s 

return; 

“Congratulations on the best puzzle you’ve ever put out.” —l.T. 
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The Sea Accepts No Excuses 


In shipbuilding only the very 
best steel plates are truly eco¬ 
nomical. Yawata's heavy plates, 
as shipbuilders everywhere have 
found, are strong, durable, and 
take to all types of welding 
processes. More than sixty years 
of experience, and the integrity 
of the Orient’s largest steel 
company, are behind every 
Yawata steel product for ships 
that truly “rule” the seas. 




Wives Who 
Cant Make Love 


For inos' “frigid” wonirn, die trouble 
is psychologic^] and can be rcnicflicd 


By H vNNAti Ln.s 


OHODY knows what 
makes two people fall 
in love, »)r stay in 
love. T hey enjoy doing 
things together^ They 
want the same things out of life^ 
Fach thinks the other is wonderful ^ 
All that, yes, but none of it adds up 
to love, or lasts as love, unless they 
also want to be in each other’s arms. 
When a wife is not happy in her 
husband’s arms the marriage— 
however much they enjoy and ad¬ 
mire each other—i§ not likelv to be 
nourishing to either of them. 

There is no way of knowing how 
many marriages are haunted by 
what is commonly called frigidity. 


It may be a third of them, or half or 
three quarters. Actually, the num¬ 
ber isn’t the important thing. What 
does matter is that the problem al¬ 
ways causes unhappiness, and what 
matters still more is that often the 
problem need not exist. 

Women vary in their sexual re- 
sponsiveness, and even those who 
are frequently unresponsive are 
likely to have far more capacity for 
passion than they know. Most doc¬ 
tors agree that perhaps 90 per cent 
of so-called frigidity is psychological. 
Many unresponsive wives could be 
much freer and happier in their 
love-making.with a little more un¬ 
derstanding of their feelings. Often 
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what is withering their response is 
nothing more complicated than sup¬ 
pressed anger or resentment. When 
they learn to express that anger, and 
get it over with, they find in them¬ 
selves an unexpected capacity for 
response. 

We all take the fact of marriage 
so much for granted that we seldom 
stop to think how close to miracu¬ 
lous it is that two people can spend a 
lifetime so intimately together with¬ 
out driving each other mad. Even 
in the most compatible marriages 
there are bound to be irritations, 
conflicts of will and preference. 

A gynaecologist tells of a young 
wife who came for a consultation in 
a panic after only a few months of 
marriage. Her honeymoon, she said, 
had been wonderful; she and her 
husband couldn’t have been happier 
together. They agreed about prac¬ 
tically everything. But for the past 
few weeks she just hadn’t felt any¬ 
thing at all when they made love. 
How could that be? Could she just 
be falling out of love; she couldn’t 
be that shallow, could she? It must 
be something physical. 

The gynaecologist asked a num¬ 
ber of apparently aimless questions. 
The young wife had a job r How did 
she manage with the housework? 
Who did the shopping, the clearing 
up? Did her husband help her at 
all? 

They did the shopping together, 
the young woman said. They used 
to wash up the dishes together, but 
—well, she really preferred to do 


them alone. Her husband had a ter¬ 
ribly systematic mother. He always 
insisted on their doing things the 
way his mother did. So now she did 
the washing-up alone, her way, but 
even so she could feel him being 
critical. Oh, certainly it made her a 
little angry that he would help only 
on his own terms. 

As the young woman talked, she 
realized that she was much more 
than a little angry at her husband’s 
criticism, and the resentment had 
gathered strength because she hadn’t 
dared admit it even to herself. There 
was nothing wrong with her physi¬ 
cally, nothing basically wrong with 
her love for her husband. Anger— 
uncdinittcd anger—had been freez¬ 
ing her response to him. 

'T’he anger that froze another wife 
was far more conscious and far more 
serious. 

Her husband was warm ^and 
considerate, she told the marriage 
counsellor, and very successful. 
They had an interesting life, and 
she really loved him as much as ever 
except that for the last year or so she 
hadn’t enjoyed his making love to 
her. He couldn’t help knowing, and 
they were both miserable. 

The marriage counsellor asked 
many questions. Finally she got 
round to the subject of children. 

“I want a baby terribly,” the 
woman burst out. “I wanted one 
right away but my husband said we 
ought to wait until we were further 
ahead, and each year there has been 
some new reason. I don’t think he 
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wants me to have a baby, and some¬ 
times I almost hate him for it.” 

Hadn’t she ever told him ^ “I used 
to try, but he brushed me olf. I 
couldn’t keep on pushing it.” 

It is easy to see how a woman who 
felt denied the basic reason for love- 
making would finally resent the 
love-making itself. But it is also easy 
to see how a man preoccupied with 
success might ncv'er guess what was 
going on in his wife’s mind if she 
never really told him. 

Understanding anger, acknow¬ 
ledging it and finding a way to 
expr it are the first steps towards 
freeing oneself of it.- These two 
young women who were helped to 
recognize their feelings did not ex¬ 
perience a return of ardour over¬ 
night. But as they were able to 
unburden themselves, the inhibiting 
physical effects began to disappear. 

The cause of the resentment^or 
anger is not usually pinpointed so 
easily. Many wives today find the 
role of wife and mother less fulfill¬ 
ing than they had hoped. They 
want desperately to be good wives 
and mothers. Yet they are troubled 
by the feeling that this role is at 
the same time too much and not 
enough. Overloaded as their days 
are with the demands of home and 
children and husband, they still feel 
that they should be doing something 
more useful or more interesting, or 
above all, more appreciated. As a 
young wife once said to me, “The 
trouble with being a housewife is 
that you never get promoted like 
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your husband. You never even get 
gold stars the v^ray the children do.” 

Sometimes the resentments caused 
by everyday life are complicated by 
more deep-seated attitudes. Some 
women enter marriage unconscious- 
.ly suspicious of all men. They may 
have had brutal fathers or brothers; 
or they may have been badly treated 
in some earlier love affair. By the 
time they fall in love and marry they 
have forgotten all this—until it wells 
up in a great dark cloud in die inti¬ 
macy of the bedroom. It is not un¬ 
common for a woman to feel 
warmly responsive to her husband 
and then suddenly—even while she 
is still longing t <5 love and be loved 
—for all desire to vanish as if some¬ 
one had turned off a switch. 

Women like this, whose responses 
are rooted in long-forgotten angers, 
may need psychiatric help or mar- 
riage guidance. But the problems 
may be worked out without pro¬ 
fessional help if a wife has the 
strength and padence to explore her 
feelings. What am I blaming on my 
husband that he doesn’t deserve? 
What happened in my life years ago 
that I still allow to haunt me? If a 
wife can ask herself these questions, 
especially if she can make herself 
talk them over with her husband, 
her chances of becoming more re¬ 
sponsive may be very go^. 

Another complicated form of 
anger may spring from what social 
scientists call “exchanging roles”— 
the wife assuming leadership of the 
family. “Go and ask your mother,” 
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the husband says when the children 
ask permission to go to the cinema. 
“You decide,” he says when his wife 
wants to discuss whether to send 
the children to camp. “Here—you 
budget it,” he says, handing over 
the cheque-book. 

Such a relationshif) always affects 
a couple’s love for each other. The 
anger that a woman feels towards 
a man who has either forced her or 
allowed her to iisiir]) the leadership 
of the family is the deepest anger of 
all and most mlimalelv connected 
with her feelings towards him as a 
lover. Most women long tor a domi¬ 
nant man—not .i domineering bully, 
but someone strong to lean on in a 
crisis. If a husband has defaulted on 
his manhood in the whole fabric of 
their relationship, how can a wife 
respond to it in any one aspect^ 

Dr. Catherine Bacon, a promi¬ 
nent psychoanalyst, is convinced 
that the love relationship of many 
men and women is crippled by 
their fear of showing the angry 
feelings that arise from the compli¬ 
cations and pressures in modern 
life. It is natural, of course, to be 
afraid of anger. We think of it as 
destroying love—the love wc need 


to feel for others and the love we 
long for. But repressed anger is 
what really destroys love. The act 
of love IS by its very nature a far 
from passive experience. Some of 
the most satisfying love-making is, 
in I act, a thinly disguised battle in 
which, at Its best, .and miraculously, 
both can win. 

Ail of us can learn to recognize 
our resentments .itul hnd some 
direct way ot expressing them. If a 
woman, instead of sliifcning her 
jaw and taking over, said, “Look, 
I'm angry that you are letting me 
do this,” and if the m.in instead of 
u''eating s.iid, “Well, I’m not 
going to let you; I'm the man in 
this 'arnily,'' there would never be 
that h.irmful exchange of roles. 

It takes pr.iclice .ind sensitivity. 
But the most amazing fact about 
women who have not been able to 
rc'spond to love because they were 
frozen by hidden .inger is tha'^ it is 
never too laic to undo it. Husbands 
and wives who have been unhappy 
together for years can, when they 
face what they are angry about, be¬ 
gin in their ^o’s, 40’s and even 50’s, 
after years of frustrating marriage, 
to enjoy each other as lovers. 


Easy Way Out 

J. WEALTHY Irishman, on his deathbed, sent for his faithful chauffeur, 
who had been in his service for many years. “Ah,” said the dying man, 
“I am going on a long and rugged journey—worse than ever you drove 


“Well, sir,” said the chauffeur consolingly, “there’s one great comfort 
-it’s all downhill.” —l. r. in Irish Catholic 



How a lonely widow 
found God's way of helping the 
grief-stricken and despairing to 
endure and to grow again 


There Is 
an Answer 



Bv Pamela Hennell 




■ Bow OFTEN you hear someone 
say, in hurt and disillu¬ 
sionment, “I prayed, but my prayers 
were never answered.” I said that. 


too, after deep sorrow had come into 
my life, and I turned away from 
God. Then, long months later, in 
a strange and wondrous way, my 
disillusionment was ended. 


During the sunny, busy days of 
my marriage I had seldom thought 
to pray. In our ten years together 
my husband and I had been ab¬ 
sorbed in our love, rich with 



laughter; our only disappointmci^t 
was that we were childless. Then, 
abruptly, my husband was stricken 
with lung cancer. Frantic with de¬ 
spair, I tried to turn back the clock. 
I prayed, but each prayer, so long 
unused, seemed empty; After long, 
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agonizing months Cicoffrcy died. 
TSVnv my prayers changed to, “Help 
me. Help me to endure this loneli- 
ness and despair.” 

Again it seemed as if my pra>ers 
just echoefl kick. Then, not heechng 
(he kind counsel of our vicar, I tried 
to walk alone, each step taking me 
farther into the selfishness of grief 
turned inward. 

Along my desolate path 1 met 
others who faced sorr(/w. Those 
whose faith was strong grew in pur 
pose and caairage. Hut some, like 
myself, were* lost, Houndeiing. 
There was a man whrise onl\ son 
had died, a widow much (ilder than 
I, a girl whose parents had met 
death in a lire. We all said we had 
prayed for (loti’s help to endure 
separation, hut nothing had hap' 
pened. “Why,” wc asked, “dties 1 Ic 
answer other [leople’s [irayers, hut 
never ours?” 

flow wrong I was I learned one 
cold December night ih months 
after mv husbaturs death. 1 o escape 
the haunting memories f)f (>ur old 
home. I had Hed to L.ondon. At first 
I was too husv jt)khunting tt) think 
often about the past. Hut, a fortnight 
after my arrival, a chance meeting 
with a business acquaintance of my 
husband brought back all the old 
panic of loss. Unable to face my 
empty fl.it, 1 walked the streets for 
hours. Darkness came, and with it 
fog. A distant clock began to strike 
eight as I turned ofl Old Brompton 
Road and wandered d(»wn Queen’s 
Gate. There, almost hidden by 


the fog, I saw a church, its doors 
open. The old praver began to beat 
in mv heart, “Help me, help me,” 
and wcanlv, without hope, I turned 
inside. 

It was a small church, cold and 
damp, lit only by three flickering 
candles. Rows of empty pews could 
be vaguely seen. As I stood irreso- 
hue, the silence was broken bv the 
sudden sound of sobbing -the raw, 
racked sobs of a m.in. 

Mv first reaction was fear, and I 
turned to run. Hut the mufllcd, 
echoing sobs, so full of pain, halted 
me It the door. Reluctantly, I fol¬ 
ios .d the sounds down the dark 
aisle, until 1 saw a'figure hudtlled in 
a p \\ d'lmidly 1 touched the man 
on ti'.c shoulder, whis[KTing, “(Tin 
I help you 

He raised his head. He was 
youngish and scjuare-faced, with 
sandy hair. “She died,” he said 
starkly. “Mv wife died.” * 

He didn't wait for an an.swer, as 
I sat down beside him. As if I were 
a friend, he began to talk in broken 
whispers. A few years before, he and 
his wife had come to London from 
Australia. It hadn’t mattered that 
his clerk’s job was poorly paid, their 
flat too small after the baby came. 
Life was love .ind adventure until 
two months ago, when his wife died 
suddenly. He spoke of the endless 
days since then, the sleepless nights. 
“I don’t know how to go on,” the 
anguished whisper said. “I pray for 
courage, yet each day grows worse. 
People have been kind, but . . 
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Abruptly his whisper broke ofl. 
As I tried to think of some words of 
comfort from my own empty heart, 
he spf»ke again—and liis words were 
a sudden rcvelatiofi: “Why, all the 
people who have been so kind—the 
couple who minded our baby, the 
strangers next door who insisted I 
have supper with them every night, 
everyone at the olTice—through all 
of them C/od has been answer¬ 
ing my [)rayers. But I wasn’t lis¬ 
tening.” 

“But / wasn’t listening.” It was 
as if those words opened a door in 
my mind. I, too, had prayed for 
help, but had I not expected some 
dramatic answer which would mira¬ 
culously erase the pain of loss? 
When that hadn’t happened—and 
how could it'*—1 had turned away, 
saying that my prayers weren’t 
answered. However, had God, in 
spite of my turned back, really 
answered my prayers—if I had only 
had the ear to hear? 

Sitting there beside the stranger, 1 
thought back over the long rrionths. 
My doctor had orefered me to the 
seaside at first to rest. As soon as the 
other guests at the small hotel dis¬ 
covered that I was newly widowed, 
they had closed round me like a 
friendly little army, determined that 
I mustn’t be alone. Not once had I 
thought of their warm fellowship as 
an answer to my prayer, “Help me 


to endure this loneliness and 
despair.” 

During my marriage, I had never 
had a job, and I had been warned 
that my lack of experience would 
make it difficult to obtain one. Yet 
just when 1 needed desperately to 
work, I met a woman who casually 
mentioned an opening on a maga¬ 
zine. I was taken on. That I had 
accepted as a lucky coincidence. 

The first Christmas without 


(jeoffrey, three dilTcrent couples 
whom I hardly knew invited me to 
share their day with them. My 
neighbours kept a watchful eve on 
mt, ^nd at the first signs of deepen¬ 
ing depression they would sweep me 
otT to join their lives. The secretary 
to m) editor took extra time to teach 
me about my job, and even corrected 
my lazy spelling. There had been 
so many good people. 

And now this night had brought 
two strangers to a .small, eApty 
church in London, to discover t6- 


gelher what the answer to prayer 
really is. It is not miracles of courage 
and hope bestowed on you, nor the 
sickness of your spirit somehow 
miraculously healed. It is all the 
little events—when lagging courage 
is strengthened by the warmth of 
friendship, when kindness from a 


stranger makes a day bright. This 
is God’s way of helping you to 
endure and to grow again. 


Overheard : “My New Year’s Eve couldn’t have been duller if I were 
Adam ! ” —Waiter Winchell 
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.but the one sure way to ensure miles 


•■' ijfjj and miles of trouble-free running is 
once a month servicing at an authorised 
^ telco Dealer Service Centre. 


Proper lubrication and servicing will 
keep your Tata-Mercedcs-Benz vehicle 
responsive and vigorous to give you 


MORE loaded miles with full power. 
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pay you rich dividends for a lifetime 
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Yes, Forhan s Toothpaste was created by a dentist— 
ur. K. J. Forhan of America. Therefore, he took every 
aspect of dental hygiene into consideration. That is why 
letters of testimony are received from all over India 
commenting on the outstanding value of Forhan’s 
roothpaste. 
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keeps the gums firm and healthy 
arrests tooth decay A 

makes teeth sparkling white 
stops bad breath 
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Sir Sydney Smithy world-famous 
medical detective, has followed in 
the footsteps of Sherlock Holmes 
—proving that real crime is often 
more dramatic than fiction 


He Put 
Crime 
Under the 
Microscope 


By James Stfavart-Cjordon 


J s PART of his morning’s work 
cT yonng doctor in the 
L medico-legal section of the 
Ministry of Justice in Cairo was 
handed a sealed parcel containing 
three small bone^. The routine 
police report said that they bad been 
found in the bottom of a dry well. 
“They look as though they might 


belong to some animal that fell into 
the well,” the report added. “But 
would you mind checking up on 
them?” 

In a short while the doctor, a 
small, apple-cheeked New Zealand¬ 
er named Smith, was back with a 
report. “The bones,” he said, “are 
those of a vfroman between 23 and 
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25. She died three months ago, had 
had at least one pregnancy, walked 
with a limp, was killed by a home¬ 
made shotgun slug, and was alive 
from seven to ten days after the 
shooting.” 

A policeman asked sarcastically, 
“Might you want to guess the 
colour of her eyes?” 

“Brown, I should think,” Dr. 
Smith answered, popping his ever¬ 
present monocle from his eye. 

The police looked into the matter. 
To their amazement they discovered 
that a slight, Egyptian woman, with 
a limp, who had had a child, had 
disappeared about three months 
before. After investigating, they 
arrested her father who confessed to 
mortally wounding his daughter 
accidentally when a gun he was 
cleaning went off. When the police 
asked Dr. Smith about his remark¬ 
able reasoning he told them it was 
all quite easy—elementary, in fact. 

Two of the bones were hip bones, 
the third a sacrum, and together 
they formed a pelvis. Their condi¬ 
tion revealed age, sex and the fact 
that the woman had had a child. 
One set of bones was heavier than 
the other, indicating the limp. Em¬ 
bedded in one bone was a home¬ 
made shotgun slug. The edges of 
the wound showed that she had 
lived for several days while the 
Bones tried to knit. The brown eyes? 
“Well, she was probably Egyptian, 
and they do have brown eyes, you 
know,” the doctor chuckled. 

With this case, which occurred 


40 years ago, the young doctor was 
started on a long road towards his 
present reputation as an expert of 
the modern crime laboratory. If his 
style was reminiscent of the great 
fictional detective, Sherlock Holmes, 
the fact was not coincidental. In his 
recent autobiography, the doctor, 
now Sir Sydney Smith, writes: 

“Today criminal investigation is a 
science . . . This was not always so, 
and the change owes much to the in¬ 
fluence of Sherlock Holmes. Conan 
Doyle had the rare, perhaps unique, 
distinction of seeing life become 
true to his fiction.” 

I he parallel between fact and 
fiction is amaziiigly close. Both 
Holmes and his real-life counter¬ 
part, Sir Sydney, are products of 
Scotland’s Edinburgh University. 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle used Dr. 
Joseph Bell, member of the medical 
faculty there, as his model for the 
wizard of Baker Street. And Dr. 
Bell’s colleague, Harvey Littlejohn, 
taught Sydney Smith. 

Sir Sydney has been, in turn, pro¬ 
fessor, dean and rector at the 
university. But it is his uncanny 
detective work that causes him, 
now 78 and retired, to be besieged 
by letters from baffled police all 
over the world. His field, forensic 
medicine—once called medical 
jurisprudence—is the bridge be¬ 
tween medicine and the law. While 
the police collect evidence, it is the 
job of the forensic-medicine expert 
to determine through laboratory 
tests the hard facts of the case. 




Time Hrimfiil 
with laughter and 
tears, time gay 
with romps 
on the sea shore, 
time of careless 
days that must 
be left behind. 

But what 
sort of‘times' 
wjll they inherit, 
these youngsters, 
what world awaits 
them ? A good 
world, we hope, 
a better one 
than we live in. 
More food, 
more clothes, 
better medicines 
and greater 
opportunities to 
travel and make 
friends. It is 
towards this end 
that industry 
and commerce 
are working 
and we are 
glad to be a 
part of it. 
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Shortly after he had been brought 
from Cairo to become Regius Pro¬ 
fessor of Forensic Medicine at Edin¬ 
burgh, Sir Sydney was approached 
by a young detective sergeant, 
Willie Merrilces,* with a problem. 
A safe had been cracked, and the 
only clue was a small piece of leather 
about the size of a fingernail found 
at the scene of the crime. Sir Sydney 
began to put the evidence through 
a battery of tests. He probed at it, 
looked at it under microscopes, 
X-rayed it and tested it chemically. 

“The leather,” he said at last, “is 
off a man’s shoe, size It is a 
black shoe, has been worn for about 
two years, was made in hingland 
and the wearer had been walking 
through a lime-sprinkled held 
recently.” 

Armed with this knowledge, 
Merrilees headed for an Edinburgh 
pub which he knew was frequented 
by a gang of toughs. Walking up to 
a man he suspected of the job, he 
asked, “What have you been doing 
walking around limed helds^” 

“Helping my dear old dad on his 
farm,” the crook replied piously. 

“Very well, then,” Willie snap¬ 
ped. “With the information I have 
from Professor Smith, I might as 
well jug dear old Dad, too!” 

The detective took the man along 
to the police station and sent his 
shoe to Sir Sydney, who identified 
it as the one from which the frag¬ 
ment had come. Confronted with 

• See "Wee Willie Merrileerf, Scotland’! Ace 
Detective,” The Reader’s Digest, February 1961. 


the evidence, the safecracker con¬ 
fessed. He told the police, “It’s 
damned unfair prying into a man’s 
private life with a microscope, you 
know.” 

Sir Sydney Smith was born in 
Roxburgh, New Zealand, in 1883, 
the son of a gold prospector. After 
a pioneering boyhood and three 
years of working as a dispensing 
chemist, young Sydney went to 
medical school in Edinburgh. 
Though he put up his plate, a 
tragedy kept him from remaining a 
practising physician. Late one even¬ 
ing a young farmer knocked on his 
dc”j and asked him to come to his 
home where his pregnant wife lay 
sick. When he got to the farmhouse 
Smith found the girl with a high 
fever and in great pain. Unable to 
speak, she opened her eyes, reached 
out her hand and managed to grasp 
one of the doctor’s in hers. Smith 
examined her, but realized' that 
there was nothing that he or aifiy 
other doctor could do. Numbed 
with this knowledge, he held her 
hand through the night until she 
died. 

Sir Sydney was profoundly 
shocked by his inability to save the 
girl. Deciding that he might not 
have the temperamijnt for medical 
practice, he applied to Edinburgh 
for a teaching post. The only open¬ 
ing was in the Department of 
Forensic Medicine as an assistant at 
a meagre salary. Smith left for Edin¬ 
burgh the following afternoon. 

Shortly before the end of the First 
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World War—he served m New 
Zealand’s army—he heard that 
Egypt needed a forensic mtdiLal 
man to organize a police laboratory. 
He applied for the job and got it. 

Egypt proved a forensic medical 
man’s paradise. There were more 
than 1,000 unsolved murders a year. 
Among these were a senes of [lohti 
cal murders in the cariv t 92 o’s In 
his elTorts to solve these crimes, Sir 
Sydnev developed the science ot 
forensic ballistics the scieniific 
proof that bullets fired from the 
same gun have individual tharac 
teristics as markc'd as human linger 
prints. 

'I’crrorists, .inxious to .pset the 
government, had embarked on a 


course of wholesale slaughter. Time 
after time when British officials, or 
Egyptians connected with the gov¬ 
ernment, appeared publicly, they 
would be gunned down. 1 he killers, 
camouflaged by the crowds in 
('airo’s teeming streets, would 
empty then pistols at their victim 
and escape. Although the police 
knew the gangs rcsjionsiblc for the 
killings, identification seemed ini 
[lossible until Smith went to work 
on the fatal bullets dug out of the 
bodies in [lost meirtcms, and on the 
eiTijitv c.irtndge c.ises recovered by 
the police 

II' discovered that, bevond a 
doubt, the bullets in c.isc after case 
had been fired from the same 
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guns: a Colty a Browning, a Libia 
and a Mauser—all -32 calibre. 

“If you find the guns,” he told his 
superiors, “I can prove that the bul¬ 
lets used in the murders were fired 
from them.” 

Then on a November morning in 
1924 there came with dramatic sud¬ 
denness a case that not only proved 
Smith’s point but made him world- 
famous overnight. Sir Lee Stack 
Pasha, Governor-General of the 
Sudan, was driving home from an 
official function when suddenly two 
men pressed to the side of his car 
and fired at point-blank ’ange. 

When Stack Pasha died the next 
day, Sir Sydney pushed the bullets 
taken from the body to his lab and 


m THE mCROSCOPE 1^9 

examined them under microscopes. 
They were the same in every par¬ 
ticular as the ones fired in the 
earlier killings. 

The police rounded up the men 
they suspected, but no trace could be 
found of the guns. Then, quite by 
accident, a policeman, while ques¬ 
tioning two brothers, kicked over a 
basket of fruit. Under a cascade of 
dates were two pistols: a Colt and 
a Browning. 

Sir Sydney got the guns, fired the 
Colt into cotton-wool. He pulled 
out the spent bullets, put them un¬ 
der the microscope and teased at 
them with a probe. 

Straightening up, he looked at the 
police. “Gentlemen,” he said, “this 
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is the gun that killed Stack Pasha.” 

In court the prosecutor asked Dr. 
Smith, “Arc you prepared to say 
that this is absolutely the pistol that 
fired the shots?” “I am,” replied 
Smith, who then hauled in his 
laboratory apparatus. When he had 
finished explaining his comparisons, 
the judge asked the defence counsel 
if he wished to cross-examine. 
There was a moment of silence; the 
defence counsel looked at the docUjr, 
the charts, the guns, the bullets, aiul 
slowly shook his head, d’here were 
no questions. Dr. Smith had proved 
his point. 

The effects of the case were enor¬ 
mous. Encjuiries poured in lo Smith 
from all over the world, asking him 
about this “new science.” Not long 
afterwards, he received a cable 
offering him the Edinburgh prist. 

At Edinburgh, Profes.sor Smith’s 
lectures filled dir’ hall. An actor of 
enormous skill, he delighted in 
using his most recent cases as class¬ 
room material. 

One afternoon he went straight 
from the courtroom to the lecture 
platform. “Our text for the day,” he 
said, “is the power of observation. I 
have just come from seeing a mur¬ 
derer sentenced. The case almost 
never came to trial. The police offi¬ 
cer assured me it was suicide. The 
man had been found in his farmyard 
with half his head blown in, his cap 
on his head, and his shotgun leaning 
against his arm. 

“I told the policeman, ‘This is 
murder. No man could blow his 


head half off and put his cap back 
on. Besides that, if you turn the man 
over, you will notice that the back 
of his trousers is filled with weeds, 
showing that he was dragged from 
his porch and laid out there. Besides 
that, this man was dead before he 
was ever shot. He was killed with 
an axe, and the blow came just like 
this ... !’ ” 

With that. Smith took an axe 
from behind Ins lectern, raised it 
high above his head and smashed 
it into the lintel of the door, to thun¬ 
derous applause. 

In Sir Sydney’s view, there has 
ne’ ri been a perfect crime. “But 
theie have been cases of imperfect 
observation,” he says. “No man can 
enter • r leave a place without leav¬ 
ing signs as powerfully full of proof 
as hngerprints. Find those signs and 
you have your man.” 

In his spare time Sir Sydney has 
managed to write one of the leading 
textbooks on foren.sic medicine, 
which has been translated into 12 
languages; write his autobiography. 
Mostly Murder; become noted as 
the greatest raconteur in Edinburgh; 
play golf; bring up a family (a 
doctor-daughter in (Canada and a 
son, Sydney Goodsir Smith, one of 
Scotland’s leading modern poets); 
continue his interest in botany; and 
retain a bubbling enthusiasm for 
everything from judging the merits 
of sherry to composing blank verse. 

In an age of specialists Sir Syd¬ 
ney is unique—he is a specialist 
in everything. 
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I Always Wants d 
to Be a lion Tamer 



By George Keller 




The late George Keller, for many years a professor 
of art, became a lion tamer almost by accident. Learning 
his trade by trial and error, he eventually created one of 
the most dramatic and dangerous of all animal exhibitions. 
Here is his own inside-the-cage account of a career never 
more than one mis-step away from disaster. 
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paper and picked up 
the ringing telephone. 
It was the clerk at the 
railway depot. 

“Professor,” he said, “you’d 
better get over here right away—and 
bring a truck.” His voice conveyed 
agitation, almost alarm. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked. It 
was Saturday morning, and there 
were no classes at the teachers’ col¬ 
lege in the little Pennsylvania town 
of Bloomsburg, where I was in 
charge of the art department. I had 
been enjoying a leisurely breakfast, 
and I wanted to return to my cup of 
coffee. 

“I’ve got something for you. But 
hurry, and don’t forget the truck! ” 

1^2 Condensed from 


My wile Eleanor was in the 
kitchen; apparently she had not 
heard the phone, and I said nothing 
t(j her. I was strangely nervous, and 
this sense of portent was still with 
me when I p.irked my borroVed 
truck at the loading platform. As 1 
approached the otiicc, I heard the 
growls and snarls of a wild animal 
and, as 1 came clo.ser, there was the 
sound of wood being splintered. 

A crowd had collected around the 
office door, which was open just 
wide enough to let them peer in. 
“What's going on.?” I called to the 
clerk. 

“See for yourself,” he said, open¬ 
ing the door and shoving me inside. 
“Only get him out of here before 
he escapes and eats somebody.” 


Here, Keller—Train This,” © 1961 and Published 
by Random House, New York 
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A large crate _niade of wooden 
slats and wire mesh stood in the lug¬ 
gage room, and sticking through the 
top of it, like a ferocious jack-in-the- 
box, was the head of a full-grown 
puma. He had already chewed him¬ 
self that far towards freedom, and 
from the looks of the hole, he’d be 
out of the cage any minute. 

I grabbed a piece of wood off the 
floor and shoved the lion’s head 
down. The clerk, who had cautious¬ 
ly followed me into the room, gave 
me a hammer and nails, and I 
quickly patched the cage. Frustrated 
in his attempt to escape, but still 
snarling, the creature struck vicious¬ 
ly at the .slats and,^wire. 

“He .seems safe enough now,” I 
said somewhat shakily. 

“Maybe,” the clerk said. “But 


^43 

you’ll have to get him out of here. 
That’s a dangerous animal. You got 
folks around here scared to death.” 

1 glanced at the pale, curious 
faces in the crack of the door. What 
did they expect me to do? The lion 
was as much a stranger to me as to 
them. But I could see what the clerk 
meant: my knees were still shaking 
from getting .so close to that savage, 
snarling face. 

But what a beauty he was! Even 
through the slats and wire 1 could 
see that. He had long fangs and 
bla/.ing green eyes. His leg muscles 
bulged beneath his tawny coat. He 
must have weighed 150 pounds. 

“Are you sure he’s for me?” I 
asked. 'Fhe clerk pointed to the 
shipping label. Very clearly it read, 
“Professor George Keller.” When 
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I saw that the lion had come from 
Floyd Taylor, I began to under¬ 
stand. Floyd and I had been to- 
cther at Columbia University, and 
e had always teased me because I 
kept pets and made a hobby of train¬ 
ing them. That explained the sign 
rd noticed while nailing the lion 
back inside. In big, black letters 
across the top of the crate Floyd had 
painted: here, keller—train this. 

This was his idea of a joke! 

“A MAN of your standing in the 
community can’t keep a lion in his 
back yard,” Eleanor was arguing. 
“You’ll have to get rid of it.” 

“You liked the Eskimo dogs,” I 
said experimentally, referring to the 
seven huskies I had once trained. 

“We could go sleigh riding with 
them. But this savage beast—get rid 
of it before it hurts someone.” 

I had put the lion in our garage, 
and he was furiously tearing at the 
crate with his claws. He couldn’t get 
at me, but he made so much noise it 
was frightening. Reasoning that he 
probably hadn’t eaten for several 
days, I drove into town and got six 
pounds of rib meat. The lion fin¬ 
ished it in a few gulps. 

“You can’t afford that for long,” 
Eleanor said, and I had to agree 
with her. Not on a professor’s salary 
anyway. But already the thought 
had come to me that the lion might 
somehow help me fulfil a dream I 
had cherished as long as 1 could 
remember. 

Eleanor wasn’t very talkative the 


rest of the day. I’m sure'’“she sus¬ 
pected what I was thinking, and it 
must have frightened her. She en¬ 
joyed the scholastic atmosphere of 
a college town, and liked being the 
wife of a respectable professsor. My 
desire to keep animals—besides the 
huskies I had had a wolf, a bear and 
a six-and-a-half-foot iguana—puz¬ 
zled and alarmed her. Now there 
was a lion screeching in the 
garage. 

I did some real thinking that day. 
Secretly I was growing more and 
more elated, for I knew in my heart 
that I was going to keep the lion. 
This would be the beginning, the 
first step towards.everything I had 
really wanted to do. 

It v/a.sn’t that I disliked teaching. 
I loved It, and had done nothing else 
since leaving college. But a new ad¬ 
ministration at Bloomsburg had 
recently standardized everything in 
my field, forcing my classwork i^to 
an uninspired routine, and now at 
42 I found myself restless and dis¬ 
satisfied. Increasingly my thoughts 
turned towards my boyhood ambi¬ 
tion : I had always wanted to be a 
trainer of wild animals—more than 
anything else, a lion tamer. Now, 
without asking for it, I was being 
given the chance. 

I went to the phone and called my 
wife’s uncle, who was a doctor. 

“Look, Doc,” I said, “I want you 
to chloroform a lion for me.” 

“W-what?” he stammered. 

“I’ll explain later. Just come on 
over and bring your stuff.” 







When Doc arrived, he was so ex¬ 
cited he didn’t even greet Eleanor. 
“My goodness,” he said, “that’s a 
pretty big animal t(i be fooling 
aroLind with, George. You don’t 
mean you're going to try to move 
him?” 

“I have to if I’m going to train 
him,” I said casually. 

Doc gazed at me as if I were 


crazy. 

I made a lasso and slipped the 
noose through the slats and over the 
lion’s head. He let out a screech that 
sent Eleanor and my two young 
daughters running towards the 
house. Then I braced myself with 
all my strength to hold him while 
Doc stuffed a cardboard funnel full 
of chloroformed rags in his face. 
Doc seemed to be having the time of 


his life, and for months thereafter 
he talked about having a lion as a 
patient. 

I already had a strong cage—part 
of my collection of circus memen¬ 
toes—and when wc were sure that 
the lion was asleep, two young 
neighbours helped me move him 
into It. 

It was wonderful to feel the 
animal's powerful muscles and his 
strong, bristly coat. I stroked him 
for a minute, knowing I would 
never be able to put my hands on 
him again. Then we locked him in 
the cage and 1 went into the house. 

There, in sharp contrast to 
my wife’s stony silence, I found 
the children elatedly discussing the 
prospect of having a lion trainer 
in the family. 
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“How do you train lions, Dad¬ 
dy?” jane asked enthusiastically. 

I wished I could tell her. 

“Daniel” in the Lion’s Den 

It took me a week to get up 
enough courage to take the first 
training steps, and my friends and 
colleagues began to treat the whole 
thing as a joke. They took to calling 
me “Daniel.” Oh, I got plenty of 
laughs. But I was frightened. I loved 
all the big cats for their indepen¬ 
dence and beauty, but I had been 
afraid of them even when, during 
my college days, I used to draw pic¬ 
tures of them at the zoo. 

Finally I fastened heavy wire 
screens over the garage windows. 
Then I got a blank-cartridge re¬ 
volver, a whip and a stick. I had 
seen trainers in the circus use a chair 
to defend themselves, so I took one 
from the kitchen. And since 1 was 
new to this businesss, I bought the 
thickest horsehide jacket I could 
find. I thought it would save me 
from being clawed. 

One night after school I rounded 
up joe Geiger and Harry Chamber¬ 
lin, the neighbours who had helped 
me cage the lion, and told them, 
“I’m ready to take him out, if you 
are.” They weren’t ready, really, 
but they came. 

We wheeled the cage to the centre 
of one wall. Then, with a length of 
wire, I hooked the two-foot chain 
that hung from the lion’s collar and 
snapped two ropes to it. joe and 
Harry each took a rope and stood 


at opposite sides of the 'garage. So 
long as each man kept a tight hold, 
the lion would be held in the 
middle—or so I thought. 

I put on my leather jacket, took 
the whip in one hand and the re¬ 
volver in the other. “All right,” I 
shouted. “Open up!” 

The lion shot out of the cage like 
lightning—and came straight for 
me. 1 swung my body away as I saw 
him coming, and the two men 
strained against the ropes. Thanks 
to them, he wasn’t quite able to 
reach me. But he got close enough 
to strike, and his claws shredded 
that ♦^hick jacket as if it were paper. 
Th^ back hung in strips. I was 
scared to death, but I didn’t have 
tim^ realize it. I had to do some¬ 
thing. 

I picked up the chair and ad¬ 
vanced. He came to meet me, and 
then 1 saw why a chair is so useful 
to a trainer. The four legs confused 
the lion. He couldn’t decide v^ich 
one to bite. 

I found out another thing. A lion 
can’t pick up something like a chair 
or a whip, so when he sees a man 
holding a chair he thinks the chair 
is part of the man. When he saw 
he wasn’t hurting me by biting the 
chair, he gave up and backed away. 

Well, we had him out of his cage. 
Now all we had to do was get him 
back. Harry pulled him over as far 
as possible to one side of the garage, 
while joe put the other rope through 
the door of the cage and out through 
the bars. Then I walked towards me 
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lion, holding the chair in front of 
me, and he backed away until he 
reached the door of the cage. Joe 
pulled hard on his rope and, to 
avoid being choked, the lion sprang 
into the cage. We slammed the 
door. That was all we accomplished 
the first night. 

Every evening after that, Joe, 
Harry and I took the lion out of his 
cage. I never wore my leather jacket 
again; it was no more protection 
than a silk shirt. 1 was to find that 
the only defence against the lion’s 
claws and teeth was skill in 
handling the animal and constant 
waici fulness. 

I built a pedestal in the garage, 
and when my lion backed up on it 
to get away from the chair, I im¬ 
mediately left him alone. Within 
three nights he would go right to 
the pedestal without prodding; he 
knew he was safe on it. From there 
it was a short step to teach hi^i'to 
walk a narrow plank, with rone 
tacked along its edge, from one 
pedestal to another, and from a little 
distance it looked as if I had a rope¬ 
walking puma. 

After that I put the pedestals close 
together so that he could step from 
one to the other on his way back to 
the cage. Then I began moving the 
pedestals apart, a little farther every 
night, until he had to jump. In a 
week I had him jumping five feet. 

The next thing was to make him 
jump through a hoop. That would 
mean taking off his ropes which, 
though we’d had no occasion for 
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drove to the house. It w;is time for 
my usual work-out with the lion, 
and Joe and Harry were waiting. 

“Ca)mc i.'iside the garage with 
us,” I said, trying to he hospitable. 

“I’ll he all right out here,” the 
cirrus representative s.iid. “I can 
look through the window.” 

“You won’t he able to .sec as 
well,” 1 pointed out. “l’hcrc’.s heavy 
wire mesh over the windows.” 

“I’ll h(‘ .ihle to see pisi tine,” he 
said. “You go in with your luin.” 

So Joe and Harry and I went into 
the garage, and they let the lion 
out. d’he act went perfectly. Y’he 
lion sat on his pedestal, walked the 
tightrope, pimped through tie- darn¬ 
ing hoop. 

'I'he adv.ince man w.is waiting for 
me with his hand out. “It's .imaz 
ing,” he said. “I’ll give you 400 dol¬ 
lars for him, if you want to .sell 
him.” 

I was speechless. I h.idn’t thought 
of selling the animal, hut I m.ide up 
my mind then and there. “'';'oLi’\e 
got a lion.” I said. 

For a week or two thereafter, life 
returned to normal. People still 
talked about my lion, hut for the 
most part they seemed relieved that 
he was gone. I’he schoiilchildren 
were sorry, and of course m\ kids 
cried—their daddy wasn’t a lion 
trainer any more. Hut my wife was 
delighted that the danger was over. 

In the meantime I went back to 
reading “Animal for Sale” adver¬ 
tisements, and dreamiiig. Then, one 
night about two weeks later, I broke 


the news to Eleanor. “You remem¬ 
ber the 4fK) dollars I got for the 
puma'” I began. 

“Yes,” she said. “It’s in the bank, 
isn’t It 

“Not any more.” 1 said. “I’ve just 

bought two more puma.s-” 

“Oh, no I” Eleanor wailed. 

“ - and,” 1 continued, “an 
African lion and a Ieo[iard.” 

The storm really broke then. I 
tried to make Eli.inor see it the way 
I did. I was starting a business of my 
own that would make life better for 
all of us. 

“Someone will get hurt,” she 
argil <; “You’ll kill yourself with 
those wild anintals before you're 
through, besides, it’s not the kind 
of work lor a college professor.” 

Of course she w'as right in a wav. 
There was no cpiestion .ibout the 
danger, and circus people were not 
too well thought of in academic 
circles. « 

“But this IS {irobablv the only 
chance I'll ever h.ive,” I explained. 
“All mv life I’ve wanted to have an 
animal act, and now I’m on the way. 
Don’t you understand'” 

It w.is plain that she did not. I 
understood how she felt, and I was 
sorry. But I couldn’t stop now. The 
.immals were cm the way. 

High-Flying Felines 

People never understood how fas¬ 
cinated I was with the circus when 
I was a boy. I watched the animal 
acts with religious devotion, and 
when they were over I went back to 
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see the menagerie and sat for hours 
watching the big cats. Those beau¬ 
tiful, graceful catsl 

When the circus left town, I 
would collect relics from the site: 
spokes and hubs from wagon 
wheels, an old whip, whatever had 
been left. The greatest treasure 1 
ever found was an old chair a lion 
trainer had used; its legs were all 
bitten and chewed. 

But life was empty for me when 
the circus was gone, and one year 
my younger brother Tim and 1 re¬ 
cruited about 75 boys and girls to 
hold our own show. Tim took 
charge of the kids wno owned 
ponies and tauglu them to ride bare- 
back. Those who had dogs or cats 
belonged to my department—the 
menagerie. But I wasn’t satisfied 
with house pets. What 1 wanted was 
lions. 

After a few days of hunting 
through the alleys, dumps and gar¬ 
bage piles of Bloomsburg I had a 
dozen “lions.” At this stage they 
were alley cats, but I had plans for 
converting them. They weren’t the 
kind of cats you see lying cosily by 
the hearth. These animals had had 
to fight to survive, and their battles 
had left them battered and scarred. 
Since those long-ago days I have 
trained more than loo lions, tigers, 
leopards, jaguars, black panthers 
and pumas—but the toughest act 1 
ever prepared consisted of those t 2 
half-starved alley cats. 

As I caught each one, 1 took him 
to our circus tent and clipped off all 


his hair except for a ruff around his 
neck and a tassel at the end of his‘ 
tail. Sometimes I clipped the neck, 
too, and painted tiger stripes on thtf 
body. We built an arena out of 
stakes and wire-netting, and put 
mosquito net over the top so that 
the cats couldn’t leap out. It was in 
this arena that I got my first taste 
of lion training. 

Actually, the cats trained them¬ 
selves. I went in among them in 
knee-boots, a heavy white sweater, 
an outsize pith helmet that be¬ 
longed to my uncle, and carrying a 
cap pistol, the whip I had found, 
and that chewed-up kitchen chair. 
'J’he cats were .scared to death of me, 
and, by just chasing them around, 
I taught them to go and sit on a 
special pedestal—for the very first 
thing I learned about animal train¬ 
ing is that when a cat is annoyed he 
will go higher, and the only elevated 
refuge available was the pedestal. 
To get them to jump through hoops, 

I used the same technique that I 
used with my puma more than 30 
years later. 

We had started the big day with 
a parade, just like any other circus. 
There were Red Indians, clowns, 
“freaks,” riders and ponies, and I 
could almost see the elephants shuf¬ 
fling through the dust, hear the blar¬ 
ing of the calliope. This was The 
Greatest Show on Earth, and my 
act was right in the middle of it I 

After the parade and the other 
performances came the announce¬ 
ment I was waiting for; “Keller’s 
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Jungle Killers.” I stepped Into the 
wire-netting arena and signalled my 
cage boy to open the cat boxes. 

Unfortunately, for the last week 
my administrative duties (painting 
posters and selling tickets) had left 
me no time to air my cats. They 
were furious. The whole scrawny, 
lighting mob—black and grey, 
brown and mottled, lions and tigers 
—came out with a howl. They 
didn’t stop until tliey hit the wire 
on the other side, and 1 don’t believe 
they ever saw the pedestals I’d 
trained them to sit on. 1 opened fire 
with my cap pistol, but the shots 
only .I'lded to their frenzy. They 
began ‘o Tight, lir%t as single whirl¬ 
ing balls of teeth and claws, then 
as one big mass. 

Suddciily, blinded by the rage of 
battle, a cat shot out of the pile 
straight for me. He struck my legs, 
knocking me off balance, and I fell 
backwards against one of the up¬ 
rights. I clutched at a dangling rope 
—and that opened the net over the 
top of the arena. 

Up went my cats like rockets 
from a firing-pad, fizzing and hiss¬ 
ing, while 1 cracked my whip and 
went bang-bang-bang with my 
pistol. Up, up they went, up the 
sides of the arena, up the walls of 
the circus tent, separating as they 
rose, to descend in 12 graceful arcs 
to freedom. 

'rhen, as if on cue, a downpour 
began, and the audience fled, still 
choking with laughter. That ended 
our circus for that year. But it gave 
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me a wonderful finale. Every year 
for the six years that Tim and I 
presented circuses I’d pull a cord to 
close my act—and away the cats 
would go in that stupendous, beau¬ 
tiful flight. I’ve often thought that 
as a piece of showmanship it ex¬ 
celled anything P. T. Barnum ever 
devised. 

Over the succeeding years I never 
lost the yearning to be a lion trainer. 
Even as a professor I still searched 
deserted circus grounds for relics, 
and one spring when 1 found a lion 
cage I repaired and painted it 
although I had no lion and never 
expected to have one. Then, only a 
few weeks later, that strange crate 
arrived, with its exciting legend: 

HERE, KELLER—TRAIN THIS. 

A Cat Ballet 

W iTH my four cats on the way, I 
began building cages out of big 
crates. Then I bought a second-hand 
arena and a brand-new black 
panther. 

If I hadn’t been so inexperienced, 
I would almost certainly not have 
attempted to train an act composed 
of so many different varieties of cats. 
The different breeds are natural 
enemies, and their instinct is to kill 
one another. If my cats had started 
to fight in the arena, they .would 
very likely have attacked me first. 
But 1 didn’t know this at the time. 

Like most other circus per¬ 
formers, animal trainers learn their 
acts by watching and working with 
an experienced man. ‘My problem 


was that I had nobody t» watch. I 
knew there were two kinds of acts, 
the most common being the “fight¬ 
ing” act, in which the trainer drives 
his animals with whip, chair and 
gun, to give the impression that they 
are vicious. It is certainly dramatic, 
but I like to sec animals happy. 1 
wanted to call my animals to me, 
not drive them. 

So I chose the “quiet” type of act, 
in which no attempt is made to pre¬ 
sent the savage side of the animals’ 
nature; the emphasis is on an artis¬ 
tic performance. This act is neither 
easier nor safer than the other, for 
the impression of danger in the 
fighting act is ^misleading. The 
trainer at least has his gun and whip 
and chair if an animal decides to 
attack. In a quiet act, the trainer 
has nothing. 

In any case, if an animal has made 
up his mind to attack he will usually 
do so, although he may wait a long 
time for the right opportunity. The 
danger in the quiet act is that attack 
is provoked unintentionally. The 
animals that have jumped me were 
the ones I trusted most. 1 was never 
aware that they had a grievance 
until too late. 

But as I began to build my act, I 
knew nothing about this philosophy 
of attack, and not muen about a 
great many other useful things. 1 
had to improvise and invent my 
methods. 

Working with my first puma, I 
had noticed that the steady pressure 
of the two ropes forced him to move 
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with a slow, well-controlled step pedestal and remained there until I 
which was quite graceful. I had an called him to perform, then re¬ 
idea : if 1 moved my hands in turned to his seat. They left the 
rhythm with the pull of the ropes, arena separately, and always in the 
as if I were conducting an orchestra, same order. 

I might teach my cats to move in I taught my five cats the same 
time with this signal. When the tricks I taught my first puma, but 
ropes and collars were removed, the added a new one for the leopard, 
animals would still sway in rhythm After teaching him to walk a plank, 
with the movement of my hands, I cut openings in it about a foot 
and 1 would be conducting a ballet apart, and each night I increased 
of cats. To draw attention to my the size of the holes until he was 
hands, I wore white gloves. The walking on small strips of wood, 
method worked well, and soon the From there on, it was simple 
animals were all trained. Then I enough to secure wooden bottles 
took them into the arena together, under the strips, then gradually 
This was the greatest test of the shave the.se away until I had a 
training, for they might fight. But leopa.a^ who wafked on the tops 
each cat went straight to its own of milk bottles. 
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I ncciistomcd the animals to 
music, loo, hv {^laying the gramo¬ 
phone while they worked. At first 
they h)(<ked towards the sound, but 
after a while they paid no more at¬ 
tention. So, 1 h.'id live animals who 
w'ent through an act to music, gracc- 
lully hallowing the movements of 
my hands. 

I’his was the beginning of m) real 
career. I built mv act from these five 
cats in the second-hand arena in my 
Kick vard. 

1‘he show first went on < xhibi- 
tion in the spring of 1940, just after 
term ended. 1 rented i hot-dog 
stand on .1 load outside Bloomsburg, 
erected two tents■»ind some cages (in 
addition to the cat act, 1 had a 
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sizeable collection of animaks to 
exhibit), and I was in business. 

Attendance at the show was un¬ 
predictable, how(‘ver, and after 
reaching a peak in Julv it began to 
dwindle alarmmgh. 1 knew 1 
should take the show on the road, 
but 1 was so heavily in debt that I 
couldn’t afford the additional ex¬ 
pense. It look nothing short of an 
“act of (joil’ to resolve my 
dilemm.i. 

For some time a friend of mine, 
Martin Lutz, had been urging me to 
insure my tents. “Suppose you had 
a hre, ’ he .irgued. “Or suppose a 
storm blew the tents to shreds—• 
maybe a cyclone or .1 tornado. You’d 
lose the whole show in minutes.’’ 
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It sounded silly to me. I couldn’t 
imagine anyone setting fire to my 
tents, and there haejn’t been a severe 
storm in Pennsylvania lor decades. 
But one day, when 1 happened to 
have some extr.i money, I took out a 
policy to kee[) him quiet. It was de¬ 
livered on a Monday. The next day 
a baby tornado blew one of my tents 
to ribbons, and a few days later I 
collected the full amount of the 
policy. The money enabled me to 
start out on the road, where the 
show proved immensely successful. 

Open Wider, Please 

1 RF/iURNF.i) home in the autumn 
to take up my teaching chores, and 
that winter I bought two more lions. 
I wanted to start training them 
early, so I rented the second floor 
of a big heated garage and set up 
my arena. The two young men who 
had been out with me during the 
summer agreed to help with the 
training every afternoon. 

I had ordered two nine-month-old 
cubs, and when the first arrived I 
wondered why he was in such a 
large crate. When I had him un¬ 
packed I saw that he was at least i8 
months old, almost a full-grown 
lion, and I thought it was going to 
be a tremendous battle handling 
him. 

However, I noticed that when I 
walked close to his cage he paid very 
little attention to me, and showed 
absolutely no resentment at being 
caged. I began to wonder if I could 
start this fellow with no ropes, no 


collar—just bring him into the arena 
and see what happened. It was a 
frightening idea, but it attracted me. 

1 went into the arena and stood by 
the bars oppo.site the animal gate. 1 
had a chair, a blank revolver and a 
pole to ward off attack. When the 
lion came in, I braced myself, but 
from the look on hi.s face he seemed 
willing to be friends. WTll, I was 
willing, but I was frightened. 

After a moment I walked towards 
him, talking cpiietly. He listened 
and then deliberately lay down in 
the middle of the arena " came 
close, holding the chair in front 
of ru crouched down, reached 
through the rungs of the chair and 
touched him on the back of the 
head. 

He was startled at first, but I 
talked gently to him and he let me 
touch his head again. Then I 
scratched him behind the ear. Pie 
liked it and moved his legs so t^at 
I could get closer to him. • 

We went through the same pro¬ 
cedure on successive days, and .soon 
I discarded the chair altogether. 
This was the beginning of a re¬ 
markable friendship thac was to last 
for almost 20 years. I named the lion 
King Leo. 

My second “nine-month-old” cub 
arrived, and he, too, was nearly full- 
grown; if anything he was bigger 
than Leo. But he also seemed friend¬ 
ly, and I decided to handle him 
without ropes. The owner of the 
garage and some of his friends came 
up to watch, and my two assistants 
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were there. As before, I carried the 
chair, a gun and a pole. 

When ihc animal gate was 
openetl, the lion came into the arena 
and looked the situation over. He 
saw the spectators, and then he saw 
me, standing opposite him. Instantly 
he attacked. 

Normally, a lion will not leave 
the door; he depends on his weight 
-501) pounds or more- to howl his 
victim over. So 1 held the chair low, 
and lired the gun. 

Ikit this lion made a great leap, 
clearing the chair and m.iking a pass 
at me with his mouth. I ducked my 
head h.uk, just avoiding his jaws - 
I c(juhl leel his hreath on nn, lace 
- hut he .seized mv shoulder. I was 
forced hack .igainst the arena bats; 
the chair fell from my hand, and the 
lion dropjied to the floor. 1 tried to 
rai.se mv arm to get the revolver in 
place to lire at his head, hut it 
wouldn’t move. 

The spect.ilors and my assistants 
were fiaralysed. Nobody did any 
thing. Not a shot was fired, d’he lion 
stood looking at me, blood dripping 
on his face. Then he turned and 
went back u> his cage. I think he 
was discouraged because I hadn’t 
fallen down. I’he arena bars held 
me up, and he decided I was too 
tough for him. 

With the lion gone, everyone 
came to life. I was lifted under the 
arms and carried to a docmr next 
door. My arm was broken in two 
places, and I also had a large 
gash in the shoulder. 


Later, reliving this attack, I felt I 
might have avoided it if I had side- 
stc[)pcd the lion, or stepped back. 
'The lion does not move cxception- 
a.lly fast, and he crouches before he 
springs, so there is time to move. A 
tiger or a leopard is much faster, 
though; they don’t give you time to 
think. 

I’d heard that when a wild animal 
has tasted human blood he can no 
longer be trusted. Actually, no wild 
animal can ever be trusted; the 
bk)od has no eHect. Several of my 
cals have tasted my blood and have 
remained in the act for many years. 
I lowe (I, the lion who broke my 
.irm got a coll.ir^and ropes imme- 
diately. 

1 coriiinaed to work Leo as before, 
<ind then 1 had a great idea. It would 
do a lot for the act, I thought, if 1 
f)ut my head m a lion’s mouth. 

My friendship with Leo had pro¬ 
gressed to the point where he ai^ 
lowed me to sit on him, even to lie 
on him stretched out full-length. 
Now I made a point of putting my 
hands on his face, touching him 
around the mouth and jaws. He 
never snapped at me. Then I took a 
breiomstick and poked the rounded 
end iientlv into his mouth. On the 
third day I pushed the broomstick 
clear through Leo’s mouth until my 
wrist was resting between his fangs. 
He didn’t mind, and I kept this 
trick in the act, without the broom¬ 
stick, and without holding his jaws 
open. 

When I had established this much 
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I bent my arm a little to open Leo’s 
jaws. K.ich day 1 opened them wider 
and at the .same lime put my head 
close to his. After doing this for 
about two weeks I had Leo’s mouth 
wide open. I hen I put my face be¬ 
tween his jaws. He didn’t resent the 
intrusion at all, and for the next 
month I put my lace farther into his 
mouth every day, until I had my 
wIk'Ic head in. When 1 fell his fangs 
behind my cmis I knew the trick was 
complete. 

Years later I learned that at least 
.some ol the trainers wlio performed 
this trick merely pulled the lion’s 
jaws a[)art and 
ijuickly inserted 
and withdrew 
their faces. I actu¬ 
ally wedged my 
head inside Leo’s 
jaws, so that his 
fangs locked me 
in. I kept my head 
there for ten sec¬ 
onds—I counted 

up to ten slowly- 
and then I’d tap 
him under the chin 
with my knuckles. 

This was the cue 
for him to release 
me. 

Regal Evens a 
Score 

One day the next 
summer, while I 
was travelling with 
a small tent circus, 


my first fight broke out in the arena. 

In the middle of a series of roll¬ 
overs Rajah, the spotted leopard, 
took offence at something and with¬ 
out warning sprang upon one of the 
lions, Regal. In an instant both ani¬ 
mals were standing up on their hind 
legs, locked in a raging waltz to the 
death. The leopard, faster than the 
lion, had seized his adversary by the 
throat and was choking him. 

.Standing wnhin a few feet of 
them, mv cars ringing with the 
harsh racket of their snarls, I forgot 
1 was in the arena, forgot all the 
other animals that might have piled 
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on top of me. All I could see was the 
leopard with his jaws sunk in Re¬ 
gal’s neck and his tail lashing furi¬ 
ously. I seized the tail and pulled. 

Rajah released his hold for an 
instant in order to get a better grip. 
It was enough. Regal pulled away 
and came down on all four feet. 
The fight was (jver. 

Then in a fiash I realized what 1 
was holding. 1 dropped the leopard’s 
tail as it It were red-hot and backed 
awav before he had time to turn 

j 

round and sec me. One of my assis¬ 
tants quickly opened the arena gate, 
and the animals ran out to their 
cages in proper order. As the per¬ 
formance ended, she ovation from 
the audience was thunderous—but 
to this day I’m not sure whether it 
was a reward for bravery or an 
appreciation of a bit of wild-animal 
comedy they had never seen before. 

In any case, the day had a happy 
ending for me. As I was leaving the 
artiiia a Mr. George Hamid, man¬ 
ager of a big amusement centre in 
Atlantic City, introduced himself 
and offered me a job the following 
summer. I thought he was joking, 
but a few days later he sent me a 
contract. 1 was walking on a cloud. 

Then, as if to shock me back to 
a realization of the danger in my 
work, a terrible thing happened. 

My two pumas were really too old 
to train. They were full of fight and 
they resented the other animals. One 
particularly disliked the African 
lion, Regal. 

On his way out of the arena at the 
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end of each show, this puma had to 
pass Regal’s scat. Regal was not in 
his way and didn’t interfere with 
him, but the puma wimld reach up 
and clip Regal on the leg each time 
he pas.sed. Sometimes Regal struck 
back but, being slower, he never 
touched him. 

This had been going on all the 
summer, and Regal developed tjuitc 
;i sore spot on his leg fnmi the con¬ 
tinual claw cuts. I cfiuldn’t think of 
any way to stop th<‘ puma; the ani¬ 
mals were trained to leave the arena 
in a certain order, and I wf)uld be 
risking anotiicr, bigger fight if 1 
changed it. 

1 never suspected that, in his own 
mind. Regal had .dready solved the 
problem. 

One day towards the end of the 
season when 1 gave the f)uma the 
cue to go back to its cage, Regal was 
ready, just as the puma was passing, 
but before it h;id lime to reach up 
and scratch him. Regal leaned down 
and swung a knock out blow such 
as I’d never seen. 

It caught the puma on the side of 
the neck, and severed the head from 
the body as cleanly as if Regal had 
used an axe. The puma’s body fell 
limp at the foot of the lion’s pedestal 
and the head flew across the arena 
and struck the bars on the far side. 
In the audience several people 
screamed. 

There were still three other ani¬ 
mals in the arena, so I quickly sent 
them to their cages. Then I cued 
Regal. He got down, stepped across 
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the puma’s body and returned to his 
cage as if nothing had happened. 
He had removed an annoyance, and 
that was that. 

The Break 

My Atlantic Ctiy engagement 
the following summer was success' 
ful, and it established the basic order 
of my act today. I have more ani¬ 
mals now, bill substantially the act 
is the same as it was then. When the 
cats were all in the arena, I handed 
my whip and gun to an assistant and 
he gave me a pair of white gloves, 
which I made a great show of put¬ 
ting on, to emphasize th.it 1 was 
unarmed. 

First, the leopard jumped through 
a darning hoop, the tiger walked on 
the bottle lops, the leopard walked 
a tightrope, and then I made two 
lions lie down while I lay across 
their b.icks. After this the leopard 
danced to a Strauss waltz, and the 
pumas sat up anti saluted me. Then 
I sent all the animals to their cages 
except the black panther and Leo. 

The panther rolled over several 
times and returned to his pedestal. 

1 motioned him to his cage, but he 
paid no attention. I came close to 
him, threatened him and asked 
loudly, “Now will you go in.i*’’ Still 
he refused. 

At this point someone would call 
out, “George, why don’t you say, 
‘Please’.?’’ 

I’d step back, take of! my cap, 
bow to the panther and say, “Please, 
will you go to your cage.?’’ Then 


the panther would jump down and 
run off. 

The head-in-the-mouth trick with 
Leo closed the performance. It was 
a good show, and I was proud of it. 

During the next few summers I 
began to get better and better en¬ 
gagements, including some book¬ 
ings on television. I’ll never forget 
the first time 1 played the “Super 
Circus’’ show in Chicago. Two 
pumas had seats right beside the 
large Plexiglass section of the arena 
through which the act was photo¬ 
graphed. They entered at a lope, 
saw the cameraman—seemingly in¬ 
side il e arena—and made a dive for 
him. Of course they hit the glass 
and fell—but if the audience could 
have .sc'.n the cameraman’s face, it 
would have had a treat such as tele¬ 
vision seldom provides. 

I was doing this same programme 
m the summer of 1950 when I hap¬ 
pened to remark that this was <ny 
last show for the year. “What do 
you mean?” the producer asked. 
“We want you back next month.” 

I explained that 1 was still teach¬ 
ing to support the act in the winter, 
and that 1 didn’t have the nerve to 
make a complete break with my 
academic career. “If my act didn’t 
go over. I’d be ruined,” I said. 

“But your show is so different 
from any other, it’s bound to go 
over,” the producer said. “I’ll tell 
you—why don’t you resign right 
here, on the show.?” 

I thought for a moment. Was 1 
really a showman, or just an 
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impetuous professor? Every step 1 
had taken with niy animals up to 
now seemed the right one, and if I 
didn’t make the break soon, I never 
would, 'rhen and there 1 deter¬ 
mined to give up teaching and 
devote my full time to the animals. 
1 announced my resignation before 
an audience of seven million people. 

The next morning I left for 
Bloomsburg, anxious to talk to 
Eleanor about this new life that was 
opening u[). I desper.itely needed 
help and encouragement. I tried to 
interest her in the act, but she 
couldn’t see it. She felt that her place 
was with the chiklren, full time, and 
that they should continue to be her 
only interest. I understood th.it, and 
knew, too, that it wasn’t easy for a 
girl brought up as the daughter of a 
teacher and married to a college 
professor to find herself suddenly 
the wife of a lion trainer. 

A few days later I left for an en¬ 
gagement in Pittsburgh. Starting 
out on the road alone, 1 realized 
that Eleanor .md I had been drifting 
farther and farther apart for the 
past ten years. 7’he time had come 
when there had to be an end to it. 
We decided to get a divorce. 

No Wild Animal is Safe 

Now I was committed to a full¬ 
time career as a lion tamer. After 
ten years of apprenticeship I had 
learnt a lot about the cats, and I 
felt confident that I was ready for 
the work. But I found myself still 
surprised, time and again, by the 


widespread misconceptiofts people 
harbour about these animals. 

One theatre director, for instance, 
asked me how long my act would 
last. “I have to know the exact run¬ 
ning time—in minutes,” he insisted. 

1 explained that this was impos¬ 
sible to forecast precisely. One of the 
animals might refuse to perform, 
or there might be a fight. 

“Oh,” he said loftily, “we can’t 
have a fight here!” 

Like many other people, he 
thought that since I went into the 
arena with my animals, they must 
be tame. This is simply not true. A 
wild 'inimal cannot become tame 
like dog, for he k instinctively the 
enemy of man, and the instinct is 
usual!’, einforced by contact with 
humans. Some people believe that a 
wild-animal trainer buys his animals 
from zoos; that they are bred in cap¬ 
tivity and are for this reason rela¬ 
tively harmless. The reverse, in fact, 
is true. Experienced trainers prerar 
to buy their animals from dealers 
who import them direct from the 
jungle where they have been cap¬ 
tured. Such animals, knowing less 
of man, are more easily handled. 

“Then,” I have been asked, “you 
think there is no safe animal in cap¬ 
tivity?” 

1 have never seen one. But I have 
always felt that if a cub is taken 
away from its mother immediately 
after being born, and fed by a hu¬ 
man from a bottle, it is friendlier. 
My black panther Zombie was 
reared that way. To see him in the 
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act you would think he was hostile 
to me, but at heart he is friendlier 
than any animal I have ever had, 
except King Leo. 

But even essentially friendly cats 
can sometimes be murderously 
dangerous. 

One of my lions, for example, an 
animal named TufTy, was in the 
habit of striking at me as I passed 
him. Since he was in the act for four 
or five years and did this contin¬ 
ually, I thought it was a sort of 
playful game on his part. But one 
night I came just a little too close— 
no more than half an inch oil my 
regular course. 

That was enough. TufTy caught 
me -and tore my face open from the 


ear down to the end*of my jaw. 

That is the way it is in dealing 
with wild animals; however safe it 
may look, you are never more than 
a hairbreadth away from danger. 

Even King Leo, most trusted of 
all my cats, once nearly killed me 
during a performance, though he 
had no intention of harming me. 

I had a week’s engagement with 
a country fair in New York, but for 
the first two days it rained inces¬ 
santly, and I kept the animals in 
their cages. Next to electricity, a 
cat fears water the most, and a 
thunderstorm can produce both. 
For that rea.son my contract frees 
me from any obligation to perform 
when it is raining. 
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At the end of the second day the 
owner of the fair asked me if 1 
couldn’t at least bring the cals into 
the arena. “Let the crowd see that 
you go in there and come out alive,” 
he pleaded. 1 promised to try. 

Next morning there were breaks 
in the clouds, but when my turn 
came during the afternoon per¬ 
formance, rain was falling heavily. 
1 refused to go on, and stood by for 
the night show. Hy then there was 
hardly any rain, it actually wasn’t 
raining at all, I told myself; this 
was only a heavy fog. I signalled 
the announcer, and the band began 
playing my music. 

The first cat in was the leopard. I 
noticed that he shook his paws; the 


grass was still wet. And although 
one of my men had wiped all the 
scats and props, they, too, were 
damp again. 7’he animals went 
through their acts reluctantly, and 
returned to their scats with obvious 
disgust at the wetness. 

And so we came to the head-in¬ 
mouth trick. ] had warned the 
announcer that I might omit it, but 
Leo seemed more at ease than the 
other cats, so 1 proceeded. When I 
pulled his mouth open, raising hi.s 
face and nose to the sky, I noticed 
a muscular tension in Leo’s jaws. 
Then, a.> I put my head in, a down¬ 
pour began. I felt Leo become tense 
all over. He had never been 
out in (he rain before. 
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My hciid w.'js in now. I coiintal to 
ten slowly -perhaps not as slowly 
as usual—and then g.ivc him his 
tap-on jaw cue to release me. 'fhere 
was no response. 

1 tapped aj^ain on his jaw. Leo’s 
mouth might have been steel. I 
heard gunlire. My men were trying 
to distraLt lao’s allentinii. lUit al¬ 
ready, with my face buried m the 
back of his mouth, I was Imding it 
hard to breatlic. 

1 knew what had happened. With 
the ram beating on his face, Leo had 
lorgotten me. I thought of trying to 
prise his jaws o[ien, but he might 
jerk his head and break my neck. I 
he.ird the guns ag.iin . . . 

I awoke- with an oxygen m.isk 
over my face and the throb of a re- 
siiscitator m mv ears. Someone was 
feeling my pulse, and there was a 
stelhoseeipe fiver mv he.irt. "I’hen 
the mask was removed and I .sat up. 

“What happenceP” 1 asked. 

“You sufl-oeated,” the doctor s.iiei. 
“Luckily, as soon as vou w'cnt limp, 
the lion dropped vou. i-'or ne.irly 
three minutes vou had no heartbeat 
and no respiration. ^ (ju were dead*’’ 

By then it had stopped raining. 
Against the doctor’s vehement pro¬ 
tests, 1 called Leo hack into the 
arena and opened his jaws. “Don’t 
be a fool!" the doctor said, but I 
put mv head in and counted to ten. 
Then I g.ive him his cue—and he 
obeyed instantly. 

I’his was not senseless bravado on 
my part. Had I not ^'cpeatcd the 
trick, 1 would have lost control of 
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Lcf). Every cat must understand that 

I am the one who is running the act. 

II they didn’t respect my authority, 
I would have no act <it all. 

Yet, in this case, when 1 attempt¬ 
ed to levivc the trick the following 
spring, Leo refused. He would not 
eve n open his mouth. I believe he 
knew that something had gone 
wrong before, something harmful to 
me, and he was unwilling to take 
the risk. 1 never did tlie trick again. 

Lonely No More 

d’lih Af'.T was going well, and I 
was ’/'coming accustomed to the 
strch.ious travelling routine th.it my 
widelv sejiaraled hookings entailed. 
Nonetlr'less, the feeling of being 
withoin a home weighed on me, for 
like anyone else .i [lerformer wants 
to teel that he h.is uAots somewhere. 
He ma\ visit his home only rarely, 
but for that very reason he needs 
one: all the mcAre. 

I’hen, in 11 ) 55 , while 1 was play¬ 
ing with a circus, I met Ginny 
Lowry, .1 singer with the show'. As 
far as 1 could learn, the e.xtent of her 
knowledge of animals was that a 
tiger had stripes and a lion hadn’t, 
but we enjoyed each other’s com¬ 
pany when we occasionally went 
out together. Then mv engagement 
ended and we parted, she in one 
direction, I in another. Bui 1 did 
not forget Ginny. 

Later that year, while 1 was play¬ 
ing in Los Angeles, the Walt Disney 
Studios contracted to film my act 
for television. Then I was offered a 
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i2-week engagement at Disneyland, 
and accepted. And when I walked 
into the Disneyland Hotel some 
week^ later, there was Ginny Lowry 
», at the reception desk holding out a 
pen for me to register! 

Only a providential coincidence 
had caused our paths to cross again. 
She had come to Los Angeles for a 
singing engagement, but there had 
been a mix-up over dates. Not want¬ 
ing to travel all the way back to her 
parents’ home, she took a job in the 
hotel while waiting for another 
booking. She had no idea that I 
would shortly arrive. 

1 remained with Disneyland for 
ten and a half months, the longest 
single engagement I had ever had, 
and during that time (rinny and I 
drew ever closer together. Finally, 
she accepted my proposal of mar¬ 
riage, and together we picked out 
our dream house on the outskirts of 
Los Angeles. The loneliness which 
hatf for so long been an under¬ 
lying accompaniment to my life was 
over, and I felt a happiness I had not 
known before as we travelled up, 
down and across the country. The 
Keller act had never been so good, 
nor the engagements so numerous 
and of so high a quality. In the first 
year of our marriage we were 
booked solidly for 51 weeks. 

This happy state was not to con¬ 
tinue. In mid-July^of 1957, the act 
had a booking where we were set 
up in a big field with no shade. 
The thermometer stood at 105. For 
the first time in my career I wore a 
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short-sleeved shirt instead of my 
uniform. All the animals glanced 
at me as they came into the arena, 
except the tigress, Sheba. She leaped' 


to her scat without looking right or 
left. 


I walked to the front gate as usual 
and handed my gun and whip to 
an attendant. 1 was drawing on my 
white gloves with my back to the 
animals when I heard a loud snarl. 


The next moment I was on the 


ground with Sheba straddling me. 
Instinctively I kicked out, and- 
landed a shoe on her nose. This 


:.aved my throat, but then she went 
for my right thigh, and I felt her 
fangs sink into my flesh. 

Tiny, the cage boy, grabbed an 
iron bar, but instead of striking 
Sheba, he landed it full-force on the 
African lion Nosey’s head. Nosey 
gave a startled snarl, and that dis¬ 
tracted Sheba, who may have recog¬ 
nized me by this time. She let go 
and went back to her pedestal. 

Slowly I got to my feet. Through 
the rents in my trousers I saw five 
bloody gashes, but I proceeded with 
the act. Sheba, unaware of the 
damage she had done, walked the 
bottles as usual, licking my blood 
from her face! 


Later, in hospital, a nurse asked 
me in surprise, “What are you 
doing here.?” 

“I was bitten by a tiger,” I re¬ 
plied. 

“Why, I saw that,” she said. “I 
thought it was part of the show. 
You mean that tiger really bit you?”’ 
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She had indeed, and for the first 
time I missed several performances. 

Sheba is a treacherous and dan¬ 
gerous animal, but she had never 
attacked me before, and I did not 
think she would do so again. She 
simply had not identified me when 
she entered the ring, as the other 
animals had done, and when she 
looked at me she thought I was a 
stranger because of the different 
clothing 1 was wearing. 

Hence she had a good reason to 
attack me, although it was a mis¬ 
taken reason. 

But the next time I was mauled 
the '•uuation was quite different; 
the attack was a deliberate attempt 
to piiii'sh me, and the consequences 
were f ir more serious. 

By chance 1 had developed an 
unusual trick with my lion Nosey. 
One day as he entered the arena, 
a lioness in another act roared. 
Nosey could not even see ^er 
but, being a gentlemanly lion, he 
answered her. 

The moment he opened his 
mouth I recognized my opportunity. 
I raised my hand and said, “Talk it 
up, Nosey.” The incident was re¬ 
peated a number of times, and each 
time I gave him the same cue. Nosey 
soon came to believe that when I 
raised my hand and told him to 
“talk it up,” it meant that a lioness 
was near by. So, for nearly ten 
years, he continued to roar on cue, 
presumably in the belief that 
the lioness would answer, and ro¬ 
mance would bloom. 
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And then, just as Sheba’s bite was 
healing, came my reward for the 
deceit I was practising. This time 
there was indeed a lioness in the 
next ring, and Nosey couldn’t take 
his eyes off her. He was obviously 
much more interested in her than in 
the act. On his pedestal he paid no 
attention to me. 

I decided to end this nonsense. I 
walked over to within six feet of 
him and shouted, “Nosey!” 

He gave two loud snarls and 
bounded straight at me. I went 
down with Nosey on too. My assis¬ 
tants opened up immediately with 
their blank guns, and Nosey jumped 
away, but this time I did not get up 
to finish the act. 1 knew I was badly 
hurt—so badly that 1 was taken to 
hospital in a truck, to save waiting 
for an ambulance. I would not re¬ 
turn to the arena for many months. 

An Offer and an Accident 

^VHEN I was released from hos¬ 
pital, Ginny drove me home, and 
there, as soon as I graduated from a 
wheel chair to crutches, I made ar¬ 
rangements to sell Nosey. I couldn^ 
really blame him for his attack, 
since in his mind I had interfered 
with a romance that he had been 
avidly anticipating for years. In spite 
of this justification, however, I 
knew it was no use trying to make 
friends with him again. 

I was standing by the cage when 
the men took him away. He saw me 
and rushed at the bars. He hated me 
now; he would never forgive me for 
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breaking up his romance. Once 
again I’d learnt that no wild animal, 
however “tame” he may seem, is 
ever entirely trustworthy. 

By this time 1 discarded my 
crutches for a stick, it seemed I 
would never get back to work 
again. But one evening as I was 
sitting in the kitchen pouring out 
my troubles to (unny, a booking 
agent telephoned. 

“George,” he said, “I’ve got a 
good date for you. Ringling Broth¬ 
ers and Barnum & Bailey want you 
in Madison Square Garden.” 

For several seconds I was too 
dumbfounded to speak. Here I was 
at the lowest ebb of my career, and 
the thing I had dreamed of since 
childhood had actually come to pass' 
The agent assured me that confir 
mation would arrive shortly. 

When the contract arrived, I 
signed it quickly. Then I had a new 
set of worries. Ringling Brothers arc- 
known for their exactness, and they 
wanted ten animals; they would 
never accept me if I arrived with 
nine. I had ten, but 1 wanted a few 
extra to give me a margin of safely, 
for you never can tell what may 
happen to wild animals. Many of 
mine had fallen ill from only slight 
changes of diet as we moved about 
the country, and 1 had lost t 2 in 
fights over the years. Suppose a fight 
broke out just before the New York 
opening! 

It was November now, and the 
Ringling date was in March. I sent 
for two more lions and two 


leopards;and as soon as they arrived, 
one of my assistants. Bill Scamihorn, 
began breaking them in, since I was 
still limping. But the weather was 
extremely hot. One day I thought 
the leopards seemed tired after only 
15 minutes in the arena—half an 
hour is the longest I ever work any 
animal—so we sent them to their 
cages. That night they both died. 

It always hurts me to lose an ani¬ 
mal. I believe that my cats get the 
best possible care; yet when one 
dies I cannot help wondering if I 
have left undone something that 
might have saved him. This time, 
with mv Ringling contract in the 
balance, thg loss was doubly painful. 

By (Tristmas we had the new 
lions seat-broken, and my leg was 
well enough, so we started out on 
a scries of engagements. We played 
two dates, and then I bought an¬ 
other young lion. If he could^ be 
seat-broken in time he could at least 
sit in the arena and look important 
if anything happened to my trained 
animals. 

But everything seemed to be 
against my opening in New York. 
Our next engagement was in 
Miami, and Bill and A 1 Lapehak, 
my other assistant, set out a night 
ahead of (finny and me with the 
trailer truck which carried the cats 
and equipment. 

At about 2 a.m. I was awakened 
by the telephone. It was Bill. 

“I’ve done it,” he said, and 
there were tears in his voice. “I’ve 
smashed up the truck.” 
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1 was stunned. “What about Al,?” 
I enquired. 

“He’s in hospital with a broken 
nose and cuts, and I’ve got a few 
bruises. I think the animals are 
still in their cages. But the trailer’s 
smashed in front, and the tractor’s a 
total wreck. A parked truck rolled 
on to the highway, and I went into 
it head on.” 

He gave me the location, and I 
assured him that Ginny and I would 
get there as soon as possible. During 
the drive we were both silent, but we 
were thinking the same thoughts. 
This couldn’t be the end of the act! 
It seemed inconceivable ;hat all our 
hard work would be crowned with 
disaster just as we were so near to 
our most challenging opportunity! 

Ginny and 1 soon reached the 
scene of the accident. Inspecting the 
van, I was surprised to see how 
quiet the animals were. None of 
them appeared to be injured, but 
when we secured a new tractor and 
finally reached Miami I found that 
two of the new lions were crippled. 

I bought another cub, and then 
another blow struck. My cheetah 
became ill. I sent for a vet who, 
after looking him over, said, “You’d 
better get another cheetah—this one 
isn’t going to live.” 

The cheetah was an especially 
valuable animal: he had learnt to 
charge me and veer at the last in¬ 
stant. It was a spectacular trick, but 
now the cheetah was dying. It was 
as though some malign* power was 
playing a game with me, killing or 


removing my most valuable ani¬ 
mals, and then destroying their 
replacements, too. 

But I couldn’t accept defeat, not 
after I’d been led this far, and sure 
enough the cheetah recovered. I 
had ten working animals now— 
although three of them were not at 
full strength—plus one in reserve. 
And we were heading for New 
York. As we entered the city, its 
skyward-reaching towers seemed an 
inspiration to faith; and, seeing the 
advertisements for “The Greatest 
Show on Earth,” of which I was 
ro\/ a part, I knew with complete 
conviction that there would be no 
failure. 

The Greatest Show on Earth 

I’ll never forget the thrill I felt— 
of exaltation, pride and gratitude 
—when the whistle blew for the 
opening acts. I walked into the 
darkened building, so huge that 
with house lights dimmed and bat¬ 
teries of spotlights shining down 
from above, it was hard to see from 
one end to the other. Here at last 
was the great circus, greater by far 
than anything I had imagined. 

The elephants were so numerous 
and so huge that the ground trem¬ 
bled as they ran past. The beauti¬ 
fully trained horses shone, the 
costumes glistened, the air seemed 
filled with trapeze artistes. I heard 
the ringmaster’s husky voice call, 
“Professor George Keller!” And I 
thought, “Here it is, the Greatest 
Show on Earth!” 



Ini ***** yours! 
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the modem material 
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I( I 1 room with all those little extras that 
spell luxury wonderful built - in cupboards, 
elegant room —divider, Melamine-iopped din¬ 
ing cable And it can be yours, at such 
reasonable cost 

iOl L YBOARD—India's leading hardboard 
IS the ideal material for all interior construe 

Remember the name 


non work Light, durable, economical in use. 
JOLLYBOARD is ideal for partitions, room 
dividers, flush doors, cupboards, etc And Jolly 
r-lelamme decorative sheets are wonderful for 
table tops, kitchen counters and bathroom 
furnicure-)usc a quick rub with a damp cloth 
keeps them gleaming, sparkling clean 


JIOLiLiYBIO^AR! 




It’s your guarantee of quality. 

ANIL HAROBOARDS LIMITED, Lakshmi Insurance Building. Sir Pherozeshah Mehta Road. BOMBAY 
















There is no economy in driving on^ 
worn-down tyres. There is only 
DANGER—from skids, from blow¬ 
outs and from the lack of braking 
control. 

You and your family are no safer 
than the tyres on your car ! 


Buy y®" get— 

# The still exclusive Firestone Safety Tread with its thousands of 
non-skid ang'es to ensure utmost in braking control. 

# Long-service, wear-resistant Firestone rubber formulated to keep 
you safer — for longer. 

# The same engineering skill in tyre construction that World Motor 
Racing Champions depend on for their lives. 

Fit f'itestone New DeLuxe Champion Tyres 

BEST TODAY—STILL BETTER TOMORROWI 















I ALWAYS WANTED TO BE A UON TAMER i8^ 

' I ran out to make my bow. The the arena. The bars broke and the 
show was moving fast. I was inside lion came through, 
the arena. I had the right-hand ring; He jumped an eight-foot partition 
there was a bear act in the centre and started up the ramp towards the 
and a lion-and-tiger act of the audience. Everybody was trying to 
“fighting” type in the left-hand find a place to hide, and then the 
ring. I could hear the gunfire. bears in the centre ring took fright 

The animals ran in. 1 had them and ran out of the ring. The owner 
all seated. I walked to the bars and tried desperately to hold them back 
exchanged my gun and whip for the by their leashes, but the panic had 
white gloves. The act was going gone too far, and the act broke up 
well, Sheba was walking the bottles, completely. 7'he lion ran up the 
And then a scream went up ramp and into the back hall, where 
from the audience. he was later captured. 

I looked over to the “fighting” act All this took place in seconds 
in the far ring. A lion had leaped while my tiger was finishing the bot- 
from his pedestal and hit the side of tie walk and going back to her seat. 



































THE READER’S DIGEST 


For one flickering instant I feared 
a panic, too, and then suddenly 1 
knew I had control. For the first 
time in my life I had ri animals in 
the act—one more than the contract 
called for—and they were all work¬ 
ing perfectly. There wasn’t one 
hitch. 

When I walked out of the arena 
and made my final bow, the person¬ 
nel manager of the circus came up 
to me with his hand out. “The old 
ro,“ he said, patting me on the 
ack. 

The old professional! 

I stood looking for a moment into 
the cavernous dark of the Garden. 1 
glanced up at the thousands of 


people in tier upon tier of seats. 
My vision blurred, and beyond the 
spotlights, above the multitude of 
faces, I could see an arena made of 
wire netting, and in it my battle- 
scarred alley cats, shaved to look 
like lions. . . . Surely, this was all 
that I had worked for, all that I 
could ever hope for—to be named 
a professional in this company of 
the great. the end 

shortly after this booh^ was written, 
George Keller collapsed of a heart attac\ 
tn the arena at the conclusion of a per- 
forraii ce As he would have wished, the 
act continuing, under the direction of 
his wife and his former assistants. 


Putting Truth to the Test 

e following statements were made by Soviet Premier Khrushchev on 
the subject of testing nuclear weapons: 

“The Soviet Ciovernment stands firmly for the complete and uncondi¬ 
tional cessation of atomic and nuclear-weapons tests. Three years ago th^ 
Soviet Union was the first of the great powers to propose an agreement to 
end these tests and in that way take the first step towards the complete 
prohibition of nuclear weapons.” 

—Reply to the Twickenham Council for the Abolition of 
Nucleai Weapons, in International Life, February IS, 1958 

“The Soviet Government, with the aim of creating more opportune 
conditions for agreeing soon on an ending to the tests, will also in the 
future stick to its self-imposed obligation not to resume experimental 
nuclear explosions in the Soviet Union if the Western powers do not 
begin testing of atomic and hydrogen weapons . . . Should any side 
violate the obligations to which it has committed itself, the instigators of 
such violations will cover themselves with shame, and they will be con¬ 
demned by the peoples of the world.” 

—Speech before the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., January 14, 1960 

“We shall do everything in our power to make general and complete 
disarmament a reality, to rid humanity of the arms race and the threat of 
a new war of annihilation.” 

—Speech at the U.N. General Assembly, September 2J, 1960 
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A diamond engagement ring 

tells of your love, your promise 

A lovely jewel shines fi’om a girl’s finger, 
bright as her dreams and telling of love. 
It is the diamond engagement ring, the 
most cherished gift that can be given to 
mark the engagement promise. For you 
its flame will recall your promise through 
all your married years. It will speak to all 
the woi ld for endless generations, of the 
fiilfillmept of your dreams and destiny. 
And a diamond has a lasting value. 


HOW TO HUY A HI VMONO 

First and most important con^ 
suit a trusted jeweller. Ask 
about colour, clarity and cut¬ 
ting—the.se determine a dia¬ 
mond’s quality, contribute to 
its beauty and value. Choose a 
fine stone, and you’ll always be 
proud of it, no matter what its 
size. Diamond sizes are meas¬ 
ured by weight, in points and 
carats—100 points to the carat. 


Your iliamonrl eiijaqomiinl ring, no matter 
what the si?e of the diamond, will speak of 
love forever Shown is a seletfior of diamonds 
ranging in size from 10 points to 1 carat^ 



A diamond is forever 





Steel girder upon girder, a city 
for millions rises on the waste i 
lands of yesterday—an archi¬ 
tect’s vision IS transformed from 
abstraction to the living beauty 
of edifices in concrete and steel 
—tons upon tons of steel go into 
the making of a modern city 
Elsewhere, mud hovels yield 
their place to new housing 
schemes in the cities and 
suburbs Ail this improvement 
needs STEEL—all this is ours 
today and soon will be ours 
in even greater measure, as 
there is a little more steel 
for each of us. 

Towards this end, IfSCO is working 
—for more steel to help you and 
you and you—in serving you we 
help the Nation and that is our 
privilege. 


THE 

INDIAN IRON 
AND STEEL 
COMPANY 
LIMITED 



INDIAN 


STEEL 


STEEL 
IS BETTER 
LIVING 
FOR YOU 
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o TAKE this test, tick the word or phrase you believe is nearest in meaning to the 

key word. Answers are on page lo. 


(1) dissuade (di swade')—A: to pacify. 
B: divert by argument or appeal. C: 
deceive. D: sympathize with. 

(2) nondescript (non deskript) — A: not 
easily described. B: shabby. C; miscel¬ 
laneous D; confused and disordered. 

(3) palaver (pa lah' ver)--A: di ol. B: 
flattering talk. C: unintelligible talk. 
D: confusion. 

(4) monogamous (rno nog' a mus)—A: 
boring and tiresome. B: being all of the 
same kind. C; woman-hating. D: having 
but one spouse. 

(5) philologist (fi 151' o jist)—Student of 
A: handwriting. B: map-making. C: 
words. D: philosophy. 

(6) parasite (p3r' a site)—A: disease. B: 
hanger-on. C; loss of motion and feeling. 
D: insect exterminator. 

(7) litigant (lit' I gant)—A: follower. B: 
needy person. C: party to a lawsuit. 
D: immigrant. 

(8) limbo (lim' bo)—A: dialect. B: acro¬ 
bat. C: bodily organ. D: condition of 
neglect. 

(9) gloat —^A: to exult. B: brag. C: swell 
up. D: scorn. 

(10) vagary —A: wanderer. B: excuse. 
C; vanity. D: caprice. 

(11) phase (faze)—A: forgetfulness. B: 


paniculat aspect. C: confusion of mind. 
D: trouble. 

(12) matriculate (ma trik' u late)—A: to 
come to maturity. B: join together. C: 
enrol at a university. D: graduate. 

(13) physiognomy (fiz i on' omi or fiz i 
og' no mi)—A: facial features. B; science 
of light. C; branch of zoology. D; branch 
of medicine. 

(14) paradox (par' a doks)—A: model of 
excellence. B: puzzle. C: maxim. D: 
seemingly contradictory statement. 

(15) scrutinize (skroo' ti nize)—A: to 
examine losely. fl; frown at. C: separate 
from. D: engage in profound thought. 

(16) perdition (per dish' un)—A: extreme 
worry. B; ruin. C; pettiness. D: deceit. 

(17) inroad (in' rod)—A; secret passage¬ 
way. B: humiliation. C: encroachment. 
D: injury. 

(18) unscathed (im skathed')—A: in¬ 
nocent. B: imharmcd. C: burned. D: 
angered. 

(19) dragoon (dra goon')—A: to coerce. 
B: torture. C: imprison. D: bind and 
tie up. 

(20) defray (de fra')—A: to tear to tatters. 
B: postpone. C: pay. D: avoid. 

(Nw Mr* $» Juts xo) 
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Advertisement 



A world-famous research in¬ 
stitute has discovered a 
new substance which 
helps to shrink and heal 
hasmorrhoids a new painless 
way. It relieves itching and 
pain in minutes, then speeds 
healing of the injured tissues all 
while actual reduction (shrinking) 
takes place. 

Tests conducted under doctors’ 
observations proved this so—even 
in cases of 10 to 20 years’ stand¬ 
ing. And most amazing of all 
this very striking improvement 
was maintained over a period of 
many months ! 

In fact, results were so thorough 
that sufferers were able to make 
such statements as “Haemorrhoids 
have ceased to be a problem.” 


Haemorrhoids 
No Longer 
A Problem 

Sufferers state new healing sub¬ 
stance relieves itch, burn and 
pain as it shrinks Haemorrhoids 

All this was accomplished without 
the use of narcotics, astringents 
or anaesthetics of any kind. 

The secret is the remarkable new 
healing substance (Bio-Dyn^*) 
which quickly helps heal injured 
cells and stimulates regrowth 
of healthy tissue again. It is 
offered in ointment form called 
Preparation H.* In addition to 
actually shrinking haemorrhoids— 
Preparation H lubricates and 
makes elimination less painful. 
It helps prevent infection, a 
principal cause of haemorrhoids. 

If you suffer from haemorrhoids, 
write today for a Free copy of the 
booklet, “New Treatment for 
Piles” to Dept. S. K. Geoffrey 
Manners & Co., Ltd. P.O.Box 976, 
Bombay 1. « Trade Mark 
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It takes 
endless 

chemistry 
to make 

ORIENT 

quality papers 


cakes endless years of research, endless 
learning and endless pursuit in the 
laboratory to formulate different grades of 
quality papers for the hundred different 
purposes of packing, printing and writing 
"With exacting research and rigid 
controls ORIENT PAPER MILLS have built 
up their own classic standards of 
quality in the world of paper co-day 




ORIENT 


paper 


ORIENT PAPER MILLS LTD brajrajnagar orissa 

V Manuftaoturars of —Writing and Printing Papor«,Poaters, Manila Paperm, 
■ Paoking and Wrapping papers including Polythene coated paper. Ouplea, 
f Triples and Grey Boards. 
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ST PAYS TO INCREASE 
YOUR WORD POWER 
Answers to the quiz on page 5 


(1) dissuade—B: To divert by argument 
or appeal, as, to dissuade him from 
gambling. Latm dtssuadere^ from dts-, 
“away from,” and suadere^ “to advise.” 

(2) nondescript -A: Not easily described; 
belongmg to no particular class or kmd; 
as, a nondescript costume. Latin «o«-, 
“not,” and describere, “to write about.” 

(3) palaver -B: Flattermg talk, especially 
that intended to beguile or deceive. 
Portuguese palavra, “speech.” 

(4) monogamous— D Havmg but one 
spouse. Greek monos, “smgle,” and 
gamos, “marriage.” 

(5) philologist—C. Student of words and 
the structure ot languages Greek 
phtlologos, “fond of words.” 

(6) parasite—^B: An organism living m or 
on another organism, and so, by exten¬ 
sion, a hanger-on, as, a parasite on 
society. Greek parasitos. 

(7) litigant—C: Party to a lawsuit. Latm 
litigare, “to go to law.” 

(8) limbo—D" G>ndition of neglect; 
place for things cast aside; as, “Critics 
panned the play, consignmg it to limbo'* 
Latin limbus, “border.” 

(9) gloat—A: To exult; exhibit evil 
pleasure, triumph or satisfaction; as, to 
gloat over victory. Old Norse glotta, “to 
smile scornfully.” 

(10) vagary—D: Caprice; wild fancy; as, 
a vagary of the imagination. Latm 
vagan, “to stroll about.” 

(11) phase —^B: Particular aspect; as, the 
moon is full in its third phase. Greek 
pbasis, “appearance.” 
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(12) matriculate —C: To enrol at a uni¬ 
versity. Latin matncula, “pubhc register.” 

(13) physiognomy —A • Facial features, 
especially as a basis for character analysis; 
as, a sinister physiognomy. Greek pbysiog- 
nomonia, from physis, “nature,” and 
gnomon, “judge.” 

(14) paradox— D: Seemingly contradictory 
statement, situation or phenomenon that 
may yet be true; as, the paradox of starva¬ 
tion in the midst of plenty. Greek 
paradoxon, from para, “contrary to,” and 
doxa, “opmion.” 

(15) scrutinize —A; To examine closely; 
observe m detail; as, to scrutinis^e an 
income-tax demand. Latm scrutari, “to 
seaich examine.” 

(16) perdition —B Complete ruin; utter 
destru.,*^ion; as, the well-paved road to 
perdition. Latm perdere, “to nun, lose.” 

(17) inroad— C: Serious encroachment, 
advance or incursion beyond proper 
limits; as, “Repair bills can make inroads 
on one’s savmgs.” 

% 

(18) unscathed —B: Unharmed; without 
hurt or damage; as, to come through an 
accident unscathed. From un-, “not,” and 
Old Norse skaibi, “to harm.” 

(19) dragoon—A: To coerce; force to 
obey by threats or violent measures; 
harass by, or as if by, dragoons (mounted 
troops); as, to dragoon the bystanders 
into fighting the blaze. French dragpn, a 
seventeenth-century firearm of large bore. 

(20) defray —C: To pay; provide for pay¬ 
ment of; as, to defray expenses. French 
defrayer. 

Vocabulary Ratings 


20-19 correct.excellent 

18-16 correct.good 

15-14 correct.fair 
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Many a disease is a manifestation of psychic disturbances. One’s consti¬ 
tution does play an important role, but the psychic has a continued 
effect on physical well-being. There is an agreement on this basic 
concept which needs no further proof that anxiety and emotional 
inequilibrium cause disturbances in one’s physical well-being. 


The Unani System of Medicine has recognised this factor of well-being. 
In fact, the Unani System of cure is based on the recognition of the 
fact that it is necessary for a practitioner of medicine to help restore 
the psychical balance of the patient in order to restore him to com¬ 
plete good health. Hamdard Laboratories are engaged in continuous 
research to discover new applications of this empirical science, to 
test its quality and effect on the human body. 
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HAMDARD’S PREPARATIONS 

available in the market, may be used to considerable advantage : 


CINKARA IS a nourishing, vitaminised tonic com¬ 
bined with various herbs known to medical 
practitioners for their medicinal value 

JOSHINA has been found useful in the treatment 
of catarrh, cold and a running nose. At the slight¬ 
est hint of a cold or congestion in the head, take 
Joshina in a little hot water 

SAFI renders the blood alkaline, spurs the system 
on to start the process of elimination of waste 
matter through tiic intestines, kidneys and skin 

SUALIN IS a balanced combination of herbs 
known to bring quick relief fiom cough, cold 
and bronchitis 


MAULLAHAH of high protein content in easily 
assimilable form, improves the appetite and cir¬ 
culation of the blood, and activates the system 
by producing new energy and enthusiasm 

NAUNEHAL Gripe Syrup and Baby Tonic are 
concentrated correctives for children, in cases of 
constipation, indigestion, flatulence, vomiting, 
diarrhoea, liver troubles, sleeplessness and exces¬ 
sive salivation and thirst The tonic builds stron¬ 
ger babies 

ROOH AFZA IS a refreshing drink particularly 
during the summer when it preserves energy in 
the gruelling heat Its nineteen natural ingredients, 
help to maintain general good health 


Write to Hamdard for a FREE copy of their booklet ‘healthful living’ 



DELHI • KANPUR • PATNA 


Dr. H- H Siddiqui, B Sc, B Sc Tech. (Phartn), Ph.D. 









Advertisement 



A world-famous research in¬ 
stitute has discovered a 
new substance which 
helps to shrink and heal 
haemorrhoids a new painless 
way. It relieves itching and 
pain in minutes, then speeds 
healing of the injured tissues all 
while actual reduction (shrinking) 
takes place. 

Tests conducted under doctors’ 
observations proved this so—even 
in cases of 10 to 20 years* stand¬ 
ing. And most amazing of all 
this very striking improvement 
was maintained over a period of 
many months ! 

In. fact, results were so thorough 
that sufferers were able to make 
such statements as “Haemorrhoids 
have ceased to be a problem.” 


Haemorrhoids 
No Longer 
A Problem 


Sufferers state new healing sub¬ 
stance relieves itch, burn and 
pair, as it shrinks Hemorrhoids 


All this was accomplished without 
the use of narcotics, astringents 
or anaesthetics of any kind. 

The secret is the remarkable new 
healing substance (Bio-Dyn^*^) 
which quickly helps heal injured 
cells and stimulates regrowth 
of healthy tissue again. It is 
offered in ointment form called 
Preparation H.* In addition to 
actually shrinking h 2 emorrhoid.s— 
Preparation H lubricates and 
makes elimination less painful. 
It helps prevent infection, a 
principal cause of haemorrhoids. 

If you suffer from haemorrhoids, 
write today for a Free copy of the 
booklet, “New Treatment for 
Piles” to Dept. S. K. Geoffrey 
Manners & Go.,Ltd. P.O. Box976, 
Bombay I. * Trade Mark 
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quality papers for the hundred different 
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ST PAYS TO INCREASE 
YOUR WORD POWER 
Answers to the quiz on page 5 


(1) dissuade —B; To divert by argument 
or appeal; as, to dissuade him from 
gambling. Latin dissuadere^ from dis-y 
“away from,” and suadere, “to advise.” 

(2) nondescript —A: Not easily described; 
belonging to no particular class or kind; 
as, a nondescript costume. Latin non-, 
“not,” and describere, “to write about.” 

(3) palaver —B: Flattering talk, especially 
that intended to beguile or deceive. 
Portuguese palavra, “speech.” 

(4) monogamous —D: Having but one 
spouse. Greek monos, “single,” and 
gamos, “marriage.” 

(5) philologist —C: Student of words and 
the structure of languages. Greek 
philologos, “fond of words.” 

(6) parasite —^B: An organism living in or 
on another organism, and so, by exten¬ 
sion, a hanger-on; as, a parasite on 
society. Greek parasitos, 

(7) litigant —C: Party to a lawsuit. Latin 
litigare, “to go to law.” 

(8) limbo —D: Condition of neglect; 
place for things cast aside; as, “Critics 
panned the play, consigning it to limbo” 
Latin limbus, “border.” 

(9) gloat —A: To exult; exhibit evil 
pleasure, triumph or satisfaction; as, to 
gloat over victory. Old Norse glotta, “to 
smile scornfully.” 

(10) vagary —D: Caprice; wild fancy; as, 
a vagary of the imagination. Latin 
vagari, “to stroll about.” 

(11) phase—B: Particular aspect; as, the 
moon is full in its third phase, Greek 
pbasis, “appearance.” 

w 


(12) matriculate —C: To enrol at a uni¬ 
versity. Latin matricula, “public register.” 

(13) physiognomy— K'. Facial features, 
especially as a basis for character analysis; 
as, a sinister physiognomy. Greek physiog- 
nomonia, from physis, “nature,” and 
gnomon, “judge.” 

(14) paradox—D: Seemingly contradictory 
statement, situation or phenomenon that 
may yet be true; as, the paradox of starva¬ 
tion in the midst of plenty. Greek 
paradoxon, from para, “contrary to,” and 
doxa, “opinion.” 

(15) scrutinize— K: To examine closely; 
observe in detail; as, to scrutinize an 
income-tax demand. Latin scrutari, “to 
sea*^ch examine.” 

(16) perdition—B: Complete ruin; utter 
destruction; as, the well-paved road to 
perdition. Latin perdere, “to ruin, lose.” 

(17) inroad—C: Serious encroachment; 
advance or incursion beyond proper 
hmits; as, “Repair bills can make inroads 
on one’s savings.” 

% 

(18) unscathed—B: Unharmed; without 
hurt or dartaage; as, to come through an 
accident unscathed. From un-, “not,” and 
Old Norse skathi, “to harm.” 

(19) dragoon—A: To coerce; force to 
obey by threats or violent measures; 
harass by, or as if by, dragoons (mounted 
troops); as, to dragoon the bystanders 
into fighting the blaze. French dragpn, a 
seventeenth-century firearm of large bore. 

(20) defray—C: To pay; provide for pay¬ 
ment of; as, to defray expenses. French 
(Ufrayer. 

Vocabulary Ratings 


20-19 correct.excellent 

18-16 correct.good 

15-14 correct. fair 
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Many a disease is a manifestation of psychic disturbances. One’s consti¬ 
tution does play an important role, but the psychic has a continued 
effect on physical well-being. There is an agreement on this basic 
concept which needs no further proof that anxiety and emotional 
ineqiiilibrium cause disturbances in one’s physical well-being. 

The Unani System of Medicine has recognised this factor of well-being. 
In fact, the Unani System of cure is based on the recognition of the 
fact that it is necessary for a practitioner of medicine to help restore 
the psychical balance of the patient in order to restore him to com¬ 
plete good health. Hamdard Laboratories are engaged in continuous 
research to discover new applications of this empirical science, to 
test its quality and effect on the human body. 
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HAMDARD’S PREPARATIONS 

available in the market, may be used to considerable advantage: 


CINKARA IS a nourishing, vitaminised tonic com¬ 
bined with various herbs known to medical 
practitioners for their medicinal value 

JOSHINA has been found useful in the treatment 
of catarrh, cold and a running nose At the slight¬ 
est hint of a cold or congestion in the head, take 
Joshina in a little hot water 

SAFI renders the blood alkaline, spurs the system 
on to start the process ol elimination of v'aste 
matter through the intestines, kidneys and skin 

SUALIN IS a balanced combination of herbs 
known to bring quick relief from cough, cold 
and bronchitis 


NAULLAHAM of high protein content in easily 
assimilable form, improves the appetite and cir¬ 
culation of the blood, and activates the system 
by producing new energy and enthusiasm 

NAUNEHAL Gripe Syrup and Baby Tonic are 
concentrated correctives for children, in cases of 
constipation, indigestion, flatulence, vomiting, 
diarrhoea, liver troubles, sleeplessness and exces¬ 
sive salivation and thirst The tonic builds stron¬ 
ger babies 

ROOM AFZA IS a refreshing drink particularly 
during the summer when it preserves energy in 
the gruelling heat Its nineteen natural ingredients, 
help to maintain general good health 


Write to Hamdard for a FREE copy of their booklet ‘healthful living’ 
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Dr. H. H SiddiQui, B.Sc, B Se Tech. ( Pharm), Ph.D. 
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Reply 

from the U.S. 
Vice -President 


On his travels outside the United States, Vice-President Lyndon Johnson 
has had to face some forthright criticisms of American policy. 

Here are his frank answers to the questions which 
he was most frequently asked 



Ihrushchev has threat¬ 
ened to wipe out 
countries where the 
United States has 
bases. Shouldn’t we close your 
bases and be neutral? 

We urge you to be realistic. Our 
European bases are there by agree¬ 
ment with each government for our 
mutual protection. Russia’s record 
of aggression in Poland, Czecho¬ 
slovakia and the Baltic countries 
shows that she does not hesitate to 


take over a weak nation. Today 

j 

Russia has 22 divisions in East CJcr- 
many alone. Today Soviet ground 
forces outnumber NAl’O strength 
by ten to one. We must strengthen, 
not weaken, our mutual defences to 
resist any Soviet attempt to move in¬ 
to European countries. Neutrality 
looks almost irresistibly inviting 
—but it’s the easy way to be 
engulfed. 

Aren’t you too prone to use 
military force as a means of 
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settling international disputes? 

We don’t think so. True, at times, 
resolution to use force as a last re¬ 
sort is necessary, especially when the 
challenge is itself one of force. 

The Lebanese Government asked 
for assistance and we gave it. But 
first we informed the United Na¬ 
tions that we would withdraw when 
either the U.N. or the Lebanese 
asked us to. The Korean War exem¬ 
plified our determination to keep 
that conflict within definite limits 
rather than extend it and risk a gen¬ 
eral war. These are not the actions 
of a militaristic nation. 

Why don’t you agree to the 
Soviet proposal to disarm first 
and inspect later? 

It would be the most irresponsible 
and dangerous thing the United 
States could do. The nation that did 
not keep its word would rule the 
world. Even a few concealed atomic 
missiles could cause a holocaust. 
Disarmament should proceed by 
careful steps, with thorough inspec¬ 
tion and control at each stage to 
assure each side that the other is 
keeping its promises. This process 
will build confidence and lead even¬ 
tually to complete disarmament. 

Why are you so afraid of Com¬ 
munism? 

“Afraid” is not the right word. 
We’re deeply concerned. And we 
should be, considering the millions 
who have been taken into the Soviet 
bloc by a skilled handful of Commu¬ 
nists trained in Moscow, supported 
by the proximity of Red Army 


forces. This is the Russian method 
of conquest and subjugation. 

Before the last war, Russia broke 
solemn pacts of non-aggression with 
Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia, 
moved in Red Army units and set 
up puppet states still so firmly con¬ 
trolled that the rest of the world sel¬ 
dom hears a word from inside these 
Baltic states today. 

Violating a whole array of treaties 
with Poland, Stalin signed a pact 
with Hitler and invaded Poland in 
1939- 

In 1946, 18 months after signing 
a '^'•^aty of friendship with the 
Czechoslovakian Governmcnt-in- 
cxilc, the Russians forced this gov- 
ernrn..nt to cede Trans-Carpathia, 
giving the Soviet Army a bridge¬ 
head dominating all Central Europe. 

After the war, Soviet members of 
the Allied High Commands ruling 
Bulgaria, Romania and Hungary 
frustrated the efforts of these com¬ 
mittees, exercised sole authority and 
made Soviet satellites of the coun¬ 
tries. 

In Korea, instead of helping to 
create a unified, independent coun¬ 
try, as they had agreed, the Russians 
set up, above the 38th parallel, a 
Communist regime which claimed 
jurisdiction over all Korea. 

With the sole exception of Aus¬ 
tria, every country “temporarily” 
occupied by the Russians has found 
itself occupied permanently. No 
people were more patriotic or 
courageous than the East Euro¬ 
peans. But the Soviets swallowed up 
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90 million of them almost before 
they knew it. Why should we think 
we will escape similar treatment if 
we do not protect ourselves ? 

Isn*t the Soviet system better 
for the rapid development of an 
emerging nation? Look how the 
Russian people have raised their 
standard of living since 1917. 

The U.S.S.R.’s achievements in 
industry and technology are impres¬ 
sive. However, the record shows 
that the Soviet rate of progress does 
not match that of free economies. 

A country naturally has a higher 
rate of development in its first stages 
of industrial growth than after it 
has reached maturity. The United 
States, for example, between 1880 
and 1920 increased steel production 
from 1,250,000 tons to 42,130,000 
tons. In a comparable early period 
of growth from 1918 to 1958, the 
U.S.S.R. increased steel production 
from 4,300,000 tons to 54,900,000 
tons. Thus in 40 years the United 
States multiplied steel production 
33 times, in 40 years the Soviets 
multiplied theirs not quite 13. 

Xhc combined output of iron and 
steel in Germany and Luxemburg 
also rose more rapidly during their 
early industrialization than in Rus¬ 
sia. Japan’s rate of increase of these 
same basic commodities in Man¬ 
churia was also much more rapid 
than Russia’s. And don’t forget that 
much of the faster increase in Amer¬ 
ican and German production took 
place in the nineteenth century, 
before the invention of modern 
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metallurgical processes available to 
the U.S.S.R. 

More significant, however, is the 
high human cost of the Soviet sys¬ 
tem. The U.S.S.R. is probably the 
only state in history (except China, 
which is following the Soviet ex¬ 
ample) where the workers’ standard 
of living actually dropped during its 
period of industrialization. Commu¬ 
nism’s “scientific planners” forced 
farmers into collectives and seized 
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so much of their food to feed factory 
workers and to exchange abroad for 
machines that, by Stalin’s own ad¬ 
mission, ten million peasants starved 
to death. Other millions lost their 
lives in forced labour camps. Those 
leaders of new nations who go the 
way of Russia are taking their peo¬ 
ple down a perilous path. 

Haven’t you a stake in a con¬ 
tinued warlike atmosphere be¬ 
cause your economic system 
would collapse without your great 
production for defence? 

On the contrary, we know that 
switching from one kind of produc¬ 
tion to another causes only tem¬ 
porary problems. Cutbacks in arms 
production after the last war and 
the Korean War were drastic. Yet 
neither created great dislocations of 
the economy. 

Without the burden of defence, 
we could reduce taxation bv at least 
30 per cent, thus creating immense 
demand for consumer goods. Tre¬ 
mendous projects now partially ia 
abeyance could be pushed iorward: 
a much-needed 41,000-million-dollar 
national highway programr^e; con¬ 
struction of new airports, schools, 
otRce buildings, apartment houses 
and homes; redevelopment of cities 
to wipe out .slums. All of these 
American needs are being retarded 
by our contributions to defence. 
Moreover, the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy, the cleansing of our 
polluted rivers and the conversion 
of salt water to fresh arc all feasible 
ways to use our economic energy. 


Doesn’t your unemployment 
crisis show up the flaw in your 
economic system? 

Considerable misunderstanding 
exists abroad about our unemployed. 
In Europe, workers are not listed as 
unemployed unless they are regis¬ 
tered job-seekers. In the United 
States, people may sometimes be 
listed as unemployed even when 
they are not actively looking for a 
job. If we used the European cri¬ 
teria, our unemployed would num¬ 
ber not five million, but three. 

Nevertheless we are seriously con- 
ccri’f'a about these unemployed. 
Many of the “hard core” of workers 
left suanded by abandoned textile 
mills and coal mines, by automation 
or by educational handicaps arc 
being retrained and are .seeking jobs 
in other areas. 

Why do you support dictators? 

(This question is raised with par¬ 
ticular emphasis in South America.) 

We do not support dictators. We 
work with existing governments to 
improve their people’s living condi¬ 
tions. The illiterate and landless 
cannot be expected to build a free 
society. Before a country can succeed 
as a democracy it must have a foun¬ 
dation of literate and economically 
independent citizens. 

We have made mistakes and suf¬ 
fered for them. But we are de¬ 
termined to follow the policy of 
working to create the conditions for 
democracy. We are now proposing 
financial and other assistance to 
countries, provided the governments 
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commit themselves to reform pro¬ 
grammes. Such commitments will 
prevent a regime from using the 
funds just to keep in power. 

Isn’t your foreign aid used to 
exploit other nations? Isn’t it 
actually a type of imperialism? 

The insinuation that we enslave 
peoples by monetary assistance is 
best answered by a look at the Mar¬ 
shall Plan. Were the people of any 
country subjugated because of it? 
Did those receiving its benefits be¬ 
come our satellites or lose their 
independence? The an..wer is ob¬ 
viously “No.” 

Actually, we are eager to share the 
responsibility of providing foreign 
aid. We would gladly work through 
international institutions to which 
other countries would add their con¬ 
tributions. 

By contributing so much aki 
at a time when others could not 
help, we created clifTicult foreign ex¬ 
change problems for ourselves. This 
would seem to be a pretty ineffective 
type of “imperialism.” 

If you are a democracy, why 
can’t Negroes go to school, travel 
on buses and eat at lunch coun¬ 
ters with whites? 

In most parts of the country, they 
can and do. Completely separate 
schools are now maintained in only 
five states. 

I do not imply, however, that 
discrimination doesn’t exist. We 
have a problem, and millions of 
Americans are concerned about it. 
This in itself is a healthy sign. 


^3 

I 3 ut discrimination is the excep 
tion rather than the rule. Most peo¬ 
ple are against it. The law of the 
land and the policy of the govern¬ 
ment are unequivocally against it. 

Every large group migrating to 
America has had to struggle, first 
for economic security, and later for 
social acceptance. In this journey to 
full participation in the community 
no group has a greater story ol 
achievement against obstacles than 
the Negroes. Their ancestors came 
in chains. Yet today they are fast 
surmounting all barriers between 
themselves and first-class citizen¬ 
ship. 

Negroes serve as judges, hold 
important executive posts, sit in 
C^ongress, represent us abroad—one 
is our ambassador to Norway. Ne¬ 
groes are increasing their university 
enrolment at six times the rate of 
whites. In 1930, only 27,141 Negroes 
went to university, d’oday, there are 
over 200,000—more than the total 
number of Germans studying in 
German universities. 

Economic gains are just as dra¬ 
matic. Negroes own over 200 insur¬ 
ance companies with five million 
policy-holders, 30 savings and loan 
associations with combined assets 
above 60 million dollars, 14 banks 
with assets over 40 million. The 19 
million American Negroes own 
more cars than all the 216 million 
Soviet citizens and 193 million 
Negroes in Africa combined. One 
quarter of all U.S. Negro families 
own their own homes. 
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The Night I Learned 
About Leprechauns 

Sitting as cool as a lettuce, he was. Beside him 
a keg of ale, and he as rolling drunk as a baron . . . 


By Joyce Varney 

H MUST have been eight or nine Wales, and the winter sun looked 
that bitter-cold day when the cold enough to fall out of the sky. 
Reillys moved to our street. I was sulking in my bedroom be- 
There was a white frost on the cause I had straight hair and Gran 
mountain above our valley in South refused to let me put the hot tongs 
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to it. Kneeling pensively at the win¬ 
dow, I watched the few snowflakes 
hold their shape on the pane and 
wished something would happen. 
And then, suddenly, a moving 
wagon came clanking up the frosty 
street and stopped before an empty 
house. 

Sitting among the odd assortment 
of beds, chairs and tables piled high 
on the wagon there appeared to be 
an entire orphanage of children. 
Babies toddled on their fat legs as 
they were put down to the pave¬ 
ment. Two dark-haired girls—who 
looked like twins—and a ladder of 
boys of all ages climbed down. I 
counted up to eight as they came off 
the wagon. The street was full of 
them. An older couple directed 
everyone in cheerful lilting voices. 
The tantalizing tremor of their 
voices as it floated up the echoing 
street sounded strange, and I knew 
they were not Welsh people. 

I heard the woman say mildly, 
“Faith, Bill, take young Jimmy 
down from that rickety table. Sure, 
and it’s only the finger of God that 
has kept him there this long.’’ 

She spoke to a short, wiry man. 
The wind made his puckish face 

Two MONTHS before Joyce Varney was 
born, in Abertillcry, Monmouthshire, her 
father, William James, died in a mine-shaft 
accident. She lived the first 13 years of her 
life with her grandparents (see ‘‘Green 
Valley of My Childhood,” in the June 
1961 Reader’s Digest). While nursing in 
Edinburgh during the war, she met and 
married Robert Varney, of the U.S. Army 
Air Force. The Varneys have two sons. 
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look like an apple and fingered his 
white hair into a halo. “James, 
James,” he called. “Come to Father, 
me little darlin’, or belikes it’s to 
heaven you’ll be going.” 

Just then my grandmother called 
me. I found her putting on her 
shawl. “I’m going over to help those 
poor dabs,” she said. “Granchcr is 
there already. Go put your coat on; 
perhaps there is something you can 
do.” 

In the street we found Grancher 
Jack and Bill talking and laughing 
like people who had known each 
other for a long time. Bill’s wife 
held her hand out to Gran. “Sure, 
it’s Kitty Reilly herself that’s glad to 
meet you,” she said. Her face was as 
lined as an old boot, but her eyes 
were the eyes of a gifted person, her 
gaze steady and smiling. 

“I’ve put the kettle on for tea,” 
said Gran timidly. “There’s cold 
you must be.” 

“ ’Tis the Blessed Mother herself 
that sent you,” ieplied Kitty. “And 
it’s heaven that will reward you, 
now.” 

“No trouble, I’m sure,” answered 
Gran. “You be Irish people.?” 

“How could you tell, now.?” 
asked Kitty delightedly. “Child¬ 
ren,” she called, “meet our neigh¬ 
bours.” They all stood together and 
made a roll-call of their names: Pat, 
Tom, Andrew, Michael, Maud, 
Mary and Catherine—here the 
melody broke because one small 
boy refused to give his name. He 
said it was because he didn’t like it. 
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While the others started moving 
furniture into the house, the girl 
named Catherine came up to me and 
slipped her hand into mine. “You 
are going to be my very best friend,” 
she said confidingly. She gazed at 
me with eyes as luminous as mint 
jelly. Her hair was a rich red brown 
and curly—I should have disliked 
her. She had the look of a princess. 

When finally the furniture was in¬ 
side the house. Gran suggested we 
all go over to our house for some 
tea and Welsh cakes. What a chaos 
it was! Our little house was as 
crowded as Christmas, and Gran 
served tea in rotation because we 
only had seven cups. She had made 
a mountain of Welsh cakes, but you 
never saw anything disappear so 
fast. Catherine and I had found a 
place under the kitchen table. The 
wind blew cold outside, but winter 
didn’t touch the house. The daylight 
was fading, so Gran lit the gaslight, 
and it shimmered on the brass 
candlesticks and Grancher’s tobacco 
box; and the world seemed wonder¬ 
ful as we listened to the talk. 

“Did you ever go to Ireland?” 
asked Bill Reilly. 

“No,” admitted Grancher. “But 
go on, man. Tell us about it.” 

“Darragh More’s me home,” said 
Bill, “ ’Twas there I first met Kitty, 
though it’s Dublin she comes from. 
She came to Darragh More to work 
for a fine lady. She was upstairs 
drawing the curtains and she looked 
out, and there I was, walking, as 
you might say, around the field. I 


looked up at her and she looked 
down at me, and just like that we 
fell in love.” 

“He as raggled as a muffin,” said 
Kitty. “Without a shoe to his foot. 
My mother always said no good 
would ever come of marrying a 
barefooted poacher, but here I am.” 

“What else could a poor boy do 
in Ireland?” asked Bill. “I had to 
get food for my mother, God rest 
her soul. But it was a darlin’ place, 
Darragh More. Many is the time 
that I walked barefoot there, shoul¬ 
der-high in the fern. Silent it was, 
but fiu* the sound of the sea. And 
wait, I would, for a hare or bechance 
a snif^c to come my way. Then catch 
him, 1 would, and take him home 
for my dinner. Did you ever smell a 
hare cooking on a spit? My mother, 
God rest her soul, must be cooking 
for the angels. Wild thyme and 
young green onions did I fetch<for 
her as well, and stuff the hare, she 
would. You could smell the cooking 
of it as far off as Bantry.” 

“The smells of Ireland,” said 
Kitty wistfully. 

From under the table Catherine 
called, “Daddy, tell us about the 
time you saw the leprechaun.” 

“Go on,with you,” Gran said 
sternly, but not too sternly. 

“Hssht, Tydvil,” said my Gran¬ 
cher. “Let the man tell his story.” 
Grancher loved stories. 

“That I did, see a leprechaun,” 
Bill insisted. “Sitting as cool as a 
lettuce, he was, on the banks of the 
Kenmare River. Beside him a keg 




of ale there was, and he as rolh 
ing drunk as a baron. Stealthily 
did I creep to where he was sitting, 
and . . 

“God, man, did you catch him.?” 
boomed Grancher. 

“There’s language,” said Gran. 
“And in front of the children, too! ” 

“I didn’t catch him,” continued 
Bill regretfully. “It was late spring 
at the time and the heather was 
alive with bees. A big ball of a bee 


stung me, it did, and I cried out 
with pain of him and the next thing 
I knew, the leprechaun was gone.” 

“Tell us what he looked like!” 
shouted Catherine. 

“Sure, he was a glory to behold, 
in his coat the colour of shamrock 
and on his head a broad hat with a 
black band. And he with long 
pointed shoes with tiny bells 
and . . .” 

“It’s bells you have in your head. 
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BiU Reilly,” laughed Kitty. “And 
blarney on your tongue.” 

“Arc there any girl lepre¬ 
chauns?” I asked. 

“I believe not,” said Bill. “But 
did you know that if you catch a 
leprechaun you can make him show 
where his gold is? And did you 
know there are the red leprechauns 
and the green ones?” 

“What is the difference?” asked 
Gran in spite of herself. 

“Well, now,” said Bill, “the green 
are more friendly, they arc. They 
enjoy happy living, so to speak, 
with plenty good strong drink and 
mirthful music. Fine cobblers, they 
are, but forgetful. For many’s the 
little shoe that they leave behind.” 

“And the red leprechauns?” 

“Ah, the red ! ” Flc took a drag of 
his pipe and then spat into the fire 
and sent up a hiss of steam. “A sul¬ 
len fellow is he,” he whispered. 
“And crafty and bad-tempered. Fly 
into a rage, he will, and leap on the 
nearest wall and spin himself, bal¬ 
ancing on the point of his cocked 
hat with his heels in the air. But 
he is not as bad as the banshee.” 

“The hnnshce?” said Grancber 
seriously. “It seems I beard about 
those people somewhere.'* 

“Upon my word,” whispered Bill, 
“that’s a sight you’d not be wanting 
to see! A banshee is a headless fairy, 
it is, that lives in the damp bogs and 
wails before death. Travel in a black 
coach, they do, drawn by headless 
horses. If a coach like that rumbles 
near your door, never open it, for if 


you do, a basin of blood will be 
thrown in your face.” 

When Bill stopped for breath, 
Grancher started to tell about the 
night he saw a troll in the dingle. 

“Hssht, Jack,” said Gran. “Our 
grandchild will be having night¬ 
mares after this.” 

I suppose I did have a nightmare, 
but it was worth it. Sitting in that 
crowded kitchen, listening to a 
grown man talk about leprechauns 
and banshees was frightening, 1 sup¬ 
pose, but very pleasant are ghost 
stories when you arc eight years 
old. It was very pleasant to watch 
Grancher laugh and (^ran frown, 
and listen to the lilt of Kitty Reilly’s 
voice and the chatter ot the girls. 
And Catherine was now my very 
best friend. (I didn’t like any of the 
boys, but then I was eight years old 
and it was a whole year behire I fell 
in love with Andrew Reilly.) ' 

We walked back with the Rcillys 
to their new house and said good 
night. That night, because of the 
ghost stories, (iran stayed with me 
while 1 undressed. She advised me 
to say my prayers in bed. God would 
understand. I prayed, “Gentle Jesus, 
meek and mild,” and then a special 
prayer: “Ob, dear God, don’t let 
the banshee get me and I’ll never be 
bad again. I’m glad Catherine has 
curls, honest. Amen.” 

I pulled the blankets over my head 
and cuddled the hot brick for com¬ 
pany. Then I dreamt about red- 
brown curls and green eyes, and 
our new neighbours. 



Into the 
UnknoLvn 
with the X 


By foitN IIUBBfcLl. 

Pilots 


Pushing their ^’'controlled sLy-rocke’';” towards the utmost 
boundaries of powered Jligtu, an elite jlying fraternity 
blazes the trail that aircraft of the future will follow 


N TMK cool Mojave Desert 
twilight just before dawn, 
a sw.irm of technicians 
cluster on scaffolds be¬ 
neath the right wing of a B-52 

bomber. They work quietly in 

absorbed concentration over a dark, 
smcjking needle of an object at¬ 

tached to a pod extending down 
from the wing. 

The object is the X-15—the ulti¬ 
mate in research aircraft. Its 50'foot 
length is dwarfed by the gigantic 
plane that carries it, but it inspires 
awe, this small aircraft with which 
men hope to climb more chan 50 
miles and in which they have 
moved at 4,000 miles per hour. 

The X-15 is the result of a long 
and perilous search, a design that 


embodies the most dearly-bought 
knowledge in aviation history, paid 
for by an edile flying fraternity of 38 
men who, for 15 years, have been 
hurling themselves into realms of 
speed and altitude mankind has 
never explored before. Their pur¬ 
pose : to find out what iiappens to 
men and aircraft at these great 
speeds and altitudes—-information 
that will help to roll back the 
boundaries of control in powered 
flight. 

This flight from Edwards U.S. 
Air Force Base, California, will be a 
routine familiarization one at half¬ 
throttle, with altitude cresting at 
75,000 feet. It will be the X-i5’s 
39th trip. 

The pilot, U.S. Navy Commander 
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, Forrest Petersen, is near by in 
an air-conditioned dressing van, 
absorbed in a review of his flight 
plan. He has flown the X-15 
Deforc but only with smaller, 8,000- 
pound thrust engines. This will be 
his first shot with the XLR-99, the 
engine designed for this aircraft. 
This time he will ride 57,000 pounds 
of thrust, nearly half a million 
horse-power—enough to drive two 
Queen Mary-size ocean liners. 

Forrest Petersen, 39, is a huge, 
quiet-spoken man with close- 
cropped, greying hair. He is one of 
six pilots qualified to fly this air¬ 
craft. All six are graduate engineers 
or scientists who have been testing 
planes for years. 

Petersen is a graduate of the 
U.S. Naval Academy, holds three 
engineering degrees and has some 
3,500 hours of flying time, 2,000 
of them in jet fighters. He helped 
evaluate most of the U.S. Navy’s 
present first-line jet fighters. He 
volunteered to fly the X planes 
because, he says, this is the most in¬ 
teresting and important programme 
going in aviation. 

“In military test-flying, you’re 
seeing to it that the aircraft per¬ 
forms as it should,” he explains. 
“But here we’re seeking new infor¬ 
mation, trying to form a basis of 
knowledge upon which new and 
better designs can take form.” 

There is much to accomplish on 
an X-15 flight. tiot much time 
to do it. The pilot must work by 
the second ha nil of his clock. At 


half throttle, the X-15 will burn off 
its nearly 8^ tons of fuel in 115 
seconds. If all goes well, Petersen 
will carry out a five-step programme 
between launch point, at 45,000 feet, 
and engine shutdown, at 75,000 feet. 
He has “flown” the programme 
more than three dozen times on an 
X 15 simulator. He knows as much 
as he can about this mission until he 
actually flies it. 

fl’he other five X-15 pilots are 
busy, ttx). All are deeply involved 
in each flight, for if an emergency 
occurs they alone can provide the 
pilot *'*di the knowledge he needs. 
On this flight, 31-year-old Neil 
Armst'ong will be in charge at the 
control ..tation at Edwards. At the 
tracking station at Beatty, Nevada, 
will be john McKav, 39. 
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Joe Walker, 40, flying in a super¬ 
sonic F-104 will stay close as the 
B-52 lifts the X-15 towards launch 
point, monitoring Petersen as he 
works his way through his pre¬ 
launch check-list. Two other chase 
planes will be manned by X-15 
pilots Robert Rushworth,^ 37, and 
Major Robert White, 37. (On Octo¬ 
ber II last year, White flew the X-15 
to a record altitude of 217, (X)o feet— 
moie than 41 miles. On Novem¬ 
ber 9 he reached a record speed of 
4,093 m.p.h.) 

One striking thing about the X-15 
pilots is that they unanimously lack 
the trait one most expects to find in 
men who make a living this way: 
cocksureness. They talk eagerly 
about their work; but none will ad¬ 
mit there is anything even faindy 
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heroic about it. “We’re not chasing 
thrills,” says Hob White. “We are 
looking for information that will 
help to develop more effective, more 
reliable aircraft.” 

They keep themselves in good 
physical condition, and perfect their 
professional skills by flying as often 
as possible in high-performance air¬ 
craft. Explains joe Walker, “The 
fellow who doesn’t drive all week is 
the most likely candidate for a car 
accident on Sunday. In this busi- 
ness, you don’t want to get caught 
with your reflexes down.” 

The X-15 pilots live quietly with 
their families at Edwards or in ad¬ 
jacent desert towns. Among them, 
they have 19 children. Predictably, 
the pilots’ wives arc all .sclf-di.sci- 
plined women, confident of their 
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husbands’ abilities. “That’s basic,” 
one pilot says. “You just couldn’t 
operate the way you have to if you 
had the nervous type at home.” 

At 6 A.M. the X-15 is ready for 
fuelling. Some four and a half tons 
of lox (liquid oxygen) at — 300'^F. 
are fed into a tank in the plane’s 
mid-section. This will provide the 
oxygen necessary to fire the three 
and three-quarter tons of ammonia 
fuel. 

At 7 a.m. Forrest Petersen, look¬ 
ing much like an astronaut in his 
pressure suit, walks to the X-15 and 
mounts a ladder to the cockpit. He 
settles in, pulls on his helmet. The 
X-15 canopy comes down and is 
locked closed. The area is cleared. 
Men begin transferring the unstable 
ammonia fuel into the X'15. I’he 
pilot has begun the most difficult 
part of his mission—the waiting. 

“After entering the plane,” says 
Jack McKay, “you can wait up to 
four hours before launch. You lite*- 
ally sweat it out. Sometimes after a 
long delay, wh^n you step out of 
that suit, you spill four to six pounds 
of body fluid all over the floor.” 

This time the wait is only one 
hour. At 8 a.m. Captain John Alla- 
vie lifts the B-52 into the air, starts 
the 45-minute climb to launch point. 
With disciplined, cautious precision 
Petersen begins working through a 
68-item pre-launch check-list. As he 
finishes he gets his four-minute 
warning. He makes the right 
moves, starts the lox and ammonia 
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flowing through the fuel lines, lights 
off the igniters. The rocket engine 
is now idling, ready to go. 

Four seconds left . . . three . . . 
two . . . one . . . launch! The X-15 
falls away well. It is steady. Petersen 
glances up at the B-52, looks at his 
clock. He has fallen perhaps 2,000 
feet. It is time. Event number one; 
he moves his throttle half-way to 
the stop. The rocket chamber fires. 
There is a short, sharp, WHUMMP! 
The X-15 leaps forward, far ahead 
of the B-52. Petersen is pushed 
deep deep into his scat. Fie reads 
his p ;uel, controls the aircraft with 
slight wrist movements, establishes 
a sha’low but ever-steepening climb- 
out. l\<r some ten seconds there is 
the sound of a dozen gigantic blast 
furnaces; then no sound at all. The 
X'i5 has gone supersonic. It is time 
for event number two. 

Petersen puts his wings to Ylie 
necessary angle for climb. The air¬ 
craft performs well. After precisely 
46 seconds, at 67,000 feet, he goes to 
event three. He comes off the angle, 
pushes over to Zero G. He is now 
weightlc.ss, in a ballistic trajectory 
—low orbit. He is not aware of 
great speed for, at more than 12 
miles from earth, there is nothing to 
compare speed with. 

Alter 32^seconds he goes to event 
four. He takes on one G, spends 
25 more seconds sending control 
pulses to the ailerons and rudder, 
again gets good response. He has 
reached top speed for this mission, 
2,440 miles per hour. 
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Petersen’s trjjectory h;is tarried 
him to 75,(MK) feet. He has been 
under roektt [)ower for 1 15 seconds. 
I'lme for event live ; shut down the 
engine; open the speedbrakts. "The 
tlecelt'ration shock is strong. I'ta a 
moment, drs[)itc the tight harncss- 
mi), the [■'dot almost imaoines he 

o I o 

will (.rash throuali the instrument 
paiK‘1 Now, for t)5 seciaids, he sta\s 
at .iltitude, loses momentum, d'hen. 
It IS time for rc-e ntrv. 

As the X-i5 liiirtles down through 
the atmosphere, its forwartJ jiarts 
glow red with heat, d’he pilot 
w.itches his dock, manoeuvres the 
aircraft through meaf events turns 
.mel bank angles. 

Miles from base, }oc Wallar 
now has Pete rst n tn sight. 1 Ic e lose s 
m, coaxes lAteasen into his laneling 
p.itte'in d'he needle sle-e'k eiaft 
reaches for larih like a eluck, nose 
high, rear laiulmg gear two stea-l 
skids three icet long reacliing for 
seilie] fe>otmg A elond of dust bil 
le)ws be hmel the landing. 

Pe'I'ersen’s flight IS eine in a series 
begun ij} years agej by the lirsl X 
[)ilol, 24-year-old U.S. Air Fe)rce* 
C^aptam (fharle's Yeager. On Octei- 
be-r 14, n^47, Yeager climbed into 
the coekpn of the Pell Aircraft (aim 
pany’s new rocket-powered X r, 
went full threittle just king enough 
to e.xceed Mach \—the sperel eif 
senind, y()o m.p.h at sc.i level. I'fie 
age of .sufier.sejnic Pight was 
launched. 

Thereafter, breaking tlie sound 


barrier bec.ime routine. New' gin- 
erations of X pl.incs c\oKi d, lint the 
sk\' guarded its secrets uith a fear 
fill )e.ilousv. d'his was iK\er moie 
in (\ideiue than on ^lagir s 4-^rd 
and last exjH nnu nt.il lliglii. 

'The plane was the .\-iA, dc 
signed. It WMs thought, to (1\ stabl\ 
•It tvvice the speed ol souiul 'l eager 
went lull tlirottlc, watchid the 
needle on the M.uhnu ti r mo\c past 
Mai hi.. I ■ - 2. all going 

well . . . 2-.|^5 .ilniost tvs'o and 
hall limes the spi cd of sound 

i'iure, a slight \awing motion 
dr\tlop(d SuddenK the .X I A poi 
po’sid wildK, made .1 huge < II01 1 
to tumbli end ovei end. and it was 
svmdi.i'j, tightl \, I olliULl on Us back, 
tlun o\ej, ag.nn and again, faster 
<ind fastei. It streakid ihrouedi the 
sk\, a w'hite blur ol insani motion 
'I'lagci, harnessid tighrb to his 
siat, lought ill s[ie I .itciv forioniiol; 
but .IS I onsc loijsness slipped .iwav, 
Ik knew he h.id nailud lor too 
miKli. Ills .iiiiralt had been o\'er 
whelmed, and there' was no i si ape- 
lor him. It h.id lieeii .issunieel that 
there could be no sale e)eition at 
supcrsonii spe-eil. '1 he- canopy was 
lockeeJ from the oulsiek- 

(.ameras mounted behind the 
pilot's slioiilde-rs showeel W'hat hap- 
penet^, next; everv neeelle- on the 
instrument panel climbeel ofT its 
scale. A fi'ue of more th.m 1.4 (I’s 
claweel .it Ye-.igcr from all diric- 
lions, smashed him Irom otu side 
(d the cockj)it te) the othe r, hurle-il 
him dee[) info his se-at, \anke-d him 
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out of it, hammered him against 
the instrument panel. 

The rocket engine huined its 
fuel olT, .ind the X lA hegaji to jail. 
Yeager had fallen ten miles to 
25,000 feet--when he regained coti- 
sciousness. The aircr.ift was upside 
down and spinning like a top. 
Somehow he summoned the 
strength to break the spin and glide 
home. He had to be lifted out of 
the cockpit. He liatl been be.iten 
nearly to death. 

The murderous action ^'e.igci h.id 
discovered was inertial coupling. It 
lurks m the high, hyfiersonic places, 
moves in cjuicklv as an aircral'i e\ 
ceeds its desmn limits, blocks all the 
forces that hold it straight and 
level. Time after time, other test 
pilots plunged into this wild fniy, 
found it, studied it, found what 
was needed to beat it: a new tvpe ot 
vertic.il stabilizer, [i.irt of whicli ex¬ 
tends above the luselage, p.irt be¬ 
low. 

From the late 19.^0’s through the 
iQ5o’s, the X pilots [ilumbed escr 
deeper into the unknown. Disasier 
sometimes accompanied them. (Cap¬ 
tain Milburn Apt sought and toiind 
a new speed level, Mach 3-2, but 
there inertial coupling caught and 


killed him. Another lost his life 
when his plane exploded on .1 check¬ 
out Hight. Still, the work went on. 

Soon the X-15 will reach the ut¬ 
most boundaries of powered llight. 
What then ^ 

“Then we go for maximum speed 
and m.moenvrabilitv .it minimum 
altitudes,” .sa\s Hob White, “look 
tor the highest acrodvnaniic pres 
siires the aircra't c.m take, then 
look tor wavs to stretch the limits. 
We don’t know the half of it vet.” 

b'or a group th.it does not know 

(he halt ot it, the X pilots have con- 

tribu'i 1 much. I’ractic.illv every 

m.goi aireraft design of the p.ist 

dcc.ide h.is eman.itcfl I mm the F\- 

[lerimeiTal Might Test Hrogramme 

at Fdwards. The recipients of the 

iqtii H.irmon 'bropln .iwarded 

.inniiallv for the world’s outst.ind- 

um ccaUributioM t(' aviation were 

Walker, White ,mel Seott ('rt^ss- 

tield, a veteran X pilot who is now 

.in executive ot North American 

.Aviation, Inc. 7 dieir honour was 

riehlv earned. For the d.iy is not far 

distant when .ill of us will be able 

to cross oce.ms .ind continents s.ifelv 

/ 

in minutes instead of hours, along 
the tr.iils blazeel by the men who 
ily the X planes. 


Epitaph 

JThis prophetic poem, translated by L)ag Hammarskjolil as a schoolboy, 
was found in the family Bible after his death : 

The day you u ere horn, eve)ybody was happy—you cried alone. 
Maf(e your life such, that in your last hour all others are weeping, 

And you are the only one without a tear to shedl 
Then you shall calmly face death, whenever it comes. , 

—Dagens \yheter, Stockholm 



Far from home, and in distress, a mother discovers 
that compassion recognizes no boundaries 


From 
the Heart 
of a 

Stranger 

li-i Mona ( k 

HE ('I,ACE was tailed 'I’.tka 
}ama, m northern japan -a 
clnster (jf summer tolLages 
on a cove ot miraeiilousK 1)1 ue water 
where f.imihes r,|- missionaries and 
businessmen eame to get awav from 
Tokvf)’s heal, it was and my 

scven'Ve.ir-old tlaughter, Janet, and 
I were spending the summer there, 
"riiere was no doctor m residence, 
and the nearest dispensary was 20 
miles away, in the city of Sendai. 
But what with the .sun and sea ant! 
the clean, pine-.scented air, it didn’t 
seem to matter. 

One afternoon Janet came m from 
bouncing about in the surf and com¬ 
plained of a sore mouth. There was 
a .slight rash inside her lower lip. I 
put it down to sand, seaweed or 
some such irritant, and rinsed her 
mouth with a mild wash. 

But next morning she had 


high temperature, and the rash had 
sfiread, 1 walked tt) the tc'lt'graph 
odiLc and wired a tlestnption ol the 
symptoms to Sr. Luke’s flospital 
in d’okyo. Back came a relei'ram 
pre.siTibmg a mouthwash oi pola.s- 
siiim bisulphate in ^o per cent 
.solution. 

i took the decrepit local t.i.s'i the 
20 miles to the chemist’s in .Sendai, 
had the j)rescriplion mack* up and 
In rried h.ick to .idminister it. One 
swig aud Janet was screaming in 
torture, her mouth badl\ burned. 

Some cdiasiK mistake h.ul been 
mack, 1 realized. (Much l.iter the 
telc'gra[)h clerk lame to apologi/.c 
lor writing go instead of op) But 
hr)w to help Janet now' i eased 
her [).iin somewhat witJi a soothing 
ointment, .md tried to frirm .1 plan, 
it was tot) late to make the night 
express to Tok\o. The only possi¬ 
bility was the morninti; tram, which 
wouldn't reach d’okvo until late 
afternoon. 

ddiere was a hall-mile walk from 
our cottage down a cliff path, across 
the beach and ,i!ong paddy diktcs to 
the road, where the taxi I ordered 
would meet us. That morning Janet 
couldn’t make it. vShe was ejuite 
feverish, her mouth was swollen 
unrecognizably and there were 
blacki.sh spots forming. 

Carrying her in a wicker chair 
seemed the best solution, so I went 

^5 
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down lo the beach and told the lish- smiles, and said, “That likelihood 
ermen my little girl was ill. Without renders our ste[is more accurate.’ 
hesitation, four of them dragged They went down the path, crossed 

their s.imjxms back from the wash the beach and straddled the narrow 
of surl where they were already put [laddv dikes, balancing, easing the 
ting out for the morning catth, and bed level, with never a jolt, and lift 

climbed the hill with me. ed jaiict into the car with tender 

One IfKik at )anet and they shook precision. Then thev stood b.ick, 

their heads. Too stricken lor sitting lowering their heads politely so that 

in a chair, thev told one another soft I wouldii’l see the svmpathelic mist 
ly, better c.iriy her lying in bed. An gathering in ihc’r eves, 
iron bed c.irried along a dill [latld Weeks Liter when 1 tried to make 
T ruly easy, trulv sale, thev assured some reLompense for the time the y’d 
me earnestiv. T’hev tieel a short taken fiom their nets, the lishcrmen 
length of rope reuinei eae h beel leg dismissed the subject with succinct 
and slung the Iree ends renmel their digr’a-. “The chilel was ill. Natur- 
neeks, steadvuig the site k w'tli their ally \vc helpe-d." 
hanels. If one ol them slipjicel Oriving into Se-nelai that morn- 

he-’d strangle, I epiavered. Thev lug^ 1 “ ulel think onl\ of the night- 
shniggeel, with small elepiecating mare ot the' hot. dusts, nme-hou'- 
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journev ahead. Ojice aboard the 
train, 1 told the !;iiard I’d pav for 
six full-fare tickets if he would lav 
three seal-cushions together to make 
a bed for janet on llie floor of the 
luggage-van, where I could m.ike 
f'old compresses from the last-melt- 
ing ice I'd bought at the station. 

He fo<;k a long look .it |anet, and 
disappeared. He w.is b.ick shortiv, 
g.ithered Janet into his arms, .md 
told me to follow. \\c [iiished 
through several crowded third-class 
c.iriiages to the vestibule of a plush 
pnv.ite car. A frock-co.ited secrel.irv 
bowed us m, saying. “The Minister 
IS sorry to he.ir of \’om child’s 
grievous illness. He asks th.it \oii 
.iceepl his bedroom.” 

“ rhe Minister Th.it meant one 
of the bunpiror’s t.ibinet ollicials. 

“but w'e L.in't intrude-’’ 1 

hesit.ited. 

Ik'hind the secrct.iry .ijipeared .in- 
olher m.m, W'hom J recognized as 
Kemosuke Usiuo, rhe 1 lorne Mini¬ 
ster. “You need a bed for vour 
stricken child,” he said simply. 
“Ple.'Lse allow me to provide it.” 

Janet was l.iid on .in immaculate 
bed, a f.in be.imed on her, clean 
gauze placed over her f.'ice to stieen 
dust ;ind flies, and fresh towels l.iid 
out for cold compresses. At the next 
station sever.il ice-bags, an ice-pillow 
and two blocks of ice were put 
aboard, obviously by tcleg'aphic 
retjuest. 

There was no dining-car attached 
to the train: passengers either 
brought lunch wath them or bought 


It from pl.itform vendors roatc. 
before I h.id given .i thought to 
food, however, .i cooling b.iile\ 
w.iter brew tor nioisttniiig J.met's 
lips w.is h.uidi'd in, .ilong with .i 
ste.iming bowl o( eels on rke .md 
some mount. nil pe.iclus foi uu'. 

All .ifternoon while oui tr.iin 
cr.iwh'd across .i pl.im simmering m 
a loo degree tem[XT.ilure, .i coolie 
ehofiped lie m the vestibuli, .is fresli 
blocks were pul .ibo.ird .ite.uh stoj). 
\\ c' liter,ills p.ii ked j.nut’s tore- 
lu'.id, nei k .md shouldcTs m ue, 
fighting the he.it outside .md inside 
hit bod\. b.tlii. die .St. Luki-’s doc 
lors t,>id me ih.it ue tie.ilmeut .md 
fluids had uiuloiibtedb helped to 
s.ive her hie. sl.ixmg otl feier .md 
the poi.son g.itluTiiig m the di < orn- 
posmg tissue of her mouth 

When W’e dreu' into I’lno St.i 
tion, an .imbul.mce w.is vv.iitmg for 
us. As 1 groped for woids toespriss 
rny gr.iletnl .i[)pjeii.iiiou to Minister 
Lhshio, he shook his he,id “I h.id to 
do wh.il little I loiild,” he said. 
‘A'oli .ire ,i guest m nn lountrv.” 

His words bound niv he.irt .and 
.s|)iril to a coile I’ve tried to list by 
ever since. As mv hie t.ikes me to 
other f.ir pl.ices of the world, I try 
.ilw.iws to do wh.it link 1 i.m to 
smooth the w'av of people I meet, 
p.irticul.irlv those m need of .is.sust- 
.ince. J have .i debt of gr.ititudc to 
p.i\ ’ not onlv for the spontaneous 
sympathy .md help givtai to |.mcl 
and mi' th.at dav, but lor rhe exem- 
plary le.sson in hum.in com[u.s.sion 
taught me by str.mgers. 



Big-Time 

Crime 

Invades Canada 


Workin^J from Montreal, a combine of top sJangsters -— 
Canadian and American, with reinfi^ rements from the 
French and Italian underworlds —has been operating 
a huge and iinister international compiracy 

By Fredluk; Sondern 



r WAS :i May Dight in 
[958 in the town of 
Brock villc, Ontario, 
li r oc k V i 11 e (pop. 
17,500) goes to bed 
early, and its few police constables 
were patrolling empty streets. Occa 
sionally.one of them would try the 
massive front door of the rich 
Hrockville Trust & Savings Co. All 
seemed in order. Actually, behind 
the bank’s heavy walls, a fantastic 
robbery was under way. Five expert 
burglars were chiselling and torch¬ 
ing through brick, cement and steel 
into a vault brimming with money. 


The next morning, when appalled 
clerks found the blasted strong-room 
and began checking, they discov¬ 
ered that the cracksmen had made 
ofT with more than 5,500,000 dollars 
in cash and negotiable securities. It 
was the biggest bank robbery in 
Canadian history. 7 ’he cracksmen 
had obviously known the layout of 
the building to the inch. They had 
cut and dropped through the bank’s 
ceiling with a ton of tools—which 
they left behind, untraccable and 
without a fingerprint. 

Clearly, this w^s no small-time 
provincial job. Within days, blocks 
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of the stolen bearer bonds began to 
show up in banks in Montreal, To¬ 
ronto, Boston, New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Miami and a number 
of South American and European 
cities. The Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, the U.S. Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, the U.S. Treasury De¬ 
partment and the 76-nalion Interna¬ 
tional Criminal Police Organization 
(Interpol) all became involved in a 
vast investigation. Over the months, 
with patient painstaking work, they 
began to dig out the details. What 
emerged was not the rmry of a 
single bank robbery, but a remark¬ 
able picture of jet-age international 
criminal conspiracy. 

It began in 1952, in the United 
States. A number of prominent 
New York City gangsters were 
being harassed by C'ongrcssional and 
state enquiries into their illicit busi¬ 
nesses. Vito Genovese, then over- 
lord of gambling on the East Coast, 
Carmine Galente, powerful chief¬ 
tain of the city’s East Side gangs, 
and others foresaw serious trouble. 
Galcnte had a brilliant idea: why 
not set up new headquarters in 
Montreal, the easy-going city often 
called the Chicago of Canada.^ 

A top underworld figure in Mon¬ 
treal, Giuseppe Cotroni, agreed at 
once to the international combine. 
From New York came Frank 

Fredfric Sondfrn, a Reader’s Digest 
roving editor, has made reporting on organ¬ 
ized crime his speciality for a decade. He 
is the author of the best-selling Brotherhood 
of Evil: The Mafia (Gollancz, London). 
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Petrulla, an expert in gang organi¬ 
zation, who became the combine’s 
chief enforcer and “edge man,” as 
the Canadians call the arranger who 
pays off useful politicians and police¬ 
men. Marseilles, capital of France’s 
racketeers, furnished Gabriel (jrazi- 
ani, a young man of many languages 
and talents. An underworld courier, 
smuggler and negotiator, he had 
powerful friends all over Europe, 
the Americas and the Middle East. 

To this nucleus in Montreal was 
gradually atldcd a rare company of 
technicians expert in all phases of 
(.rune. Although there were ap¬ 
proximately equal numbers of Cana¬ 
dians, French, U.S. citizens and 
Italians, the leadership came mainly 
from the United States. Ventures 
were set up in big-scale gambling, 
narcotics, securities swindling, or¬ 
ganized prostitution, labour racket¬ 
eering, counterfeiting and every 
kind of profitable skulduggery. 

The narcotics traffic in particular 
boomed. Under the supervision of 
Giuse[)pe Ckitroni himself, the main 
North American entry point for the 
huge heroin-smuggling business 
began to shift from New York to 
(Canadian ports, where customs in¬ 
spections were less stringent. Ac¬ 
cording to Commissioner Harry 
Anslinger of the U.S. Federal 
Bureau of Narcotics, a staggering 
volume of 600 pounds of heroin 
a year—worth between four and 
five million dollars wholesale, and 
hundreds of millions retail—began 
coming into Canada. 
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It was carried in many ways. Sea¬ 
men couriers dispatched by the 
Marseilles and Pans syndicates used 
thin cellophane bags strapped 
under their clothes; they got be 
tween 500 and 1,000 dollars for a 
single safe shipment. Eventually the 
drugs would be sent south across the 
border to New York, where Big 
John Ormento’s gang farmed it out 
all over America. 

Another hicralive operation was 
set up. d'iie big New York, C'hicago 
and West ( aiast gambling svrulicates 
were also coming under the heat of 
('ongressional .ind local investiga¬ 
tions and faced the [lo.ssibihty of 
tightened restrictions. Again Can¬ 
ada .sirmed the logical solution. Ik't- 
ting ollici's were .set up in Montreal 
and Toronto “lavoll centres” lor 
U.S. bookies, where thev could 
hedge or reinsure them.selves when 

i 1 

they got too heavv ;imounts wagered 
on one horse, or on either side ot 
any game. All business wa.'' trans- 

if 

acted bv long-distance phone. C’ana- 
di.m authorities were not prepared 
to laid iliem s(j long as thev did not 
violate Ckinadian gambling laws. 
Soon manv millions of dollars' 
worth of U.vS. bets, on everything 
from horse races to basketball 
games, were being handled in these 
gangster-run otlices in the north. 

Encouraged bv Us success, the 
(kinadiaii'U.S. combine developed 
increasmglv ambitious plans. But 
thev needed more capital. So the 
Cotroni group recruited half a 
dozen top bank cracksmen. 


They started in January X958, 
breaking into the Societe Nalionale 
de Fiducie in Montreal. Five other 
Ckinadian bank robberies followed 
in rapid succes.sion, culminating in 
the lirockville job. The proceeds 
totalled ten million dollars. After 
each robbery, couriers made their 

j ’ 

rounds to dispose of the loot. In 
Marseilles, forexam[)le, with the co¬ 
operation of the local underworld, 
stolen (Canadian bonds were sold on 
the busy Exchange and the proceeds 
deposited for future purchases of 
heroin. In Milan and Naples .simi- 
l.ir n rangements were made with 
Luckv Luciano and his aides, who 
remain the overlords of the illicit 
traffic V hicli comes through Italy 
from the Middle Piast. 

The C^itroni organization, how¬ 
ever had made a fatal mistake in 
Brockville. The r<ud was too big. It 
cau.sed the police of .several coun¬ 
tries earnestly to pur their heads to¬ 
gether. When that hap[iens, the law 
IS dilhcult to e.sc.ipc. 

And there w’as another mistake at 
Brockville. One of the thieves, Rene 
Martin, a thrifty \oung Montrealer, 
always carried his own bank 
pa.ssbook with him. During his exer¬ 
tions in breaking into the trust-com¬ 
pany vault, it dropped out of his 
pocket. An alert clerk picked it out 
of the rubble, .ind within 24 hours 
the Montreal police had Martin, to¬ 
gether with suitcases stuffed with 
half a million dollars of the Brock- 
villc funds. He wouldn’t talk, and 
is now serving a 12-year prison term. 
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hut the* police knew lh.it he vv\is .1 
close Iriend of (iiiiseppe (k)lroni, 
,uk1 trom then on ('otroni w.is 
imcler almost constant surveillance. 

The courier (ir.i/iani paid one 
visit too rn.iin to his Swiss hank 
with stolen bonds The Swiss bank¬ 
ing system, where oixe .iccounts of 
even known criminals weie kcfii 
secret bv law, h.id recently ch.inged 
its policy, d’he Swiss police reported 
to Interpol. Things were beginning 
to add lip, the ch.iracters ;ind plot of 
the Canadian-U.S. combine were 
coming into focus. A net was spread 
over two continents. 

An underworld figure named 
Antronik Paroiitian was arrested in 
Beirut for smuggling morphine b.ise 
—the material Ironj which heroin is 
made—from Lebanon. Here was the 
main source of the [loi.son going 
through Italy and France to (kinada 
and the U.S.A., paid for principally 
with the stolen Canadian bonds. 


/./ U'ft) ’ !• .■Ind/i of thf Sntt U 

' nit: M' ' ncii! ': 

(Since Paroiiti.m h.id broughi huge 
lots o* heroin into ihi United SiaU s 
himsell, he w.is extradited, trud in 
New York h’etleral Caaiit in Ociolxr 
loiind guilty .md .senteiued to 
20 \e.iis; au .ipjie.il is pending.) 

d’lien .111 extraorclmarv stroki- of 
link .1 \oung Canadian, h.dward 
Smith, c.ime to the police, lie 
had ht'en a narcotits i ourier .ind 
h.id l ist n to prominenci' in the 
MoiUre.il d oronio-New \ ork tiiuler- 
Wf)rld. lUil now he wanted to go 
str.ught. At the risk ol his hie, he 
bee.I me an uiulercover agent of the 
U.S. 'IVeasury Dep.irtment. 

In the s[iring of 1959 .1 ti.iji was 
.set. With an introduction bv Smith, 
an RC'MP detective .md .m agent of 
the U..S. Federal Bure.iu of Nar 
cotics, posing as big buyers, 
m.inaged to get (kitroni’s conli- 

o O 

deuce. Several months later, in a 
motel near Montre.il, (.kitroni him- 
•self w.ts pre.sent when 16 pounds of 
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heroin, worth more than six million 
dollars on the illicit retail market, 
was handed over to the “buyers” in 
exchange for 70,000 dollars in cash. 
Moments after the transfer, hand- 
cu/Ts clicked over the racketeers’ 
wrists. 

Cotroni was tried and sentenced 
to ten years in prison. Shortly after 
his arrest, a search of his Hat yielded 
almost 10,000 dollars’ worth of 
stolen Hrockville bonds. Convicted 
for their possession, he was sen¬ 
tenced to an additional five vears. 

_ 

In i960, Edward Smith gave pre¬ 
cise testimony on the links between 
the U.S. and Canadian under¬ 
worlds. His evidence has led to the 
indictment and arrest of no fewer 
than 40 international badrnen—in 
the United States, in Canada and in 
Europe. 

The Canadian press and official¬ 
dom were awakening to the menace 
of big-time organized crime, and 
the general lawlessness which ac 
companies it. In i960, Montreal 
alone—with a population of 1,500,000 
—loggt-'d up 72 bank robberies, more 
than 1,000 armed hold-ups and 12 
gang murders. Corpses tied to boul¬ 
ders were found in the St. Lawrence 
River at low tide. Dock workers, 
taxi-drivers, restaurant owners and 
waiters, dustmen, even the big 
stores were paying “protection” 
money to gangsters. “American 
techniques,” said one police official, 
“have taken a firm hold.” 

Montreal’s underpaid and de¬ 
moralized police force was unable 


to deal with the situation. So, when 
Jean Drapeau, the reform-minded 
and determined mayor took office 
late in i960, he decided on a radical 
move. 

He enlisted the help of Scot¬ 
land Yard and the French Surete, 
the two most efficient metropolitan 
law-enforcement organizations in 
the world. Commander Andrew 
Way of the Yard and Andre Gau- 
biac of the Surete are now hard at 
work helping to clean up Canada’s 
biggest city. 

The imprisonment of Giuseppe 
Cotroi'i and some of his lieutenants 
did not stop the activity of the U.S.- 
C>anadian combine. Others imme¬ 
diate; y 'stepped into the racketeers’ 
shoes. Hut now at least the lawmen 
of both countries know what they 
are facing. 

Last August, 17 top Canadian and 
U.S. law-enforcement offiqials 
gathered in Toronto behind guarded 
doors. In a grimly determined meet¬ 
ing, they put the co-ordination of 
the main police forces of both coun¬ 
tries on a permanent basis. New 
legislation will be requested for 
wire-tapping by court order, rapid 
extradition for serious offences, 
tighter border control to make it 
more difficult for the gangsters to 
hop from one jurisdiction to the 
other. If this policy succeeds—and 
the top justice officials in both Wash¬ 
ington and Ottawa are determined 
that it will—the internadonal 
criminal will be met by a combine 
far more formidable than his own. 



All's right with the world — 
and that^s what causa the trouble 


A “Leftq” rn the Lurch 

By James Collier 


Y A STROKE of PrOVlclfflCC It is 
given to some ten [)cr cent of 
the world to be left-handed. 
Why, nobody knows. Bu^ as studies 
of archaeological finds show, it has 
always been so. 

As a bred-in-the-bonc left-hander, 
I would like to issue a complaint. I 
am sick and tired of being consid¬ 
ered (i) screwy, (2) unalterably 
clumsy, (3) a monstrosity of nature 
to be treated with the same amu.sed 
condescension usually reserved for 
dancing bears. 

Most right handers are aware that 
lefties need special golf clubs. But 
it docs not occur to eighties that 
men’s shirts are right-handed. And 
the ordinary contrivances of life, 
which the eighty takes for granted, 
bring cries of baffled rage to the 
lefty’s lips. Tin openers and slot 
machines arc operated with the 
right hand. Outboard-motor starting 
cords are pulled with the right 
hand. Curtain pulls are on the right. 
Motor-mower controls, camera but¬ 
tons, even the levers on bicycle bells 
are all right-handed. 

A lefty’s troubles begin about the 


age of two when the first flickerings 
of hand dominance show up, and 
his distraught parents whisper to 
each other in dismay, “Oh, no, he’s 
going to be left handed!” The first 
of his problems dcvclojis .irounfl one 
of life’s most natural functions: the 
intake of food. 1 was more fortunate 
than a good manv lefties. M) par¬ 
ents were sufliciently up on their 
psychology to realize that a natural 
left-hander should not be forced to 
change. At family gatherings they 
just put me at the corner of the table 
with mv left hand outside to avoid 
bumping elbows with the other kids. 

To most people there is nothing 
especially malevolent about a gravy 
ladle. To me this instrument posed 
uncomfortable alternatives. I could 
pick it up with my clumsy right 
hand, and leave a trail of brown dots 
on the damask tablecloth; or I could 
use it backwards, pouring from the 
rounded rump side—and leave a 
trail of brown dots on the damask 
tablecloth. 

Worse than pouring devices are 
things with handles—the pepper 
mill, for example. My introduction 
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to this diabolical device occurred at 
the age of 20, when, during a college 
holiday, 1 escorted a beauteous date 
to a Continental restaurant to im¬ 
press her with my savotr faire. I’he 
shrimp cocktail went o(T .ill right. 
But when the entrer .irrived, I 
picked up the pe[)[)er mill and, en¬ 
tranced by the young lady’s eyes, 
thoughtlessly turned the handle 
.iccording to mv natural inclination 
-- anti-clock wise. Within seconds 
the handle came unscrewed and the 
machine lell apart. 

Learning to write with .1 pen is no 
sim[)le matter for any child. I'or the 
lefty It IS a task akin to the conc]uest 
of Mount Everest. The righty’s 
hand moves before the pen, away 
from the fresh ink. 'J'he left)'s trails 
after, smeanntj as it iroes. 

rhere are two ways out, I found, 
d’he first is to curve the li.ind ;ill the 
way round the top of the paper so 
as to apjiroach it from the right side 
—which mv te.icher wouldn’t allow, 
d’he second is to turn the paper 
sideways, so that you write directly 
towards your body. "Ehis worked for 
me, e.xcept that my writing still has a 
tendency to veer inexorably up 
wards, like the tail of a kite. 

I’hcrc IS a classic canard that 
lefties are natural athletes. Hut there 
is nothing about a leftv that makes 
him run faster or hit harder than a 
ri^hty. I couldn’t play golf as a boy, 
and 1 do not play it to this day, 
because my father, a kindly gentle¬ 
man, couldn’t see himself spend¬ 
ing all that money on a set of 


left-handed clubs. When he took 
me fishing, we discovered that the 
reel on his casting rod was on the 
wrong side. Either 1 had to fish 
right-handed, or I had to reverse 
the reel and wind it backwards. I 
used the last method, and invari¬ 
ably in the heat of casting 1 would 
forget and wind the wrong way. 

And what a Pandora’s box of 
trouble opens whcai a leftv wants 
to learn a musical instrument* All 
stringed instruments have to be 
pl.iyed right-handed—or be strung 
u|xside down. 7 ’rumpets, saxo- 
phor. ', clarinets, flutes and the like 
.ire just a bit more awkward for the 
lefty. Learning the piano, 1 dis- 
covereii. me.int fumbling with my 
.iwkward right hand through all the 
tricky part*;, with the easy parts 
lying under mv w.isted left. Eor- 
tiinately, 1 had no great interest in 
music, for it is virtually impossj^>le 
for a man to make a career as a 
left-handed musician. Conductors 
simply don’t like the sight of one 
man playing backwards in a section. 

"Ehe area of tools is perhaps the 
worst. Here the right-handed world 
be.irs down with unreasoning 
malice. I have to use my sickle back- 
h.inded, like a pmg-pong bat. Hand 
drills turn backwards. I must use 
my metal-cutlers up.side down with 
the upper blade ob,scuring my line, 
or else jam my fingers into the 
thumb hole. 

I am no more clumsy than you; 

I am merely trying desperately to 
cope with a world I never made. 




Sorcerer or Saviour? 


Evil architect of 
the Man Man terror — 
or the liberator of his country? 
This year he may become Kenya’'s 
first Prime Minister 


Bv David Rkkd 

s M o K !■ I*i;R i> LE mountain 
nsLS alone in the hiehlands 
of Kenya, J^ritain’s lovely 
and troubled East African colony. 
The mountain is precisely- on the 
equator, yet its 17,000-foot summit is 
crowned with a glacier. By day, the 
icc-field sparkles in the dazzling 
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tropical sunshine. At night, it looms 
out, pale blue in the moonlight, like 
a ghostly island in the sky. 

The white men call it Mt. Kenya, 
but to the Kikuyu it is Kere-Nyaga, 
the mountain of mystery and home 
of God. Often these days an elderly 
Kikuyu tribesman gazes in rapture 
at the majestic .scene, as his fore¬ 
fathers have done for all of time, 
and perhaps he mumbles a prayer 
of thanks. 

The old man is jomo Kenyatta, 
the mystery man of Africa. Free 
once more after nine years of prison 
and enforced exile, he is one of the 
most controversial personalities in 
the wfjrld today. Many of Kenya’s 
white officials and settlers regard 
him as a man of diabolic cunning, 
and hold him directly responsible 
for the .savag( Man Man uprising 
of a few years ago. Kenya’s .six mil¬ 
lion Africans, by contrast, see him 
as a living symbol of Africa’s aspira¬ 
tions for freedom, knowledge and 
dignity. 

In a very real sense, Jomo Ken¬ 
yatta is Africa itself, with all its con¬ 
flicts and contradictions. Grandson 
of a witch doctor, he grew up in a 
murky, haunted world, where the 
spirits of dead tribesmen continued 
to hover above the huts and ridge- 
tops, watching over the fortunes of 
their descendants. As a boy, Jomo 
learned to throw a spear with dead¬ 
ly accuracy. In those years, too, he 
drank deep of witchcraft and there 
are those who say that the taste still 
lingers on his lips. Yet this same 
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man became a familiar figure in the 
intellectual salons of Britain. His 
charm and razor-sharp mind won 
him the friendship of many in¬ 
fluential Englishmen, and he even 
hobnobbed with European royalty. 

For most of his life Kenyatta has 
been torn in two directions. As a 
tribal man, he glories in the tribal 
past as the golden age of Africa. 
Yet he is also fond of classical music 
and impressionist painting. Al¬ 
though Kenyatta has abandoned 
formal Christianity, he often reads 
the Bible, as well as works on Orien¬ 
tal r''!'gions. A polygamist, he has 
threv. wives, one British and two 
African. 

'lY'dav, despite his 71 years, Ken¬ 
yatta is in good health and mentally 
alert. His eyes arc piercing, almost 
hypnotic. An orator with the skill of 
a Hiller, he can move masses of 
Africans to tears, rage or la uglier. 
Wherever he goes, Kenyatta carries 
with him, chained to his wri.st, a 
zebra-tail fly whisk, the symbol of 
a chief’s authority. 

Kenyatta’s real name was Kamau 
wa Ngengi—Kamau son of Ngengi. 
His father, a wealthy man by tribal 
standards, owned much land and 
many cattle and goats. His grand¬ 
father was a mundo miigo, or good 
witch doctor: he could foretell the 
future, make rain and remove evil 
spells—all, as with any specialist, 
for a hefty consideration. When the 
old man made his rounds, he al¬ 
lowed his grandson to carry his bag 
of magic. And Kamau, trotting up 
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and down the steep ridges of Kiku- 
yuland at his grandfather’s heels, 
saw much to marvel at. 

On one occasion, the boy took 
part in a rain-making ceremony. 
The method: strangle a lamb, cut 
it open and drape the intestines on 
a tree, pour blood on the tree, then 
feast on the meat and burn the left¬ 
overs. Years later, Kenyatta wrote 
with faintly concealed awe: “Our 
prayers were quickly answered, for, 
even before the sacred fires had 
ceased to burn, torrential ram came 
upon us.” 

In 1895 Britain established a Pro¬ 
tectorate over Kenya and Uganda. 
Soon white missionaries began to ar¬ 
rive, and oihci whites came to settle 
and farm. The settlers took a por¬ 
tion of Kikuvula nd—rich farmland, 
which was thereafter reserved for 
Europeans only—and the Kikuyu 
never forgot it. 

Cr 

One day, while guarding his fam¬ 
ily’s cattle, ten-year-old Kamau ran 
off to a Church of Scotland mission 
station near Nairobi. There he was 
taught to read and write English, 
trained in carpentry, and baptized 
“Johnstone” Kamau. Eventually he 
went to seek his fortune in Nairobi, 
then a bustling little shanty town. 
He became a clerk in a government 
office, later a meter reader for the 
city. He was something of a dandy 
in those days, fond of dancing, and 
popular, then as now, with women. 
He took on a new last name, Ken¬ 
yatta, referring, in Kikuyu, to a 
beaded belt he wore; and in time he 


dropped his Christian name to be¬ 
come Jomo—^“Burning Spear.” 

Racial strife, even in those years, 
ran high in Kenya. Although there 
were fewer than 10,000 while set¬ 
tlers among the millions of Afri¬ 
cans, they firmly believed in their 
eventual right to rule the country. 

For semi-educated “mission bovs” 

/ 

like Kenyatta, what particularly 
rankled was the colour bar. 7 'hcy 
were relegated to the lowest jobs, 
barred from white hotels, restau¬ 
rants and clubs. Years later, Ken¬ 
yatta would write: “In the old order 
of the African society, with all of 
tliO evils that are suppo.sed to be con¬ 
nected with it, a man was a man. 
But loday an African is like a horse 
which moves only in the direction 
in which the rider pulls the rein.” 

It is a tribute to Kikuyu intelli¬ 
gence that in the early 1920’s, only 
a few decades after the coming of 
the whites, the Kikuyu had already 
formed a Western-style political 
movement. Kenyatta rose quickly in 
it, and was soon editing a Kikuyu- 
language newspaper. T hen in 1929 
he and a companion journeyed to 
London to present the grievances of 
his people directly to the British 
Government. 

But the government was not 
moved by the two Africans. Disap¬ 
pointed, Kenyatta drifted into the 
waiting arms of British Commu¬ 
nists and fellow travellers. P'or a 
time, he shared a flat with Paul 
Robeson, the leftist American 
Negro singer. On two occasions he 
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visitcJ the Soviet Union, for ;i total 
of five months. An ofheial report 
prepared recently for the Hriti.sh 
(lovernment allet^es that Kenvatta 
joined the ('ommu?iist Party about 
this time, and atids tfial it was “reh- 
.ihlv rc'[)ort(‘d” that he studied revo' 
lutionary tactics at the Lenin School 
in Mo.scow. Most peofde believe, 
however, th.it Kenvatta dropped his 
('ommunisi connexions shortly 
thereafter. 

Kenyatta's second trip to Britain 
111 19:51 stretciied into a .seltamposed 
exile ot 15 Years. 1 Je studied antliro- 
poloi^V at the London School of Eco- 
nomics and in 11^58 published a 
study of the Kikmu whiih won 
.icMclemic .uclaim. In 1945, he mar- 
ried Edna ('larke, a white school 
teacher, and a year later she boie 
him a son. It yvas Kenvatta’s second 
marriage---he alriadv had a Kikuvu 
wife in Kenya. 

After the Second World War, 
Kenv.itt.i exiles from otlitT 

British colonies in Afric.i, mdudint' 
Kvvame Nkrumah, now Presicie'U .if 
(ihana, began to rn.ike plans for the 
liberation of Africa. Peter Abra¬ 
hams, a (kipe Ckiloured Irom .South 
Africa, recalls that on one occasion 
Nkrumah proposed that the three of 
them form a .secret society, and that 
each spill a few drops of his blood 
into a bowl and .so take a blood oath 
of secrecy and dedication. 

j 

“Kenvatta laughed at the idea,” 
writes Abrahams in Holiday maga¬ 
zine. “He conceived of our struggle 
in modern twentienth-cciitury terms 


with no ritualistic blood nonsense. 
In the end, Nkrumah drifted away 
from us. We were too tame and 
slow for him.” 

In September 1946 Kenvatta re¬ 
turned home, leaving wife and son 
111 Britain, where they have re- 
m.lined ever since. Kenya had 
changed little in 15 ye.irs. I’he 
colour bar remained. Becau.se of a 
sharp rise m the Kikuyu population, 
the land cjuestion w.is more explo¬ 
sive- than ever. As the- coloni.il gov¬ 
ernment kept turning deiwn the 
Alncans’ elemands for retorms, 
Kik"vu politics were growing in- 
cre. .nijly subversive. Seiein after- 
w.irels reports started tei elrilt in of 
a new organi/ation, the M.iu Mau, 
whicli .idministered blood oaths. 
Sheej) and go.its yy^re s.icrificed; 
tlu'n, f.King sacred Mt. Kcny.i, tfie 
Kikuyu tribesmen [ilcilgecl to dnse 
the whites into the se.i. Phe o.ith- 
taking cere-monies became rnore-^ind 
more ele[ir.iyed. (kmnib.dism .ind 
se.xual perversions made then ap- 
[lear.ince in midnight riles. 

Through It all. Kenvatta .sat im¬ 
passively m his home ne.ir Nairobi, 
re.iding Niet'/sche and SchofK-n- 
hauer. Over his house Hew the H.ig 
of his rebel political movement, the 
Kenya African Union—black for 
Africa, red to show th.it an African’s 
blood IS the .same colour as anyone 
elsc’s, .md green for the fertility of 
the Kenya highkinds. Frequently 
British officials demanded that he 
denounce the burgeoning Mau Mau 
movement. But Kenyatta would 
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counter with his own demnnds for 
political reforms, and when these 
were nor met he would stand before 
thousands of cheering Kikuvu and 
say, “Mau Mau, wh.it is that' I've 
never heard of it.” On another OC' 
c.ision he told .1 m.iss r.ilh • “^riie 
l.ind IS ours. Don't be .ifr.iid to spill 
\our blof)d tcj ^el the land." 

The storm broke in the autumn ol 
1052. White settlers and their him- 
dies were murdered, olten chop[)ed 
to bits with machetes. C^itlle [lelong 
ing to white .settlers were ham¬ 
strung .ind otherwise maimed. At 
night the sky ejver Kikuvul.ind w.is 
lit up by the burning huts (»t those 
Kikuyu, most of them t'hristiaii.s, 
who refused to go .ilong with the 
s.ivage movement. 

The settlers armed them.scives; 
British troops were down m. The 
M.iu Mau retreateel deefier into the 
trackless forests, and soon it bec.ime 
onlv .1 je)b ol fuintiiig them down. 
Basicallv, M.iu M.iu wms .in .inti 
white uprising. Vet the terrorists 
murdereel fewer th.in loo Hure)- 
pc.ms .inel more tfian 2,000 of their 
eiwn people who refu.seel to join walh 
them. Olfieially, W'hite troeips and 
peihcc, with their anti-Man Mau 
African allies, killed 11,500 ter¬ 
rorists. 

Kenyatta was arrested at the start 
of the emergency. Later brought to 
trial, he was giveq seven years’ hard 
labour for managing an illegal 
society. Then he was (leiwn to prison 
in the remote northern frontier des¬ 
ert of Kenya. The evidence .against 


Kenyatta at the trial w.is not irn- 
[ire.ssive. But it w.is untlisput.ible 
th.ii lie W.IS the .sole le.uler of ex¬ 
tremist KikiiMi n.Uioii.ilism, .iiid 
th.it only .1 fine hue sep.ir.iucl it 
from the M.iu M.iu. 

Lven while M.iu M.iu still r.iged, 
i^re.it eli.im’es rolietl ovei Ken\.i. 
t'onvinceil th.it tfie M.iu M.iu 
eh.se.ise eoulel be cureil onlv b\ f.ir 
le.ishing reforms, the Kiaiv.i gov- 
irnment look .in Alrie.in into it.s 
('oLincil of Ministers in 1(^5.^. riuce 
vears later Afne.ins were granted 
(!k' right to vote. Alrie.iii represen- 
t.ilion in the eolonv's legisl.itive 
coLinci!, or future p.irli.iiiK'nt, w.is 
incie.i.sid. I’ln.illv, by Alnc.ins 

wcTf in the ele.ir m.ijontv. And in 
ill peiuiencc w.is loriimg. 

I'or Ke in.Ilia, in the desei t he.it 
of his pri.son, surrounded In .1 lun.ir 
landsc.ipe of iav.i rubble, loek .ind 
bittei hikes, lhe.se were ve.iis of 
hardship, in 1951) he completed his 
sentence, with 28 months off lor 
gooil beh.iviour. Inste.id of being 
given his freeikaii, however, he w'.is 
taken to .inolhei desert vill.ige, tliere 
to five eiut his rern.lining el.ivs in en¬ 
forced exile. But fils rnernorv con 
tiiuieel to burn like .1 bush lire in the 
hearts of his countrymen. 

As late as ii/io, (ioveriKir .Sir Pat¬ 
rick Kenison declared tliat Kenyatta 
was a IcadcT to “d.irkness .ind 
death." T he Africans hooted in tic- 
ri,sion. Unrest boiled up and many 
ex-Maii Mans, just rele.i.sed from 
detention, retook their beastlv o.iths. 

The government bowed to the 
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inevitable. Last August a police 
plane brought Kenyatta, his third 
wife and their two daughters back 
from exile to his home near Nairobi. 
Thousands of tribesmen were on 
hand. Drums sounded, barefooted 
women danced and shrilled: “Ken¬ 
yatta is home! Thank you, Jomo! ” 
Kenyatta acknowledged the wel¬ 
come with a lordly wave of his 
zebra-tail fly whisk. Then, embrac¬ 
ing his 90-year-old stepfather, he 
came close to tears. “It has been 
raining,” Kenyatta said, “but now 
the rain has stopped and all is well 
with the world.” 

Nairobi today is a city of baby 
skyscrapers and traffic jams. A great 
economic revolution has trans¬ 
formed Kikuyuland into a show- 
place of African agriculture. Hun¬ 
dreds of young Kenyans are study¬ 
ing at universities in Britain and 
the United States, The colour bar is 
gone, the farmland of the White 
Highlands is open for purchase by 
anyone, and Africans are rapidly 
being promoted to top positions in 
government and in private business. 

Ironically, Kenyatta and other 
African leaders are now urging the 


white settlers to remain, realizing 
that they are a great economic asset 
to the country. But among the set¬ 
tlers there is uneasiness, and many 
of them are leaving the colony. 
Some fear a “Night of the Long 
Knives,” or Q)ngo-type vengeance, 
on the coming independence day. 

Independence for Kenya is ex¬ 
pected this year. Kenyatta, now 
officially President of the Kenya 
African National Union, is almost 
certain to be named Prime Minister 
by national acclamation. Some feel 
that if anyone can maintain order 
and foster progress in Kenya, only a 
man of Kenyatta’s stature can do it. 
But, they concede, it may prove a 
difficuit iob even for him. 

There are those who think that 
justice has finally come to Kenya. 
And there are those who think 
otherwise. And then there are all the 
departed Mau Mau generals—soi|^e 
of them cannibals, most of them 
murderers, all of them savages— 
who started the chain of events lead¬ 
ing to independence. They must in¬ 
deed be grinning hugely these days 
as they march in ghostly procession 
across the ridgetops of Kikuyuland. 


Bosom Friends 

Z^NMENTioNABLE problem being faced by the European Common Market: 
Lingerie manufacturers have discovered that French bras don’t fit Dutch 
women, Italian bras don’t fit French women and German women 
can’t wear bras from any of the other countries. Result: a six-nation 
committee has been appointed at the Brussels headquarters to study the 
bra question and find a new international sizing scale. “What we need,” 
a spokesman explained, “is an absolutely interchangeable brai’ —T.LN. 



Bon Voifagei 


By Art Buchwau> 


A s ONE who has made a close 

/\ study of tourism, I believe I 
J. JL have isolated a type of tourist 
that is becoming more and more 
prevalent. I recently met an Ameri¬ 
can couple who had been touring 
Europe for a month and were on the 
last stage in Paris. In line with my 
theory, their reactions were predict¬ 
able. “Jane,” the man said, “didn’t 
like Rome, but I still thought it was 
better than Venice.” 

Jane said: “That’s because Harry 
difhi’t have the experiences I had. I 
still maintain I’d rather spend four 
days in Venice than two in Rome.” 

“It was that bad, huh?” 

Harry said: “Well it wasn’t as 
bad as Zurich.” 

Jane agreed: “We both hated 

Zurich. We didn’t have any fun in 
_ ^ 

Zurich at all. It was almost as bad 
as Copenhagen.” 

“You didn’t like Copenhagen?” 

“Docs anyone like Copenhagen ?” 
Harry wanted to know. “We were 
almost as disappointed in it as we 
were in London.”* 

“Which,” said Jane, “turned out 
to be dreadful.” 

“The funny thing is,” said Harry, 
“I hated London, but I thought 


lane liked it, so 1 said 1 liked it.” 

“And,” said Jane, “1 thought 
Harry liked it so I didn’t tell him 
I hated it. If we had known, we 
would have left right away.” 

■‘But where would von liave 

j 

'Tonei^” I asked. 

“Not to Monte C'arlo, that’s for 
sure,” Harry said. 

“1 don’t see what Princess Grace 
sees in that place,” lane slid. 

“Well, what about I 

foolishly asked. 

“The worst,” said Jane. “The 
people are so unfriendlv and the 
prices arc high, and 1 don’t see 
what’s so special about Paris.” 

“I’here’s no doubt about it,” 
Harrv said. “Europe’s overrated.” 

I left them on the Champs-Ely- 
sees. Harry was explaining to Jane 
why he didn’t like the Arc de 
Tnomphe, and Jane was telling 
Harry why she didn’t like the Place 
de la Concorde. You couldn’t find 
two happier people. 

The Staff of Life 

French bread is to the French¬ 
man what the umbrella is to the 
Englishman. It is carried at all 
times, rain or shine, and has many 

5 ^ 
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functions. You can 
hail a taxi with 
French bread, use it 
to tap someone on 
the back when you 
want to get off a 
bus, or use it to get 
a cat off the vege¬ 
tables, and wave it 
when General de 
Gaulle drives by. 

There are many 
types of French 
bread. The very, 
very thin long loaf 
is called la ficelle, 
which means the 
thread. The ficelle 
is mostly crust with 
very little dough 
inside. It naturallv 
breaks very easily, because of its 
thinness the ends are pointed, and it 
must be handled more like a rapier 
than a sabre. 

The ficelle is excellent for sticking 
out of the car window when you 
want to make a right turn, and lor 
pointing out places of interest to 
foreigners. 

The next size is la baguette (the 
stick), which is the most popular 
size. The baguette is carried like a 
rifle, the butt of the bread in the 
palm of your hand and the other 
end across the shoulder. When 

Art Bi’chwaiij, an irrepressibly light¬ 
hearted and witty columnist, lives in Paris 
and travels. These anecdotes are taken from 
the latest collection of his columns written 
for the New York Herald Tribune. 


meeting vour boss or your wile in 
the street you present arms, holding 
the loaf vertically in front of yo^. 
People who have suffered ski acci¬ 
dents can also use it as a stick. 

It is bad form to twirl the baguette 
or swing it like a truncheon in the 
•Street. 

Shorter than the baguette and 
thicker is le bdtard (which means 
what you think it does). It is excel¬ 
lent for political demonstrations and 
carrying at night in case of attack. 

The gro.<: pain, or big bread, is as 
long as the baguette and as thick as 
the bdtard. It is chiefly bought by 
large families but, because it is so 
unwieldy, the mother sends all the 
children to buy it. They carry it 
home like a ladder. 
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The French bakers, unfortunate¬ 
ly, have been trying to imitate sliced 
bread, but because it serves no use 
other than to be eaten, sliced bread 
hasn’t been a success in France. 

The Best-Dressed Man 
in Hong Kong 

The first reaction when you tell 
someone you’re going to Hong 
Kong is: “What arc you going to 
do, buy a suit?” 

This city, which has now become 
the bargain centre of the world, has 
a population of 3,239,548 people, of 
whom 3,239,546 earn their living as 
tailors. Even before our plane 
landed, the stewardess gave me a 
card to fill in demanding my name, 
nationality, passport number, and 
whether I pre(erred a single or 
double vent in my jacket. On the 
airport bus going into town the bus 
driver, while stopping for a red 
light, showed me several bolts of 
cloth. 1 selected a wo(il mixture. At 
the hotel, while I was signing in, I 
had my first fitting by the hall por¬ 
ter, who called out the measure¬ 
ments to the room clerk. In the lift 
going up to my room 1 had my 
second fitting, and before I could 
get my suitcase open, the completed 
suit was delivered with apologies for 
delays and inconveniences because 
the material had to be pre-shrunk 
before it could be Cut. 

Since then it’s been one fitting 
after another. The first evening I 
was in town I went into a chemist’s 
to buy a toothbrush. The assistant 
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glowered at the new suit I was wear¬ 
ing and shook his head sadly. “They 
gave you a split sleeve with a slanted 
culT and flap pockets.” 

“Is there anything I can do about 
it?” I asked nervously. 

“Well, I’m not a doctor,” he said, 
“but I’ll see what 1 can do.” He took 
a bolt of herringbone cloth out of 
one of the medicine cabinets and let 
me look at his magazines while he 
cut the pattern. In half an hour the 
suit was ready, and he was so proud 
of his work that he told me: “You 
could now meet a beautiful girl at 
’Vinccss Ciarden.” 

lie gave me the address and I 
rushed off. The Princess Garden is 
a lamous Hong Kong restaurant 
and dance hall where you pay a 
dollar an hour to dance with a beau¬ 
tiful girl. As socm as I was seated 
a woman wh(j looked like a com- 
'hination of Suzie Won2: and the 
Dragon Lady came over to the table 
and sat down. “\ou beautiful 
man,” she said, taking my hand. 
“We dance for little while and then 
go to my place.” 

“Well, really,” I said feverishly. 

“Don’t w'orry,” she said. “I make 
you very happy.” 

An hour later we arrived at her 
flat. She opened the dixir and led 
me in. Then she turned on the 
lights. Seated in every corner of the 
room was a member of her family at 
a sewing machine. 

Her father started taking the 
measurements, and I’m damned if I 
didn’t wind up with another suit. 




Towards More Picturesque Speech 



_/jiK auror.i borealis playing its slu 
pendoLis organ music auos-, the north¬ 
ern sky (Norman Kaiiu-) ... In tile SUtl 
the long, translucent icicles were 
blctding away their bright, brief lives 

(James Kno\) . . . Hcr COokl’llg Was ]USt a 

can-glomeration (Koiand Bhuc/i . . . He 
could stroke ‘a platitude until it 
purred like an epigram (Don Aiarqms) 

Craclijn^ the Quip. One thing about 
the speed ol light —it gets here too soon 
in the morning rtr .s'y ; . . . Isn’t it 
amazing the way nature can prodtice 
a beautiful diamond mcicly by taking 
a man and putting him under terrific 
pressure.'^ (T n } . . . It’s usually the 
person with the winning hand who 
wants to put his cartls on the table 
(C T ) . . . 'riiings come to those who 
wait, but only the things left by those 
who hustle (L. A) ... The quickest 
way to end an argument lietween a 
man and his wife is to take side.s (Rex 
Mobley) 

Small Tal^. My .son returned from 
his dental check-up and reported; 
“The dentist says my six-year morals 
are fine’* (Mrs. Alfred Demander) . . . My 
husband and T suddenly realized that 
our three-ycar-old was ending the 
grace before each meal with a sincere, 
“Ah-mean-it ! ” (Mrs. Unah Flowers) . . . 
Overheard at school; “There arc two 
boys in our family, and then there’s 
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a baby- -he’s turning into a boy, loo” 
(MS)... Wistful four-year-old on 
first train trip; “See, Mummy, the 
trees arc all going home” (Jeiome Massey) 
. . . Overheard, two children playing 
bouse: “Would you rather be the 
father or the dog^” (Betty Wilson) 

Pa^^ r. Marriage has changed many 
a cute little dish into a cute little dish¬ 
washer .Earl Wilson) . . . Mundanc is 
the day lallowing a heavenly week-end 

(K.iy .Soulhwortli) 

Finely Defined. Proverb; a short 
.sentence based on long experience 
(Cervantes) . . . Rciio: city of othc^ly 
love (Mary Dorsey). . . Elcphaiil; all ani¬ 
mal occurring in one of three colours, 
depending on whether you are on sa¬ 
fari, a church committee or a week-end 
party (G. F. c ) ... (Committee: a body 
that keeps minutes and wastes hours 
. . . Rock-’n’-roll dancing; catch-as- 
catch-cancaii (C.T.) . . . Strip-teaser: a 
skin diva (Russell Ncwboid) . . . Parents: 
people who bear infants, bore teen¬ 
agers and board newlyweds (Paul Hale) 

Verse or Worse. Although the 
wind’s im isible, it sure can make you 
mizzible (W. G. B.) . . . From my bank 
account I sadly learn that spending 
money is all I earn(L. k. s.) . . . Colds, 
of course, eventually,.go—but usually 
only blow by blow (Elinor Roae) 






Nature^s 
Count-down 


The magic touch of light summons the plant 
from the earth, the bird from the south, 
the animal from its den—and new life from old 

By John George 



HE WIND rattles the windows. 
The snow deepens on the 
land. I go to my study win¬ 
dow and look out across the raw, 
grey world, depressed by the cver- 
lastingness of a North American 
winter. 

Then I hear it! The resonant love 
call of the Great Horned Owl 
booms across the forest. The bio¬ 
logist in me exults. For I know, 
despite the weather, that the count¬ 
down to spring is under way. 

That call means the female owl 
will soon be sitting low on the nest, 

Condnsed from 



to Spring 


warming her white eggs as the snov 
drifts across her head and back. Fori 
the owls must time the arrival of 
their young to the arrival of the bird 
migration and the appearance of 
young awkward mammals. 

The owlets will hatch just as the 
red-winged blackbirds arrive in 
numbers. At a time when the young 
must be fed their weight in food 
each day, the owl parents will need 
only to dip into the fields and 
marshes to supply the ravenous 
mouths. Later, when it seems im¬ 
possible to find enough food to feed 
Christian Herald 55 
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the owlets, the main bird migration 
will be coming through the forest 
and fields, noisy, conspicuous and 
easy prey. This migration, in turn, 
has been triggered to reach its des- 
tinalioii about the time that insects, 
other foods and shelter are abun' 
dant. And the insects will awaken in 
time to gnaw on the opening leaves. 

The owl stops booming and now 
I walk to the hill behind the hou.se 
and dig back the snow and leaves to 
discover the start of spring. Just be¬ 
low the surf.ice of the ground I find 
the fragile blood-root- -or tormentil 
—ready to push its way up. Like 
most other spring flowers, it b'ooms 
while the trees are still leafie.ss. It 
does not thrive in the shade. 

In the soil beside the blootl root, 
„ however, the oranire touch-me-not 
sleeps on. I’his flower likes den.se 
shade in which to form its buds and 
to bloom, so Its thrust to the surface 
is delayed until the leaves unfold 
into full pattern. 

This hair-trigger timing in the 
kaleidoscope of nature is wondrous- 
ly planned. Each species of plant 
and animal is difTerent, but all 
respond to a special touch. 

For years .scientists and laymen 
believed that the touch was heat 
alone- -the return of warm weather. 
Only within the last generation have 
biologists prf)ved what the main 
timing device really is; light. 

Temperature is fickle; it varies 
from day to day, year to vear, as 
often imsea.sonable as not. Hut lighl 
is reliable; everv year, on a given 


day, the light duration is the same 
and has been for millions of years. 

Biologists noted that some plants 
and .inimals bloom or breed in the 
spring, as the daylight increa.ses. 
Others bloom or breed in the au¬ 
tumn, as the daylight decreases. Still 
others are “day-neutral,” that is, 

j 

they bloom or breed regardless of 
the length of daylight. These olxscr- 
vations [)romptcd .scientists to test 
the effects of light on living things. 

Starlings were u.scd in the first 
bird experiments. The.se birds are 
spring breeders. Hut the .scientists 
sbow'd that light, not heat, is the 
external conditioning factor in their 
breeding cvcle. When caged in win¬ 
ter, in a room warmed to summer 
temfieratures, the starlings did not 
come into breeding condition. 'Fhey 
m.ited .ind bied in April -just like 
their wiltl cousins. 

T hen the scientists changed thk; 
light duration. In December, when 
the sun set early, they turned lights 
on the birds. Within a few days the 
males began to moult their winter 
plumage and to take on the colour¬ 
ful feathers of their breeding rai¬ 
ment. They courted I heir females, 
and at the end of December—four 
months ahead of .schedule—the fe¬ 
males were re.idy to lay eggs. (Poul¬ 
try farmers use this knowledge to 
control egg production, by lighting 
chicken coops after dark.) 

Next, light was broken down into 
its separate cfilours, and groups of 
st.irlings were kept under red, 
white, violet and green lights. The 
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results were startling. Under red 
light the birds rushed into breeding 
condition—even more rapidly than 
under white light. Under violet and 
green lights, they remained sexually 
dormant. 

Why? Physiologists had a theory: 
they reasoned that the red compo¬ 
nent of light must stimulate the 
pituitary gland to send out a hor¬ 
mone which activates the develop¬ 
ment of the sex organs. In the case 
of a heavily feathered bird, light 
could enter the system most easily 
through the eyes. To p.ove this, 
young birds were blindfolded. They 
did not mature as long as they were 
prevented from absoibing light 
through their eyes. 

The reaction of birds to light in¬ 
spired tests on f)ther animals. Fer¬ 
rets, racocjns, scjuirrels, and many 
others breed m the spring. When 
scientists put ferrets under lights in 
the autumn the animals began to 
breed months earlier than usual, 
and, as with the starlings, it was red 
light that produced the ch.mge. 

Cioats, sheep, deer, among other 


animals, mate in the autumn. 
Knowing thi.s, sheep breeders who 
want early spring lambs now bring 
the adults into dark sheds before 
nightfall in July :ind August, thus 
starting the autumn process in the 
summer. 

If birds and beasts are light- 
sensitive, and particularly red-light 
sensitive, is the same thing true of 
plants? 

The answer is ves. A group of 
scientists, under the leadership of 
plant physiologist Dr. Marry Horth- 
wick and chiei scientist Sterling 
I IcndiickA, discovered th.it plants 
which iK'i mally flower when nights 
arc short rushed into bloom, out of 
season, when exposed to a period of 
red light in the middle of the night. 
On the other h.ind, the same treat¬ 
ment prevented the flowering of 
plants which normallv bloom when 
nights ari‘ long. 

Obviously, something in the 
plants must be sensitive to this light. 
But what was it^ After rnanv ex- 
ncriments the researcheis found that 
a certain pigment, [iresent in plants 
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in such small amounts that it is not 
visible to the human eye, was 
prompted by light to control plant 
development. (A pigment is sim¬ 
ply a substance which absoibs cer¬ 
tain wavelengths of visible light 
more actively than others, thus im¬ 
parting colour.) 

Before these experiments, how¬ 
ever, no one had grasped the full 
importance of this pigment. Now, 
for the first time, man was able to 
pinpoint a “switch box” of life. 

The discovery of this light sensi¬ 
tivity is significant. Not only does it 
offer the means to grow better plants 
by determining their needs for night 
and day, but it suggests that there is 
a common link that ties together 
plants and animals. 

Anyone can experiment with this 
fascinating relation between light 
and life. Several years ago, I forced 
a chrysanthemum, normally an au¬ 
tumn-flowering plant, to bloom in 
July, That spring when I came 
home from work in the late after¬ 
noons I would put a cardboard box 
over the plant. I removed it in the 


morning as I departed for work. 
The box lengthened the plant’s 
night. To the chrysanthemum it was 
autuiiin, and it bloomed with my 
summer daisies. 

After we became aware of the 
magit of light, my wife, jean, and I 
looked round for its possible elTccts 
in our area—where, thanks to street 
lights, we had an artificially length¬ 
ened day. Near our suburban home 
a maple tree stood beside a street 
lamp. One year a hard frost in Sep¬ 
tember almost ended the life of this 
tree. Yet behind our house the same 
kind of tree withstood that freeze. 
Evidently, the red rays in the street 
light kept the tree still in active sum¬ 
mer condition, until the early frosts 
struck. 

After that we began to watch 
other trees growing close to street 
lights. We have noticed that some of 
them leaf earlier in spring and hold 
their leaves later in autumn than 
the .same species under normal con¬ 
ditions. 

Towards the end of February 
every year I wait for the last signal 
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that winter is over, that the light is 
lengthening the day and breaking 
the grip of winter. This signal is the 
first rain after the first spring th.iw. 

When this occurs Jean and I 
round up boots, lanterns and rain¬ 
coats; then in the darkness of the 
night we go to the vernal woodland 
ponds to see one of the oldest cere¬ 
monies of the forest—the nuptial 
dance of the salamanders. These 
amphibians arc aroused from their 
sleep by the lengthening day and 
pattering rain, so that they may lay 
their eggs in the spring ponds. 
Later, when the summer sun dries 
these ponds, the young will be air 
breathers and will no longer need 
the water. 7 ’hey are timed to out¬ 
grow their watery world when 
that world is gone. 


In the darkness and rain we see 
them, looking ancient, prehistoric, 
turning time back millions of years 
—to the days when the amphibians 
were the dominant form of life on 
earth. 

We are cold, the air and the land 
are cold, the water is iev; but before 
our eyes life begins. The males lay 
little while spermatophores—like 
collar buttons—on the leaves. The 
females twist gracefully and settle 
over them. It is done! Just before 
dawn the tiny old creatures crawl 
hack through the rain to their dens. 

The next night there are salaman- 
dci eggs attached to the sunken 
twigs m the pond. We look at this 
new life and know that it is light 
that has summoned it into being. In 
that icy pond, spring is waiting. 



The Best Teacher 

N THE hills of Kulumprogo, Java, I saw an unforgettable sight. Like 
gnomes in some weird fairy talc, copper-red bodies were digging and 
delving in the mud at the bottom of a pit and scurrying like ants up a 
swaying bamboo ladder as long as a fire escape, with ba.skets of mud 
on their heads. 

Those peasants were cutting a 40-miIe-long canal to bring water to 
their rice with nothing but their muscles, pick-axes, mattocks, hammers 
and chi.sels. In a year they had advanced two and a half miles through 
the volcanic mountains. 

I was there for the United Nations, and my first thought was that 
surely something could be done to give them bulldozers and dynamite. 
But a wise U.N. expert said, “Try to understand that this is their canal. 
For the first lime they will have something which they will not owe to 
the moneylenders. Let them fulfil them.selves and their purpose. When 
they believe in themselves they may believe in the help that we can 

give them.” — ^Ritchie Calder in The Inheritors (Heinemann, London)' 




What 

It Meant to Be 

Ar.NhS UK MlLLh 

In the Edwardian era, women lore their trials, their 
joys—and their children—in private; hut their lives 
had a certain glory that will never be known again 



r- -—^iiE i-ADiES of our gr:md- 
fSM mothers’ generation were a 
group apart, the last of the 
dependent women; their 
lives had a flavour and wonder un¬ 
like any before or since. It is hard 
now to believe that in 50 years peo¬ 
ple could have changed so much. 

In that Edwardian era of the early 
twentieth century, the mark of a 




Famoi;s as a dancer, and as the choreojjra- 
phei of such hit musicals as “Oklahoma I, 
“Carousel'’ and “Itn^adoon,” A^ncs dc 
Mille ei^ually talented as an author. She 
has wilt ten two books; Du me to the hfyer 
and Pi unienuite Home 


true lady was, before all other 
things, her voice. This was a bcll- 
iikc soprano, gently pitched <ind fre¬ 
quently lovely in tone. Thro.its were 
not rasped by cigarette smoke, nor 
by shouting over tralHc and radio. 
A woman’s voice was a charming 
thing, and the calling of a child was 
a kind of household musical signa¬ 
ture. Even a shop or restaurant was 
a quiet place. Clients and waitresses 
murmured. A tea party was an ex¬ 
change of courtesies, not the shout¬ 
ing contest our cocktail hours 
provide. A lady never raised her 
voice. Never. Rage was silent; 
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weeping was done quiedy, into 
tiny hand'hemmed, hand-initialled 
handkerchiefs of pure linen. 

My mother’s favourite household 
motto was “Control yourself.” My 
uncle, Cecil de Millc, always 
claimed that no real lady could 
become an actress,, because the 
restraints she had submitted to pre¬ 
vented her from any visible emo¬ 
tional release. Whatever its other 
merits, this statement is revealing of 
its period and the prevailing point 
of view\ 

No less than her voice, a lady’s 
expression constituted her passport. 
Her expression was exposed naked 
to the worhl and unedited by brush 
or pencil. Beauty didn’t matter as 
much as sensitivity, but of course it 
helped. If she had hue hair, she 
literally gardened it. 

Oh—the hair, the hair of yester¬ 
year! It streamed, it waved, it 
flowed. 7’he girls lay on it, rolled in 
it, and whenever they could they sat 
on it. Their husbanrls stroked it, 
kissed it, rumpled it, wound it 
round their faces and hands. One 
rinsed one’s hair in lemon juice or 
camomile tea. One never, at any 
point or under any provocation, 
dyed it. Pinning up one’s hair was 
the equivalent of today’s first using 
lipstick, and ficrmitting a young 
man to remove hairpins or combs 
was the first step towards intimacy 
and, unless properly sanctified, it 
heralded ruin. 

Figures didn’t matter much, espe¬ 
cially after the first children. One 


was supposed to be womanly, and 
that covered almost everything ex¬ 
cept extreme thinness. But fine skin 
was essential, and the preservation 
of a skin, with no patent products, 
developed into an enormous and 
time-consuming labour. One rubbed 
ice on face and throat. One drank 
hot water and lemon juice and 
watched one’s diet. One never ex¬ 
posed any part of throat or arm to 
the sun. The wild-rose cheek, the 
snowy throat, the blue pulse beating 
at temple and wrist, the transparent 
marbiings in the dead-white breast 
were the factors, then, of beauty. 
Whenever pcjssible, hands were 
gloved, even at formal dinner tables. 
A certain ladv I knew declined to 

j 

open a dofir for herself the whole of 
her life, lest the pressure of the knob 
leave a mark on her palm; it was 
thought she exaggerated. 

The ladies’ chief and central 
domain lemaincd the household, 
and this rec|uircd real government. 
Kvery part of every regular meal 
was pre[)ared at home, including all 
jams, jellie.s, spices and pickles, 
sauces and condiments. The sum¬ 
mer kitchen was a factory, steaming 
with boiling fruit and sugar, great 
tables laid out with sterilized glass 
jars. Food spoilt easily and was 
hard to keep. There were no super¬ 
markets. The daily marketing—and 
it was daily—was not done on the 
telephone. 

Households were generally large, 
accidents were frequent, sickness 
periodic, and hospitals resorted to 
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only ns a last ditch. Doctors were 
slow in coming, and they came 
without sulpha drugs. So, of neces¬ 
sity, every mother knew a great 
deal about first aid and home nurs¬ 
ing. Every family has legends of 
accidents and heroic copings. My 
grandmother, for instance, once 
forced a whole pound of butter 
straight down the throat of a care¬ 
less housemaid who had inadver¬ 
tently swallowed rat poison; if 
worked well. 

C'hildren, of course, were born at 
home. ( 3 ne did not just pack a bag 
and wail for the pains to begin. One 
pre[).ired a bed as in a hospital de¬ 
livery room, with all the physical 
necessities and aids that such a vio¬ 
lent operation entails. The details of 
this are now obsolete in most com¬ 
munities, but they make cjiiaint and 
grisly reading. Preparations were 
accomplished quietly, even secretly, 
without a disturbing hint to the 
menfolk. Thisextraordinary mother- 
to-be could go on talking about 
childbirth—or, rather, the birth of 
children—as though it were some¬ 
thing she was embroidering, while 
she conscientiously and with fore¬ 
thought stitched newspapers into 
pads to absorb the blood she knew 
would be spilled in the spare bed¬ 
room. 

For all her attention to the man¬ 
ners and graces of life, for all her 
reticence about matters physiologi¬ 
cal, the Edwardian woman was 
nevertheless focused, directed and 
bound to the life of her body as no 
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woman today need be. Pregnancy, 
for instance, meant the suspension 
of all freedoms—a woman in that 
condition went out little and only at 
night. Children would gape at her 
and begin asking questions, which 
was, of course, undesirable. Her 
condition was too sacred for discus¬ 
sion. She was filled with bliss and 
hope, and she was cherished; she 
was not, however, exhibited. This 
period was called “confinement,” 
and it was very exactly named. 

The Edwardian mistress of the 
house did have servants, who made 
her iiousehold tasks possible and 
e.iseci her social curtailments. An 
average household, even the modest 
one, sted a domestic, sometimes 
twf). 'Phe servants were true ser¬ 
vants; they existed for the comfort 
of the family and not for their own 
well-being. 

Our grandmothers were tyra^^ts, 
loving or not, .ind quite capable 
of venting their tempers. The par¬ 
lourmaids and cooks knew, poor 
things, as they went white and 
reached for support, that they could 
be ca.sily replaced. 

The modern practice among 
friends of revealing personal indig¬ 
nities and rages would have shocked 
the Edwardian to the bottom of her 
sensibilities. A woman was not per¬ 
mitted to know anything of the 
rough side of life—which meant 
anything rough that happened out¬ 
side the home. The more robust 
troubles—illegitimacy, drunkenness, 
insanity, adultery—occurred then, 
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as now, and had to be absorbed into 
the family pattern. But they were to 
be absorbed quietly, with absolutely 
no discussion before children or 
servants, and only the briefest with 
a husband, behind closed doors, or 
with a friend of one’s bosom. A lady 
did not gossip; certainly never about 
her family. A lady wet with her 
tears one more tiny handkerchief, 
rethreaded a trembling needle and 
took up her embroidery. 

' Disloyalty to one’s husband was 
considered lower than disloyalty to 
one’s country. About her husband 
she never spoke, except possibly to 
the minister or, under aggravated 
circumstances, to her doctor—to 
no one else, not even to sister or 
brother. 

She was known as the weaker .sex, 
and much was not to be expected of 
her—intellectual judgement, disin¬ 
terestedness, sexual magnanimity, or 
calmne.ss in the face of mice. What 
was expected of her was staunch- 
ness, loyalty, honesty, kindness, 
sexual purity, idealism, understand¬ 
ing, endurance, compassion and 
serenity. 

The amazing fact is that, on the 
whole, these were the qualities she 
evinced. And she managed to retain 
her sweetness, with few releases: no 
smoking, no drinking except what 
was secret and tragic, no sex except 
what was doled out'by her husband 
—and in this respect, because of total 
ignorance and helplessness, she fre- 
quendy endured agonies of neglect. 
She had no time off, either, no trips 


alone, no change of occupation. She 
had religion. She had cairses. She 
had headaches. 

Women were the polestar of life, 
the focal point, dead centre, gravity. 
The men expected of them what 
they did not ask of anyone else, cer¬ 
tainly not of themselves or of their 
mayor, teacher, doctor, not even per¬ 
haps priest or minister. They asked 
unblemished integrity and idealism. 

Women were, like any absolutes, 
disturbing in the house and .some¬ 
times rough on the children; but 
they gave the generations they 
served a lotialily not matched today 
—a kind of perfect pitch, to which 
all the members of their society 
referred. 

Our voting woman faces situa¬ 
tions im[)ossible in her progenitors’ 
lives. She evolves new codes of be¬ 
haviour every decade. She under¬ 
goes changes with exhausting 
rapidity. The chances for each 
gener.ition grow braver and freer. 
At least wc hope so. I am not sure 
that the young woman of today is 
h.ippier. Happine.ss is, in the last 
analysis, a personal matter and is 
closely linked with the ability to 
love. Our mothers knew this. The 
Edwardian woman lived for others. 

Unselfishness was one of her 
glories. Her generation knew about 
faith, discipline, purpose, as opposed 
to ambition and indulgence. She 
understood what gallantry meant. 
In her retiring way, she repre¬ 
sented what may prove to be the 
last stand of chivalry. 



In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth, And'ihe earth 
was without form, and void; and darkness was upon the face of the deep. 
And the spirit of God moved .,. 



Hy Ru’iiieki-oki) Pi.\’jt 
Author of “ This Green World" 


i-'iER centuries of bitter 
jrgument over how life 
on earth began, an awe¬ 
inspiring answer is emerg¬ 
ing out of shrewd and patient de¬ 
tective work in laboratories all over 
the world—an answer even more 
startling than Darwin’s theory that 
all human beings evolved from a 
common ape-like ancestor. Scien¬ 
tists, probing to the very dawn of 
life, have traced mankind’s begin¬ 
nings to an astonishing and peculiar 
scum of the primordial seas. 

Deep in a void of time, perhaps 
3,000 million years ago. Earth’s in¬ 
fancy came to an end. The tempera¬ 
tures on the surface of our planet 
were now determined by sunlight. 
The raw crust, a metallic desert of 
64 


The dramatic, mysterious story 
of the creation of life on i 
earth—a miracle which science 
still cannot duplicate 


lava, scoria and granite, was a battle¬ 
field of the elements, illuminated by 
the lurid glares of lava fountains, 
rumbling and shaken by earth¬ 
quakes. Steam gushed out of vents 
all over the globe, great geysers 
spouted boiling water until the at¬ 
mosphere was saturated and black 
clouds blotted out the sun. 

Then came the rains. As the 
clouds condensed, they released 
downpours whiclj continued for 
centuries, until wide, low areas of 
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the crust were filled with fresh 
water. When at last the clouds 
parted, the sun shone on blue, new 
oceans. Yet Earth was a very dead 
ball of rock and water. The elements 
vital for life were there—such as 
hydrogen, carbon, .nitrogen and 
oxygen—but none was accessible. 

There was no free oxygen in the 
air, for example. (The atmosphere 
was a mixture of water vapour, 
ammonia and methane.) Earth’s 
fund of oxygen was tied up with 
hydrogen in water, or in. iron ore, 
in granite (which is half oxygen) 
and other rocks deep in the crust. 
The supply of nitrogen was in a 
similar fix. Carbon was gripped in 
the clenched fist of heavy metals (as 
in iron carbide), and buried under 
massive layers of granite and lava. 
All odds were against such a fan¬ 
tastic occurrence as the creation of 
life. 

The lifeless Earth was now burst¬ 
ing with dramatic events—volca¬ 
noes thrusting up their cones, ultra¬ 
violet vibrations bombarding land 
and sea, great winds churning the 
waters. Melted and torn loose by 
these upheavals, the vital elements 
began colliding in the volcanic fluids 
and gases, dissolving and mixing in 
the seas. Rain washed chemicals out 
of the air; rivers carved valleys and 
canyons, dissolving the salts out of 
the rocks. All this chemical treasure 
flowed into the seas. And the seas 
became the cradle of life. 

The reservoirs of Earth’s oceans 
were a unique milieu for chemical 
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adventures. The sun’s glare made 
land surfaces scorching hot by day, 
but the water at the surface of the 
sea was held at mex^ rate tempera¬ 
tures by the circulation of cool 
water underneath. Here, in moder¬ 
ate warmth, in the mixing currents, 
chemicals that washed out of the 
atmosphere reacted with salts 
washed from the rocks. 

If we had been there to witness 
the coming of life, we would have 
seen an ocean looking much as it 
does today, restless, blue under a 
clear sky. grey under an overcast, 
white-plumed in the wind. But the 
surf would have been crashing 
against rocks bare of barnacles and 
seaweed, the waves sliding on dark, 
empty beaches. 

We would be locjking for the first 
hydrocarbons, for they are Step One 
in the chemical evolution of life. 
Molecules of hydrogen and carbon 
have weird powers. For one thing, 
they reflect a trait of living stuff in 
the way they can grow. Instead of 
being a finished speck of matter, a 
hydrocarbon can repeat and elabor¬ 
ate its patterns and thus grow bigger 
and bigger. 

For a long time chemists thought 
that the hydrocarbons, like other 
“organic” substances, could be 
made only by living cells. This posed 
a puzzling question. How could 
there be organic matter without life, 
and how could life start without 
organic matter? Today, laboratory 
experiments have demonstrated 
how the first complex hydrocarbons 
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could have been formed when 
methane molecules in the air were 
bombarded by cosmic rays and elec¬ 
trical charges (lightning). 

Even with the release of elements 
and the formation of certain chemi¬ 
cal compounds basic to life, some¬ 
thing else was needed—the stability 
of shape. Everything that lives must 
have a body. 

We do not have to look far to find 
the beginnings of form among the 
hydrocarbons in the pre-life sea. 
When a clump of organic matter is 
suspended in water, its molecules 
tend to stick together, forming a 
jelly. Chemists call this a colloid, 
a form of matter half-way between a 
fluid and a solid. (Colloids are fami¬ 
liar as gelatine, egg-white, drops of 
oil, scum on a broth.) If the colloid 
is shaken up in watery fluid, instead 
of dissolving it breaks into tiny 
drops. Thus, hydrocarbons in the 
pre-life sea, agitated by currents and 
tossed in windy seas, formed sticky 
droplets. 

Ultra-sensitive instruments have 
recently detected a curious fact 
about these gel droplets. They have 
a whisper of magnetism on their sur¬ 
faces that induces molecules of 
water in which they float to cling to 
the droplet in tight parallel ranks. 
This gives the gel droplet a peculiar 
skin of water, through which dis¬ 
solved materials can pass in and out. 
Thus the gel droplets can maintain 
themselves by refreshments from 
their surroundings and enjoy in¬ 
dividual existence. 
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The myriad gel droplets in the sea 
were only mimics of protoplasm in 
living cells. No more alive than sea 
foam, they gathered in quiet clusters 
in the midst of massive turmoil. But 
each droplet body fenced off a tiny, 
isolated portion of the sea, where 
chemical reactions gained some con¬ 
trol and direction. 

The curved tmnsparent skins of 
the gel droplets acted like micro¬ 
scopic burning glasses, focusing 
light rays heavily charged with 
ultra-violet. Today, ozone in the 
upper air shields delicate protoplasm 
in living cells from ultra-violet rays. 
But in the Era of Creation there was 
no 02.01 le and the ultra-violet light 
cooked the chemicals of life in the 
flotsam of the primeval ocean. 
When this energy flashed through 
the gel droplets, it fomented cre¬ 
ative ness. ^ 

We cannot know how long it 
took for the tint of life to appear. 
There was no demarcation of time. 
Through dim epochs, the gel drop¬ 
lets simmered and simmered in the 
tepid seas. Infinite combinations of 
atoms must have occurred in the 
organic jelly, only to vanish into 
oblivion. The best-made droplets 
survived, the weaker ones collapsed, 
in a kind of pre-living natural selec¬ 
tion. Thus, on a silent, invisible and 
majestic scale the elements struggled 
towards life. 

Now we reach a late period in the 
Era of Creatio^n. The oceans of 
Earth have grown laid. The scum 
that will bring life lies upon the 
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water, giving it the tang of many 
mineral salts. In the last few million 
years evolution in the gel droplets 
has been speeding up, under the in¬ 
fluence of catalysts — substances 
which quicken chemical reactions. 
The first catalysts were probably 
particles of clay washed into the sea. 
These attract molecules of other 
kinds of matter in large numbers, 
bringing them into tight contact so 
that more reactions take place and 
new compounds are formed. 

Gradually some giant molecules 
or clusters of molecules, complex de¬ 
scendants of the simple gel droplets, 
emerged until 'finally, after almost 
infinite time and infinite chemical 
combination, the incredible mole¬ 
cule we call protein was formed. We 
speak of this event as though it hap¬ 
pened suddenly, when certain atoms 
collided and stuck together in a par¬ 
ticular arrangement. But the fact is 
we simply discover protein in the 
void of time, and cannot know how 
it got there. 

The chance of carbon, oxygen, 
nitrogen and hydrogen atoms, as 
well as phosphorus and a constella¬ 
tion of metallic elements, coming 
together in the right proportions, 
under the right conditions, can be 
likened to the chance that a pack of 
cards, flung into the air, will fall to 
the table with ^all the suits in 
sequence—virtually impossible, even 
though the pack of cards were tossed 
into the air every second without 
pause through human history. But 
we have been observing molecules 
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evolving towards greater complexity 
and colliding at electronic speed 
through endless time. On diese 
terms, the remotest chance might 
one day turn up—even a protein 
molecule. 

The new substance was some¬ 
thing utterly different from rock, 
gas and liquids. Quite possibly, 
nothing like it had ever existed in 
our solar system before. A giant 
compared to ordinary molecules, 
composed of hundreds of atoms, it 
had a peculiar structure that gave 
it weird powers. 

Electric charges of different mag¬ 
nitudes play within the towering 
scaffolding of a protein molecule. 
Acids and alkalis react on each 
other. Bonds are made and broken. 
The thing has tremendous chemical 
energy, and it can grow in every 
direction. It expands and contracts; 
elongates, shortens and flexes. It 
may become straight as a stick, wind 
into a ball, or coil at one end like a 
figure 6. 

Protein and certain other mole¬ 
cules called nucleic acids, also evolv¬ 
ing in the sea, are together the wand 
of life. 

In the course of time they will 
summon up protoplasm, enzymes, 
genes, insulin, haemoglobin; they 
will create muscles and organs and 
co-ordinate their work; they will ' 
command the beating of hearts, the' 
breathing of lungs, the vibrations 
of nerves and, ultimately, the flow 
of thought. 

But first, out of the flotsam of the ' 
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ancient sea, they had to make a liv¬ 
ing cell. 

For these molecules, in all their 
glory, arc not yet life. The first need 
is to speed up activities in the flot¬ 
sam with super-catalysts. The special 
catalysts of life arc a particular kind 
of protein molecule called enzymes. 
When by the chance of evolution 
they occurred, they electrified the 
flotsam. Chemical unions which had 
taken millions of years were kicked 
along at enormously greater speeds. 

In a fast epoch bridging millions 
of years, chemical tnal-and-crror 
fabricated the green pigment wc call 
chlorophyll. The gels of the flotsam, 
equipped with chlorophyll and thus 
endowed with photosynthesis, could 
now make food within their own 
bodies out of light, air and water. 

With this achievement, we have 
reached the mysterious threshold. 
Only one more step remains to be 
taken for lumps of jelly, floating in 
the primeval sea. to become the first 
life on Earth, 

To be called life, the gel droplets 
and the complex molecules in them 
must be able to carry their banners 
across the horizons of future time by 
passing along their natures to de¬ 
scendants. Otherwise, this near-life 
stuff is doomed to be forever mak¬ 
ing a fresh start. The vital step was 
when protein and nucleic acid (with 
accessory substances) mysteriously 
joined to form the first protoplasm. 


The long-chain nucleic-acid mole¬ 
cules, rich in nitrogen and phos¬ 
phorus, appear to carry within them 
“blueprints”; thus the protein- 
nucleic-acid systems were duplica¬ 
tors that could strike other mole¬ 
cules at the right time and angle to 
break them up and reassemble them 
into their'‘own likeness. So the 
magic of heredity became possible. 
And now, though the complex cells 
we know today were still far in the 
future, the threshold had been 
crossed. Life had begun. 

Man is even now on the threshold 
of I f uig able to synthesize the 
simpler proteins in fhe laboratory— 
but tkeie are thousands of proteins. 
Thong!» science has solved some 
of the mysterv of the origin of life, 
it has only increased our awe at the 
miraculous complexity of it. 

Many would agree with Erasmus 
Darwin, eighteenth-century ph^i- 
cian and scientist, and grandfather 
of the famous (’harlcs Darwin. He 
said, “The world has evolved little 
by little from a .small beginning, and 
has increased through the activity of 
the elemental forces embodied with¬ 
in itself. What a sublime idea 
of the infinite might of the great 
Architect, the Cause of all causes. 
For if we could compare the In¬ 
finite, it would surely require a 
greater Infinite to cause the causes- 
and-cflects than to produce the 
effects them.selves.” 


csVnyone who uses a motor mower before noon on Sunday should have 
to shave with it. —M. c. m. 



Tito’s Heresy 
Pays Off 


Since the break with orthodox Communism, Yugoslavia 
has developed an off-beat, free-wheeling brand of 
socialism that embodies many of the incentives 
of private enterprise. Th^ result is a surprising 
prosperity—and some unique headaches 

By Robert Lhtell 


•V/ i FIRST went to Yiigo- 

V , Tf slavia seven years ago. 

A' Recently I went again. In 
1954, window-shoppers in shabby 
raincoats and leaky shoes tramped 
the streets of Belgrade staring at 
typewriters with price tags of Rs. 
6,000, at suits which cost six months’ 
wages. Today Rs. 6,000 will buy a 
car, and two weeks’ wages a man’s 
suit. There are television aerials on 
the roofs of Zagreb, electric cookers 
and refrigerators in the department 
stores, five supermarkets in the pro¬ 
vincial city of Sarajevo alone. 

In lovely Dubrovnik, on the Dal¬ 
matian coast, I heard of a black¬ 
smith who had a new car and motor- 
boat, of a sea captain who had built 


a house costing over Rs. 1 lakh. 

In 1954, the road between Bel¬ 
grade and Zagreb had been a ribbon 
of solitude. This time, I overtook on 
it a convoy of litde pastel-coloured 
Fiat 6oo’s fresh from the paint shop. 
And they weren’t coming in from 
Italy; they were being driven west 
from a Yugoslav plant manufactur¬ 
ing under Fiat licence. Re-named 
the Zastava, these. Yugoslav Fiats 
are being sold to a hungry home 
market by the thousand. 

In last year’s May Day parade, 
there rolled past Marshal Tito 
in his sky-blue uniform some elo¬ 
quent tributes to the shrewdness 
of his break with orthodox Com¬ 
munist economics and with the 
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U.S.S.R, Consumer goods — 
women’s dresses, fruit juice, wine, 
tinned foods, furniture—were prom¬ 
inently featured. One elaborate float 
displayed such bourgeois frivolities 
as motorboats, deck-chairs and 
beach parasols. 

Sights like these help one believe 
the official boasts: industrial pro¬ 
duction almost trebled in the past 
eight years; real wages up 40 per 
cent in the past five. The economic 
advance is “notably faster,” accord¬ 
ing to Tito, “than that of even the 
most progressive countries of 
Europe.” 

Before the war, Yugoslavia was a 
poor, undeveloped, largely peasant 
nation. It exported grain, timber, 
cattle and ores; it manufactured 
litde. Today, thanks largely to 
Tito’s having been ejected from the 
Communist Club, Yugoslavia is 
the Western-minded producer of an 
astonishing range of things, from 
plastic toys to rolling-mills and 
ocean-going passenger ships. Last 
year there were Yugoslav exhibits at 
17 world trade fairs, from Chicago 
to Izmir. Exports include bicycles, 
animated-cartoon films, buses and a 
light tractor called the Zadrugar. 

The Yugoslavs even sell cargo 
vessels to Norway, skis to Switzer¬ 
land, wine to France and tinned 
meat to U.S. armed forces in 
Europe. 

Besides hardware, Yugoslavia is 
also exporting talent. Yugoslav 
engineers are building an entire 
port, complete with weakwaters, 


docks and warehouses, at Tartus in 
Syria; a gas pipeline in India; a 
theatre and casino at Beirut in the 
Lebanon. Ingra, a group of 17 re¬ 
search, design and production enter¬ 
prises with offices in a 16-storey 
“glass menagerie” in Zagreb, has 
Rs. 9*5 crores’ worth of contracts for 
drilling wells in Egypt and Syria, 
for hydro-electric equipment in 
Pakistan and Nepal, for cement 
factories in India and Ethiopia. 

This activity is mainly the conse¬ 
quence of the government’s deci¬ 
sion, when the economy was badly 
stall'd after the break with Moscow, 
to turn loose, within the general 
framework of socialism, some of 
capitah^m’s powerful human incen¬ 
tives. Enterprises were told to swim 
or sink, competition was encour¬ 
aged, the rigid ordering of every¬ 
thing from the top of the pyramid 
of power gave way to a market 
economy. Local pride, patriotism 
and investment capital were un¬ 
leashed; profit-sharing became a 
vital force. The worst heresy of all 
was Tito’s allowing the peasants to 
withdraw from the collective farms. 
As a result, 90 per cent of the land 
is now in private hands. 

Apart from the land, and small 
businesses employing no more than 
five people, all the means of produc¬ 
tion in Yugoslavia are publicly 
owned. They are regarded as be¬ 
longing to “society” or the “work¬ 
ing forces,” rather than to the state. 
The employers of*>each enterprise 
elect a management board, which in 
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turn selects a director—responsible 
to them and not to Belgrade. In 
theory the workers rule, and dis¬ 
pose of profits after taxation. In 
practice, of course, most decisions 
are made by management, many of 
whom are Yugoslav Communist 
Party members. They are usually an 
intensely ambitious, often able, 
sometimes unscrupulous, some¬ 
times naive inner group, absorbed 
in making as much profit as they 
can for their factory, motor-cycle 
plant, cannery or seaside resort 
hotel. 

Western observers have watched 
this go-getting, success-story brand 
of socialism with amazement. “But 
what you have here,” they exclaim, 
“is free enterprise!” “Yes,” answer 
the Yugoslavs, “free—but not pri¬ 
vate.” 

Strange things happen in this land 
of unorthodox enter¬ 
prise. Competition be¬ 
tween mushrooming 
concerns, most of 
them financed j by 
their local govern¬ 
ment units, has often 
run riot. Yugoslavia 
boasts six indepen¬ 
dent film studios, and 
six factories making 
the same cigarette, 
put up in as many 
different packets. 

(One of them made a 
kill when it switched 
to filters.) Competi¬ 
tion is carried so far 
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that Vienna offers the spectacle of 
several Yugoslav salesmen, each 
representing exactly the same pro¬ 
duct, trying to undersell one another 
in the Austrian market. 

Spurred by the sight of a success¬ 
ful radio enterprise in Serbia, the 
8o-man “collective” of a radio repair 
shop in Zagreb, capital of Croatia, 
borrowed 50 million dinars (Rs. 3 
lakhs) from the central bank to 
make radios themselves. In i960, the 
1,300 employees of this concern, 
RIZ, produced 80,000 radios and 
18,000 television sets, many of which 
were sold abroad by its own export 
division, by-passing the govern¬ 
ment’s foreign-trade agencies. 
“Why pay commissions to an outfit 
which also handles—and plugs— 
our competitors?” asked a RIZ 
executive. 

Because the creative impulse and 
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initiative come from the lower rungs 
of the economic ladder instead of 
from some faraway government bu¬ 
reau, success stories abound. Yugo¬ 
slavia made no optical goods before 
the war. The year after the break 
with Moscow, the 49 employees of a 
Croatian photo-chemical firm com¬ 
bined their profits with a govern¬ 
ment loan and launched a new 
enterprise, Ghetaldus, which now 
employs 600 people. Its eye-glass 
lenses, cheaper even than lenses 
from Japan, are ground to extreme¬ 
ly fine tolerances and are sold in 
West Germany. 

A system of “socialist incentives” 
gives rise to peculiar headaches. The 
disposition of profit is a subject of 
long and furious debate at meetings 
of the workers’ council in every 
enterprise. Management, actuated 
by ambition and by Party directives, 
tries to persuade the workers to 
plough larger shares back into the 
business. Much more of the cake 
was voted into the pay envelopes a 
few years ago than now. “Only the 
other day,” the technical director of 
a Zagreb concern told me, “one of 
our workmen asked us to buy him 
a new machine so that he could turn 
out more units per hour. ‘But you’ve 
already had your new machine,’ I 
told him. ‘Three years ago, when all 
of you, over our objections, voted 
yourselves that big bonus, you took 
that machine home and ate it.’ ” 

The government taxes profits less 
heavily if they are reinvested in the 
business or spent for such purposes 


as a bus for workers (transport is one 
of Yugoslavia’s weaknesses), em¬ 
ployee housing (a perpetual and 
giant problem) or a school for 
workers’ children (most Yugoslav 
schools are on two shifts a day, and 
some on three). But the workers 
continue to press for their own pri¬ 
vate bit of the cake. 

Early last year, as a spur to fur¬ 
ther economic growth, plans for a 
refinement of the incentive system 
were announced. Factories were 
directed to put workshop units on an 
individual profit-and-loss basis. This 
meant that even if the plant as a 
whole made money, there might be 
no bonus for those slackers in the 
foundry, say. Production standards 
were to be set for every job in the 
nation. 

The proposed change spread con¬ 
fusion in industry, and downright 
alarm among government em¬ 
ployees. Were postmen, if they 
wanted to rise above their basic pay, 
to deliver more letters, firemen to go 
to more fires, and policemen to 
make more arrests? A young 
woman who interpreted for me in 
Belgrade was discussing the new 
plan for “remuneration by results.” 
“Naturally I’d like to increase my 
earnings,” she said. “But how can 
I interpret more words than are 
spoken?” 

Many Yugoslavs are prospering. 
But “prosperity” is relative. A 
skilled factory hand earns about 
Rs.280 a month; a fdreman, Rs.360; 
the director of a medium enterprise, 
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Rs. 450j of a large ' enterprise, 
Rs. 600. If the enterprise makes a 
profit they may earn a bonus of 
several months’ pay a year. Of the 
average Yugoslav working family’s 
budget, more than half goes on 
food. Because rents are frozen, they 
are low—about seven per cent of the 
budget. Few people have a room to 
themselves. But for the first time in 
their lives many people are earning 
money they can spend on something 
besides their basic needs. They are 
buying, buying, and goinc; into debt 
to do so. 

Where docs the money come from 
to meet the instalments on a wash¬ 
ing machine or a radioOne answer 
is moonlighting; dual jobs. Another 
source is widespread theft. An enor¬ 
mous amount of material and small 
parts are smuggled out of factories 
(don’t they belong to “society”.?) to 
be sold or used later on the second 
jobs. 

Yugoslavia, like all other Com¬ 
munist countries, has its well-heeled 
elite. Distinguished physicians have 
their own limousines; film stars 
make millions of dinars a year; the 
Belgrade suburb of Dedinje is pep¬ 
pered with the villas of important 
Party members. Stories circulate 
about the 500 politicians who have 
“blank cheque” bank accounts. 

“In a Belgrade antique shop,” a 
foreigner told me, “I was admir¬ 
ing a set of beautiful china when 
two Yugoslav officials came in and 
looked around. The china caught 
their eye. One said, ‘We’ll take 
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it—how much?’ The price was 
about 150,000 dinars (Rs. 950). ‘Send 
the bill to the National Bank,’ said 
the other. ‘They’ll charge it to us.’ ” 
One of the chief Yugoslav heresies 
is human rather than economic. 
Sovict-/>/o£r citizens arc sealed olT 
from the West—and from one 
another—by formidably guarded 
borders and by the fear of stern 
punishment for “deserting” to free¬ 
dom. In sharp contr.'ist, the chief 
hurdle for a Yugoslav is neither dogs 
nor wire, but money; he is limited 
to Rs. 14s worth of foreign currency 
a year, plus 1,500 dinars, for travel 
abroad. Even so, 80,000 Yugoslavs 
left the country in i960 as tourists. 
Many thousands more went just 
across the Italian border to Trieste 
for a day’s shopping. Between 
Yugoslavia and Austria as well as 
Italy there are several zones where 
Yugoslavs cross and re-cross the 
border daily on their way to work. 

Yugoslavia is building hotels,, 
motels, seaside and mountain resorts 
to attract foreign tourists. In i960, 
some 800,000 came to see the beaches 
and Vcnetian-stvle cities of the Dal- 
matian coast, the mountain lakes of 
Bled and Plitvice, the minarets of 
Sarajevo. (Practically no one comes 
from the Soviet Moc unless on offi¬ 
cial business.) In the big cities one 
can buy somewhat stale Western 
newspapers. No Moscow news¬ 
papers are visible, nor are Sovict- 
bloc films commonly shown. 

Western ways are creeping in. In 
the downstairs bar of Belgrade’s 
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Hotel Teraziye, for example, the 
crowd has a strong West European 
flavour: young men with dark suits, 
pointed shoes, spotless shirts; girls 
with beehive hair-dos; lights dim¬ 
med for dancing; a seven-piece band 
playing vintage American music. 
Elsewhere in the capital one can'find 
“snack bars” (the words are in Eng¬ 
lish), Yugoslav-made chewing-gum 
and bottles of pop. To celebrate a 
successful year, the workers’ council 
of a self-service restaurant gave a 
wrist watch to its millionth cus¬ 
tomer and a raincoat to the prettiest 
woman. Magazine advertising for 
the Tomos motor-cycle shows a 
wind-blown, sun-kissed sweater girl. 

Yugoslavs talk with a freedom 
inconceivable anywhere else behind 
the Iron Curtain except perhaps 
Poland. In a Dalmatian seaside 
cafe a retired sea captain told me, 
“We are no longer afraid to speak 
our minds.” But from the habit of 


earlier and darker years he looked to 
see whether the people at the nearest 
table were out of earshot. 

Last spring, four Yugoslavs were 
sentenced to a total of 20 years for 
selling “secret business data” to emi¬ 
gres in Austria. Nothing political 
was involved. A Western observer 
had this explanation for the severity 
of the sentence “Every once in a 
while, especially just before the 
tourist season, the powers-that-be 
think it wise to remind Yugoslavs to 
keep their mouths shut.” And so the 
visitor realizes that the iron hand 
withiii the glove could clench at any 
moment. 

So long as Tito—now a sturdy 
69—remains alive, Yugoslavia is 
unlikely to return to the Soviet 
bloc, and its economy will continue 
to develop vigorously, and often 
wildly and unprcdictably, witfiin 
the framework of his off-beat 
brand of Comihunism, 


The Horns of the Dilemma 

On A deer-hunting trip in the mountains of British Columbia we met 
an unarmed man following a deer track in the snow. When we asked 
what he was doing, he related the day’s adventures: 

He and a friend had chased up a good-sized buck with a splendid set of 
antlers. He fired, and the buck dropped right where he stood. The pair 
rushed up to the fallen deer and began to examine their trophy. “Won’t 
he look great as a gun rack in my den!” the hunter exclaimed. And, to 
get a better idea of just how good it was going to look, he arranged his 
gun firmly on the antlers, then he stood back a dozen paces to admire 
the effect. Whereupon the buck promptly stood up, shook himself and 
high-tailed it off into the woods, taking with him the unlucky hunter’s 
rifle, still securely wedged among his horns. —Contributed by Roland Brandt 




the best medicine 


The mother of a deb, when asked 
by her daughter, “What do you give 
a man who has everything,” replied: 
“Encouragement, dear, encourage¬ 
ment.” —Erna Hams 

A YOUNG husband went away to take 
a new job and wrote home to his wife, 
“I’ve been made foreman—a feather 
in my cap,” Then later, “I am now 
assistant manager—another feather in 
my cap.” Not long after that came a 
wire, “Am fired. Send money for train 
fare.” 

She wired back, “Use feathers—fly 
home.” -T.L. 

“What are you reading, my man.^” 
asked the prison chaplain. 

“Nothing much, sir,” replied the 
prisoner. “Just the usual escape litera¬ 
ture.” 

When a working mother in our 
neighbourhood let her maid go, her 
teenage daughter volunteered to take 
over the job—for a fee. Susan vacu¬ 
umed, dusted and washed dishes, per¬ 
forming all the household chores with 
considerable efficiency. Then, one 
afternoon she came over to see me. 
“Have I got troubles!” she said, flop¬ 
ping on the sofa. “Eve sprinkled down 


a basket of clothes and had planned 
to iron all afternoon. Now 1 can’t— 
our television .set won’t work.” 

—Conti ibiiled by Agnc<t Hulsey 

The crisis arising from the world 
population increase was the subject of 
a sociologist’s lecture to a women’s 
club. “Do you realize that somewhere 
in the world a woman is giving birth 
to a child every minute, day and 
nighthe .said. “What are we going 
to do about it.^” 

.A woman in the back row raised her 
hand. "1 think the first thing we 
«houltl do is (ind that woman,” she 
.'■.lid, “and Stoll her!” —johnMiCium 

In C\nad.'\, a trapper was trying to 
{lersuade a bu.sh pilot to fly him to 
his favourite trapping grounds, even 
though the pilot kept insisting, 
“There’s no place to land up there.” 
Finally the trapper .said that he had 
been flown up the year before by an¬ 
other pilot. That did it—the pilot, not 
wanting to be outdone, consented to 

When they rcachcil the spot, the 
trapper pointed out a small clearing 
with a rise at one end. To the pilot the 
clearing looked too short to land on, 
but he set the plane down—hit the 
rise and flipped the plane over on its 
back. The trapper grinned happily at 
the pilot. “Yep,” he said, “that’s just 
the way ke did it last year.” 

—Contributed by Ditk Greenland 

A WEATHERMAN and all adverti.sing 
man met. “Good morning, probably,” 
said the weatherman. “How are you?” 
“I’m finer,” answered the advertis¬ 
ing man, —E. j. R. 
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George Mumjleton, noted play¬ 
wright of the ’20’s, tells about running 
into Don Marquis, author of Archy 
and Mehitabel, at the theatre one even¬ 
ing. “Quite obviously Marquis had 
fallen genially off the wagon,’’ recalls 
Middleton, “and 1 wagged my finger 
reproachfully at him. Whereupon 
Marquis drew himself up with exag¬ 
gerated dignity and, waving me aside, 
said, ‘(icorge, I have triumphed over 
my own will power.’ ’’ 

The other day I had lunch with 
two friends, one of whom has been 
married less than a year, the other over 
25 years. Said the younger, “I got 
home the other night, and mv wife 
wanted to go to the pictures. Well, 1 
was tired, and I told her I didn’t want 
to go out again. I said, ‘I spend my day 
earning a living for this family. I work 
hard, and when I come home I expect 
to relax. 1 don't want to go chasing out 
again. I think that’s only reasonable.’ ” 

The veteran looked at him wearily. 
“How was the film^’’ he asked. 

—Jack Sterling 

One day an . 4 mcrican television 
programme was scheduled to emanate 
from the centre of the George Wash¬ 
ington Bridge, astride New York’s 
Hudson River. That morning the 
show’s producer woke up late. Realiz¬ 
ing that the mobile television unit was 
already on the bridge, he hastily 
slipped a coat over his pyjamas, ran 
out into the street and hailed a cab. 

“Take me to the George Washing¬ 
ton Bridge,” he said, hopping in. 

“Jersey side or New York side.'^” 
asked the cabby. 

“No, no! I want the middle of the 
bridge I” cried the producer. 


The cabby gave his wild-eyed fare 
a hard look, unlatched the door and 
said, “No, you don’t, Mister. Not in 

my cab ! ” — Contributed by Frank Thomas 

A FELLOW came into a bar and 
ordered a martini. Before drinking it, 
he removed the olive and carefully put 
it into a small glass jar. Then he or¬ 
dered another martini and did the 
same thing. After an hour, when he 
was full of martinis and the jar was 
full of olives, he staggered out. 

“Well,” said a customer, “I never 
saw anything as peculiar as that!” 

“What’s so peculiar about it.?” the 
barman said. “His wife sent him out 
(or a 1.'”. of olives.” —Robert Sylvester 

Have you heard about the man who 
went into the secondhand shop to buy 
one for his watch? 

—World and Press, Germany 

A MAN Stood on a street corner wait¬ 
ing in vain for the traffic to thin out 
so that he could cross. As he was ab^ut 
to take his chance, he spied a man on 
the other side and called to him, “I 
say, how did you get over there?” The 
other cupped his hands about his 
mouth. “Easy,” he shouted. “I was 
born over here!” — Jack Moms 

An advertising director went to 
discuss a television show with Jose 
Ferrer. The actor apologized for the 
absence of his wife, Rosemary Clooney, 
explaining that she was upstairs look¬ 
ing after their five children. “What 
are their ages?” 

“Five, four, three, two and one,” 
smiled Ferrer. 

“Say,” commented the advertising 
executive, “I hope.,,rm not keeping 
you ! —^Hy Gardner 



Men Against 
the Mad 

Bombers 

* 

By Evan McLeod Wylie 

Condensed from 


ARBhii in a Steel helmet with 
narrow eye slits, armour- 
plated suit and flameproof 
gloves, a man kneels on the plat¬ 
form of an eerily silent and empty 
subway station. Down the tracks 
glow the red lights of abruptly 
halted trains. In the street above, 
ambulances and fire trucks wait 
tensely. 

Warily the man in the subway 
lifts an oddly wrapped package and 
lowers it into a tank of heavy oil. At 
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his signal, a similarly dressed com- the “bomber” is apt to be a lone 


panion creeps closer, dips a stetho- 
scopic microphone into the oil By 
means ot a long extension cord a 
third detective listens through ear¬ 
phones for sounds of ticking The 
package is silent With infinite cau 
tion the men carry it outside to a 
waste lot Another tense hour passes 
before the pickage, its wrapping 
slowly lorn loose by remote control 
tongs, is found to hold a lethal de 
vice, containing gunpowder and a 
vial of acid intended to ignite a fuse 
when the bomb was tripped over by 
a hurrying subway traveller 

The men engaged in this spine 
chilling operation ire members of 
New York City s Bomb Squad, a 
highly skilled group of police 
detectives In recent years there have 
been an unprecedented number of 
bomb scares, with New York get 
ting the lion’s share Every year 
hundreds of suspicious objects turn 
up most of them innocent (though 
ticking) parcels, others pranksters’ 
duds, still others hair triggered dc 
vices which may blow the invesli 
gators to bits Organized during the 
First World War, the Squad has 
become such an authority on bombs 
that police depirtments the world 
over, as well as the U.S armed 
forces, seek its advice and use its 
manual. 

The Squad pla)s a dual role Not 
only must it dismantle deadly 
booby-trapped bombs; it must hunt 
out the twisted minds which pro 
duce them. Unlike most crimmals, 


wolf with no record and a motive 
you’d never guess in a million 
years Such was the case of a 
bomber who ran wires from a car’s 
sparking plugs to a box of dynamite 
under the driver’s seat After a la 
borious search the Squad found the 
perpetrator He had never known 
ills victim He had mcrel) observed 
him beating his wife in i neigh 
bourhood cafe and decided to blow 
him up 

One of the most baffling cases was 
that of the psvehop ith known as the 
Ma*i ilomber, whose deadly devices, 
over a period of years, exploded in 
public i>laecs such as the huge Radio 
City M isic Hall, the bmpirc State 
Building and Grand Central Sta 
tion Most were rigged to go off 
during rush hours Accompm)mg 
them were notes and phone calls 
demanding justice for an unnanted 
wrong 

From studying his notes, the 
mechanisms ot unexploded bombs 
and his pattern of operation, the 
Squad accurately ileduccd that the 
Bomber was a middle aged, un¬ 
married man of German descent 
who was a skilled electrician and 
mechanic, and either a night worker 
or a pensioner. Actually he was a 
56-year-old bachelor named George 
Metesky—a shy, smiling, semi-in- 
valid who dwelt quietly with his 
two sisters in Waterbury, Connec¬ 
ticut, not far from New York. In 
his meticulously cle^ garage work¬ 
shop he secredy fashioned intricate 
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bombs as vengeance for an iJlness 
which he believed resulted from in¬ 
juries he had suffered while working 
for a New York City utility com¬ 
pany, Consolidated Edison. Period¬ 
ically he would drive the 94 miles to 
the city with the latest of his explo¬ 
sive contraptions wrapped in a wool¬ 
len sock to protect it from vibrations. 

As his illness worsened, Metesky 
came to town more frequently. Ter¬ 
ror spread through the city, and a 
wave of hoaxes, phoney tips and 
false bombs added to it. Then the 
New York Journal-American pub¬ 
lished a front-page letter to the 
Bomber, urging him to give himself 
up and promising a full hearing for 
his injury claims. 

The Bomber replied with a spe¬ 
cial-delivery letter. For three weeks 
the correspondence continued, with 
the Bomber steadily furnishing new 
clues to his identity. Finally, in a 
“trouble file,” a Consolidated Edi¬ 
son clerk found an old letter from a 
George Metesky whose accusations 
and phrasing matched the Mad 
Bomber’s notes. That evening de¬ 
tectives sped north to Waterbury 
and, in the old lace-curtained house, 
found their man, who beamed ami¬ 
ably at them through gold-rimmed 
spectacles. “I guess,” he said, “you 
think Tm the Mad Bomber,” and 
permitted himself to be whisked 
away to a cell. 

Not always docs the search end 
successfully. On a sunny Fourth of 
July afternoon during the 1940 
World’s Fair in New York, a canvas 
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overnight bag that emitted a steady 
ticking was found in an upstairs 
chamber of the crowded British 
Pavilion. As casually as possible, to 
avert panic. Detective John Marlock 
carried the bag to a deserted yard. 
While 150 feet away people sat 
laughing and drinking tea under 
gay umbrellas, six Bomb Squad 
men warily examined it. Detectives 
Joseph Lynch and Ferdinand Socha 
cut away a small strip of the 
bag’s canv.is. Peering inside. Lynch 
saw a bundle of dynamite sticks. 
Quietly be said, “I’his looks like 
the real goods.” 

As he spoke the bag blew up 
with a roar heard half a mile away. 
Lynch and Socha were killed in¬ 
stantly. I'he full force of New 
York’s police power was turned to 
the search, but the case remains 
unsolved. 

Although they rccciye no extra 
pay for their hazardous work, the 
bomb detectives—all volunteers 
with previous experience in high ex¬ 
plosives—find the job so absorbing 
that no man has ever resigned. .In 
the Squad’s headquarters in the 
shadow of the Brooklyn Bridge are 
trophies of their pursuit—bombs 
fashioned from suitcases, coffee tins, 
light bulbs, iron pipes, lunchboxes. 
Outside, ready to move at ten 
seconds’ notice, is a siren-equipped 
station wagon, packed with arm¬ 
oured clothing and a fantastic 
assortment of scientific equipment 
and tools for poking and prying. 
Standing by is a ten-ton bomb 
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trailer that looks like a steel-mesh 
covered wagon, and can smother a 
bursting bomb’s flame and frag¬ 
ments 

Working in pairs, the detectives 
take turns at being “the first man” 
to whom tails the chilling task of the 
initi.il examination of i sus[iicioiis 
object ( lothed in irmoiir (which 
protects him onU from light shrap 
ncl), he mi\ pier .it it, sniff it, c(xk 
an car to it and run his fingers light 
ly over It, ill with slow motion 
movements “Omc vou’ve sun 
what a few sticks of dvnimite can 
do,’ sivs Deleetive Bill Schmitt, 
“voiir patience becomes a lot strong 
er th.in your cunositv ” 

After salistving himself that there 
arc no wires or other eltviies to 
detonate the bomb ,it his touch, the 
detective attaches automatic tongs 
and jostles it gently from a discreet 
distance Tf all still goes well, it is 
then lowered into in oil bath Oil 
will iisuallv clog the gears of i timer 
or trigger mech.inism, and it will 
not conduct electrieitv A knife 
made of glass, .ilso .1 nein conductor, 
mav be usc'd to cut holes in the 
package to let the oil seep in. 

Next, the stethoscope is used to 
take the bomb’s pulse If ticking 
IS heard, tvcTvbodv be.its a retreat 
and listens through the extension 
cord until it ceases Then portable 
fluoroscope and X ray m ichines arc 
brought into plav to afford a peep at 
what mav be inside If outlines of 
wires and fusing appaiatus arc dis 
cerned, the bomb, still in its oil 


tank, is cjuickly sealed inside the 
bomb trailer anti, with police motor- 
evcle escort, driven to an army 
demolition range where it can be 
safely detonated from a thick-walled 
blockhouse 

1 he Scjuad is lesigned to the fact 
that most of the bombs will turn out 
to be p ickages coiit.uning miniature 
r idios, ilarm clocks, electiic razors 
ind mcehuiical tovs Nevertheless, 
until sure, ihev tic it c ich one with 
icspcct hoi t simple, when Khru¬ 
shchev aiteneled the UN (Tcneral 
Asscmblv in the .lutumn of i960, 
ever pack igc iriiving at the 
U wS S R’s New York headquarters 
wasfliji rose oped ind examined One 
of tfici 1, a brown piper paitel with 
a Tcxis postmark, m ide Detective 
Arthur Hornidge tiee/e, his screen 
displayed i silhouette e'f wires and 
metal objects Hastilv taking stock 
of his position he w is in the b.^se 
ment and a reception was going on 
upstairs—I lornidge put in an urgent 
call for the bomb trailer, statione*d 
a few streets iway Me climbed in 
side with the package .ind ojxnexl it 
Hi'torc his wondering eyes there ap 
pcared .in enormous ipplc pie, dec- 
or.itcct with American flags and a 
locket inscribeel with the I’en ('om- 
mandments—a gift for Khrushchev 
from a Tcx.as Lady. 

The Squad has noted a marked 
change during the last 20 years in 
the complexion of bombings in New 
York. Earlier political and gang-war 
bombings have given way to 
offences committed by psychopaths 
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and teenagers. Of the more than 
1,000 bomb alarms in i960, 650 
were threats to schools. The major¬ 
ity of these, the Squad believes, were 
committed by juvenile delinquents 
and mischief-makers. 

“The diabolical contraptions we 
run up against today are ten times 
as treacherous as a precision-built 
military weapon or one of the old- 
fashioned political bombs, which 
were usually assembled by profes¬ 
sionals,” says Detective Schmitt. 
“These days the bomb is put to¬ 
gether in an attic by a feilow who 
may have used everything from 
mousetraps to firecracker fuses. It 
may be a dud, or it may explode in 
your face if you wink at it.” 

After Mad Bomber Metesky was 
committed to a mental hospital in 
April 1957, the Bomb Squad enjoyed 
a lull. Then, just over a year ago, 
scores of Sunday strollers in Times 
Square were injured by flying debris 
from a bomb concealed in a flower 
bed. The next Sunday a bomb shook 
the Public Library, Three days later, 
thousands converging on Manhattan 
for a holiday celebration fled in 
panic when an explosion demol¬ 
ished a subway booth and injured 34 
people. The following Sunday a 
blast ripped a Staten Island ferry¬ 
boat. 

Within minutes after each explo¬ 
sion the Bomb Squad was at work 
with tweezers, dustpans and 


bruSKcs, combing every inch with¬ 
in a radius of 300 feet. They sifted 
out fire-blackened paper and metal 
fragments, and sealed them in en¬ 
velopes. Microscopic examination 
disclosed that the Sunday Bomber 
was employing a mysterious explo¬ 
sive device that was not triggered 
by a time clock. 

The following Sunday, as the 
doors of a subway train were closing 
at a station, its third car blew up 
in a tremendous flash of flame. One 
gill died, and 18 other passengers 
were injured. This device had con¬ 
tained dynamite. 

Scouring the city for men with 
access to dynamite, detectives 
unearthed a senes of suspects includ¬ 
ing a powder-shack watchman with 
a history of mental illness, who 
admitted having been in the vicinity 
at the time of some of the explo¬ 
sions. He also admitted having 
stolen explosives, but vigorously 
denied the bo.mbings. Eventually he 
was sent to a mental hospital with¬ 
out being charged. 

Had they found the Sunday 
Bomber, or is he still at large The 
Bomb Squad doesn’t know. It can 
only pore over the evidence and 
wait to see if the next suspicious 
package it is summoned to examine 
reopens the case with a bang. “If 
he’s still out there,” says one detec¬ 
tive, “we’ll get him—if he doesn’t 
get one of us first 1 ” 



, if one man can do a job in one hour, four men can do it tn 


four hours. 



The Most 
Unforgettable 
Character Fve Met 


By Edwin Mui^kr 


T WAS FITTING that iiiy first 
meeting with Otto Furrer 
should have come almost 
at the same moment as my first 
glimpse of the Matterhorn, the ma¬ 
jestic peak which was part of his life. 
In his home town of Zermatt, Swit¬ 
zerland, he was known as “Matter¬ 
horn” Furrer. He had probably 
climbed the mountain more often 
than any other man, and it was said 
that he knew every handhold and 
foothold on it by heart. Yet he 
looked upon it as a worthy antago¬ 
nist, an antagonist he loved. In the 
last of their battles, the mountain 
won. 

In the summer of 1928 I went on 
a week’s walking tour in the Alps. 
My objective was the famous climb¬ 
ing centre of Zermatt, where I 
hoped to climb a little way up the 
lower slopes of the renowned moun¬ 
tain. Late one evening, rucksack on 
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my back, I came to the Nikolaital, 
the Valley where Zermatt lies. I 
spent :ne night in St. Niklaus and 
next morning took the cog railway 
to Zermatt. 

For more than an hour the train 
made its way up the long wind¬ 
ing valley between steep, pine-^lad 
slopes, beside a tumbling litde 
stream. Then suddenly the slopes 
drew back—and there was the Mat¬ 
terhorn. No matter how familiar 
its shape may be, the first sight of it 
comes, as a shock. There is some¬ 
thing of terror about its beetling 
cliffs, the sheer overhang of the 
rocks of the upper part. You re¬ 
mind yourself how many lives those 
overhangs have taken. 

On the station platform at Zer¬ 
matt I saw a group of guides— 
bronzed, sturdy men carrying ice- 
axes and coiled ropes. One of them 
caught my eye and nodded. I looked 




him over. He was long-limbed and 
rangy, about six foot four. I thought 
I had never seen a man with such 
broad shoulders. My eyes went from 
him to the summit and back again. 
He smiled. 

“We climb it, eh 

His voice made me like him at 
once. He introduced himself: “Otto 
Furrer.” He swung my baggage 
lightly to his shoulder and we set 
off up the main street to my hotel, 
the Monte Rosa. In this inn, I knew, 
many of the famous ascents were 
planned, including the never-to-be- 
forgotten first ascent of the Mat¬ 
terhorn in 1865. Here the four 
Englishmen who reached the top 
decided what route they would take. 
Only one of them, Edward Whym- 
per, came back. 

Before Otto and I began the ascent 
next morning, he took me shopping. 
At a cobbler’s he had additional 
nails hammered into my climbing 


boots, and then he supervised my 
purcha.se of an ice-axe. My initials 
were carved into the blade. It was 
a bright moment when I walked 
along the street holding the axe un¬ 
der my arm just as Otto was hold¬ 
ing his. 

About eleven o’clock we started 
up the grassy path towards the base 
of the peak; this base is at an eleva¬ 
tion of 5,500 feet above Zermatt. It 
was a long, hot trudge. I started too 
fast, but Otto slowed me down to 
the steady plod-plod of the moun¬ 
taineer’s pace. We zigzagged up 
through hayfields, past quaint vil¬ 
lages with their blackened larch- 
wood chalets. Always the summit 
of the Matterhorn loomed above, a 
plume of cloud streaming from its 
crest. 

“It smokes the pipe,” Otto said, 
looking at it fondly. “Tomorrow 
early we stand there.” 

I shook with excitement. 
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Towards dusk we reached the Bel¬ 
vedere, a little inn dominated by the 
great black obelisk of the peak still 
another 4,000 feet above. Because of 
the fine climbing weather, the inn 
was crowded. 

The guides huddled round the 
tiled stove, planning in guttural 
dialect the order in which the 
parties would start next morning. 
I noted how the other guides de¬ 
ferred to Otto. 

It was bitterly cold that night. I 
went to bed with my clothes on. 
Several times I got up to look out at 
the great peak bathed in moonlight. 
Seen so, its precipices were even 
more terrifying than by day. I 
found mysclt half hoping that the 
weather would change, making it 
impossible to start the climb. I have 
heard great mountaineers say that 
they have never got over that feeling 
in the dark hours before the dawn. 

Otto knocked on my door at 3 
a.m. Breakfast was a hurried meal 
of lukewarm coffee and coarse black 
bread. Otto roped the two of us to¬ 
gether; then he was off up the steep 
slabs. I followed, painfully slow. 

“Come along,” Otto called. “This 
is not steep.” 

To me the face seemed so steep as 
to overhang. With great effort I 
ulled myself up from handhold to 
andhold. 

“No. Not so,” Otto called down. 
“Watch me.” 

He seemed to float up the sheer 
face. He climbed mostly on foot¬ 
holds, seldom using his hands and 


standing well away from the rock 
face. This is “balance climbing,” the 
essence of modern rock climbing. 

I began to do a little better, but 
occasionally the angle seemed too 
steep for me to surmount. Then, 
shamefacedly, I would yell, “Pull!” 
Otto would grin sardonically and 
bring me up with a mighty tug. 

Sometimes, spread-eagled on a 
steep rock face below him, I found 
myself at a loss for the next hold. 
“Three feet to your right,” Otto 
would call, not even looking down. 
I groped out for the hold and there 
it w^ s 

Four hours later we were almost 
at the it'P. 

Tht summit is a narrow ridge 
14,705 feet above the sea. The last 
part of the climb is comparatively 
easy. 

As we reached the summit Otto 
stepped aside to let me be fi^st. 
when I stood there triumphant he 
gr.isped my hand and gave a ring¬ 
ing yodel. I had climbed the Mat¬ 
terhorn ! 

Before starting down, Otto beck¬ 
oned me to follow him to what 
looked like the edge of a precipice 
on the slope leading to the valley of 
Vdltournanche in Italy. My eyes fol¬ 
lowed his downward gaze. Then I 
jerked them back. From our feet the 
rock appeared to fall away abso¬ 
lutely sneer. The first things to meet 
the eye were the green fields of 
the Italian valley dotted with doll’s 
houses. Surely nobody could either 
ascend or descend such a precipice. 
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Yet at my feet a rope had been 
fastened to the rock by the Italian 
guides. It reached out to the ledge 
and hung down into emptiness. 
Otto said, “By that rope one 
descends.” This was the famous 
traverse into Italy, a descent that 
has claimed many victims. 

Otto shook his head. “I do not 
like that rope.” Perhaps he had a 
premonition of things to come. 

We turned and began moving 
down the steep slope towards Zer¬ 
matt. In the late afternoon we passed 
the Belvedere. 

At the Monte Rosa, Otto shook 
hands in parting, and there was a 
twinkle in his eye. 

“Some day perhaps, Mem Herr, 
you will make a mountaineer.” 

In the years afterwards, Otto 
shepherded me up many of that 
grand circle of peaks that surround 
Zermatt. 

There was the Zinalrothorn, a 
peak that rivals the Matterhorn in 
its sheer cliffs and spectacular 
summit. By nature Otto was a 
silent man, almost taciturn. But 
sometimes I could draw him out to 
talk a little about himself. On the 
day we lunched near the top of the 
Zinalrothorn he talked with pride 
of his father, who had been chief 
guide of the Zermatt region. He 
spoke of his wife and four young 
children. He was ^eady giving the 
boys their first lessons in mountain 
craft. 

I met them later—an apple¬ 
cheeked family living quietly in 
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Zermatt. Otto was a Roman Catho¬ 
lic, and more than once I had to 
miss a climb because Otto insisted 
on attending Mass. 

My strongest memory of Otto is 
of his gift for passing on to others 
his love for the great jieaks. A good 
guide always mikes his client as 
comfortable as possible. In Otto’s 
care one felt more than profes¬ 
sional kindliness. Otto cared for his 
clients because they shared his love 
of climbing, because he could im¬ 
part to them his knowledge of the 
mountains. They were his friends. 

I was not alone in that 
feeling. In London, New York or 
wherever mountain-lovers lived, 
one client told another, and 
many a visitor arrived in Zermatt 
determined to engage Otto Furrer 
for his climbing holiday. 
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I myself introduced several clients 
to him. One was Alice Kiacr, who 
had done considerable climbing 
and was also a hrst-rate skier. One 
winter she persuaded Otto, who 
liked to ski, to go with her to St. 
Anton, the famous Austrian ski 
centre in the Arlberg. There she in¬ 
troduced him to Hannes Schneider, 
probably the world’s best ski 
instructor. Otto quickly learned the 
Arlberg technique, and before long 
he joined the ranks of the finest 
skiers. In 1932 at Cortina d’Am¬ 
pezzo, he won the world champion¬ 
ship in the combined downhill and 
slalom. He went on to v.in the 
Kandahar, the Parsenn and then the 
big Swiss races. In his latter years 
Otto directed the ski school at Zer¬ 
matt, and through him many lead 
ing skiers gained their knowledge 
of the art. 

But mountaineering remained the 
moving force of his life, and after 
his ski career he continued his work 
as a guide. 

His Inst client was Mrs. Hilda 

Erlangcr, of New York. In 195] 

they spent most of July climbing 

around Zermatt. On July 26 they 

made the ascent of the Matterhorn 

by the same route Otto had taken 

me. Then he proposed that they 

do the traverse into Italy. Mrs. 

✓ 

Erlanger accepted with alacrity. 

It was a perfect day. The pano- 
rjyna from the top was unclouded. 
Mrs. Erlanger went down first on 
the fixed rope Otto had drawn my 
attention to. He sat on the edge of 


the precipice carefully paying out 
the climbing rope which bound 
them together, while she lowered 
her.self to a ledge by the fixed rope. 
Next he came over the edge and 
started down. 

And then it happened. The rope 
broke directly above him. He fell 
260 feet, twice bouncing of! the cliff 
face. 

Roped to the falling man, Mrs. 
Erlanger was jerked from her holds. 
She fell 50 feet and was saved from 
death when the rope caught on an 
oiitcrijpping of rock, suspending her 
and Ol’o over a 2,o<iO'foot precipice. 

OtuVs skull was fractured and he 
died within a few minutes. Mrs. 
Erlangei w'as severely injured and 
lost consciousness. Other climbers 
who saw the accident believed both 
dead. 7 'hcy descended and reported 
the tragedy. 

A party of Italian guides readied 
the scene during the night, ex¬ 
pecting to recover two bodies. They 
were amazed to hear the screams 
of Mrs. Erlanger who had regained 
consciousness. She was taken 
down to Ccrvinia and eventually 
recovered from her ordeal. Otto’s 
body, also carried to the Italian 
town, was taken next day to the 
Swiss border. 

AH that Sunday and on Monday 
morning the little cog train brought 
Otto’s friends to Zermatt. The 
funeral was delayed several hours 
because the train had not been able 
to accommodate all who wished to 
come. Other guides carried Otto to 
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the cemetery in Zermatt where lie 
many of those who died on the 
Matterhorn. Behind his coffin 
streamed the funeral procession— 
delegations from guides’ societies 
and ski clubs, municipal and district 
authorities, former clients, the entire 
population of Zermatt. It was one 
of the most impressive funerals 
the village has ever seen. 


Over the grave, Sir Arnold Lunn, 
famous mountaineer and former 
president of the Ski Club of Great 
Britain, pronounced a sipaple 
eulogy. 

As you stand by that grave today, 
the Matterhorn casts its shadow 
over you. In his eternal rest Otto 
can look up at the great peak 
which he loved so well. 


From Here to Eternity 

Some of today’s films are so long that it takes less time to read the book 
... A couple went to sec Ben-Hur, and said h*^er it was the longest they’ve 
been together since they got married (e w > 

One film exhibitor has three prices for the three-and-a-half-hour film 
Exodus: One is for children under 13, the scci'nd for those over 13, and 
the third for those who become 13 during the performance (i.. L.) . . . 
One cinema showing Exodus has changed the “Intermission” to “Visiting 
Hours” (.Newsweek) 

“It has a surpri.se ending,” a man leaving a cinema tells friends who 
are entering. “Just when you think it will never end, it does.” —Bernhardt 

* * « 

A Living Doll 

An unhappy father sent this letter to an American doll manufacturer: 

“Dear Sir, A few months ago some idiot gave my daughter one of your 
Barbie dolls, and I want you to know that it has become one of the family. 
God knows it should; it’s the first time we’ve had a doll in the house that 
costs more to clothe than the kids. Is it possible, I wonder, to list her as a 
dependant for income-tax purposes? But I digress. My immediate problem 
is this: my little girl decided to get Barbie married off—which is a good 
idea in my opinion,, especially if she decides to move to another town. It 
vvas then 1 discovered the price of a Barbie wedding outfit and I want to 
say that this is the approximate amount I had intended to spend for my 
daughter’s wedding. I do not oppose this marriage, but I wondered if you 
might have something less expensive—for example, a Barbie Doll Elope¬ 
ment Outfit.? 

“Any suggestions you have will be greatly appreciated. «Barbie is not 
pregnant so there is no real rush.” —Toymaker Topics 



For 350 years no Bible has surpassed the 
King James Version in popularity y in literary 
beauty, or in its impact on the life of 
English-speaking peoples 

King James’s 
Best-Seller 

By Don Wharton 

I AST SPRING another new Bible was 

I published, and immediately began . 
appearing on the best-seller lists. 
This was the New English Bible, a fresh 
translation of the New Testament by 
British scholars who started work on it 13 
years ago. The translation was welcomed, 
and its publication was front-page news. 
Sales have already reached two million in 
Britain alone. 

But history shows one thing clearly 
about Bibles and other books: many get 
sales running into the millions, a few into 
the ten millions, but there’s only one 
book with sales measured in the hundred 
millions. That’s the King James Version of 

Conden\ed from United Church Obterver 
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the Bible, the all-time English- 
language best-seller, whose 350th 
anniversary has recently been com¬ 
memorated. Lord Macaulay called it 
“a book which, if everything else in 
our language should perish, would 
alone suffice to show the whole ex¬ 
tent of its beauty and power.” 

How it came into being, sup¬ 
planted other English Bibles, out¬ 
lasted every other translation, and 
continues to this day to outsell the 
newer and more scholarly versions 
is a story researchers have un¬ 
earthed in bits and pieces. 

The greatest writing project in 
world history had its beginning on 
January 16, 1604. Since breaking 
away from the papacy some 70 years 
earlier, the English Church had sut¬ 
ler ed conflicting pressures—from its 
Catholic or “high church” element, 
and now more strongly from the 
Puritans, who demanded stern re¬ 
forms. Only recently come to the 
throne, James 1 had summoned four 
Puritan clergymen and 50 high 
churchmen to a conference in the 
i,ooo-room Hampton Court Palace. 
There were angry wranglings and, 
as tension mounted, James suddenly 
turned to a suggestion made earlier. 
A Puritan, Dr. John Rainolds, presi¬ 
dent of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, had asked the king to 
order a new translation of the Bible. 
James was at first cool to the sugges¬ 
tion. Now he approved it, with 
the result that his name has come 
down through the centuries, a house¬ 
hold term to untold multitudes 


who know litde else about him. 

Some scholars think that James 
simply wanted to get contending 
elements of the church to work on a 
common project. Others think he 
was moved by scholarly interest—as 
a boy he had revealed a precocious 
acquaintance with the Bible, and 
later he translated the Psalms into 
metre. Some others believe his moti¬ 
vation lay in the fact that the most 
popular English Bible of the day— 
the Geneva Bible—contained mar¬ 
ginal notes which questioned the 
Divine Right of Kings. 

Whatever his real motives, James 
helped the new translation along, 
though he never spent a farthing of 
his own money on it. When some 50 
“learned men” were selected for the 
task, James gave them official but 
for the most part unpaid appoint¬ 
ments. He instructed the Bishop of 
London to find vacant livings <for 
the neediest translators, and later on 
he handed out promotions: seven 
translators were made bishops, and 
at least ten more were given other 
preferments. 

The translators included scholars, 
preachers, deans, bishops. Nearly all 
were in their 40’s and 50’s, though 
one was 73 and the youngest only 
27. Most were bachelors. Two had 
married just before the work began 
—one to Anne Orwell, “the greatest 
beauty of her time in England.” 
One, a professor of Hebrew at Cam¬ 
bridge, was a widower with ii 
hungry children. But not all the 
translators were poor. Some had 
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several “livings,” and a number had 
rich patrons. The handsomest, Sir 
Henry Savile, Provost of Eton, had 
tutored Queen Elizabeth in Greek. 
Another, Lancelot Andrewes, had 
been one of her chaplains—he knew 
15 languages, and his skill and dig¬ 
nity were so awesome that in his 
presence King James refrained from 
his characteristic bawdy jokes. One 
was a poet, another had written a 
play, a third was credited with 
never going to bed sober. 

To work on their masterpiece, 
these men were divided into six 
panels: two at Oxford, two at Cam¬ 
bridge, two at Westminster. (Ox¬ 
ford and Cambridge provided out- 
of-town translators with free room 
and board.) Each panel concentrated 
on one portion of the Bible, and 
each scholar on the panel was as¬ 
signed portions to translate. As 
guides the scholars used a Hebrew 
text of the Old Testament, a Greek 
text for the New. They consulted 
translations in Chaldean, Latin, 
Spanish, French, Italian and Dutch. 
And, of course, they used earlier 
English Bibles—including William 
Tyndale’s New Testament, the first 
to be printed in English. 

Each translator would work on 
his portion alone, then read his pro¬ 
posed version aloud while the other 
panel members followed him in 
various Bibles. If they found fault 
with his rendering they spoke; if 
not, he read on. Sometimes a panel 
would take a voice vote on one 
rendering against another. 
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The New Testament panel at 
Cambridge included one scholar 
who scribbled notes in Latin, an¬ 
other who wrote his notes in Greek. 
Oxford’s Hebrew-panel meetings 
were held in the study of John 
Rainolds. By the time the work was 
well under way Rainolds was ill 
with tuberculosis, his body brought 
“to a very skeleton.” But until his 
death in 1607 he had a pallet 
brought in and would lie there, 
working with the others, verse by 
verse. 

The scholars laboured on for four 
years while James was enjoying 
horse racing, cockfights, plays per¬ 
formed by Shakespeare’s actors, and 
masques in which the Queen and 
her ladies of the court took part 
wearing sheer gauze costumes. By 
1609 first drafts were ready for re¬ 
view by a board of six men selected 
from the Oxford, Cambridge and 
Westminster groups. These men 
met daily for nine months, laboured 
over recommended and alternative 
readings, searching for the right 
word or combination of words. 
Each reviewer was paid 30 shillings 
(Rs. 20) a week (approximately six 
times the average wage in Britain in 
1609), the money apparently coming 
from Robert Barker, the King’s 
Printer, who was getting ready to 
turn out the new Bible at his shop 
near St. Paul’s in London. 

But before any page went to press 
there was a third step: final editing. 
For centuries people have wondered 
how panels and boards could 
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possibly have produced this smooth, 
polished, stately literary master¬ 
piece. Apparently in the final stage 
one man, Miles Smith, son of a 
butcher, put his stamp upon the 
whole. He had a co-editor, Thomas 
Bilson, Bishop of Winchester, who 
was not a linguist and had had no 
part in the translating—his function 
was, seemingly, to offset Smith’s 
lenient views. 

Smith might rightly be called 
the greatest literary editor of all 
time. He graduated from Oxford at 
19, was a distinguished classical 
scholar, a member and the supervi¬ 
sor of Oxford’s Old Testament 
panel. He favoured short English 
words, and wrote the new Bible’s 
preface with the poetic rhythm of 
the Bible itself. Recently in a faded 
leather-bound book printed in 1632 
I found the sermon preached at 
Smith’s funeral. The speaker 
summed up Smith’s work on the 
Bible thus: “He began with others, 
but finished alone.” 

The new Bible, with its dedica¬ 
tion to King James, came off 
Robert Barker’s press in 1611. It 
was a large volume, well printed on 
tough linen and rag paper; after 
three and a half centuries it stands 
up better than most books printed 
in 1911. 

Barker brought out two editions 
the first year. The copies are 
collector’s items today, but not too 
rare. Sotheby’s, the famous Lon¬ 
don auctioneers, sold one at j[2j^oo 
(about Rs. 33,000) in 1959. Barker 


printed two more editions in 1612 
—smaller Bibles that could be held 
in the hand. 

The 1611 printings contained 
typographical errors: one verse used 
the word judas instead of Jesus, and 
a portion of another verse was 
printed twice. Printer’s errors con¬ 
tinued for years, reaching a climax 
in the 1631 edition, which left the 
“not” out of the Seventh Command¬ 
ment, making it read “Thou shalt 
commit adultery.” P'or this 
“Wicked Bible” the printer was 
fined £^00 (Rs. 4,000), the money 
goii?g to Oxford and Cambridge to 
buy Greek type. 

By if>44, the King James Version 
had become the general Bible of the 
English people. To get round the 
monopoly of the King’s Printer,' 
Dutch publishers brought out Eng¬ 
lish editions which were smuggled 
into Britain. 

There is much talk today about 
putting the Bible into modern dress. 
Scholars and others were trying 
that more than 200 years ago. In 
1729 a Presbyterian minister pub¬ 
lished a New Testament which 
changed St. Paul’s “tempestuous 
wind” to read “a hard gale at north¬ 
east.” In 1768 another English 
scholar, aiming at “elegant transla¬ 
tion,” changed the Lord’s Prayer 
from “lead us not into temptation” 
to “suffer no temptation to assault 
us too powerful for the frailty of our 
natures and thcrimpcrfections of our 
virtue.” ^ 

The nineteenth century brought 
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Bibles translated by a doctor, a busi¬ 
nessman, and an American woman 
who was the first of her sex to trans¬ 
late the whole Bible. All were short¬ 
lived. 

In 1870 came a large-scale, church- 
backed effort to produce a Revised 
Version to supersede the King 
James Version. An interdenomin¬ 
ational committee of 65 translators 
named by the Church of England 
worked for ii years on the New 
Testament, 15 on the Old. They 
used ancient manuscripts unknown 
to the King. James translators, 
plus many significant archaeological 
findings. Their New Testament, 
brought out in 1881, was called the 
publishing sensation of the century. 
Buyers queued up in front of the 
bookshops, and bought two million 
copies in four days. Two Chicago 
newspapers had the full text 
(181,258 words) cabled from Lon¬ 
don and published it in special 
supplements. In a year sales had 
climbed to three million copies. But 
it didn’t last. 

Seventy years later, scholars 
armed with more Biblical fragments 


and still sharper research tools 
produced the Revised Standard 
Version, brought out in 1952. 
Eleven million copies have been sold 
in Britain and the United States, 
and it is often turned to by scholars 
and preachers to make clear some 
passage formerly obscure. 

But the King James Version goes 
marching on. For three centuries it 
has made its impact felt upon the 
life, culture and institutions of the 
English-speaking peoples. Many 
who are indifferent to its spiritual 
messag-e bow to its literary beauty. 

Phrases hammered out by Miles 
Smith and his fellow translators 
have been used as titles for over 
1,900 nov^els and plays—from Kip¬ 
ling’s The Valley of the Shadow to 
such theatrical hits as The Little 
Foxes and The Voice of the Turtle. 

In the Coronation Service the 
Archbishop of Canterbury proffers 
a King James Bible to the sovereign 
and says: “... We present you with 
this Book, the most valuable thing 
that this world affords. Here is wis¬ 
dom, this is the royal law; these are 
the lively oracles of God.” 


And So to Sleep 

When you can’t get to sleep a simple trick may help. Just concentrate 
on keeping your eyes open in the dark. The more you try to keep them 
open, the more the lid-closing reflex is strengthened and the more the 
eyes want to close in sleep. This trick, according to a German medical 
report, has helped many people to fall asleep. —M. w. 

“I FOUND my recipe for sleep in The Lives of a Bengal Lancer,” says 
novelist Sophie Kerr. “It is simply to draw 20 even breaths, then on the 
2ist hold the breath as long as possible. By the time I have done this 
three times I am drowsy.” —t.e.d. 




One Saturday my brother took his 
small son to a near-by park to try out 
his new sled and found the long, 
snow-covered hill crowded with happy 
youngsters. But one shabbily dressed 
little boy had only an old flattened 
cardboard box to slide on. My brother 
felt sorry for him, and was pleased 
when a number of older boys began 
offering him rides on their sleds. Then 
he realized something: the boys 
weren’t feeling sorry for the little one, 
they were impatiently waiting for their 
turn on his box. —Erlene Phillips 

As PRINCIPAL of a women’s college, I 
have had some embarrassing moments. 
One evening I returned to the college 
to find my parking space usurped by a 
car in which a young couple sat busily 
engaged in saying good-night. It was 
just a few minutes before locking-up 
and, realizing that the young man 
would soon be leaving, I decided to 
ask him to move his car so that I could 
park mine for the night. I drove up 
on the girl’s side of the car and lightly 
tapped my horn. She raised her head 
from her ^y-friend’s shoulder, looked 
at me in surprise—and then in aston¬ 
ishment as I said innocently, “Excuse 
me, but may I change places with 
you.?’’ * — Etteb Turner 

Near cages housing such exotic beasts 
as hippopotamuses and rhinos at the 
zoo stood a litter bin, which seemed to 


be the biggest attraction of all for a 
group of young sightseers. 

I looked over their shoulders to see 
what was stealing the show from the 
giants of Africa, and spied—darting 
about in search of scraps of food 
between the cages and the litter bin, 
within inches of the enthralled chil¬ 
dren—one tiny, courageous mouse. 

—Dave Course 

While I was shopping in the house¬ 
hold department of a supermarket 
near the university, two young men, 
obviously buying supplies for their 
rooms, picked up bath soap and deter¬ 
gents. Approaching the broom rack, 
one of them asked, “Do we need a 
broom.?’’ 

“No,” replied the other. “Not yet.” 

—Uldene McIntyre 

I WAS afraid that my mother, who was 
visiting us, would be bored alone in 
the house while both my husband and 
I were at work. When we came home 
the first evening and sniffed the 
aroma of home-made bread, we fol¬ 
lowed our noses to the kitchen. There, 
sitting in front of our new stove with 
its glass-doored oven, was Mother. 

“I’ve been baking bread for 6o 
years,” she said, beaming ecstatically. 
“And this is the first time I’ve been 
able to watch what happens. It’s more 
fun than television I”— Mrs. e. p. bbdaro 
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BerUn’s Wall of 


Infamy 


By W. a. H. Birnie 


W E FLEW down the corridor 
into West Berlin, and 
everything seemed nor¬ 
mal. I’he plane was filled with stout, 
prosperous businessmen smelling of 
cigars and eau-de-cologne. Landing 
at Tempelhof Airport, I saw that the 
1948 Airlift Memorial still soared 
gracefully skyward, and soon my 
taxi was manoeuvring through the 
frantic traffic of the proudly garish 
Kurfuerstendamm. 

Then I saw it: The Wall. The 
first impact of this infamous struc¬ 
ture separating East and West Ber¬ 
lin is overwhelming. It is an ugly 
thing, this affront to civilization. 

William Birnie studied at the Universities 
of Munich and Bonn in the prc-Hitlcr era, 
and was information attach^ at the American 
Embassy in Bonn from 1957 to i960. He is 
now a senior editor of The Reader's Digest. 


During my Berlin visit I walked 
or drove along most of the wall, 
which snakes its way 30 miles 
through the living city and literally 
imprisons more than a million East 
Berliners. I flew along it in a mili¬ 
tary helicopter and walked through 
it at the Friedrichstrasse, the only 
crossing-point for foreigners. I rode 
back through it in an elevated train 
to which East Berliners are denied 
access. I never got over my shock 
and outrage at every sight of it. 

As a piece of construction, the 
wall is a pretty shoddy affair. Some¬ 
times it consists of blocks fashioned 
from wartime rubble, rudely mor¬ 
tared together, piled four or five feet 
high and topped with strands of 
rusty barbed wire. Sometimes it is a 
pile of cement blocks, each five feet 
long and two feet wide, originally 
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destined for housing. Again it is 
only a tangle of barbed wire, as at 
the Brandenburg Gate.* Here and 
there it will be a block of flats, the 
tenants evacuated and the doors and 
windows boarded or bricked over 
for the first two or three storeys. 
Sometimes it is barbed wire strung 
neady between concrete pillars— 
along the banks of a border canal 
or on the outskirts of the town. 

Everywhere on the East side the 
wall is guarded day and night by 
armed Vopos (Voll{spolizei, or 
People’s Police), who work in pairs 
so that one can see to it that the other 
doesn’t defect to the West. Crude 
and makeshift as it may be, the wall 
is grimly effective in shutting off 
every-East Berliner from the free 
way of life, mothers from children, 
friends from friends. 

Late one afternoon I was at the 
wall in the Neukoelln district. Here 
the Vopos had already built a “death 
stretch”: between us and a second 
wall 20 or 30 yards into the East 
sector, an area of bare ground with 
newly erected street lights so that 
the Vopos could take good aim at 
any refugees fleeing by night. About 
30 men, women and children stood 
by the roadblock on our side. What 
struck me was the silence. Family 
groups spoke quietly among them¬ 
selves, waved to someone on the 
other side, then waved again. One 
middle-aged couple with a 12-ycar- 
old daughter stood on some rubble 

* Since Mr. Bimie visited Berlin, massive 
reinforcements have been made to the wall, 
particularly at the Branden^rg Gate. 


SO that they could peer across. 
“There she is, Anni,” said the moth¬ 
er. “Don’t you see? Grandmother 
has the red coat.” Anni waved her 
white handkerchief frantically; the 
grandparents waved back more se¬ 
dately. When Anni and her parents 
finally left, the father had his arm 
tightly encircling the girl, and her 
head was buried against his coat. 

The reason for the silence: if 
there was calling back and forth, the 
Vopos might arrange “a voluntary 
withdrawal from the border to avoid 
provocations from the West.” And 
then, as one woman said to me re¬ 
signedly, “When would we ever see 
them again?” 

The desolate blocks of flats were 
the grimmest section of the wall. 
The only reminders that human 
beings had once lived there were the 
flowers that still bloomed in win¬ 
dow boxes. Here and there, to^ 
sure, you saw a face at an upper 
window; a few still there, only be¬ 
cause they were too old or too ill 
to jump. 

Escape from some of the build¬ 
ings looked easy to me who didn’t 
have to try it. But the same idea had 
occurred to the Communists. Sale of 
rope is forbidden in East Berlin, and 
all residents along the border have 
had to hand in their clothes-lines. 

Here are random glimpses of life 
I saw along the wall: 

... a young man standing by one 
of the big signs that states in Eng¬ 
lish, French and Ru^ian, “You are 
now entering the American Sector.” 



Shilpi 1 


THE BEAUTY OF GOOD GROOMING 
is yours with ^fti^PERFUMED CASTOR OIL the hair oil 

that keeps hair smooth and lovely. 



Swastik hairstyle instructions: 

Apply Swastik’s Perfumed Castor Oil and 
comb hair smooth. Tie with a ribbon at the 
back of the head. Make a loop upwards and 
pin in place, allowing remaining hair to 
hang to the left. Make a small coil with this 
hair and tuck m the ends. Pin firmly and 
decorate with ornaments. 


swastik hairstyle ‘ALANKAR’ 
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Laboriously he was pointing to sep¬ 
arate letters to spell out a message, 
while a woman on the other side 
kept her binoculars focused on him 
and the sign. 

... the large, silent groups of 
West Berliners watching the flat 
windows across the border, ready to 
help with mattresses if someone 
wanted to jump. 

... an ii-year-old boy standing 
alone, on the East side, at a pier on 
one of the many canals that cross 
the border. One of the bargemasters 
bringing produce from East to West 
had been forced to leave his son as 
hostage, to ensure that the crew 
would return. 

... a teenage boy and girl in the 
Harzer Strasse holding up a sign: 
“Good morning, Mother and 
Father. Angelica and Horst.” 

... a church in the Bernauer 
Strasse whose spire rises proudly to 
the sky but whose entrance from the 
West is completely bricked over. 

The wall came into being as a des¬ 
perate effort on the part of East Ger¬ 
many’s puppet government to stem 
the flow of refugees to the West— 
30,444 of them had come during 
July; 1,322 on August 2; 1,741 on 
August 8; 2,400 on August 12. 

It is now known that, on August 
4, Walter Ulbricht and top-level 
East Berlin Communists with Mos¬ 
cow’s blessings reached the decision 
to illegally imprison their citizens. 
Despite their efforts at secrecy, an 
informer passed on details of the 


meeting to intelligence officers in 
West Berlin that very night. How¬ 
ever, the report was discredited 
because a check revealed that one 
military unit mentioned in the plans 
to handle any popular uprising had 
been disbanded 18 months before. 
This misjudgement cost the West 
any chance it might have had to take 
action before the' wall became an 
accomplished fact. 

At 8 p.m. on Saturday, August 12, 
all Vopos stationed in East Berlin 
were confined to their barracks. 
Soviet troops on the outskirts were 
plac'.d on alert. At midnight securi¬ 
ty police set out to cover all major 
crossings between the two sectors. 
At 3 a.m. on Sunday, August 13, the 
Vopos, aided by “volunteers” from 
factories and labour units, went out 
to install barbed wire. 

Probably the first foreigners to 
learn of the wall were four Cana¬ 
dians who had spent Saturday even¬ 
ing at the Cafe Budapest in East 
Berlin with a German student. “We 
left about 3 a.m.,” the student told 
me, “and hailed a cab. When we 
said we wanted to cross through the 
Brandenburg Gate to the West, the 
driver said ‘Impossible,’ and sped 
off. Finally we walked the mile and 
a half to the gate. 

“We found the Pariser Platz 
jammed with at least 2,000 Vopos, 
soldiers and workers, laying baroed 
wire. There weren’t any tanks there 
then; they came later in the day. But 
we showed our papers and finally 
talked our way through.” 
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I knovs/ I Just can’t manage without it. i use 
Cologne as a perfume all the time, it keeps 
me cool and fresh after I've been out shopping 
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Indl'i’s transport needs are growing daily. 
Vehicles of all types are required to meet 
the ever-increasmg demand- 

Now comes Ideal Jawa Motor-cycle with a 
world-wide reputation and fine record for 
performance in many countries to provide 
a quick and safe means of transport to 
men and women belonging to the cities or 
villages 

Ideal Jawa is set to play an increasingly 
important role In India's fast-developing 
economy. 

Ideal Jawa Motor-cycles are now progres¬ 
sively manufactured in India In technical 
collaboration with Motokov, Czechosiovakia. 
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At the same moment, at least 
40,000 men were involved in sealing 
off East Berlin. The deed had been 
well organized. By nightfall on the 
13th, the first stage of the wall 
had been completed. Since then, ex¬ 
cept for accredited train drivers and 
the like, not one East Berliner has 
crossed legally. 

But plenty of brave, freedom- 
hungry East Berliners have since 
crossed at the risk, and sometimes 
the cost, of their lives. In the early 
days of the wall, before it grew 
higher and thicker and the Vopos 
more numerous, they came at the 
rate of 20 or 30 a day. Some used 
forged identity papers. Some walked 
through sewers, until guards were 
posted underground and iron gates 
erected. Some came buried beneath 
coal in trucks, and some crashed 
through in lorries with their whole 
families. Some swam the canals, 
many jumped from windows. In the 
Bernauer Strasse when I was there, 
a wreath stood in a doorway where 
that morning one woman had 
jumped from a third-storey window, 
and died. 

I talked to a score of recent refu¬ 
gees about their experience. 

It began for Maria, 18, when a 
Communist official appeared at the 
Potsdam school where she was 
studying to become a hospital tech¬ 
nician. He lectured the girls, then 
told them to sign a statement that 
they supported the “peace moves” 
of the East German government. 
Maria refused; next day her picture 
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appeared on the notice-board with 
an announcement that she was 
“non-co-operative.” That was Fri¬ 
day. On Saturday the headmistress 
made an appointment with her for 
Monday “to discuss her academic 
future.” On Sunday she crossed over 
with fake papers that West Berlin 
friends had sent her earlier “in 
case.' 

It began for a 36-year-old tech¬ 
nician in the East German fisheries 
ministry when the security police 
told him to start collectivizing pri¬ 
vate fishing enterprises to increase 
production. “I said production was 
as high as you could expect, human 
beings being what they are,” he ex¬ 
plained. “When they didn’t smile I 
knew the game was up.” He came 
through the sewers. 

It began for a 22-year-old machin¬ 
ist when he returned to his factory 
after a holiday. The wall was up, 
and the spirit of his fellow workers 
was sombre. “I learned that they had 
been told to sign pledges to join the 
Vopo,” he said. “I got mine the first 
day back at work. I worked the next 
day. Then I hid on the banks of the 
Teltow Canal. I studied the guards 
and when I had their movements 
timed, I slipped into the water and;., 
swam over.” ' 

I was struck by the universal 
cheerfulness and optimism of these ' 
refugees; here the emphasis was 
not on dangers past but on the 
opportunity and challenges ahead. 
But on the other side of the wall, 
it’s a different story. 
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I had been in West Berlin in 
recent years, and had often strolled 
through the Brandenburg Gate to 
the East Sector, to browse through 
bookstores in the Alexanderplatz 
and the Stalinallee. In those days 
you knew that you were in a Com¬ 
munist state but, thanks to free 
access to the West, the outward 
manifestations of police terror were 
almost negligible. 

Then the mask was off. From the 
first moment when you showed your 
passport to a Vopo, to the 25th time 
you had to show it when making 
a purchase, you were dismally 
conscious of being in a vast l oncen- 
tration camp. The propaganda 
signs, the omnipresence of the 
Vopos and the knowledge that I 
was cut off by the wall gave me a 
curious sense of claustrophobia. 


I had lunch there in the shabby 
dining-room of the once sumptuous 
Hotel Adlon. When the elderly 
waiter handed me the bill, I dug 
into one pocket, came up with West 
marks, shoved them back, then pro¬ 
duced East marks from my right- 
hand pocket and laid them on the 
table. 

“Thank you, mein Herr,” said 
the waiter, whTo remembered me 
from earlier years. Then he leaned 
over and added softly, “But you 
make a mistake. Free money be¬ 
longs in your right pocket, prison 
monev in your left” 

Prison is the word for East Berlin. 

A taxi-driver who drove me for 
an hour or so along the wall on the 
East side said: “Ninety-five per cent 
of us hate it. Most people here had 
thought about going over, but one 
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thing or another held them back— 
a job, or old parents, or propaganda 
that refugees were pushed around in 
West Germany. Then came the wall 
and it was too late.” 

The police state doesn’t talk about 
it, but the wall has created serious 
employment and food problems in 
East Berlin. The volume of food 
packages sent from West to East has 
gone up—to an estimated 750,000 in 
September, higher than the Christ¬ 
mas peak in other years. Some 
50,000 East Berliners who used to 
cross over daily to jobs in the West 
are now forced to look for new 
jobs; but few find them. Factory 
managers regard these people as 
“ideological A-bombs” and fear 


February 

they may stir up discontent among 
other workers. 

Thousands of East Berliners used 
to flock over nightly to see Western 
theatre productions and films. Not 
only were these breaths of the free 
life cut off by the wall, but ominous 
“People’s Courts” were quickly es¬ 
tablished. People in the East Zone 
were then sentenced after summary 
trials. In one four-week period in 
the early days of the wall, 1,500 were 
sentenced for “political crimes.” 

Back in West Berlin, I learned 
that eloquent and desperate voices 
still breached the wall. 

One of many letters to RIAS, the 
radio station broadcasting to East 
and West Germany, read: “Don’t 
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think we are for the Communists 
because we stay. I for one have a 
home and family to keep. We yearn 
for free elections and freedom from 
the Communist yoke. Cost what it 
may to us, break off economic trade 
with East Germany.” 

The impact of the wall is felt day 
and night. The dress business in 
West Kerlin, for example, lost a 
number of its workers over that 
fateful week-end. The owners may 
have to close down their Rerlin 
operations. Nearly 2,000 young Ber¬ 
liners have been flying out to West 
Germany every week. 

Will West Berlin “wither on the 
vine”.? Some say yes, some no. But 
all I talked with in the city agreed 


that their fate and the future of 
Germany are in our hands. 

“If the West allows the Commu¬ 
nists to take over West Berlin,” they 
say, “all the Germans of the Federal 
Republic may, out of desperation, 
turn away from the West and reach 
some sort of accommodation with 
the Soviet Union. Or, out of resigna¬ 
tion and fatalism, we may seek a 
neutralism on the Austrian pattern. 
Either eventuality would seriously 
weaken the West.” 

The sad fact is that nobody. East 
or West, expects the wall to go. 

Just before I flew out of Berlin, I 
went again to see the Brandenburg 
Gate. I stood in a field of well- 
trodden grass along with several 
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hundred West Berliners, looking at 
the barbed wire, patrol cars and 
armed soldiers. 

To our left was the Reichstag 
with a new fagade hiding its burnt- 
out interior. (It was here that, in 
February 1933, Hitler and Goering 
engineered the fire that enabled the 
Nazis to consolidate their govern¬ 
ment.) To our right was the Soviet 
Soldiers Memorial, built, by some 
ironic 1945 agreement, within the 
Western sector of Berlin and still 
guarded by a squad of Soviet sol¬ 
diers who cross the border daily. (To 
complete the fantastic picture, the 


Soviet soldiers are guarded by Brit¬ 
ish soldiers, who in turn are guarded 
by West German police.) 

Behind us sto^ the dramatic 
Congress Hall. I had been there at 
the dedication in 1958, and I walked 
back now to re-read the words of 
Benjamin Franklin, engraved in the 
entrance hall: 

“God grant that not only the love 
of liberty but a thorough knowledge 
of the rights of man may pervade 
all the nations of the earth, so that 
a philosopher may set his foot 
anywhere on its surface and say, 
‘This is my country.’ ” 


Conversation Stofr/yers 

Actor Roland Young ntiight have been jolly in his stage roles, but in 
real life he seemed to be protected by burs and fishhooks. Once, in a train 
going through Illinois, a young man tried to make conversation with him. 
“Haven’t I seen you somewhere before?” he asked. 

Roland Young grunted and froze him with a look. ^ 

“Are you going to Chicago?” persisted the young chap. 

Young grunted again. 

The poor fellow made one last attempt. “I’m George P. Witherbee, of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan-” he began. 

“So am I,” said Roland Young. —Kyle Crichton 

The Turnesa brothers, well-known golfers, grew up as caddies at the 
country club where their father worked as the greenkeeper. When it 
looked for a while as if Joe Turnesa was going to win the U.S. National 
Open of 1926, club members rushed up to Joe’s father, who was on his 
hands and knees on the sixteenth green rooting out weeds, and yelled, 
“Mr. Turnesa, Joe’s winning the National Open!” 

Mr. Turnesa glanced at them coldly and turned back to the weeds. 
“Why wouldn’t he?” he said. “He’s never done anything all his life 
except play golf.” —Joe McCarthy 

Strip-teaser Gypsy Rose Lee asked ex-boxing champion Rocky 
Marciano what came to his mind in the last minutes before an important 
fight. “I always prayed everything would come off all right,” said Rocky. 

Gypsy nodded in agreement: “Me, too.” —Frank Farrell 







































Pied Piper of 


At his unique Canadian 
game farm, this colourful ex-wrestler 
is doing an outstanding job 
of promoting wider understanding 
of wildlife problems 


H 


HE FIRST time I met A 1 
Oeming, I was somewhat 
startled. He had come to 
my hotel to pick me up and, as I 
opened the door of his station 
wagon, there on the front seat, 

Condmttd 


no 


gazing out at me as though I were 
a kind of hors d’oeuvre, was a 
tawny, full-grown cheetah. 

“He’s perfectly tame,” Oeming 
said to me. “His name is Tawana.” 

I slid, slowly and gingerly, into 
the front seat. Tawana, whose purr 
would drown the growl of a Great 
Dane, cast a disdainful look at 
me for usurping his seat, then 
grudgingly hopped into the back. 
There he paced to and fro, unnerv¬ 
ing motorists, passers-by—and me. 
But Oeming, who had reared 
Tawana to be a^^ gentle as a 

from Travtl 




PIED PIPER OF THE NORTH 
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tabby-cat, never took his eyes off 
the road. 

At 36, Albert Frederick Oeming 
is one o£ Canada’s foremost authori¬ 
ties on northern wildlife, and his 
huge Alberta Game Farm—500 
acres of sprawling plain and muskeg 
just outside the city of Edmonton— 
is a spectacular experiment in ani¬ 
mal conservation. If his choice of a 
pet cheetah as a travelling com¬ 
panion seemed bizarre, it is entirely 
in keeping not only with his free¬ 
wheeling approach to life but also 
with his deep sense of responsibility 
for God’s wild creatures. 

Today his farm is home to 750 
animals—more than there are in any 
Canadian zoo. Among the 40-odd 


species are, for example, caribou and 
musk ox, whose great herds of 
yesterday have been disappearing 
before the northward roll of civiliz¬ 
ation. Can man save them from ex¬ 
tinction.? If not, can he provide the 
northern natives and settlers with a 
substitute supply of food and cloth¬ 
ing.? These are questions that A 1 
Oeming is trying to answer. 

Here, Arabian camels are being 
bred in 30-below-zero Canadian 
winters. Here, too, are such exotic 
residents as Peruvian llamas, For¬ 
mosan sika deer, Nyala antelope. 
Wolverines, reputed to be the most 
vicious of all meat-eaters, are fed by 
hand, and tumble over one another 
in a rush to be petted. 


the North 


By Lawrence Elliott 


CameU and a Peruvian llama a midday ioaeI( from 
the friendly hand of At Oeming 
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“Arc they drugged?” a visitor 
once asked. 

“Yes,” A 1 replied. “With kind¬ 
ness and a full food basket. Those 
are the best tranquillizers there are.” 

Not unexpectedly, the Alberta 
Game Farm has become a major 
tourist attraction. Now in its third 
year, it welcomed its millionth visi¬ 
tor last spring. Oeming describes the 
farm, with its immense fenced pad- 
docks, as the Canadian North 
brought under human control. “It 
fills the void between the city zoo 
and the wilderness,” he explains. 
“Most of our animals never realize 
they’re penned in, yet we can keep 
them under constant observation.” 

Canadian Wildlife Service offi¬ 
cials are keeping a hopeful eye on 
Oeming’s experiments with north¬ 
ern animals. Nature, in her remark¬ 
able way, had stocked the barrens 
with vast caribou herds, which sup¬ 
plied the natives with both food and 
clothing. Then, suddenly, die herds 
began dwindling: the latest count 
turned up a bare 230,000 animals, 
half as many as there were ten years 
ago. 

“This was no abstract problem,” 
says Oeming, “but a life-and-death 
matter for 25,000 Eskimoes and 
Red Indians.” 

When on-the-spot studies failed to 
solve the riddle of the decline, a 
worried government accepted Oem¬ 
ing’s offer to raise a captive herd on 
his game farm. For days govern¬ 
ment biologists trekked the North¬ 
west Territories in search of 


newborn caribou (after they arc two 
days old these fleet deer become im¬ 
possible to catch). Eventually, six 
babies were brought back to the 
farm. Bottle-fed every hour, they 
soon regarded Oeming as their 
mother. The animals have thrived, 
and last summer the first caribou 
ever born in captivity gazed wide- 
eyed at the njiniature wilderness 
world of the Alberta Game Farm. 

Oeming is now hopeful that cari¬ 
bou can be crossed with Arctic rein¬ 
deer to breed out strains inimical to 
both. Six musk ox, taken in i960 
and still thriving, may be the fore¬ 
runners of a new herd. Yaks, thou¬ 
sands of miles from their native 
Tibet, have been successfully bred 
and, conceivably, could mean a new 
source of food and transport for the 
north country. 

But by far the most remarkable 
inhabitant of the game farm is its 
peripatetic patron. For one Siing, he 
must be the only serious scientist 
in the world to have financed his 
education and research by being a 
professional wrestler and wrestling 
promoter. 

Carrying his 16 stone as solidly 
as a blockhouse wears concrete, he 
is still not above having a fling at 
the mat. To raise funds for the Ed¬ 
monton Zoological Society recently, 
he staged a battle royal among 
ten of the human behemoths 
in his wrestling stable, and an¬ 
nounced as a fillip that he would 
don the trunks hinfself. He was the 
first man tossed from the ring. Next 



475 more 

General Motors Locomotives 
for Overseas Railways in 1961 



In 1961, a total of 380 overseas locomo¬ 
tive units were dispatched by General 
Motors-a 31% gain over 1960. in addi¬ 
tion, we delivered to our Associate Loco¬ 
motive Builders principal components for 
another 95 locomotives. 

This total of 475 included repeat orders 
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day, however, the Society was i,ooo 
dollars richer. 

When he was seven, Oeming was 
operating his own back-yard zoo 
with an ever-changing assortment of 
snakes, owls, magpies and rats. At 
eleven, he sent a letter to a Univer¬ 
sity of Alberta professor of zoology 
named William Rowan. “I am 
studying to become a zoologist,” he 
wrote. “Is there any way I can help 
you with your work?” 

Days later, an ancient car littered 
with crates of live crows rattled to a 
halt in front of the Oeming home, 
and out stepped the peppery Rowan 
himself. “Are you the boy who 
wants to throw his life away on wild 
animals?” he barked. The awe¬ 
struck lad nodded. “All right, let’s 
get to work.” 

That moment marked the begin¬ 
ning of a relationship that was to 
shape Oeming’s life. Rowan, whose 
studies of crow migrations and the 
mysterious rise and fall of animal 
populations later made him world 
famous, needed a helper. Hence¬ 
forth A 1 haunted the University of 
Alberta laboratories, tagging rabbits 
and feeding crows, while at home he 
reared two cougar kittens to matu¬ 
rity—at which point his mother 
made him send them to the Win¬ 
nipeg Zoo. 

After service with the Royal 
Canadian Navy during the Second 
World War, Oeming started to 
bring to life his dream of a con¬ 
trolled wilderness where animals of 
every kind could roam free and 


know him as a friend. He enrolled 
at the University of Alberta, became 
a professional wrestler to pay his 
way and, that year, was probably the 
only student in Canada to earn 
12,000 dollars during his first year 
at university. It promptly went into 
preparations for the farm. 

Setting himself up as a wrestling 
promoter so that he would have 
more time to study, Oeming put 
in many hours at Edmonton’s radio 
station publicizing his bouts. There 
he met the station librarian, May 
Dennismun, whose interest in his 
feeling for wildlife convinced him 
that here was a girl to share his 
dream. As soon as they were mar¬ 
ried, she also shared the care and 
feeding of the unlikeliest array of 
pets that ever a man brought home. 
There was Strangler, the skunk, so 
jealous of A 1 and May that when 
visitors came he would go into ^e 
bedroom and pointedly slam the 
door. There was David, the lion 
cub, who preferred ice cream to 
milk; whenever he heard a ven¬ 
dor’s bell, he’d thrash around the 
living-room until May bought him a 
vanilla cone. 

Al’s trial-and-crror approach in 
handling these pets taught him 
useful ways to help creatures of the 
wild to overcome their fear of man. 

All animals, he learned, need a 
sense of freedom to thrive. He in¬ 
sists that you can impart this feeling 
even in a small back garden “if you 
let the animal go*^ off by himself 
when he feels like it and don’t 
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hound him with a million restric- on the power. It was no contest— 


tions.” Start with an animal young 
enough to lose its heart to you, add 
patience to freedom, and you can 
make a pet of the fiercest creature, 
he maintains 

Oeming paid 2,500 dollars for 
Tawana, the cheetah kitten from 
Kenya Now a veteran of Holly¬ 
wood films, Tawana is one of the 
most valuable animals in Canada. 
He IS also a practical joker of sorts 
Once, when A 1 was exercising him 
while on an animal seeking car trip 
to Montana, Tawana spied a speed¬ 
ing motor-cycle. Never having seen 
a motor cycle, he took off in hot pur 
suit. The motor-cyclist, never hav¬ 
ing been chased by a cheetah, turned 


cheetahs are the speediest land ani¬ 
mals known. At what A 1 estimates 
must have been 75 miles an hour, 
and with Tawana slightly in the 
lead, the motor-cyclist, like a man 
caught red-handed by a speed cop, 
pulled up. And, when A 1 arrived, 
there the two were, puffing hard 
and staring at each other in mutual 
astonishment. 

“Tawana jumped, back in the 
car,” he reports, “and the man took 
off without a word—but at a very 
conservative speed.” 

By this time A 1 was ready to buy 
land for his game farm, and in the 
old Lost Lake Federal Bird Sanctu 
ary outside Edmonton he found 
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what he wanted. Next came the 
months-long task of clearing the 
wilderness, building fences and 
animal shelters—and all without 
mechanized equipment. “It has to 
be natural,” A 1 insisted. “No bull¬ 
dozed fields, no diesel stink.” 

Meanwhile, he kept on studying. 
As soon as he had his bachelor-of- 
science degree, he began on his 
M.A. His thesis subject was the 
great grey owl, a species thought to 
be all but extinct—though A 1 be¬ 
lieved otherwise. He advertised in 
the newspapers: “If you have any 
information about this rare bird, 
wire or telephone me reply paid.” 
He ran up a phone bill of 300 
dollars, and spent 10,000 dollars 
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covering 32,000 miles in a three-year 
hunt. Then, early in 1955,3 trapper’s 
tip led him to two nests high in the 
deeply forested wilds of northern 
Alberta. Inside was a covey of ten- 
day-old great grey owls. Since then, 
A 1 has tracked down other great 
greys, recorded their mating and 
nesting patterns on film. He has 
estimated that there are still 100 
pairs of the species left, and the gov¬ 
ernment has launched an intensive 
campaign to protect them. 

While working on his thesis A 1 
heard that a Red Indian woman had 
killed a grizzly bear of mammoth 
size in the desolate Swan Hills area. 
It was historic fact that a band of 
magnificent super-grizzlies had 
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roamed the western plains in days 
when vast herds of buffalo provided 
a ready food supply. Then, when 
man obliterated the buffalo, the 
plains bear vanished, too. “But a 
handful of buffalo had retreated 
north,” Oeming explains, “and it 
seemed reasonable to suppose that 
some of the big bears might have 
followed.” 

He set out one spring morning in 
1956, determined to test his theory 
by live-trapping some large grizzlies 
(no one had ever done this before) 
and measuring and tagging them. 
For a trap, he rigged a steel door on 
the end of a ten-foot, half-ton sec¬ 
tion of road culvert. Once inside, a 
bear would be sprayed with enough 
ether to put him to sleep for 15 min¬ 
utes or so—long enough for Oeming 
to do his job. Well into summer, 
Oeming and his crew worked, 
measuring bears up to ten feet tall 
and weighing nearly half a ton. 
There could be no question that 
these magnificent specimens were, 
indeed, the remnants of the great 
plains bears of long ago. On Ocm- 
ing’s evidence, Alberta declared 
10,000 square miles of the Swan 
Hills area a bear sanctuary. 

The most momentous occasion in 
Oeming’s career was the opening of 
the Alberta Game Farm in August 
1959. As a natural laboratory and 
study centre, it is, perhaps, second 
to none. Each day yields its nugget 
of new information. An early lesson, 
for example, was that the family 
structure of the lynx is distinctly 


matriarchal. To rear the young in 
captivity, it proved necessary to put 
them in with the tom: the mother 
couldn’t care less about feeding and 
housekeeping chores. 

The raven, feared and despised 
through history, has been given a 
series of tests at the farm, the results 
of which place it near the top of 
the animal kingdom in intelligence. 
A 1 has shown his'raven, Jake, how 
to count to seven—and Jake has 
shown A 1 the rocks behind which 
he keeps a supply of meat for mid¬ 
day snacks. Moreover, Jake will 
swoop Hown to pick up a cigarette 
end off a path, clucking furiously 
at the untidiness of humans—and 
then roll over in a simulated faint. 

Oeming covers 150,000 miles each 
year by car, truck, plane and foot 
in a never-ending quest for new 
animals. Once a year he leads a 
sort of motorized ark to zoos all o\&r 
Canada and the United States, 
exchanging his surplus animals and 
building a reputation as one of 
North America’s chief suppliers of 
wildlife. 

Meanwhile, he strives constantly 
to impress people with the vital 
importance of animal conservation. 
His lectures, films, television ap- 
fx:arances and newspaper articles are 
all dedicated to urging public 
agencies and private citizens to a 
greater concern for our dwindling 
forms of wildlife. “We’re rocking 
Noah’s ark,” Oeming will tell you, 
“and it’s dangerous. Man is the cus¬ 
todian of nature, not its master.” 
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URiNG the Mesopot.imij campaign 
in the First World War the 'Furks dug 
a new trench opposite our lines in Kiit. 
They worked hard at it all night, and 
by morning only the tops oi their caps 
and their shovels could he seen. In the 
British trenches, we occupied ourselves 
sniping to see if we could hit them or 
their tools. One Tuik entered into the 
spirit ol the thing. lie would hold his 
shovel up for a few seconds, then pull 
It down quickly. We took pot shots at 
It with no apparent success. 

When It remained down for a long 
er period than usual, we thought .some 
spriilsport m authority had stopped 
the game But just then the shovel 
came up, very slowly, with a hand.ige 
across It. H H. itiMi 

OtJR iMUfnnRK’s boy friend, who is 
in the Navy, had two weeks’ leave and 
spent a good deal of time at our house. 
After he left, she received a letter in 
which he sang the praises of her 
parents. “I wish there was something 
I could .say or do,” he wrote, “tliat 
would make them like me as much as 
I like them. I suppose leaving was a 
good start!” —Mr.s. Arthur Lo.stak 

When a soldier came into my 
surgery with a large patch on his face 
and numerous bruises, I asked, “What 
does the other fellow look like?” 


“Well, sir,” he said, “my brother is 
a paratrooper, and when he was visit¬ 
ing me last week-end, we went into a 
pub. lie said, ‘I can lick any five blokes 
in the place!’ But, you know, it took 
both of us to do It I” — n. J). Cm rciuii. 

In niE early days ol the U.S. 
Strategic An (kunmand, “non com 
academies” were established on key 
SAC bases for training m leailership. 
M(jsi NC( )’s were eager tf) attend, he 
cause iheir highly itchnical tr.iimng 
and diiiv h.ul not given them the 
hasK skills needed to lead men. 1 low- 
ever, one seigeani in mv wing had 
served m the Aimy Air tairps long 
belore the war aiui h.id lea/nr his 
leadershi}) lessons the hard wav. flis 
reluctance to g(j to the new and fa/icy 
school was understandable, but I had 
to convince him that he should go 
with good spirit as .m examj/le i<y the 
younger men. 

“All right, Ca/lonel, I’ll go,” he said. 
“I’ll learn how to lead 'eiH. But, by 
(jotl, them buzzards better follow!” 

- Joll.v IrSNI.sON 

OdR 17 M AR OI i> seal’s letters I rom a 
naval training centre last summer were 
full of talcs f)f m.irching m the hot 
sun, target piactice and discomforts. 
So we were surpri.sed to read m one 
letter: “1 am now in a new part of the 
base. I have a large, soft, single bed. 1 
have a jug of water at my side. 1 have 
a locker all to myself. 1 get meals 
served in bed. *I h.ive magazines^ 
newspapers and draughts at my 
finger tips. I have radio and television 
all day long. 

“P.S. I also have measles.” —J. H. E. 
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hoarded 

In ancient 
niilla 

P’rom early Buddhist literature one 
loams that wealth whs hoarded 
underground in brass jars or buried 
under a river’s bank. ^I'he nature 
and amount of the wealth thus 
hoarded was registered on gold or 
copper plates. 

The tendency to hoard wealth 
doubtless arose from the lack of 
opportunities for investment. The 
Dharnutsnstras for mstance allowed 
only men of the Vaisliya <‘ommu- 
nity to lend money on interest. 
P'requent invasions by neighbour¬ 
ing kings and the resultant fear of 
the future made peojile believe that 
there was nothing safer than bury¬ 
ing their gold or silver. 

Times have changed. Today the 
saving habit has many incentives 
—savings help not only the indivi¬ 
dual but also the.nation. And many 
opportunities exist for profitable 
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By I. A. R. Wylie 


FEW WEEKS ago I was 
walking along a bridle 
path with a friend who 
has a trick of picking up 
unconsiderdd trifles of knowledge. 
Two riders trotted past and then 
broke into a canter. 

“It’s amhsing to think where the 
word ‘canter’ comes from,’’ my 
companion remarked. “Most of the 
pilgrims on their way to Thomas a 
Becket’s tomb at Canterbury trav¬ 
elled on horseback and, I suppose, 
got rather bored by their sedate 
progress. To have galloped would 
have been indecorous, but a sober 



intermediate gait broke the mono¬ 
tony. So the word ‘canter’ came into 
usage. 

“And incidentally the flowers 
we call Canterbury bells owe their 
name to the bells which the pilgrims 
attached to their horses’ necks.’’ 

My companion went on to the 
humble dandelion—really an aristo¬ 
cratic Frenchman called dent de 
lion, its widely toothed leaves re- 
minding someone of a lion’s teeth. 
It’s easy to see how dent de lion 
became “dandelion.” 

Here was a new interest free for 
the taking. I began tracking down 
familiar words on my own. 

I had supposed that many of our 
words were simply modern slang, 
whereas in fact they are historically 
respectable. The word “grog,” for 
instance. Admiral Vernon, who 
captured Portobello during the 
Spanish War in 1739, was nick¬ 
named “Old Grog” because he wore 
a coat of grogram—or grosgrain. In 
1740 he made himself very unpopu¬ 
lar with the fleet by ordering the 
rum ration to be diluted with water 
to prevent drunkenness. The lower 
decks disgustedly transferred the 
nickname from the admiral to the 
drink. 

When we call a young man a 
“chap,” we are actually calling him 
a customer. This apparently modern 
term is short for “chapman”— 
client or purchaser in the sixteenth 
century. 

Wilfred Funk’s book Word 
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Origins* provided a good many 
more examples; here arc a few to 
whet your interest. 

The word “slapstick” did not, as 
one might think, originate with the 
silent films. In the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury the chief characters of panto¬ 
mime were Harlequin and the 
Clown. Harlequin was always 
armed with two laths, loosely bound 
together so that when they landed on 
the clown’s bald pate, they gave off 
a resounding “slap.” Hence tlie slap¬ 
stick which we have come to asso¬ 
ciate with broad farce. 

All of us eat sandwiches at one 
time or another without giving a 
thought to their noble inventor—the 
Earl of Sandwich, who refused to 
take time off from the gambling 
table to eat a regular meal. It was 
the Earl of Cardigan who popular¬ 
ized the style of woollen sweater 
which he wore during the Crimean 
War. We have to thank another 
officer in that campaign, Lo'd Rag¬ 
lan, for the raglan sleeve. 

Businessmen still “dicker,” prob¬ 
ably unaware that their activities 
date back to the early Romans and 
their purchase of pelts from the bar¬ 
barians. The Latin for a set of ten 
was decuria, and it became the ac¬ 
cepted unit in fur-trade negotiations. 
By slow process decuria became our 
“dicker.” 

• Published by Vision Press, Ixindon 


In the dark ages of our past a man 
lost at night in the forest would hear 
sinister rustlings and, imagining 
that the god Pan was after him, 
would take to his heels in pan-ic. 
We speak of lunatics. Our ancestors 
believed that the moon— luna —had 
an evil influence on men’s minds. 
Under certain circumstances they 
became “moonstruck.” 

The stars too played their part in 
human affairs. When they were ad¬ 
verse, men foresaw “disaster”— dis 
being Latin for “against” and 
astrum meaning “star.” But though 
we 11 Si the word “disaster,” we no 
longer credit the stars with our mis¬ 
fortunes, even though we some¬ 
times speak of someone as being ill- 
starred. 

We all know how a steeplechase 
is run, over a prescribed course 
dotted with fences, ditches and 
other hazards. But why “steeply?” 
Well, in the old days young racing 
bloods would pick out a distant 
church steeple and ride for it, hell- 
for-leather, over fields, hedges 
brooks and gardens, the shorter 
and more dangerous the cut the 
better. 

Words are, as Wilfred Funk 
charmingly describes them, “little 
windows through which we can 
look into the past.” Even those that 
time has dimmed or broken deserve 
our respect and wonder. 


V CERTAINLY hopc I’m ill,” said the unhappy man to his doctor. “I’d 
hate to feel like this if I’m well.” 


-E. K. H. 
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An eminent clergyman replies to a young man who confesses 
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By Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 


ear Mr. Brown; 

You write to me that you 
are going to give up religion. You 
have tried to retain your faith, but 
you find the idea of a good God in¬ 
tellectually indigestible in the face of 
the staggering mystery of this vast 
and often dreadful universe, and 
the new space age that is making the 
cosmos more mysterious than ever. 

So you propose to content yourself 
simply with goodness—with being 
a decent character and a useful 
citizen. Since you are in college I 
assume that you are reflecting the 
thoughts of others of your age. “I 
will live by the golden rule,” you 
say, “and that is enough.” 

Friend, haven’t you forgotten 
something: that goodness is the 
most mysterious thing in this 
mysterious universe,? Wheti you 
face genuine goodness you run 
headlong into life’s deepest mystery 
and into all the basic questions of 
religion. 

Beauty and integrity of character, 


Dr. Schweitzer’s self-sacrificial dedi¬ 
cation, Helen Keller’s indomitable 
courage, supremely the life and 
quality and influence of Jesus—that 
is not simple. The sense of duty 
which made Huckleberry Finn say 
that conscience “takes up more 
room than all the rest of a person’s 
insides”—that is not simple. If you 
really think it through, you have to 
choose between two explanations. 

One is that goodness is an acci¬ 
dent in a material universe with no 
mind behind it, no purpose in it— 
the cosmos itself a “gigantic acci¬ 
dent consequent upon an infinite 
succession of happy flukes.” The 
other explanation is that goodness is 
not an accident but a revelation, a 
disclosure of something everlasting¬ 
ly so, light from a central sun, living 
water from an eternal fountain. As 
the New Testament puts it: “He 
who does good is of God.” 

That first explanation seems to me 
incredible. A magician may get rab¬ 
bits out of a hat, but no magician 

/a/ 
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c.'Hi ever get a character like Christ 
from the mere fortuitous play of 
atoms, any more than he can toss 
ty[)c into th^; air and have it fall into 
the score of Handel’s Messiah. It 
takes more than physical accident to 
produce integrity of character, 
fidelity in friendship, sacrifice in 
service, courage and sportsmanship 
in difficulty. 

You arc a young man, and I am 
now in my 8o’s. You write about 
living the good life as though you 
could blow on your hands and do it. 
That is not my experience. Right 
living IS a. challenging affair! It 
involves a constant and sometimes 
devastating struggle against temp¬ 
tation. It costs sclf'disciplinc, self- 
sacrifice, self-control, courage to 
refuse conformity and to stand up 
against popular wrongs. 

During the American Civil War 
a Yankee commodore was pul in 
charge of a blockade on the Missis¬ 
sippi, with strict orders to allow no 
cotton to pass down the river. 
Speculators hoped to release their 
cotton by bribing the commodore. 
Idicy promised him a price to let 
two barges through. He refused. 
They raised the price, and he 
an.swered with a sharp “No!” They 
raised it again. The commodore 
leaped from his chair and .seized his 
tempters by the collar. “Out with 
you I” he .shouted. “You arc getting 
too near my price!” 

I do not know what vour moral 
problems arc, but I am sure that 
you have a lot of them, like the 


rest of us, and that sometimes your 
tempters get too near your price. For 
my.sclf, I am th.inkful that, in trying 
to live a good life. I do not have to 
picture myself in a universe with no 
Intelligence behind it, no ultimate 
meaning in it, no resources of 
eternal goodness to back me up. 

To go further, goodness is not 
only a matter of right action but of 
bravely enduring and surmounting 
trouble. Abr.iliam Lincoln’s gre.it- 
ne.s.s of char.ictcr came out when 
catastrophe faced him, when hi- was 
steady in .i shaken time, magnani¬ 
mous in a vindictive time, when the 
wti.se the situation became, the 
more of a man he proved himself to 
be. f^ne way or another, it is true 
with .'il of us that the ultimate test 
of character comes when trouble 
comes. Then the question is not so 
much whether we will do a riylit 
tleed as whether we can st.uid up 
with integrity of soul under ^'hat 
life does to us. 

Cioodne.ss akso involves recovery 
from moral failure. Sin isn’t just a 
word; it is .1 stu[)endou.s fact in cverv 
life, and .ill of us face crises when 
we need to repent, to be forgiven, to 
be “transformed by the renewing of 
our minds.” Jesus’ story of the 
prodig.il son applies, one way or an¬ 
other, to every one of us. T’hat bov 
started by saying, “Give me”— 
“Clive me the share of property that 
falls to me”—but when he camc 
back from the far country, humili¬ 
ated and penitent, he had changed 
his tune. “Make; me,” he said. 
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“Make me as one of your hired ser- 
, vants.” Staging a comeback like 
that is about the toughest of 
assignments. It involves repentance, 
confession, forgiveness, restitution, 
reconciliation. 

You see what 1 am trying to say. 
A good life is not simple—especially 
when one has done something that 
makes a long uphill climb necessary 
if one is to recover integrity. I have 
seen many magnificent comebacks 
from moral abysses—alcoholism, 
vice, criminality, or what you will 
—but I never saw one that did not 
involve a recovery of faith in God. 


You are not the first person to try 
to give up religion. Here is a youth 
who called himself an atheist. He 
rejected the dogma of his inherited 
religion. That youth was Robert 
Browning, who afterwards wrote: 

I say, the acknowledgment of God 
in Christ 

Accepted by thy reason, solves for 
thee 

All questions ini:he earth and out 
of it. 

So I am hoping that you, too, 
will come through to a faith that 
will alike create and sustain the 
goodness you dream of. 



Larvae in a Cold Climate 

TEMPERATURES fall towards freezing point, wise motorists put 
antifreeze in their radiators. Many wise insects do much the same thing, 
reports biochemist Fred Smith of the University of Minnesota. What’s^ 
more, their antifreeze is glycerol (glycerin), a chemical closely resembling 
the ethylene glycol that is the basis for many antifreeze brands. 

Working with Dr. Peter Dubach, Douglas Pratt and C. M. Stewart, 
Professor Smith was studying tlie hibernating larvae of woodboring 
beetles, trying to isolate the enzymes that digest the cellulose on which the 
insects live. But when he ground up the larvae and analysed the juice, he 
was surprised to find a considerable glycerol content. Since the active 
summer larvae do not contain glycerol, he guessed that the larvae pos¬ 
sessed a mechanism that reacted to cold by producing glycerol to keep 
their tissues from freezing in the winter. 

To check his theory, Professor Smith experimented on black carpenter 
ants, which are easy to collect in quantity. Hibernating adult ants proved 
to have as much as ten per cent glycerol in their bodies, but when the ants 
were gradually warmed up and became active, all of it disappeared. 
Chilling the ants for a few days at a temperature just above freezing 
point restored the glycerol again. Ants of the same species found in a 
warmer climate had no glycerol in them. But when taken to Minnesota 
they did as Minnesota ants do, secreting their personal antifreeze against 
the cold. —TitM 
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The 

Secret Life of 
Walter Mittq 


By James I’hukbek 

Author of "I'aNes for Our Times, " “Is Sex Neiessury‘\“ 
“The lieuft in Me, and Other Animals," “The Years With Ross," eh 


, : . > ,v 'f . going through ! ” 

The commander’s voice 
I was like thin ice break¬ 
ing. He wore his full-dress uniform 
wilh the heavily braided cap pulled 
down rakishly over one cold grey 
eye. “We can’t make it, sir. It’s 
spoiling for a hurricane if you ask 
me.” “I’m not asking you, Lieu¬ 
tenant Berg,” said the commander. 
“Throw on the power lights! Rev 
her up to 8,500! We’re going 
through!” The pounding of the 
cylinders increased: ta-pocketa- 
jpoc\iiQ.Vwpocl{eta-pocheta. The com¬ 
mander stared at the ice forming on 
the pilot window. He walked over 


and twisted a row of complicated 
dials. “Switch on No. 8 auxiliary!” 
he shouted. “Full strength in No. 3 
turret!” The crew, bending to their 
various tasks in the huge eight- 
engine navy hydroplane, looked at 
each other and grinned. “The Old 
Man’ll get us through,” they said to 
one another. “The Old Man ain’t 
afraid of hell! ” 

“Not so fast! You’re driving too 
fast!” .said Mrs. Mitty. “What are 
you driving so fast for.?” 

“Hmmm.?” said Walter Mitty. 
He looked at his wife, in the seat 
beside him, with shocked aston¬ 
ishment. She seemed grossly 


Condensed from “The Thurber Carnival,“ © 1939, 1942 by James Thurber, 
and published by Hamish Hamilton, London 
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unfamiliar, like a strange woman 
who had yelled at him in a crowd. 
“You were up to 55,” she said. 
“You know I don’t like to go more 
than 40. You were up to 55.” 

Walter Mitty drove on towards 
Waterbury in silence, the roaring of 
the Navy through the worst 

storm in 20 years of navy flying 
fading in the rcmc)te, intimate air- 
ways of his mind. “You’re tensed up 
again,” said M^s. Mitty. “It’s one of 
your days. I wish you’d let Dr. Rcn- 
shaw look you over.” 

Walter Mitty stopped the car in 
front of the building where his wife 
went to have her hair done. “Re¬ 
member to get those galoshes while 
I’m having my hair done,” she said. 
“I don’t need galoshes,” said Mitty. 
She put her mirror back into her 
bag. “We’ve been through all that,” 
she said, getting out of the car. 
“You’re not a young man any 
longer.” He raced the engine a 
little. “Why don’t you wear your 
gloves.? Have you lost your gloves.^” 
Walter Mitty reached in a pocket 
and brought out the gloves. He put 
them on, but after she had gone into 

JwiEs 'I’niRBi-R was a great humorist, a 
kcfti reporter, an incisive and original car¬ 
toonist, a discerning social commentator and 
philosopher, and a lucceiksful playwright. Ill': 
worki had a universal quality which brought 
tribute Irom all over the worjd on his death 
last November at ihc age of 66. As an editor 
of Punch once wrote, “Thurber is great 
because he tells the truth.” 

Best known of all Thurber’s writings, per¬ 
haps, is the little classic, The Secret Life of 
Waller Mitty Its wistful hero holds for mil¬ 
lions at least some trace of self-recognition. 


the building, he took them off 
again. He drove round the streets 
aimlessly for a time, and then drove 
past the hospital on his way to the 
car park. 

. . . “It’s the millionaire banker, 
Wellington McMillan,” said the 
pretty nurse. “Yes.?” said Walter 
Mitty, removing his gloves slowly. 
“Who has the case?” “Dr. Renshaw 
and Dr. Benbow, but there are two 
speciali.sts here: Dr. Remington 
from New York and Dr. Pritchard- 
Mitford from London.” A door 
opened and Dr. Renshaw came out, 
distraught and haggard. “Hello, 
Mitt), he said. “We’re having the 
devil’s own time with McMillan, 
the millionaire banker and close per¬ 
sonal tiiend of the president. Obstre- 
osis of the ductal tract. Tertiary. 
Wish you’d take a look at him.” 
“Glad to,” said Mitty. 

In the operating room there were 
whispered introductions; “I’ve r^d 
your book on streptothricosis,” said 
Pritchard-Mitford, shaking hands. 
“A brilliant performance, sir.” 
“Thank you,” said Walter Mitty. 
“Didn’t know you were in the coun¬ 
try, Mitty,” grumbled Remington. 
“Coals to Newcastle, bringing Mit¬ 
ford and me here for a tertiary.” 
“You are very kind,” said Mitty. A 
huge, complicated machine, con¬ 
nected to the operating table, began 
to go pocketa-pocketa-pockcta.“The 
new anaesthetizer is giving way!” 
shouted an intern. “There’s no one 
here who knows how to fix it! ” 

“Quicr, man,” 'said Mitty, in a 
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low, cool voice. He sprang to the 
machine, which was now going 
pockela - pocketa - qiiecp - pocketa- 
queep. He began fingering delicate¬ 
ly a row of glistening dials, “(iive 
me a fountain pen^” he snapped. 
Someone handed him .1 fountain 
pen. He pulled a faulty piston out of 
the machine and inserted the [)cn m 
its place. “That will hold for ten 
minutes,” he said. “Cieton with the 
operation.” 

A nurse hurried over and whis¬ 
pered to Renshaw. Mi tty saw the 
man turn pale. “C^oreopsis has set 
in,” said Renshaw nervously. “If 
you would take over, Mittv?” Mitty 
looked at him, at the grave, uncer¬ 
tain faces of the two great specialists. 
“If V(Hi wish,” he said. Thev slipped 
a while gown on him; he .idjusted 
a mask and drew on thin gloves; 
nurses handed him .shining . . . 

“Hack it up, Mac' Look out for 
that car!” Walter Mittv jammed on 
the brakes. “Wrong lane, Mac,” 
said the parking attendant, looking 
at Mitty closely. Mitty began 
caulioLhslv to back out of the lane 
marked “Exit Oniv.” “Leave her 
there,” said the atteiulani. “I’ll put 
her awav.” 'Lhe attendant vaulted 
into the car. Kicked it with insolent 
skill, and put it where it belonged. 

Thev’re so damned cockv, 
thought Walter Mitty, walking 
along the street; they think they 
know everything. Once he had tried 
to take his snow chains ofT, outside 
New Milford, and he had got them 
wound round the axles. A man had 


had to come out in a breakdown van 
and unwind them, a young, grin¬ 
ning garageman. Since then Mrs. 
Mitty always made him drive to a 
garage to have the chains taken o(T. 
Next time, he thought. I’ll wear my 
right arm in a .sling; they won’t grin 
at me then. They’ll .see I couldn’t 
possibly take the chains off myself. 
He kicked at the slush on the pave¬ 
ment. “(laloshesf’ he said to him¬ 
self, and he began looking for a 
shoe shop. 

When he came out into tlie street 
again, with the galoshes in a box 
unde' I'ls arm, Walter Mittv began 
to woiider wh.it the other thing was 
his wife had loltl him to get. He 
hated thv'se weekly trips to town— 
he was always getting something 
wrong. 'I'lssucs, he thouglit, r.i/or 
blades^ No. T’oothpaste, tooth 
brush, bicarbon.ile, carborundum, 
initiative and referendum^ He g.^ve 
It up. Hut she would remember. 
“Where’s the what’s-its-name ^” she 
would .isk. “Don't tell me you for 
got the what’s-il.s-name.” A new.s- 
bov went by shouting something 
about .1 trial. 

. . . “Perhaps this will refresh vour 
rnemorv.” Prosecutmtr coun.sel 

✓ O 

thrust a he.ivv automatic .it the quiet 
figure in the witness box. “H.ive 
vou ever seen this before^” Walter 
Mitty took the gun and examined it 
expertly. “This is my Webley- 
Vickers 50.80,” he .said c.ilmly. An 
excited bu///. ran round the court 
room. The judge rapped for order. 
“You arc a crack shot with am sort 
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of firearm, I believe'^” said counsel 
insinuatingly, 

“Objection*” shouted Mitty’s 
lawyer. “We have shown that the 

j 

defendant could not have tired the 
shot. We have shown that he wore 
his right arm in a sling on the night 
of the 14th of July.” Walter Mitty 
raised his hand briefly, and the bick¬ 
ering lawyers were stilled. “With 
aii\ known make of gun,” he said 
evenly, “I could have killed (iregorv 
Fit/.hurst at 300 feet tinth m\ left 
hand.” Pandemonium broke loose 
in the courtroom. A woman’s 
.scream rose above the bedlam, .ind 
suddenly a lovely, dark haired girl 
w.is in Walter Mittv s arms. I’he 

j 

pro.secuting coun.sel slriK k at her 
sav.igely. Without rising, Mittv let 
the man have it on the point of the 
chin. “You miserable cur!” . . . 

“Puppy biscuit,” .said Walter 
Mittv. The buildin£s ot Waterburv 
rose up out of the misty courtroom 
and surrounded him again. A 
woman who was passing laughed. 
“He said ‘puppy biscuit,’ ” she said 
to her companion. “That man said 
‘puppy biscuit’ to himself.” Walter 
Mitty hurried on. He went into a 
shop. “I want .some biscuits for 
small, young dogs,” he .said to the 
clerk. “Any special brand, sir.?” I’he 
greatest pistol shot in the world 
thought a moment. “It says ‘Puppies 
Bark for It’ on the box,” said Walter 
Mittv. 

J 

His wife would be finished at the 
hairdresser’s soon. She would w.int 
him to be waiting for her as usual in 


/ 


“> “T 

J/ 


the hotel foyer. He found a big 
leather chair facing a window, and 
he put the galo.shes and the puppy 
biscuit on the floor be.side it. He 
picked up an old maga/.ine and .sank 
down into the ch.iir. “(^m (lermanv 

J 

ContjLier the World Through the 
Air?” \'V^lltcT Mittv looked at the 
pictures of bombing planes .ind of 
ruined streets. 

. . . “The cannonading has got 
the wind up in voiing Raleigh, sir,” 
said the sergeant, (^aj)tain Mitty 
k)oked up at him through tousled 
h.ur “(iet him to bed,” he .said 
wearilv. “With the others. I’ll flv 


alone.” “But you c.in't, sir,” said the 
seri'eant anxiously. “It lakes iwo 
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men to handle that bomber, and 
Von Richtman’s circus is between 
here and Saulier.” “Somebody’s got 
to get that ammunition dump,” said 
Mi tty. “I’m going over. Spot of 
brandy?” He poured a drink for the 
sergeant and one for himself. 

War thundered and whined 
around the dug-out and battered at 
the door. There was a rending ex¬ 
plosion, and splinters flew through 
the room. “A bit of a near thing,” 
said Captain Mitty carelessly. “The 
box barrage is closing in,” said the 
sergeant. “We only live once, Ser¬ 
geant,” said Mitty, with his faint, 
fleeting smile. “Or do we?” He 
poured another brandy, tossed it 
off, then stood up and strapped on 
his Webley-Vickers automatic. “It’s 
40 kilometres through hell, sir,” said 
the sergeant. Mitty finished one last 
brandy. “After all,” he said softly, 
“what isn’t?” The pounding of the 
cannon increased; there was the rat- 
tat-tatting of machine-guns, and 
from somewhere came the menacing 
pocketa-pocketa-pocketa of the new 
flame-throwers. Walter Mitty walk¬ 
ed to the door of the dug-out, hum¬ 
ming Auprbs de ma blonde. He 
turned and waved to the sergeant. 
“Cheerio!” he said . . . 

Something struck his shoulder. 
“I’ve been looking all over this hotel 
for you,” said Mrs. Mitty. “Why do 


you have to hide in this old chair? 
How did you expect me to find 
you?” “Things close in,” said Wal¬ 
ter Mitty vaguely. “What?” Mrs. 
Mitty said. “Did you get the what’s- 
its-name? The puppy biscuit? 
What’s in that box?” “Galoshes,” 
said Mitty. “Couldn’t you have put 
them on in the store?” “I was think¬ 
ing,” said Walter Mitty. “Does it 
ever occur to you that I am some¬ 
times thinking?” She looked at 
him. “I’m going to take your tem¬ 
perature when I get you home,” she 
said. 

They went out through the re¬ 
volving doors that made a faintly 
derisive whistling sound when you 
pushed them. At the corner 
chemist’s she said, “Wait here for 
me. I forgot something. I won’t be 
a minute.” She was more than a 
minute. Walter Mitty lit a cigarette. 
It began to rain, rain with sleet in it. 
He stood up against the wall ^f the 
chemist’s, smoking . . . 

He put his shoulders back and his 
heels together. “To hell with the 
handkerchief,” said Walter Mitt) 
scornfully. He took one last drag or 
his cigarette and snapped it away. 
Then, with that faint smile playing 
about his lips, he faced the firing 
squad: erect and motionless, proud 
and disdainful, Walter Mitty, the 
Undefeated, inscrutable to the last. 


life of every man is a diary in which he means to write one story, 
and writes another; and his humblest hour is when he compares the 
volume as it is with what he vowed to make it. 

—James Barrie jn The Little Minister 
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A Biography of the last Wild Indian 
in North America 
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The Two 


"sm, the JaM known 
Stone Age survivor 
in North America, 
stumbled into the 
modern world at 
-dawn on August 29, 
191T. It hapjK'ued at a remote 
slaughterliouse in the hills of 
northern (lahhjrnia. The butchers, 
awakened bv the barking of dogs, 
got up to investigate, then extitedly 
telephoned the sherifT that they had 
foutid an almost naked wiltl man 
crouching at bay in their corral. 

Sheriff ]. B. Webber and his 
deputies soon arrived with drawn 
^uns, but the man made no move 
to resist capture. Me was a Wild 
Indian, vSheriff Webber saw, em.i- 
ciated, starving and obviously at the 
limit of exh.iustion and fear. 
I’hoLigh his black eyes were wary 
and guarded now, he quietly al 
lowed himself to be handcuffed. 
The sheriff then motioned him info 
a van, drove two miles to Oroville 
and, not knowing what else to do 
with him, locked him in the Butte 
County jail. 

The prisoner refused both food 
and drink and would not even allow 


Worlds of IsM 


himself to sleep. In an cfftirt to learn 
something about -him, the sheriff 
brought in local Indians and Mexi¬ 
cans to cjuestion him in Maidu, 
Wintun and Spanish. He listened 
patiently but uncomprehendingly, 
then inswered in a tongue which 
meant no more to the Indians than 
to the whites. 

As wor J of the mysterious captive 
spread, so many curious sightseers 
came to stare at him through the 
bars that Sheriff Webber finailv had 
to evict them from the jail by force. 

T heodora Krokber, author of 
Isht tn ['tun World';, was a 
schoolgirl when Ishi was “dis- 
covcTcd,” anti .in untkrgradualc at 
the University of California when 
Ishi died. Ten years later, in 19.26, 
she married Alfred Kroeber, Islii’s 
“Chiep.” She came to know all the 
people who figured in Islii’s life in 
the white man’s world. While this 
book was being written Professor 
Kroeber was at his wife’s .side, with 
personal rcmini.scences of his Yahi 
friend. He did not live to .see the 
btMik in print, however, dying in 
October i960, in his 85th year. 


1/^.0 Gondenstd from "Ishi in Tivo Worlds," © 1961 by The Regents of the University of 
California and published bv the University of California Press 
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Reporters swarmed into the sud¬ 
denly famous little town,'and “d'lie 
Wild Man of Oroville” became 
headline news all over the state. 
Among those who read the rather 
lurid accounts in the San Francisco 
papers were two young anthropolo¬ 
gists from the University of Uili- 
fornia. This proved most fortunate. 

Professors Alfred Kroeber and 
T. T. Waterman were particularly 
interested in the study of C’alifor 
nia Intiians. For several years the\ 
haci been recording native Indian 
languages, and collecting Indian 
relics for the University’s soon-to- 
be-opened anthropology museum. 
When they read of the strantre 
Indian of Oroville ihcv at once 

j 

guessed his probable origin. They 
knew that the hill country just 
north of Oroville had once be 
longed to the Yana Indians, one ot 
the nations which h.id most bitter¬ 
ly resisted the encrcjaching whites. 
Presumably the wild man was .1 
Yana, and just possibly—the very 
thought was intriguing—he might 
even be from the southernmost tribe 
of Yana, the Yahi, believed to be 
extinct. 

“Newspapers report capture wild 
Indian speaking unknown lan¬ 
guage,” Profes.sor Kroeber wired 
Sheriff Webber on August 31. “If 
story correct please hold Indian till 
arrival State University rirofessor 
who will be responsible for him. 
Matter important account aboriginal 
history.” 

Sheriff Webber hastened to wire 



hill, on the (lay ht it as foittiil 
(tiTaiiii},^ ganiiciifs yiitn to Inin) 

his a.s.sent, doubtless with consider¬ 
able relief, for he did not know what 
to do with his unusual prisoner. 
The Indian did not properly belong 
in jail. Officially a ward of the 
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government, he would probably 
finish upon some Indian reservation, 
and the sheriff in fact had already 
queried the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
in Washington about him. 

Meanwhile, however, the univer¬ 
sity’s interest solved his troublesome 
problem. 

Out of the Stone Age 

pROFEsssoR Waterman, who at 30 
was the younger of the two anthro¬ 
pologists, arrived in Oroville to look 
up the wild man. He found him 
sitting in his cell, weary and much 
badgered by endless questions 
being thrown at him in assorted 
tongues. He was of middle height, 
somewhat paler in colour than the 
full copper of most American In¬ 
dians, had wide-set eyes and a gener¬ 
ous, agreeably moulded mouth. Pie 
wore a butcher’s apron, which had 
been given him at the slaughter¬ 
house, and with impassive courtesy 
was trying to answer the questiemers 
in his own tongue. 

When they were alone, Water¬ 
man sat down beside him with a 
phonetically transcribed list of 
words he had recorded from two of 
the fast-disappearing Y.ina dialects. 
These were from the Northern and 
Central Yana only. He had no clue 
to the language of the lost southern¬ 
most tribe, the Yahi. 

Slowly Waterman read down the 
list, pronouncing each word as well 
as he knew how. The Indian was 
attentive but unresponding. Then, 
discouragingly far down the list. 


Waterman said siwini, which means 
yellow pine, at the same time tap¬ 
ping the pine framework of the bed 
on which they sat. Recognition 
lit up the Indian’s face. Water¬ 
man said the magic word again; the 
Indian, repeated it after him, cor¬ 
recting his pronunciation, and for 
the next moments the two of them 
banged at the wood of the bed, tell¬ 
ing each other over and over again, 
siwini, siwini! 

Once they had achieved this word 
in common, other words followed. 
Ishi—the name by which the In¬ 
dian would soon be known—was 
indeed a Yahi. His dialect differed 
considerably from the other two 
Yana di. lects, but it was still intel¬ 
ligible. Together Waterman and 
Ishi tried out more and more words 
and phrases, finding several they 
could both understand. The hunted 
look left Ishi’s eyes and his face ^as 
wreathed in smiles. 

“This man is undoubtedly wild,” 
Waterman wrote to Kroeber after 
that first interview. “He has pieces 
of deer thong in the lobes of his ears 
and a wooden plug in the septum 
of his nose. He speaks very clearly, 
but I have not yet successfully got 
his story.” 

This was not surprising. In the 
excitement of having someone to 
talk to, Ishi poured out confidences 
with almost hysterical relief. Even 
elaborate pantomime could not 
make them comprehensible. Feel¬ 
ings too long denied were in con¬ 
trol. It was difficuft to realize how 
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Caltjornia was divided into Ji tribal nations 
The inset map (right) shows the Yana territory and 
also the present-day town of Oroville 


unique he had been in 
his isolation from fel¬ 
low human beings. 

Ishi was the last wild 
Indian in North 
America. Even in his 
childhood the fugitive 
band of Yahi, defying 
an unknown but hos¬ 
tile outside world, had 
numbered fewer than 
a dozen souls. Finally 
old age, illness and 
violence from without 
left Ishi the only sur¬ 
vivor. Aimless wander¬ 
ing in search of a new 
life brought him to the 
slaughterhouse, about 
40 miles from his 
wilderness home. 

There he lay down in 
the corral because he 
could go no farther. 

When he was captured 
he expected death, for 
he knew of white men 
only as murderers of 
his own people. He did not care. He 
was a man without hope, without 
living kin or friends. 

But now, after the strain and 
terror of the first sleepless hours of 
captivity, he had met a friend. Al¬ 
most everything that he was to ex¬ 
perience in the five years of life 
which remained -to him would 
flow from that meeting. And in 
return this one Stone Age man 
would make an invaluable contri¬ 
bution to our understanding of the 


indomitable nature of mankind. 

Waterman arranged to take Ishi 
to San Francisco, where at least 
temporarily he would live in the 
university’s new Museum of An¬ 
thropology. The Indian Bureau tele¬ 
graphed its approval of the plan 
and the Oroville townspeople, 
now vying in friendly concern for 
their “wild man,” donated clothing 
and shoes, while the women sent 
him specially prepared dishes to 
tempt his appetite. 
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Ishi gratefully put on underwear, 
shirt, trousers and coat, but drew 
the line at wearing shoes. They were 
too still. They tripped him up and 
kept his feet from the familiar, 
necessary contact with the earth. His 
feet had carried him far, and must 
carry him farther. 

Ishi’s World 

Ism’s PHoiM.t: had lived in C’ali- 
fornia for perhaps 4,000 years. But 
he was born (probably in 1862) at a 
time when their struggle for sur¬ 
vival had reached an agonizing 
climax. It was his fate to witness and 
endure the terror which beset and 
finally engulfed them. 

Before the coming of the white 
man, California’s Indian population 
numbered 250,000 at the most, and 
was extraordinarily provincial. It 
was divided into 21 small nations, 
rather like Greek city states in size, 
which were in turn separated into 
stubbornly individual tribes, (^nc of 
these nations was the Yan.i. Small 
even by California standards—it 
probably never exceeded :5,ooo peo¬ 
ple—it was fragmented into four 
groups: Northern, Central, South¬ 
ern and Yahi (Ishi’s group), each 
with its own geographic boundaries, 
its own dialect and peculiarities of 
custom. 

Yana country, roughly 40 miles 
wide and 60 miles long, was an area 
of fast-flowing streams, precipitous 
gorges, boulder-strewn hills, and 
occasional lush meadows inter¬ 
spersed with stands of oak and 


scrub pine. In this land of cold, 
rainy winters and hot summers the 
Yana hunted, fished for salmon, 
gathered wild fruits, acorns and 
roots, prepared hides, made baskets 
.ind tools tasks which required 
skill and constant industry. Periodi¬ 
cally they raided their more pros¬ 
perous neighbours in the lowlands, 
the Maidu and Wintun peoples, 
who greatly outnumbered them but 
were soft, lax and indifferent 
fighters. 

Like hungry hill tribes elsewhere, 
the Yana were proud, resourceful 
and .swift—and much feared. 7 ’heir 
existence was precarious, but lean 
times as well as fat were equally 
shared by <ill. And until the white 
man began to hem them in, the 
whole (jf the 2,000 scjiuire miles of 
their own undi.spuled world was 
open to them. 

When gold w.is di.scovered^ in 
northern C^aliforni.i in 1848, how¬ 
ever, an endless stream of invaders 
began pouring over the mountains 
from the east. Few of the pros¬ 
pectors or the settlers who fol¬ 
lowed them actually moved into 
Yana country. Thev [ireferred the 
more hospitable valleys of the 
Maidu and Wintun Indians farther 
west and south. But they brought in 
smallpox, tuberculosis and other 
previcHisly unknown di.seases. Their 
livestock ranged the Yana hills, de¬ 
pleting ancl destroying the native 
f(K)d sources, and silt from their 
hydraulic mining polluted the .sal¬ 
mon streams. Deer and other game 
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became scarce, and the noise of the 
settlers’ guns made the animals shy 
and hard to stalk. 

Always close to hunger, the Yana 
became hungrier. Traditionally 
raiders and fighters, they now raided 
and fought back with every skill 
they could muster. Like guerrillas, 
they struck unexpectedly and swift¬ 
ly, then disappeared. But their fear¬ 
some reputation led the whites to 
blame them for far more than they 
did. Every random killing, every 
cabin-burning, every raid on live¬ 
stock was blamed on the Yana and 
brought savage reprisals. 

By i86i the Yahi’s neighbours, 
the Southern Yana, had ceased to 
exist. Three years later (when Ishi 
was about two years old) the unex¬ 
plained murder of two white 
women set the vigilantes off on an 
orgy of wanton killing. At the be¬ 
ginning of the year the Central and 
Northern Yana numbered about 
2,000 people; at the end of it only 
50 were still alive. 

From this time, the only white 
men to interest themselves in the 
Central and Northern Yana were 
scholars, linguists and ethno¬ 
graphers. 

The cunning and gunpowder of 
local Indian fighters could now be 
concentrated on the remnants of 
the Yahi, a tribe whose numbers 
had never exceeded 400. But Ishi’s 
people, in a lonely last stand 
against fantastic odds, contrived to 
prolong their tribal history for 
another half-century. 


The Time of Violence 

Our knowledge of that tragic 
period is patchy. In his final years 
Ishi told much of the story to his 
friends at the university. But a strict 
Yana taboo made it impossible to 
tell his name (Ishi, the name finally 
given him, is simply Yahi for 
“man”) or the names of any of his 
relatives or fellow >tribesmen. And 
we know only approximately the 
number of Yahi in most of the 
events, for Ishi never learned to 
generalize in abstract numbers. 

Mon over, since it distressed him 
to be questioned about many of the 
death-filled episodes, his friends con¬ 
tented themselves with picking up 
whatever Ishi might occasionally 
volunteer. For the rest we are de¬ 
pendent on incomplete local records 
and the accounts of white partici¬ 
pants remembered long after th^ 
events. 

In 1865, when Ishi was about 
three years old, a ranch family was 
murdered some miles from Yahi 
territory. An avenging party of 17 
armed men attacked one of the 
larger Yahi Mill Creek villages at 
dawn. Stationing themselves on 
three knolls which commanded 
every avenue of escape, they directed 
a continuous stream of gunfire 
down into the sleeping village, and 
Mill Creek soon ran red with blood. 

Among the few villagers who 
escaped this Three Knolls Massacre 
were the small child Ishi and his 
mother. Ishi remembered the attack 
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well, but would not talk o£ it; it 
may have been then that his father 
was kill^. The attackers ransacked 
the wrecked village and went 
triumphantly home, dangldig scalps 
from their belts. (The Yana had 
never heard of scalping, incident¬ 
ally, until white Indian-fighters 
brought in this savage practice.) 

The Yiihi continued to be whit¬ 
tled down in numbers, for hunger 
was now pushing them into reckless 
forays. And in retaliation the vigi¬ 
lantes—often the most lawless and 
irresponsible among the settlers— 
swore to exterminate the tribe to the 
last woman and child. 

It was four cowboys engaged in 
rounding up cattle from the Yana 
hills who performed the final whole¬ 
sale massacre of Yahi. Using dogs to 
track the hunters who had hastily 
slaughtered One of their steers in the 
Mill Creek area, they followed the 
trail far upstream to a large cave 
later known as Kingsley Cave. In 
this remote and seemingly safe spot 
were gathered more than 30 Yahi, 
including young children and 
babies. The trapped Indians were 
helpless against the four armed 
men who forthwith shot them all. 

Silence now brooded over Mill 
Creek, and for a time it was believed 
that the stubborn Yahi had indeed 
been utterly exterminated. And so it 
seemed— except that the bodies of 
the victims of this final massacre dis¬ 
appeared completely from the cave. 
Whether the handful of Yahi sur¬ 
vivors accomplished this by their 
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traditional cremation rites or re¬ 
sorted to burial was never deter¬ 
mined. Ishi was eight or nine at the 
time, old enough possibly to have 
helped clean up the charnel house; 
but he would never talk about it. 

The Yahi had escaped total anni¬ 
hilation, but were now so reduced in 
numbers—there were perhaps 15 or 
16 left—that any clash which risked 
the loss of a single individual would 
make extinction imminent. The 
time of the concealment had come, 
the lime for a Yahi retreat to the 
inner fastnesses of their own heart¬ 
land where, for some 40 years, they 
WO!lid constitute what Professor 
Kroeber later called “the smallest 
free nation in the world.” 

The Long Concealment 

Withdrawal and retreat had 
been a Yahi pattern since 1850. In 
the long silence that now followed, 
it became a total way of life. The 
hidden ones fished with harpoon 
and net, hunted with bow and ar¬ 
row, and set snares—silent weapons 
all. They lived at sites chosen for 
their inaccessibility, on the narrow 
canyon rims of upper Mill Creek, 
and their small houses and food- 
storage shelters were carefully 
camouriaged with bent branches. 
They travelled by leaping from 
boulder to boulder, their bare feet 
leaving no print; or they walked up 
or down stream, making the creeks 
a highroad. On the ground each 
footprint was covered with dead 
leaves—obliterated. 
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Their trails went under, not 
through, the dense thickets of scrub 
brush, and they travelled them on 
all fours. A cow could not find such 
trails; even deer sought more open 
ones. If a branch was in the way it 
was gradually bent back farther and 
farther, and, if need be, severed by 
wearing through with a crude stone 
tool, a slow but silent process. They 
never chopped, the sound of chop¬ 
ping being an unmistakable an¬ 
nouncement of human presence. 
They kept their firc.s small so that 
smoke never rose above the canopy 
of trees, and later covered the camp¬ 
fire sites with broken rock. 

7 ’hey went up and down the per¬ 
pendicular chlfs of Mill Creek on 
ropes of milkweed fibre, and 
brought up catches of hsh or bavskcls 
of water the same way, using the 
little branching trails that led to the 
water’s edge only .sparingly, so that 
they would continue to appear no 
more than the runways of rabbits or 
weasels. 7 ’hey gathered acorns, 
ground them to Hour on smooth 
stones and made their staple mush, 
cooking it in baskets. 7 ’hey wore 
capes of deerskin and wildcat, occa¬ 
sionally of bearskin, and slept under 
blankets of rabbitskin. 

7 ’he years pas.scd. No Yahi were 
seen ami there were no “Indian 
troubles.” 7 ’he back country began 
to fill up; ranches, sawmills and 
settlements mushroomed upstream 
into the hills, which were no longer 
shunned because of fear of Indians. 

Meanwhile, ethnologists agree. 


the Yahi people were leading the 
most totally aboriginal and primi¬ 
tive lives on the continent. Yet 
morale remained high, and ancient 
Yahi traditions were maintained. 
7 "he sick, the dying and the bedrid¬ 
den were cared for; the dead were 
sent on their way with ritual for¬ 
mality, nor did the living neglect to 
mourn them. (Even when he ap¬ 
peared at the Oroville corral Ishi’s 
hair was burned oH .short in 
mourning, actairding to correct Yahi 
custom.) 

Ishi and his people remained 
inccjrri'pt, humane, compassionate, 
and their faith intact, even 

unto starvation .md death. 

The' Last of the Yahi 

In I he iHHo’s, ranchers reported 
that their calves were again disap¬ 
pearing and their cabins being 
robbed. Hy this lime the Yahi had 
lost most of their few hunters, an8 
the whites moving in upon Mill 
Creek had left little game to hunt. 
So the Indians had once more taken 
to raiding. 

Returning to his cabin one April 
day in 1885, a settler named Norvall 
saw four Indians climb out of the 
cabin’s single window. Finding 
themselves caught, they lined up 
cjuietly against the cabin wall, leav¬ 
ing the next move to him. 7 ’hey had 
taken only old clothes from the 
cabin, perhaps because it contained 
only canned goods, which to them 
probably did not appear to be food. 

One of the four was a young 
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woman, wearing three old jumpers 
of Norvall’s .md little else. One was 
an old man, who had taken a shabby 
overcoat and an ancient rifle barrel. 
The third was a young man with a 
crippled foot. The h)urth was Ishi. 

Norvall indicated by signs that the 
Indians could keep their pathetic 
loot, and waved them ofl. They dis- 
apjieared and he saw no more of 
them. That autumn the cabin was 
again entered. Nothing was missing 
from It this lime, but Norvall found 
two Yana baskets on the table, 
apparentlv left in gratitude. He 
ireasur'^d them as keepsakes until 
1(^15, -vhen he gave them to the 
University museum to become part 
of an ‘'l>hi collection.” 

In ifn)4 the raiding suddenly 
stopped as inexplicably as it had 
begun. The Yahi, having failed to 
maintain a living space on Mill 
Creek, made their last retreat—to 
Deer Creek. There were, it is be¬ 
lieved, only five 'i'ahi left to with¬ 
draw to the tinv tract (no more than 
four square miles) where they might 
live with relative security. The five 
included Ishi, his mother, his sister 
(or perhaps she was a cousin), and 
an old man and a younger one who 
were not related to the others. 

They all knew this country inti¬ 
mately, .md the five Yahi built a 
new village on a densely thicketed 
canyon ledge, 500 feet above Deer 
Creek. A grizzly bear had once had 
its den here, so they named it 
Cirizzly Bear’s Hiding Place. 

The village, laid out along the 
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bear’s own trails, included a two- 
room storage house; a three-by-four- 
foot reservoir, four feet deep, into 
which winter snow was packed 
as a water source; a smokehouse 
covered with old wagon canvas for 
smoking meat and salmon; a cook¬ 
house with a stone fireplace; Ishi’s 
workshop, where he made his arrow¬ 
heads and spear points; and a tightly 
built living house, with space 
enough for five people to sleep 
warm and dry. 

Neither sound nor movement be¬ 
trayed that Bear’s Hiding P’acc was 
occupied. Years elapsed, the old 
century ended and a new one began, 
and still the five stayed on. Then the 
younger man died, and four were 
left, two of them now frail and old. 
Towards the end Ishi and his sister- 
cousin must have done most of the 
fishing, hunting and foraging. 

In 1908 the Oro Light & Power 
Company, planning a dam on upper 
Deer Creek, sent engineers to survey 
for a ravine. One evening two en¬ 
gineers came upon a rock in mid¬ 
stream on which a naked Indian was 
fishing with a harpoon. The Indian 
was Ishi. They retreated quickly, 
and their excited report of the en¬ 
counter was disbelieved in camp by 
all except Merle Apperson, the 
party’s guide. 

Apperson, who knew the Yana 
country well, went exploring up the 
canyon early next morning. He 
was progressing through the thick 
brush when an arrow whizzed past, 
narrowly missing him. He took the 
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pointed hint and turned back to re¬ 
join the crew, which was working 
along the creek, utilizing the very 
shelf on which Bear’s Hiding Place 
was built. 

The four Indians left included one 
feeble old man and Ishi’s bedridden 
mother. As they watched this 
alarming activity they could do 
nothing but hope the whites would 
pass on by. They hoped in vain. 
About ten o’clock the same morn¬ 
ing, the crew walked directly into 
the village. The brush in that part 
of the canyoii was so nearly impene¬ 
trable that the surveyors might not 
have seen the village if they had 
chosen a line even lo or 15 feet 
to the right or left. Now, the three 
Indians who C(juld, ran, following 
their pre-arranged escape plan, but 
not until they had covered Ishi’s 
helpless old mother with hides in the 
hope that she might go unnoticed. 

None of the surveying party saw 
Ishi that morning, although they 
briefly glimpsed his sister support¬ 
ing the old man as the two half- 
ran to the edge of the level shelf, 
then dropped downhill. They then 
searched the village. Under a pile of 
skins and rags they found Ishi’s 
mother. Her face was deeply wrin¬ 
kled, her white hair cropped close in 
mourning; she seemed to be partly 
paralysed and her swollen legs were 
wrapped in buckskin. As the men 
uncovered her, she trembled with 
fear. They tried to talk to her and, 
reassured, she made some response, 
but she understood no English. 


The men looked further. They 
found acorns and dried salmon, a 
drill for starting fires, cooking 
utensils, arrow-flaking tools, a deer 
snare, bow, arrows, quivers, baskets, 
moccasins, tanned hides, and a fur 
robe of wildcat pelts. The men col¬ 
lected every movable possession, 
even the food, and for some un- 
fathomably callous reason took it all 
with them as souvenirs. Years later 
one of the surveyors told Professor 
Waterman that vengeful local cattle¬ 
men in the party were responsible 
for the looting rather than the sur- 
veyi'i'-. Most of the property taken 
that fateful morning is now with 
the Isl.i museum collection, easily 
contai'vd in a single small exhibi¬ 
tion case. It was none the less four 
people’s total means of livelihood. 

Merle Apperson wanted to carry 
the old woman to camp, but the 
others demurred. Early next mdk'n- 
ing Apperson came back to Bear’s 
Hiding Place; it was much on his 
mind that a terrible wrong had been 
done there. The old woman was 
gone; there were no footprints nor 
any other trace of Indians. Apper¬ 
son and some of the surveyors 
searched upstream and down but 
found no sign of the fleeing 
villagers. 

Ishi himself never saw his sister 
and the old man again. He had run 
one way that morning, they 
another. When he could not tind 
them later he was convinced that 
they had drowned i» the treacherous 
Deer Creek crossing or met some 
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other violent death, perhaps been 
eaten by a bear or mountain lion. 
Ishi somehow managed to carry his 
mother away, and they were to¬ 
gether until her death, which must 
have come soon, for the weather was 
then cold. After she was gone he 
was without human companionship, 
perhaps almost the whole time from 
November igo8 to August 1911. 

Then, finally, the Yahi came to 
the end of their last retreat when 
Ishi, renouncing the known agony 
of Deer Creek, turned his footsteps 
towards the unknown fate awaiting 
him in Oroville. 

Ishi’s New World 

On Sf.ptember 4, 1911, less than a 
week after he had straved into the 
twentieth cenlurv, Ishi set off for 
San Francisco with Professor Water¬ 
man. At the railway station he was 
alarmed when the white man’s 
Demon rushed towards them, 
moaning hollowly and pouring out 
sparks and smoke. Mill Creek and 
Deer (’-reek were within range of 
that Demon and he had often 
watched it snaking al.ong below 
him. When he was a small bov his 
mother had assured him that it fol¬ 
lowed white men only, and did not 
bother Indians. But he had never 
been so near it before; it was larger 
and noisier than he had realized. 
Moreover, he was wearing white 
men’s clothes. Would the Demon 
know that he was Indian.? 

Soon, however, Ishi saw that, as 
his friend Waterman had promised. 


the Demon did not leave its tracks. 
The white men, who had the most 
reason to be afraid, showed no un¬ 
easiness as they climbed in and out 
of it. Ishi made no objection to go¬ 
ing aboard with Waterman. He had 
committed himself too far to turn 
back; where his new friend led he 
would follow. 

During the trip Ishi sat very 
quietly. He found the speed excit¬ 
ing; the fields and hou.scs raced by. 
He was sorry to leave the train at 
Oakland, but the ferry trip across 
the bay and the long trolley ride to 
the Museum of Anthropology were 
equally engrossing. 

More than miles now separated 
him from Deer Creek (kinyon. For 
he had stepped into the full glare 
and clang of the Iron Age—a place 
of clocks and calendars, of money 
and governmental authority, of 
newspapers and business. Now^e 
too would become a modern man, a 
citv dweller with a street address. 

The museum was housed in the 
old law-school building on Parnas¬ 
sus Heights. It was unusual in that 
it had been remodelled to provide 
bedroom, bath and kitchen facilities 
for staff members who regularly or 
occasionally stayed there. Moreover, 
the staff was used to entertaining 
Indians who came for a few days or 
weeks as linguistic informants. So 
Ishi fitted into a slot which he was 
soon to find comfortable. 

When he was introduced to Pro¬ 
fessor Kroeber, the man who was to 
become his Big Chief (Ishi always 
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pronounced / as p), Ishi spoke a 
carefully rehearsed English phrase 
of greeting, then blushed furiously. 
Kroebcr was impressed by his gen- 
deness, though he also sensed an 
acute fear kept under severe control. 
The two men were instinctively 
drawn to each other,’ and a clos^^ 
friendship was 
Jborn of that 
meeting. 

Ishi’s arrival in 
San Francisco at 
once caught the 
city’s imagina¬ 
tion, and the 
museum was be¬ 
sieged with sug¬ 
gestions from 
theatrical agents. 

The impresario 
of one large 
music-hall circuit 
offered to “take 
over” both Kroe- 
ber and Ishi, and 
to promote them 
as a two-man act 
billed as “educa- 
donal.” Other showmen simply 
wanted to exhibit Ishi, or to make 
him part of a travelling carnival. 
But all such would-be exploiters 
were firmly discouraged. 

From the first Ishi realized how 
great was the disparity between 
Yahi culture and white, how pecu¬ 
liarly different and alone he was— 
not by- temperament, for he pre- 
^red companionship, but by cul- 
.,|Urai chance. Yet he remained 
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himself: a well-born Yahi, never 
unmindful of the code his mother 
had taught him. He had kept up his 
morale through grief and absolute 
solitariness; the impact of civiliza¬ 
tion could not budge it now. 

On his second day at the museum 
Professor Waterman took Ishi home 

with him, and 
that evening he 
had dinner with 
the Watermans 
and their two 
children—his first 
dinner in a white 
man’s home. He 
watched his host¬ 
ess closely, imitat¬ 
ing her in her 
choice of fork or 
spoon, in her use 
of a table-nap¬ 
kin, and in the 
amount of food 
she put on her 
plate. His dig¬ 
nity and good 
manners were 
impressive. 

The following Sunday afternoon 
Ishi was driven out to the beach. 
Like every inland Indian, he had 
heard of the ocean and he was look- „ 
ing forward to seeing it. When the 
car stopped on a bluff overlooking 
the shore, he gasped in utter shock. *' 
But it was not the great rolling 
Pacific that impressed him. He was 
dazed by the sheer numbers of 
bathers who, on that warm after- , 
noon, covered the entire beach. He 
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had not known so many people 
could inhabit the earth at one time. 

On the drive back, on one of the 
less frequented roads, the noise of 
the car disturbed a flock of quail. 
The quail brought Ishi to his feet to 
follow their movements as long as 
dicy were in sight. He called softly 
to them, “ Chif{al{atee, chikakateel” 
The sight of the familiar birds in 
these strange surroundings gave 
him intense pleasure. The quail and 
the swarming beach crowds were 
the two memorable, emotion-filled 
moments of the three-hour drive. 

Mr. Ishi 

All his life Ishi’s quiet world 
had held very few people; in the last 
few years less than half a dozen. 
No dream, no wildest nightmare, 
had prepared him for a city crowd, 
its clamour, its endless hurrying 
past to be endlessly replaced by 
others of its kind, face indistinguish¬ 
able from face—it was like a spring 
salmon run, one fish leaping sight¬ 
lessly over another. He disliked the 
smell of people in numbers. It sug¬ 
gested the odour of old deer hide. 

Ishi never liked strangers to come 
too close or to touch him. He 
learned to suffer the handshake as 
a friendly custom universal to the 
white man, and to acknowledge a 
proffered hand promptly and with 
courtesy. He himself never initiated 
a handshake. 

The museum was soon to be 
opened to the public, and Ishi's 
crowd phobia posed a baffling 


problem for the staff. Hundreds of 
school children as well as adult San 
Franciscans would come and would 
certainly want to see Ishi. What 
arrangement would be at once fair 
to them and to him? Waterman re¬ 
marked gloomily that the only solu¬ 
tion he saw was to put Ishi in an 
exhibition case during visiting 
hours. 

Even the pre-opening reception 
would involve nearly i,ooo guests. 
Emaciated and weak as he still was, 
Ishi could hardly stand in the re¬ 
ceiving line to greet such numbers. 
Final U it was agreed that he would 
remain quietly in one of the exhibi¬ 
tion rooms, and be free to leave at 
will, ishi was excited about the 
party, which he understood was to 
be on the lines of an Indian house¬ 
warming with its feasting, singing, 
dancing, and exchange of news and 
gossip. True there would be Ao 
singing and dancing, but there were 
refreshments, and interesting ex¬ 
hibition cases to be pointed out and 
explained and exclaimed over. 

Ishi stayed for the whole long 
party, hovering observantly in the 
background. He was very neady 
and presentably dressed, though his 
small perfect feet were bare. From 
time to time Kroeber left the re¬ 
ceiving line to bring a university 
regent, an artist or some person who 
had asked specially to meet him, to 
Ishi. There followed a formal intro¬ 
duction, after which Mr. Ishi and 
the guest shook hands. Kroeber 
would pronounce the visitor’s name 
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distinctly and Ishi, snailing disarm¬ 
ingly, would repeat it with great 
exactness. He appeared at ease dur¬ 
ing this party in his own home, and 
much intrigued by the people he 
met and their remarkable names. 

Washington had not forgotten 
Ishi. One day the special agent for 
California Indians, a lawyer named 
C. E. Kelsey, forwarded a directive 
from the Bureau of Indian Affairs: 

“As this Indian has been in the 
care of the museum authorities for 
some time, they have had oppor¬ 
tunity to gain‘some idea of his intel¬ 
ligence and capacity for civilization. 
Make enquiry with special refer¬ 
ence, first, to the possibility of train¬ 
ing him to conform, at least to a 
reasonable degree, to the customs of 
civilized life; and, second, as to the 
possibility of training him for the 
performance of simple manual 
labour.” 

Kroeber’s reply was brief: “I beg 
to state that from the outset Ishi has 
conformed very willingly, and to 
the full extent of his understanding, 
to the customs of civilized life.” 

Kelsey then came to the museum 
to see Ishi and to plan his future. He 
assured Ishi that he was free to go 
back to Deer Creek, or he could be 
taken to a reservation where, with 
other Indians, he would live under 
the care of the U.S. Government. 
Ishi promptly and unequivocally 
said no to both these proposals. “I 
will live like the white man for the 
remainder of my days,” he an¬ 
swered in Yahi. “I wish to stay 


where I now am. I will grow old in 
this house, and it is here I will die.” 

Kelsey recommended that the 
Bureau should accept Ishi’s decision. 

Ishi Becomes an Assistant 

By November Ishi was well 
launched into museum routine. 
Each Sunday afternoon between 2 
and 4.30 he received visitors, his 
appearances patterned somewhat on 
the successful reception formula. 
Professor Kroeber introduced Ishi 
to the audience, then gave a brief 
and informal talk, after which he 
answf^ied questions himself or trans¬ 
lated Ishi’s answers. 

While the visitors watched, Ishi 
demonstrated stringing a bow, 
made fire with a fire drill or chipped 
out an arrowhead. This chipping 
became the favourite demonstration 
because Ishi would afterwards gra¬ 
ciously present the finished arr^- 
head to someone in the audience. 
When the demand for Ishi-made 
arrowheads became burdensonfe, 
however, they were given only to 
school or museum collections. 

Ishi began to look forward to the 
Sunday afternoons. They were in 
his own home, the Chiep was with 
him, and individuals who came 
back time and again began to 
emerge from the faceless throng 
almost as friends and neighbours. 

The museum staff felt strongly 
that Ishi should preserve his “ama¬ 
teur” status, hence should not be 
paid for these appeafftnccs. Yet some 
means had to be foun^ w^eby h^, 
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could become self-supporting, for 
Kroeber and Waterman could not 
indefinitely continue to pay his ex¬ 
penses, Since Ishi was already help¬ 
ing the caretaker anyway, why not 
regularize his presence in the 
museum by making him assistant 
caretaker? The appointment was 
arranged with the comptroller’s 
office at a salary of 25 dollars a 
month, a sum which would take 
care of Ishi’s modest needs. 

After a few days’ practice, Ishi 
bustled about in the early morning, 
handling broom, duster and mop 
like an old hand, taking great care 
with display cases and specimens. 
The array of mops, mop wringers, 
furniture polish and—above all— 
squeegees for cleaning windows 
was a wonder and a delight to him. 
He was good with his hands; in¬ 
deed there was what Kroeber called 
a “willing gentleness’’ about every¬ 
thing he did. He was most grate¬ 
ful for the work, having observed 
that everyone in the white man’s 
world had a job for which he re¬ 
ceived a regular wage. Ishi was a 
proud person, to whom economic 
independence meant a great deal. 

A minor difficulty arose in that 
the university paid only by cheque. 
Instead of trying to get cash out of 
the comptroller’s office, which was 
15 miles away in Berkeley, or 
coping with the legal tangle of 
having cheques for Ishi made out to 
someone else, Kroeber decided to 
teach Ishi to write his name so that 
he could endorse his own cheques. 


He wrote out the name, making the 
four letters as simple as possible, 
well rounded and continuous, then 
gave Ishi this pattern with some 
tracing paper, suggesting that he 
practise tracing it, and explaining 

jlX 

why, Ishi could scarcely have been 
expected to grasp the mechanism of 
banking, but he did understand that 
if h * learned to make this peculiar 
winding mark on paper, it would 
in time be converted into money; 
this cause-and-effect chain intrigued 
him. 

He practised until he was able to 
make a facsimile of the signature 
from memory. When his first 
cheque arrived, he proudly endortsed 
it on the back, “Ishi.” A shopkeeper 
who knew him cashed his cheque, 
and Ishi received 25 dollars in silver 
money. 

Ishi was a canny shopper, though 
he might sometimes buy something 
irresistible such as a penny whisde 
or a kaleidoscope. He enjoyed rid¬ 
ing on trams and quickly learned 
to distinguish by the look of their 
numbers—6 and 17—the two that 
ran near the museum. 

In the house, roller blinds delight¬ 
ed him. Indeed, the sheer pleasure 
of putting a blind up or down 
remained one of life’s surprises 
never to be taken for granted. He 
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considered running water, flush 
toilets and electric lights very 
clever, but rated matches far above 
them as one of civilization’s true 
delights. Glue he rated next to 
matches as an important invention. 
He kept a pot of glue in his work kit 
for feathering arrows, cementing 
bindings, joining sinews for bow 
strings and for attaching the back¬ 
ing to a bow. 

Getting into and out of a jacket 
or overcoat Ishi found difficult at 
first, whereas a single demonstration 
was all he needed to learn to tie a 
four-in-hand cravat—he was used to 
knotting cords of hemp or hide. 
Pockets he appreciated: within 
three days he had them filled, and 
with the usual male miscellany. 
And by midwinter he was finally 
wearing shoes. 

Ishi’s Circle of Friends 

Ishi ultimately commanded an 
English vocabulary of 500 or 600 
words, and understood many others 
which he did not himself use. But 
this came slowly, largely because his 
pride made him reluctant to use a 
word or phrase until he was fairly 
sure of it. His English, like his 
introduction to modern life, came 
from a narrow circle of chance- 
acquired friends. 

An odd and \\\c{)\modus vivendi 
developed between Ishi and the 
museum guards and preparators, 
who were men of strongly marked 
personalities and temperaments. 
Ishi added a dimension to each 
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of their lives, as they did to his. 

Warburton, the head prepara tor, 
was a sturdy Englishman who stood 
five feet one in his shoes. He had 
been a rating in the Royal Navy and 
took the same meticulous care of the 
museum that the Navy had trained 
him to give her ships. Ishi wisely 
ignored Warburton’s still h-Iess 
English, but never tired of helping 
Worbinna, as he called him, and of 
learning to use his treasure chest of 
tools. Ishi respected tools: he was 
hiinsclf a maker of tools. 

From L.lewellyn Loud, a taciturn, 
stubborn Welshman who was a 
guard and assistant preparator, Ishi 
learned a strictly individual form of 
shopping, cooking and housekeep¬ 
ing. Loud was penurious in the 
extreme, getting satisfaction from 
pinching and saving and cutting cor¬ 
ners. He introduced Ishi to a bakery 
that sold day-old bread and Ishi ever 
after bought his bread there. He also 
took him to cut-rate food stores, and 
taught him to cook a frugal meal 
like his own. Kroeber was horrified 
by this development, but it did Ishi 
no harm. He did not mind the stale 
bread, and he soon learned to select 
the most palatable from among the 
strange foods, searching out the 
day’s best buys like a thrifty house¬ 
wife. Loud’s austerity and emphasis 
on savings appealed to his own life¬ 
long schooling in careful hus¬ 
bandry; and each month now 
Professor Kroeber put away a 
substantial part of Ishi’s earnings 
in the museum safe. 
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Another museum employee who 
strongly influenced Ishi was Juan 
Dolores, a Papago Indian from 
Arizona. He spoke English and 
Spanish as well as Papago, but lived 
by his skill in driving six-horse 
teams. This paid well, and handling 
horses was a real satisfaction to him; 
hut the people and the rough and 
dreary surroundings of construction 
camps were uncongenial. 

When he had money saved from 
driving horse teams, Juan would 
spend several months at the mu¬ 
seum. The pay was inadequate, but 
he liked the work and the people. 
The university financed his lingu¬ 
istic studies when it could, and once 
sent him to Papago land for a year 
to record the songs and language. 

In November 1911 he came to the 
museum and remained until April 
1912. He divided his time between 
working on the Papago language 
and giving brief talks to museum 
visitors on one aspect or anc>ther of 
the exhibits. 

Ishi and Juan began their rela¬ 
tionship with reserve, but became 
fast friends, each considering the 
other a proper Indian, a person of 
manners, sensibility and dignity. 
Juan knew San Francisco, had 
many friends there, Indian and 
white, and often took Ishi with him 
on occasions he might enjoy. So Ishi 
had at least one friend from his own 
race who was also of the modern 
world. 

But Ishi’s best friend was Profes¬ 
sor Waterman, the first white man 


to converse with him, however halt¬ 
ingly, in Yana. The two men 
instinctively liked each other and 
developed a warm relationship as 
equals. 

Ishi’s second friend was Alfred 
Kroeber. He was about 14 years 
younger than Ishi. But he was the 
responsible head of the museum, 
and in charge of the teaching and 
research programmes in anthro¬ 
pology. He was, in other words, the 
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head man of Ishi’s village, the chief 
to whom one took one’s questions, 
to whom one turned in uncertainty 
and trouble. 

The relationship was one of 
mutual respect, trust and abiding 
affection. Kroeber understood. I’he 
Yana world could be discussed 
comfortably and knowledgeably 
with him; and all things Yana 
became near and natural and 
living once more, as his friend 
talked about them. 


Waterman and Kroeber remained 
Ishi’s closest friends. But a year 
after he came to San P'rancisco, a 
third intimate was added to this 
inner circle. 

Dr. Pope 

One day in the autumn of 1912 
Dr. Saxton Pope, newly appointed 
to the staff of the university’s medi¬ 
cal school, glanced out of a window 
and .saw Ishi behind the adjacent 
museum, absorbcdly fashioning a 
bow. 

lie went out to observe more 
clo>el /, became ecjually absorbed 
and soon had Ishi showing him the 
finer points of archery. That same 
after neon found the two practising 
on the open grass at the edge of 
Sutro Forest; and so began Pope’s 
mastery of the bow and arrow, an 
art which became the passion of his 
later years. * 

Ishi in turn discovered that 
“Popey,” as he pronounced it, was 
an excellent ktiwi, that is to say, 
a powerful shaman or doctor—refer¬ 
ring to Pope’s skill not in surgery 
but in sleight of hand, which Pope 
had originally learnt to entertain 
his own children. Pie now found it 
the open sesame to Ishi’s confidence. 
The two were congenial by both 
temperament and interests, and it 
would be difficult to say which 
meant most to the other. 

Pope and Ishi spent endless hours 
together, speaking a pidgin Yahi- 
English all their own. They tried 
out Ishi’s bows, English longbows 
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and the still usable bows in the 
museum’s collection. They lived 
happily in a Robin Hood world 
where man dominates the denizens 
of wood and stream and prairie by 
his skill with the swift and sound¬ 
less bow. 

Ishi had made friends in Pope’s 
house—the hospital—even before he 
knew Dr. Pope; he now went over 
there so regularly that the hospital 
became the first place to look for 
him. 

He might be in the kitchen, 
seeing food cooked in the outsized 
cauldrons, pots and baking tins; or 
watching the dietitian make up in¬ 
dividual diet trays; or helping with 
the always fascinating work of the 
laundry. When the Chiep found 
Ishi excitedly operating the mangle, 
however, he said no. It was too riskv 
for one uninitiated in machinery. 

Orderlies, nurses, students and 
doctors all knew Ishi and sometimes 
sipped a silent cup of coffee with 
him, or held conversations com¬ 
pounded of gesture, Yahi and Eng¬ 
lish. Ishi was not himself a \uwi, 
but he was knowledgeable about 
Yana medical practices, and any¬ 
thing to do with disease, its cause 
and cure, fascinated him. 

Many of the hospital patients had 
heard of Ishi and enjoyed having 
him look in on them. Dr. Pope en¬ 
couraged him to" make brief but 
frequent visits to the wards. With 
hands folded before him he went 
from one bed to another, stopping 
for a few moments at each. If the 
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patient was asleep or too sick to 
notice him, Ishi looked into his face 
concernedly, but said nothing; if die 
patient was awake and responsive, 
Ishi smiled, said some words in Yahi 
and waved to him upon leaving. 

One day Ishi wandered into a part 
of the building that was strange to 
him, and found himself in a roorh 
where several corpses were laid out 
on marble slabs in various stages of 
classroom dissection. This was a re¬ 
volting and terrifying experience to 
Ishi. 

To the Yahi, as to all Indians 
practising cremation, a dead per¬ 
son’s body is contaminating, its con¬ 
tinued presence perilous both to the 
living and to the dead. The flames 



of the funeral pyre, which cleanly 
destroy the corruptible body, also 
release the incorrupt and indes¬ 
tructible soul for its journey to the 
Land of the Dead. 

Pope tried to make Ishi forget the 
horror and dissection by diverting 
his attention to living surgery. He 
showed him the paraphernalia of 
the white man’s curing ceremonies, 
the intricately curved knives, the 
small scissors, the fine saws and the 
needles of many sizes. Then he gave 
him a white coat and spectator’s 
mask and took him to the visitor’s 
stand in the operating room. 

Ishi watched closely and asked 
relevant questions. His experience 
in skinning, eviscerating and dress- 
ing game gave him much know¬ 
ledge of the internal make-up of 
man. 

Surgery interested him, but it 
troubled him that one person, even 
a doctor, should presume to cut out 
parts of another human body. The 
effects of anaesthesia troubled him 
even more: to induce sleep is to 
cause the soul to leave the body—a 
most serious thing, not to be lightly 
undertaken. The anaesthetist must 
indeed be a good man, lest his 
power tempt him into mischievous 
witchcraft. 

Ishi watched Pope operate many 
time.s. vSome operations he consid¬ 
ered unnecessary, such as removing 
tonsils. Tonsillitis could be cured, 
he said, by rubbing honey on the 
outside of the throat and neck, then 
blowing ashes delicately over the 


inside of the throat from a quill or 
hollow reed. 

But some operations he thought 
legitimate, and Pope’s removal of a 
diseased kidney excited him very 
much, particularly the technique of 
preventing haemorrhage. He could 
not believe that recovery was pos¬ 
sible, and enquired daily until the 
patient was well. From that day, 
Ishi recognized in Popey the born 
\uwi, one who had the gift and the 
skills for becoming a great Yana 
doctor—if only he would fast, keep 
strict taboo, and receive the neces¬ 
sary, pf werful vision. 

The Art of the Hunter 

Pope .nd Ishi once attended a 
Buffalo Bill Wild West Show, 
which they both liked. There were 
a number of Plains Indians in the 
show. 

One of them, a tall, dignified 
Sioux decked out in paint and a 
feather war bonnet, came up to 
Pope and Ishi. The two Indians 
looked at each other in silence for 
several moments. The Sioux then 
asked in perfect English, “What 
tribe of Indian is this?” 

Pope answered, “Yana, from 
Northern California.” 

The Sioux then gently picked up 
a bit of Ishi’s long hair, rolled it be¬ 
tween his fingers, looked critically 
into his face and said, “He is a very 
high grade of Indian^” 

The public certainly thought so; 
Ishi never once lost his romantic 
appeal, and visitors in unforeseen 
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numbers continued to keep the mu¬ 
seum turnstiles clicking. He became 
their link with neolithic man. When 
he fashioned a tool or weapon un¬ 
der their eyes, the long road of 
history, lost in remote darkness, 
became suddenly illuminated and 
telescoped in distance; for man has 
always been the craftsman, the 
maker of tools. 

Ishi busied himself almost from 
his first day with adding to the col¬ 
lection of spears, bows and arrows. 
His industry, and the public appetite 
for watching him work, c|uickly 
outran the museum’s supplies of ob¬ 
sidian, flint, mountain juniper and 
deer sinew. Providing him with raw 
materials became an urgent prob¬ 
lem, for the stone had to be of just 
the proper grade, the wood from 
exactly the right species of tree; 
nothing less would do. 

Ishi was not given to volunteering 
criticism of the white man’s ways. 
But when pressed, he passed judge¬ 
ment somewhat as follows. He 
approved of the conveniences and 
variety of the white man’s world— 
neither Ishi nor any other person 
who has lived a life of hardship and 
deprivation is likely to underrate an 
amelioration of those severities. He 
considered the white man to be 
fortunate, inventive and very, very 
clever; but childlike and lacking 
in a desirable reserve, and in a true 
understanding of nature — her 
mystic face, her terrible and benign 
power. 

The white man comes nearest to 
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that agreeable attunement to nature 
when he goes fishing, perhaps 
because fishing techniques have 
remained virtually unchanged 
through the ages. The weir, seine, 
fish hook, line, rod and harpoon are 
of immemorial antiquity. A fisher¬ 
man today fishing along Mill or 
Deer creeks will have lines of nylon, 
toggles of steel, and complex flies; 
but he could without serious disad¬ 
vantage exchange his own for Ishi’s 
fishing kit and come in with a good 
(iay’s catch (carried in one of Ishi’s 
baskets), as Ishi could have used 
modern tackle with a minimum of 
instruction. No other activity today 
brings man so close to his Slone Age 
ancestors. 

By contrast, Ishi the hunter and 
modern man the hunter share 
neither weapons, techniques nor 
attitudes. Modern man hunts for 
sport, his need being not for the 
animals he kills, but to engage 
briefly and violently in the act of 
killing. Ishi hunted to live, and used 
each hock and hair of the animal he 
killed. Moreover, the bow does not 
lend itself to careless and ignorant 
use as does its modern replacement, 
the gun. 

It was as a hunter that Ishi was 
wholly the skilled artisan and artist. 
His friends who sometimes went on 
expeditions with him found that he 
took no aspect of hunting lightly, 
nor did he ever touch his bow e.xr 
cept with respect and ceremony. He 
was a formidable hunter: he de¬ 
coyed the game, coaxing it ever 
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nearer, with endless patience and 
resourcefulness. 

He moved noiselessly through the 
brush, and if he smelt, heard or 
sighted any game close by, he would 
wait in concealment for hours if 
need be, never giving up a prospect 
once sighted or suspected. If it was 
a rabbit he had seen or smelt he 
would remain hidden, but make 
a kissing sound with two fingers 
pressed against his lips: the soft, 
plaintive cry of a rabbit in distress. 
This drew not only rabbits: a wild¬ 
cat, mountain lion, coyote or bear 
might also respond to this apparent 
invitation to an easy kill. 

In Ishi’s repertoire were also 
the different quail calls, the grey 
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squirrel’s squeak, the honk of wild 
geese, and other bird and animal 
voices. If deer were around, he 
might imitate the whisper of a fawn 
by sucking on a leaf folded between 
his lips. 

This was sure to bring out one 
or several does, uneasy for the safety 
of their young. Or he might put 
over his own head a stuffed deer’s 
head, usually with antlers attached. 
Showing only the head over the top 
of rocks or bush, he would move 
it about, cock it, simulate the 
nibbling of a leaf. This device would 
bring tull-grown doe or buck deer 
within a few yards of him, wary 
but iinatnid. 

Thus did Ishi and other primitive 
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hunters exploit the simple curiosity 
of birds and mammals. But that 
animal curiosity is not available to 
the hunter of gun-shy game; the 
sound of a gun introduces a terror 
which paralyses all other reactions 
and emotions. 

Yana Country Revisited 

In the spring of 1914, Ishi, Water¬ 
man, Kroeber, Dr. Pope and his 
ii-ycar-old son, Saxton, made a 
camping trip into Ishi’s old country, 
the Yahi hcardand. Ishi was most 
reluctant to go, for the unquiet 
ghosts of his murdered people lin¬ 
gered there, and it would be like 
visiting the Land of the Dead. He 
could not speak of this, but he 
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pointed out that there were no 
houses on Mill Creek, no chairs, no 
beds, and no trails either, no way to 
get into the canyons. When his 
friends stubbornly brushed these ob¬ 
jections aside, however, he resigned 
himself to their madness. 

They began the journey by train, 
then continued by pack horse, an 
unaccustomed means of transport 
which made Ishi most uneasy. He 
sat his mount stolidly, remote as a 
wool sack while the party rode 
single-file into the hills. When they 
reached a point beyond which the 
horses could not go, they established 
a base camp, in country as lonely 
as it had been when Ishi lived there. 

Ishi reverted to wearing only a 
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brtechclout and the others took to 
romantically rough undress They 
crossed .ind re crossed Deer Creek, 
on a rope if the passage was rough, 
and with voung S ixton clinging to 
Ishi’s long hair They swam daily in 
the cold stream, they ate game and 
fish which the hunters, Popey and 
Ishi, took with how and arrow and 
spf ir, and grilled on forked sticks 
before m open hre 
The expedition more than ful¬ 
filled tht hopes Waterman and 
Kroeber h id held for it As Ishi 
travelled agiin through the long 
familiar territory, he seemed to have 
a sudden comprehension of a sense 
of history, of the past not as nostal 
gia but as .1 part of a living future 
Through permant nt, painstaking 
record, he and his annihilated tribe 
would live on He told his friends 
whatever he knew ot the old life, so 
that the Yahi too would become 
part of the lengthening parade 
which IS the story of mankind 
Each day something was added 
to his friends’ store of knowledge of 
life during the concealment Each 
day they went to a new place They 
went to Grizzly Bear’s Hiding Place 
where the “smallest nation” was 
living in 1908 when the surveying 
party came unexpectedly upon it. 

Place names, the significance of 
a particular area, the favourite or 
customary hunting, fishing and har¬ 
vesting places, permanent and tem¬ 
porary living sites, the tiny villages, 
the caves, the hidden trails, the exact 
locale of a bear fight, a massacre, a 


close escape, all these became as real 
to the white men as they already 
were to Ishi Here you swung down 
on a rope to the creek far below and 
returned to the bank above without 
iisk of being seen, here were the 
ashes from a funeral pyre, in this 
cave were the bones of the ancestral 
dead, this is a place no Yahi in Ishi’s 
time had ever disturbed The 
memories crowded one on another 
—here and here and here—the 
ordin iry day to day comings and 
goings, the route of the last retreat, 
and th<” igony of the dispersal 

Ishi ^.ive himself over to the ven¬ 
ture, at last wholly, and in the 
sharing ( f places and recollections 
succeeded in closing the gap be¬ 
tween his former world and the 
present one Although these were 
happy days, he became suddenly 
eager to be back in the museum, to 
be home The others were reluctaA: 
to leave, but Ishi eagerly hastened 
che dismantling of the base camp 
and the loading of the pack animals. 
He even took the return horseback 
trip with complaisance 

During the homeward tram ride, 
the four friends made plans to re¬ 
peat their trip the following sprmg, 
in the time of new clover and of the 
big salmon run. But never again 
would they all be together in this 
carefree way. 

The Last Journey Home 

To SURVIVE our civilization, an 
early and continumg^mmunization 
to It IS necessary. Ishi did not have 
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this. He contracted the first com¬ 
mon cold of his life within a few 
weeks of arriving in San Francisco, 
his first pneumonia the same win¬ 
ter. And now, in December 1914, 
he developed a hacking cough, and, 
the following spring, tuberculosis. 

After he had spent three months 
in the hospital, the disease was con¬ 
sidered to be arrested. And that 
summer Ishi went to live with the 
Watermans in Berkeley, where he 
I worked with a linguist who was 
studying the Yahi language. He was 
happy to be part of a household 
and family. Mrs. Waterman and 
the children made much of him, to 
the point where Waterman com¬ 
plained that they held Ishi up to 
him as an example because of his 
amiability and neatness. 

In August, Waterman noticed 
that Ishi tired easily and had little 
appetite. He tried to coax him Id 
eat more and to rest, but at the end 
of the month it was necessary to 
return him to the museum where 
Dr. Pope could look after him. 
Tests then showed the return of 
acute TB symptoms, and Ishi was 
again put in the hospital. 

He was well taken care of there; 
Popey was at hand, and he knew 
many others on the staff. But Water¬ 
man saw that Ishi was constrained 
and unhappy, as also did Edward 
Gifford, the young assistant curator 
who was in charge of the museum 
in Kroeber’s absence (Kroeber be¬ 
ing in Europe for "the summer). 
Recalling the passionate wish of all 
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Indians to be home when death 
comes, the two decided on an un¬ 
usual step. They would pack away 
into basement storage the exhibits 
in the Pacific Islands room—one of 
the largest and the sunniest in the 
museum—and move a bed into it 
for Ishi. 

The room had a wide view over¬ 
looking the park and the hospital. 
From.his bed Ishi could see the steel 
structure of the new hospital under 
construction next door. He watched 
the men at work on the high girders 
with an amused fascination. “All a 
same monkey tee,” he reported. 
Pope visited him several times a 
day, someone of the museum staff 
was in and out at all hours, and 
Warburton nursed him and cooked 
for him so expertly, and kept his 
health chart so professionally, that 
even the exacting Popey could find 
no fault. 

Bulletins were sent regularly to 
Kroeber in Germany, in Britain, 
and finally back in New York City, 
giving Ishi’s afternoon peak tem¬ 
perature, whether he was cheerful or 
depressed, and passing on any 
messages Ishi might have for him. 
Kroeber meanwhile wrote to Ishi 
two or three times a week and sent 
small gifts. Thus, Ishi and the Chiep 
were in touch to the end, although 
Ishi could not reajd or write and a 
continent lay between them. 

Ishi lived on with good days and 
bad, stoical, uncomplaining, inter¬ 
ested in whatever went on, affec¬ 
tionate and responsive. Now that 
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civilization had bestowed upon 
him the gift of tuberculosis he chose 
to fight it according to Pope’s in¬ 
structions and to accept defeat with 
grace, his concern being to make 
himself as small a burden as possible 
to those who cared for him. 

He died on Match 25, 1916. 
Popey, his \uwi, was with him at 
the end. Death came at noon, in 
the season when new clover was 
painting green his native hills, and 
when Deer Creek and Mill Creek 
were swollen with the rush of the 
spring salmon run. 

Ishi was a religious person, his 
mysticism as spontaneous and un¬ 
restrained as his smile. He believed 
according to Yana formula in ihe 
making and peopling of the world 
by gods and demigods, and in the 
taboos laid down by these Old Ones. 
He also believed in a Land of 
the Dead where the mhiIs of Yana 
live out their shadow community 
existence. 

Christian doctrine interested him, 
and seemed to him to be for the 
most part reasonable and under¬ 
standable. But he held to the con¬ 
viction that the White God would 
not care to have Indians in His 
home. He may also have felt that 
the souls of white men would fit 
poorly into a round dance of Yana 
dead. If so, he was too polite to 
say so. 

All Ishi’s friends were concerned 
that he should reach the Land of 
the Dead properly prepared and ac- 
(^utred to take his place among 
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the other Yahi shades. His funeral 
was carried out in accordance with 
Yahi usage. In the coffin in which 
he was cremated were placed one 
of his bows, five arrows, a basket of 
acorn meal, a boxful of shell bead 
money he had saved, a purse full of 
tobacco, three rings, and some ob¬ 
sidian flakes. The ashes, contained 
in a simple black Pueblo jar in¬ 
scribed “Ishi, the Last Yana Indian, 
1916,’’ were placed in a niche at 
Mount Olivet Cemetery. 

Tshi’s savings in the museum safe 
came to 520 half-dollars, it was 
found. Since he had died intestate 
and without living blood relatives, 
the public administrator claimed 
half this sum for tlie state. But the 
other half went where Waterman 
and the others knew Ishi would 
want it to go—to the house of the 

The dean of the medical school 
put Ishi’s gift of 260 half dollars in a 
speci.il fund where it continues to 
contribute to the science of healing, 
a science for which Ishi himself had 
a great curiosity and concern. 

The Pacific Islands exhibit was 
brought up once more from the 
basement and reinstalled in the 
sunny room Ishi had occupied. But 
nothing was the same. Within the 
museum walls there lingered a 
numbing sense of loss, and an un¬ 
wonted silence that would never 
again be interrupted by an irrepres- 
.sibly cheerful Ishi. 

“And so, stoic and unafraid, de¬ 
parted the last wild Indian of 
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America,” Pope wrote of him, in 
words that perhaps best expressed 
the thoughts of all. 

“He closes a chapter in history. 
He looked upon us as sophisticated 
children—smart, but not wise. We 
know many things, and much that 
is false. He knew nature, which is 


always true. His were the qualities 
of character that last for ever. He 
was kind; he had courage and self- 
restraint, and .though all had been 
taken from him, there was no bitter¬ 
ness in his heart. His soul was that 
of a child, his mind that of a 
philosopher.” the end 



A YOUNG lady found herself spending the week-end with a notoriously 
strait-laced family. Fearing that the pyjamas she wore instead of a night¬ 
gown might be considered improper, she caicfclly hid them every morn¬ 
ing when she got up. But one morning, dt breakfast, she suddenly 
realized that she had forgotten them, that they were lying brazenly on 
her bed. Excusing herself, she rushed to her room. The pyjamas had 
disappeared. 

While she was feverishly hunting for them, looking vainly through 
wardrobes and drawers, a dour, elderly maid appeared at the door and ' 
surveyed the scene. 

“If it’s the pyjamas you’re looking for, Miss,” she said, “I put them 
back in the young gentleman's room.” —w. p. 


Food for Thought 

Jessica Mitford, author of Hons and Rebels, told this story about her 
father, Lord Redesdale: 

Father had an enormous library. It had come down through our family 
for generations. But he never read a book! I asked him about this once, 
and he confessed that he had read White Fang by Jack London. “Damn 
good book,” he said. “Enjoyed it. Don’t see any point in reading 
another.” —L g. f. 

My mother once decided that she should lose some weight and sent 
for a diet recommended by a magazine. But after reading it, she threw 
it away in disgust. “They try to make you cut down on foodl” she said. 

—^Malcolm Bradbury 
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It Pays to Increase Your Word Power 


By WiLhRi'.D Funk 

c-^on’t jjh disturbi'cJ if your sc(irt is lower than usnal on tins test, lor some of 
(ht'sc “pairnl” words may piovc troublesome. Tick the word or phrase you 
believe is nearest tn meanint;^ to tlie key word. Answers are on pafj;e lo. 


(1) complement (kom' pic mcnt)--A. 
freight shipment. B; complete niiinher 
C: (kitteting comment. Ij. strong force 

(2) compliment (kom' pli inent) A cx- 
piession of praise. B‘ powcilul group 
(h duplicate copy. D- cargo. 

(.'!) resource (re sors')—A: request for 
protection, ii. rescive source irf supply. 
O dcm.ind. D: origin. 

(4j recourse (re c6i-s') A: rcjictition. B' 
raee ir.itk C: something ready when 
neetleil. D .ipphcatioa for help. 

{?>) tortuous (tor' tfi us)- A: rough B 
full of turns. C. burning. D: cruel 

(b) torturous (tor' tur us) A: winding 
B: morally irregular. C: painful. D: hot, 

(7) conscript (ktm' skript)-- A: compul¬ 
sorily enrolled recruit. B: reproduction 
in writing. prisoner. D: enclosed area. 

(8) transcript (tran'skript) -rV: change or 
alteration. B: information or news. C. 
copy. D: going across. 

(9) disquisition ^dis kwi zish' un) -A: 
cross-examination. B: unrest. C: mental 
inclination. D: formal discourse. 

(10) inquisition (m kwl zlsh' un)—A: 
punishment. B: long speech. C: thor¬ 
ough investigation. D. curiosity. 


(II) disport (dis port') A: to be wasteful, 
B'getriilol (' hrag. D amuse. 

(J'2) deport (tic port') : to leave B; 
ii’ipnson (I hanish. D make known. 

(18) colloquy (koK o kwi) A- confer- 
(iKe. B- (lie of p.ipcrs. aiguinent. 
n Itcruie. 

(14) obloquy (db' lo kwi)---\ dispute. 
B: humility (, abusive langii.ige D: 
courtesy 

(I.S) temporize (tetn' po iTxe) to dc- 
livLi an imprep.ired s|)eeth B pursue a 
policy ot del.iy. C li.irden. i): grow 
angry. 

(lb) e.xtemporize (cks tern' p<> ii/c)- A: 
to make on the s|iui of the moment, 
B honoui. ( . play lor time. 1). talk on 
.ind on, 

(17) hypercritical (hi pei kill' i kal) A: 
desperately ill. B. very w'lily. C: eom- 
jiletely insincere D. excessively fault- 
iinding. 

(18) hypocritical (hip o kiit' i kill) A: 
fussy. B’ ciucial. C; pertaining to one 
who professes to be what he is not. D: 
unduly harsh in judgement. 

(19) prescribe (pre skrihe') to forbid. 
B; order. C: limit. D; explain. 

(20) proscribe (pro skribc')—A: to pro¬ 
tect. B: announce. C: command. O; 
prohibit. 


(JVoiv to page lo) 
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• DET-WASHED Clothes look BRIGHTER 

Det’s special washing properties give your 
clothes a new-like brightness 

• DET-WASHED Clothes look WHITER 
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• DET-WASHED means washed the 
Modern Way. Det washes efficiently both 
in hard and soft water and it gives abundant 
lather. Det is safe for all fabrics —cottons, 
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The finest fan in circulation 

There IS no secret beh:nd the growing popularity of Kassels Fans 

• The fans give voluminous breeze at low current consumption, 
are fitted with ball-bearings at both ends and work, silently. 

• Rigid quality control at every stage of production ensures a 
uniloiin high standard 

• They have totally enclosed motors and all the parts are 
interchangeable 

• Kassels Fans conform to British and other standard 
specifications and arc supplied regularly to the Central and State 
Governments. 
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If you are travelling to London 
this year choose AIR FRANCE 


Three fights weekly to Paris from Delhi—Tiiesrlays 
-Thursdays—Sundays - one weekly flight from 
Calcutta-every Saturdav-by Boeing Jet Intercontinental, 
of course, with immediate connections to London... 
but, if you are not in a hurry, why not take advantage 
of your trip to visit Paris on your way at no extra fare ? 



^ offers you on each flight the choice between the 
comfort of the Economy Fare Class and the luxury of 
the First Class with King size seats, French cuisine and 
Promenade bar. May we remind you that when you 
plan to travel, the first person to see is your Air France 
appointed Travel Agent . he is an expert! 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST AIRLINE 
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(1) complement IV Number or quantiry 
rcquircti to lill or complete; as, “'rhe 
vessel carrieil its peacetime cnm{)lemcni 
of men.” batin comfilcmtntum, “that 
which completes.” 

(2) compliment A: Kxpression of ad¬ 
miration or praise; as, to pay a person a 
compliment. Latin complere., “to fill up.” 

(d) resource - U • Reserve source <jf 
strength, supfily or support, as, to ex- 
haiisl every resource. J.atin remrp^ere, “to 
rise again.” 

(4) recourse - I)- Resort to or application 
for help, as, to have recourse to the 
library. I.atm rccurrere, “to run hack.” 

(5) tortuous -II; Pull of turns, twists or 
bends; as, a tortuous mountain trail. Latin 
tortuosus, “full of turns.” 

(6) torturous C: Ouclly painful; agoniz¬ 
ing; as, hours of torturous worry. Latin 
torquere, “to torture.” 

(7) conscript- A: Recruit; one compul¬ 
sorily enrolled in one of the Services. 
Uitin conscribere, “to enrol.” 

(8) transcript—C: Handwritten or ly[>ed 
copy of an original. 1-atin transcribere, “to 
copy.” 

(9) disquisition—D: Pormal discourse 
based on careful research; elaborate 
essay. Latin disqutrere, “to incjuirc dili¬ 
gently.” 

(10) inquisition - C: 'I'horough investiga¬ 
tion; judicial or official inquiry, often 
with the intent to fix guilt, laitin /«- 
quirere, from in, “in,” and quaerert, “to 
seek.” 

(11) disport—I): To amuse or divert; as, 
to disport oneself in the water. Old 
French desporter, from des (Latin dis-, 
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“away” or “apart”) and porter, “to carry.” 
(Originally, “to carry away from work.”) 

(12) deport -C; 'I'o banish; exile; trans¬ 
port; as, to deport a criminal alien. Latin 
departure, “to remove, convey away.” 

(13) colloquy A; ('.onfcrencc; mutual 
(and usually formal) discussion; as, a 
colloquy about literary aflairs. Latin col- 
loqut, “to speak together.” 

(14) obloquy C: Abusive language; pub¬ 
lic defamation; calumny; as, to sulijcct a 
[icrson to obloquy. Latin obloqm, “to speak 
against.” 

(15) temporize B: To pursue a policy of 
(LI y, to avoid immediate decision in 
( ' ler to gain time; as, “He didn’t dare 
refuse, so he tried to tempori':;^." French 
temtmriser. 

(18) c.vtemporize - A: 'fo make or do on 
the spur of the moment, without prepara¬ 
tion; improvise; as, to extemporize a 
speech. Latin extemporalis, “without prior 
consideration.” 

(17) hypercritical—D: lixcessivcly ^fault¬ 
finding; unfairly critical; as, a hypercritical 
review. Greek hyper, “over,” and kritikos, 
“able to judge.” 

(18) hypocritical—C: Pertaining to one 
who professes to be what he is not in 
order to win approval, as, a hypocritical 
person. Greek hypokrites, “one who acts 
a part.” 

(19) prescribe—B; To order or direct; 
dictate, lay down as a rule of action; as, 
to prescribe the hours of study. Latin 
praescribere, “to write beforehand.” 

(20) proscribe- D: To prohibit; de¬ 
nounce; condemn; as, to proscribe smok¬ 
ing. Latin proscribere, “to publish, out¬ 
law.” 

Vocabulary Ratings 


20— 19 correct... excellent 

18 ■ 16 correct.good 

15—14 correct.fiiif 
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Philips’ international experi¬ 
ence and know-how. 
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For a free copy of the Glaxo Baby Book, send 
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A world-famous research in¬ 
stitute has discovered a 
new substance which 
helps to shrink and heal 
haemorrhoids a new painless 
way. It relieves itching and 
pain in minutes, then speeds 
healing of the injured tissues all 
while actual reduction (shrinking) 
takes place. 

Tests conducted under doctors’ 
observations proved this so—even 
in cases of 10 to 20 years’ stand¬ 
ing. And most amazing of all 
this very striking improvement 
was maintained over a period of 
many months ! 

In fact, results were so thorough 
that sufferers were able to make 
such statements as “Haemorrhoids 
have ceased to be a problem.” 


Haemorrhoids 
No Longer 
A Problem 


Sujferrrs state new healing sub¬ 
stance relieves itch, burn and 
pain it shrinks Hamorrhoids 

All this was accomplished without 
the use of narcotics, astringents 
or anaesthetics of any kind. ^ 

'riie secret is the remarkable new 
healing substance (Bio-Dyne*) 
which quickly helps heal injured 
cells and stimulates regrowth 
of healthy tissue again. It is 
offered in ointment form called 
Preparation H.* In addition to 
actually shrinking haemorrhoids— 
Preparation H lubricates and 
makes elimination less painful. 
It helps prevent infection, a 
principal cause of haemorrhoids. 

If you suffer from haemorrhoids, 
write today for a Free copy of the 
booklet, "New Treatment for 
Piles” to Dept. S. K. Geoffrey 
Manners & Co.,Ltd. P.O.Box 976 , 
Bombay 1 . * Tmde Mark 



Your daily worries and anxieties tend to throw 
your digestive system out of balance. You feel 
depressed, upset over trifles, tense and listless. 

Get back your normal health and maintain 
It with minerals and salts. Only Kruschen Salts 
has the perfectly balanced combination 
of these vital ingredients. 




To relieve yourself of the cause of pain in muscles 
and joints, rheumatism, gout, lumbago, sciatica, 
eczema and other skin diseases—take just a spoon¬ 
ful of Kruschen Salts with your morning drink. 
It gives you the full benefit of the health-giving 
minerals and salts so essential to maintaining your 
normal health. 


ONLY 

KRUSCHEN SALTS 
GIVES YOU 
THIS 

y-my/tenw 

Flushes the kidneys . 
Activates sluggish 
liver . Purifies the 
blood . Prevents 
constipation and 
cleanses the stomach 



Now available at all chemists and druggists 

© A NICHOLAS PRODUCT 
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■ Quickens digestive 
action . Makes you 
relish your food * Re¬ 
tains vital salt balance 
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Now yours iii a single huge volume 
—luxuriously hound and superbly 
illustiated — SIX classic 
stories of 


THRILLS, CHILLS AND INTRIGUE 


all in the sjiecial editions that won 
u»uversala( tiaim when published in 
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THE DESPERATE HOURS 

6(/ /o'>( ph Hayt'y 
In their cjUiet suburban 
house the Hilliard family 
lit* d cut oft from out 
side by the horroi in their 
inidsi I In \ (.ould do nothing but pray 
for its( ue— as tin di speiatp hours ticked 
b\ ^ 

b >4 Anlre, Ihut-tch) 



HEATHER MARY 

bif J M Scott 
Win «hd ( di Carrington 
choose as his on w si\ mon 
who had known his late 
will > Was ofu IIsponsible 
for her dtath As the vessel pitches 
tiuough stoirnv stas, tension aboard 
hei glows IS taut as her rigging 
{Published by Hodder <L Stougfiton) 



FIRST TRAIN TO BABYLON 

by Max Ehrlich 
Maltha RadclifTe opened 
> the letter, and her peace 
of mind was shattered— 
jor U accused her husband of a cold¬ 
blooded murder As she struggles to find 
the truth, every »ow discovery takes 
her nearer to heartbreak 


{Published by Victor OoUanez) 










TO CATCH A THIEF 

hi/ Davtfl Dodge 
A daring thief la imitating the 
methods of reformed exfraeks 
man John Robio—he must rateh 
this thief before the gendarmes 
catch him. The thrilling double 
chasi? ends with n climax that will astonish you. 

(PuhUxheil hi) Michael Jojteph) 

EAST SIDE GENERAL 

bg Frank (1. slaughter 
Kmergericies are common in hospi 
tals. But the <*mergency that con 
tronts the staff of the Kast Side 
tleneral is of a kind that none of 
them has faced before. How the doctors, nurses 
and patients react makes a spellbinding story 
{Fublushrtl hi/ Jarroldn) 

THE SLEEPING PARTNER bg Winston (iraham 
Inventor Mike Granville is suddenly faced with 
the disappearance of his wife. His search for her 
leads to some unexpected places, and gra<lually 
takes on a desperate urgency. For not only his 
marriage is at stake — but also a woman’s life! 
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Reader’s Digest 


^‘‘(loinpared with what we oui>ht to he, 
we are only half awake ... H e are making use of 
only a small part of our possible mental and physual resources." 

A great philosopher offers some piactical ways to improve perjormajice 



By Wii i lAM )amls 


VERYONE knows 
what It IS to start 
a piece ol work, 
cither intellectual 
or muscular, feel¬ 
ing stale. And 
everybody knows 
what it is to ‘warm up” to his job. 
The process of warming up gets 
particularly striking in the phenom¬ 
enon known as “second wind.” 

U.sually we make a practice of 
stopping an occupation as soon as 
we meet the first layer of fatigue. 
We .have then walked, played or 


worked “c'liough,” .so we desist. But 
if an unusual iiecessitv lorces us on¬ 
ward, a sur[)rising thing occurs, d'he 
taliguc gets worse up to a certain 
point, when, gradually or .suddenly, 
it passes away and we are fresher 
than before. 

We have ('vidently rapped a new 
level of energy. There may be layer 
after layer of tins experience, a third 
and a fVairth “wind.” We find 
amounts ot c*ase and power that we 
never dreamed ourselves to own, 
sources of strength habitually not 
taxed, because habitually we never 
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push through the obstruction of 
fatigue. 

Most of us may learn to live in 
perfect comfort on higher levels of 
power. Everyone knows that on any 
given day there arc energies slum¬ 
bering in him which the incite¬ 
ments of that day do not call forth. 
Compared with what we ought to 
be, we are only half awake. Our 
fires arc damped, our draughts are 
checked. We arc making u.sc of only 
a small part of our possible mental 
and physical resources. 

Only the very exceptional indi¬ 
viduals push to their extremes. To 
what do these better men owe their 
escape from the habit to which the 
rest of us fall prey—the habit of in- 
ferioritv to our full .self ^ The answer 
is plain; cither some unusual 
stimulus fills them with emotional 
excitement, or some unusual idea of 
necessity induces them to make an 
extra effort of will. 

A new position of rcspon.sibility, 
for example, will usually reveal a 
man to be far stronger than was sup¬ 
posed. Cromwell’s career is an 
example of how war will wake up a 
man. 

Every case of illness nursed by 
wife or mother is a proof of what 
effect duty’s appeal may produce 
in individuals, and where can one 
find greater examples of sustained 

Wii.LiAM jAMts ( 1842 - 1910 ), teacher, psy¬ 
chologist and philosopher, drew much of his 
insight into life from his own early battles 
with delicate health and emotional crises. 


endurance than in those thousands 
of homes where the woman keeps 
the family going by taking all the 
thought and doing all the work, 
sewing, scrubbing, saving, helping 
neighbours.? If she does a bit of 
scolding now and then, who can 
blame her.? 

Despair, which lames most peo¬ 
ple, makes others wake up fully. 
Every battle or shipwreck or polar 
expedition brings out some hero 
who keeps the whole company in 
heart. 

Following a terrible colliery ex- 
plosloi in France, 200 corpses were 
exhumed. After 20 days of excava¬ 
tion the rescuers heard a voice. "Me 
void," '>aid the first man unearthed. 
He was a collier who had taken 
command of others in the dark¬ 
ness, disciplined and cheered them 
and brought them out alive. 

Such experiences show how, tin¬ 
der excitement, our organism will 
sometimes perform its physiological 
work. But the normal opener of 
deeper and deeper levels of energy 
is the will. The difficulty is to use it, 
to make the effort that the word 
implies. 

A single successful effort of moral 
volition, such as saying no to some 
habitual temptation, or performing 
some courageous act, will launch a 
man on a higher level of energy for 
days and weeks, and give him a new 
range of power. 

“In the act of uncorking a bottle 
of whisky which,,! had brought 
home to get drunk on,” a man said 
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to me, “I suddenly found myself 
running out into the garden, where 
I smashed it on the ground. I felt 
so happy and uplifted after this act, 
that for two months I wasn’t 
tempted to touch a drop.” 

The best practical knowers of the 
human soul have invented disci¬ 
plines to keep the deeper levels 
constantly in reach. Prince Pucckler- 
Muskau wrote to his wife from 
England that he had invented “a 
sort of artificial resolution respect¬ 
ing things that are difiiciilt of per¬ 
formance. My device,” he continues, 
“is this: / give my word of honour 
most solemnly to myself to do or to 
leave undone this or that. I am of 
course extremely cautious in the use 
of this expedient, but when once 
the word is given I hold it to be per¬ 
fectly irrevocable. I find something 
very satisfactory in the thought that 
man has the power of framing such 
props and weapons out of trivial 
materials, indeed out of nothing, 
merely by the force of his will.” 

Our energy budget is like our 
nutritive budget. Physiologists say 
that a man is in “nutritive equili¬ 
brium” when day after day he 
neither gains nor loses weight. Just 
so, one can be in what I might call 
“efficiency equilibrium” on aston¬ 
ishingly difierent quantities of 
worl;^ no matter .in what direction 
the work may be measured. It 
may be physical work, intellectual 


work, moral work or spiritual work. 

Of course there are limits: trees 
don’t grow into the sky. But the fact 
remains that men, pushing their 
energies to the extreme, mav in a 
vast number of cases keep the pace 
up day after day, and find no reac¬ 
tion of a bad sort, as long as decent 
hygienic conditions arc preserved. 
A man’s more active rate of ener¬ 
gizing does not wreck him, for the 
organism adapts itself. As the rate 
of waste augments, .so docs the rate 
of repair. 

I sav the rate and not the time of 
repair. The busiest man needs no 
more hours of rest than the idler. 
Some years ago a researcher kept 
three young men awake for four 
days and nights. When his observa¬ 
tions on them were finished, the 
subjects slept themselves out. All 
awoke from this sleep completely 
refreshed, but the one who took the 
longest to restore himself from his 
vigil slept only one-third more time 
than vvas normal for him. 

It is evident that our organism has 
stored-up reserves of energy that are 
ordinarily not called upon—deeper 
and deeper strata of cxplosible ma¬ 
terial, ready for use by anyone who 
probes so deep. The human indi¬ 
vidual usually lives far within his 
limits. In rough terms, we may say 
that a man who energizes below his 
normal maximum fails by just so 
much to profit by his chance at life. 


Condensed from "The Energies of Aten,” and reprinted by permission of Paul R. Reynolds & Son. 
‘‘The Energies of Aten” was originally published in ‘‘Aiemortes and Studies” in 1911 by Longmans, 
Green & Co,, Inc. This essay also appears in “Great Essays,” edited by Houston Peterson 



Drama in Real Life 


The Boy 

Who 

Plunged 

Ooer 

Niagara 

Hy Lawkenct Eiiiott 

w usT Ai rrK 8 a.m. on SaturHay. 

July 9 , k/io, James Honey- 
' cult came olT the night shift 
at a Niagara i^'alls hydroelectric 
project. Sleep, though, was not on 
his mind -not on a fine summer 
morning with a trim new outboard 
motor-boat tied to th(‘ dock <it 
I.ynch’s Trailer Court, a caravan 
site, where he lived. 

I loncycutt was 40, an affable man 
who had had to leave his family m 
North Carolina when he had come 
north to work on the power project. 


He found the week-ends long and 
lonely. So, after breakfast, he drove 
to the home of Frank Woodward, 
one of the carpenters in his crew. 
Over coffee Honeycutt sprang his 
surprise: hiiw would the Wood¬ 
ward youngsters, 17-year-old De- 
•inne and her 7-year-old brother, 
Roger, like to go for a boat trip^ 

Deanne, awed hy the tumultuous 
river, which she had seen only once, 
was reluctant. Ihit with little Roger 
jumping with glee and her mother 
urging her to go along “You’ll 
have a ch.mce for a .swim at Lynch’s 
later Deanne changed into a 
bathing-suit, and the three set out. 

.Soo') Honeycutt was casing his 
green .luminium runabout away 
from the Lynch dock, his pride and 
inexperience both obvious in the 
cautious way he manoeuvred clear 
of other boats around the landing. 
In mid.strcam he turned the slc^k 
r4-foot craft down-river and offered 
the tiller to Roger. His face grin¬ 
ning above the brilliant orange life¬ 
jacket he wore, the boy took hold. 

IX'annc, in the bow, relaxed. Mr 
Honeycutt was confident^enough to 
let Roger steer. When they passed 
under the Crand Island Bridge, 
gateway to the American side of the 
fall.s, she waved gaily at the cars 
passing far overhead. 

John Hayes had cros.sed the bridge 
an hour earlier, fie and his wife had 
come to Niagara Falls for the week¬ 
end and now, like diousands of 
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other tourists, were taking snapshots 
and marvelling at the incredible 
power of the famous cataracts. 

Past noon, they crossed the foot¬ 
bridge to Cioat Island, which splits 
the Niagara into two sets of leaping 
rapids, its sheer northern end over¬ 
looking the awesome cleft into 
which both the American and the 
Horseshoe falls plunge. Down-river 
from the falls, so far below him that 
It looked like a toy in a bath-tub, 
Haves could see a vessel clocked 
under the Canadian clilTs. 

It was one of the twcj Maids of the 


Mist, ships that take turns at cruis¬ 
ing up into the “vShoc.” There, 
within 150 feet of the wet-black 
rocks at the very loot of the Horse¬ 
shoe Falls, surrounded by wild fly¬ 
ing spray and deafened bv the roar 
of the torrent, tourists come face to 
face with one of nature’s great ex¬ 
travagances. 

Now at not cjuite i2.:5o, Captain 
Clifford Keech, of Maid of the Mist 
II, was loading up for his seventh 
cruise of tlie day From the wheel- 
hf)nse he watched as the mate, Mur¬ 
ray Haitling, collected tickets from 
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the 65 passengers. Captain Keech 
could not know it, but what would 
soon be hailed as “the Miracle of 
Niagara’’ was in the making. 

The Niagara River is, in effect, 
an ever-narrowing trough, draining 
the North American mid-continent. 
Plunging north with the overflow 
from Lake Eric and the three Great 
Lakes to the west, it drops a precipi¬ 
tous 326 feet in its ^6-mile length, 
flings 82-^,650 gallons of water a 
second over the 161-foot falls and 
swirls through the world’s most 
treacherous rapids before spending 
' its fury in the vastness of Lake 
Ontario. 

Its violence has always attracted 
daredevils. In steel drums or padded 
barrels, at least seven stunters have 
gone over the Horseshoe, (^nly four 
survived. Suicides find in the falls 
the savage end they crave. Scarcely 
a month passes but one is whisked 
over the brink. Dashed to the rocks 
below, thrust into wild eddies and 
currents, their broken bodies have 
almost invariably been cast to the 
surface at the Matci of the Mist 
exactly four days later. 

Jim Honeycutt, again at the tiller, 
seemed unconcerned as the little 
outboard, now - four miles down¬ 
stream from Lynch’s and only a 
mile or so above the falls, came 
bouncing past the long breakwater 
that evens the river’s flow. Deanne, 
though, was getting nervous. This 
was not the broad, friendly river 
they had started out on. It was 



boiling, leaping turbulently along 
the pronounced downhill pitch, 
breaking white against glistening 
rocks. The thunder of pounding 
water grew louder in her ears. 

At about this time, a Goat Island 
sightseeing guide was telling a 
group of tourists that the control 
structure out on the river was the 
point beyond which nothing could 
keep from being swept over the 
falls. One tourist gestured at the 
little green boat and said, “What 
about that.?’’ The guide ran for a 
telephone. But it was already too 
late 

With the runabout almost abreast 
of C^iat Island, Honeycutt finally 
brought the bow around. For one 
tenuous moment, the y^-horse- 
p>owcr motor beat against the re¬ 
morseless current, barely making 
headway. Then, with a piercing 
whine, it began to race futilely;Vhe 
propeller pin had sheared. 

As the boat swept down-stream 
stern-first, Honeycutt lunged for die 
oars. Though he pulled frantically, 
he hardly slowed the boat’s back¬ 
ward rush. He yelled to Deanne, 
“Put on the life-jacket!’’ 

The girl’s fingers were stiff as she 
laced tight the boat’s only other 
jacket. In the stern, face suddenly 
turned white, Roger called, “Dee- 
dee, I’m scared.” He began stum¬ 
bling towards her. 

“No!” she screamed, terrified 
that he would tip them over. “Stay 
there, Roger! Well be swimming 
at Lynch’s soon.” 







“No, wcVc going to drown!” he 
cried. But he sat down and, clinging' 
to the thwart, began to sob quietly. 
They were in the full rapids now, 
the water solid white and tearing 
them towards the falls. Smashing off 
a rock, then caught by a vicious rip, 
the stern flew straight up. 

“Hang on 1 ” Honeycutt cried out, 
but there was nothing to hang on to. 
He and Roger were thrown over 
Deanne’s head. Then the water 
snatched at her. She grabbed for the 
overturned hull, but it slid from be¬ 
neath her fingers. 

Honeycutt grabbed Roger’s arm, 
fighting to hold the boy’s head out 
of the water. But the furious cur¬ 
rents tore them apart. The rapids 
wrenched Roger down, spun him 
round. Then all at once he was free, 
thrust out over the edge of the falls, 
dropping through space. 

John Hayes saw the boat turn over. 
He and his wife had been walking 
down the steps towards Terrapin 
Point, the railed tip of Goat Island 
that looks out over the lip of the 
Horseshoe. “Look!” he shouted, 
and went racing for the river. 

As he ran, he spied Deanne 
Woodward’s vivid life-jacket. He 
dashed up-river, past dozens of 
stunned tourists, trying to get closer 
to her. Above the roar of the cata¬ 
ract he heard her crying out for 
help. He leaned over the guard-rail 
so that she could see him. 

“Here!” he called out. “Hey, 
girl I Swim over here I ” 


Deanne saw him, but shook her 
head hopelessly. She was unable to 
make any real progress. 

“Try!” Hayes called. He ran 
down-river to get ahead of her,’ and 
leaned farther over the rail. “Try!” 

The current was sweeping her in¬ 
exorably closer to the falls’ jagged 
rim. Hayes stretched his arm out, 
though the girl was still far beyond 
reach. Deanne was at the very edge 
of exhaustion. Her legs ached from 
being pounded against the rocks. 
“Help me!” she pleaded with 
Haves, the thunder of death a bare 
20 feet away. Quickly he climbed 
over the guard-rail. He was only a 
foot above the rushing water, cling¬ 
ing to the rail with one hand. He 
cried out, “You’ve got to try, hear.? 
I” 

The sharpness of his voice stirred 
a last, hidden resource in Deanne. 
Doggedly she buried her face in 
the water and pulled once more 
against its clutch. When she looked 
up again, Hayes was almost direedy 
above her. Desperately she cast out 
as she went sweeping by—^and 
caught his thumb. Hayes’s hand 
closed round hers. 

His foot wedged behind the rail, 
the weight of the girl and the awful 
force of the rapids tearing on his 
fingers, Hayes thought that they 
would both go over. He called for 
help. A man broke out of the cluster 
of spellbound sightseers. Vaulting 
the rail, John Quattrochi, another 
tourist, leaned down and grabbed 
Deanne’s wrist. For a long moment 
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the three hung on, straining. Then 
the two men pulled the girl from the 
rushmg water and lifted her over 
the guard-rail. 

Deanrie Woodw.ird had been just 
ten feet from the tails, closer than 
anyone had ever come before being 
plucked to safet\. As she lav on the 
ground, she gasped, “Mv brother I 
Mv br(jther’s still in there Please 
save him ' ” 

P)Ut Quattrochi had seen Jloger 
go over the falls. Sottlv he said, 
“Say a pr.iver lor \our brother.” 

Maid of the Mist II, its decks 
heaving, drenched bv sprav and 
suriounded bv thunder, v as almost 
at its turning-point )ust below 
Horseslu)C Falls. At the wheel C^ip- 
tain Keech peered into the chaos of 
white water. When, at 12.52, he 
spotted a iiobbing orange object 
straight ahe.id, he craned forward 
in amazement. He barked into his 
ship to-shore phone: “T his is 
Keech There’s a kid in a l,le-)acket 
floating round up here and- -mavbe 
I’m crazv, bur I think he’s alive i” 

Though Roger Woodward was 
indeed alive—the first human being 
to survive a drop over Niagara Falls 
without elaborate protection—his 
peril was not vet past. He was drift¬ 
ing close to the huge port of an 
Ontario bvdro plant and might yet 
be dragged into the opening. 

The Maid came about and bore 
down on the boy from up-stream, 
using the full reverse power of both 
engines to hold a position against 


the driving current. From the star- 
' board bow, Hartling, the mate, and 
a deck-hand, Jack Hopkins, threw 
;i life belt towards the tiny figure in 
the water. It fell short. They hauled 
It in and threw again. On the third 
try the lifebelt bobbed to within an 
arm’s length of the thrashing boy. 
He crawled up on to it. A moment 
later, Roger Woodward lav on the 
deck of the Maid, shivering under 
the blankets piled on him. “Plea.se 
find my sister,” he said. “She and 
Mr. Flonevcutt fell into the water, 
too.” 

An emergency launch, respond¬ 
ing m Keech’s c.ill, searched the 
swirling cauldron for h.ilf an hour, 
but found only the au.vili.irv petrol 
tank, all that w'as ever recovered of 
I loneycutt’s runabout. 

Meanwhile, high up on Cioat Fs- 
land, hundreds had seen the boy in 
the orange life-jacket [Hilled aboard 
the Maid of the Mist, “d’hey’vt ggt 
\our brother,” Haves told DcMune 
just before she was whisked ofT to 
the hospital “I think he’sO.K.” 

“Thank you, Hod,” said the girl, 
and closed her eves. 

y 

Roger was taken to a Canadian hos¬ 
pital, where an hour later his 
mother and father came to tell him 
that Deanne, too, had been rescued. 
In a few days both youngsters, 
incredibly uninjured except for 
superficial bruises, were released. 

How did Roger Woodward sur¬ 
vive^ 

River men region that Roger’s 
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lightness held him on top of the 
water’s surge; that, as he was thrust 
over the brink, he flew along and 
down the crest as though going over 
a slide, thus avoiding the deadly 
rocks and turbulence at the falls’ 
base Though he had dropped 161 
feet at an estimated 75 miles an 
hour, his life-)acket had forced him 
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back to the surface before he lost 
consciousness. 

But the mighty falls did not go 
completely unappeased. On Wed 
nesdav, July 13, the body of Jim 
Honeycutt turned up at the Maid of 
the Mii't landing. It was four days, 
almost to the hour, from the mo¬ 
ment he had been swept to his death. 


THE BOY WHO PLUNGED OVER NIAGARA 



Geiitlemen in Retirement 

Sir Sydney Smith, expert on the medical aspects of crime, says of his 
retirement; "I find that before you retire you promise yourself to do all 
sorts of things, but a gieat part of your time is taken up with putting 
them (/tf, and escntually you devise a system of putting things off that 
takes up all of your time.” -At.c n 

A K)RMbR railway worker, aged 80, has never really retired. I’rom his 
home by the railway line, he counts the wagons on every goods train 
that passes. One Sunday at a family picnic his son noticed that he was 
Ignoring a passing train and asked, “Wliy aren’t you counting the 
wagons^" 

Answered the old man : “1 don’t work on Sundays.” —m r 

On thf day of my uncle’s retirement my aunt received a sympathy 
card from a group of friends. ,She was puzzled until she noted that 
every signatory was the wife of a man who had already retired. 

—Contributed bv Mrs. M. AlbriKh* 
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Sales Slip 

A MiDULh-AGED couple Were hoping to buy a fur coat, and the woman 
had narrowed her choice down to two—one a high-priced luxury model, 
the other somewhat less expensive. Eager to press home the expensive 
sale by which shq would get a large commission, the assistant urged 
breezily, “Oh, go ahead and spend his money. If you don’t, he’ll only 
spend it on his second wife.” 

There was a long, frosty silence. Then the customer snapped, “I atn his 

second wife.” —Contributed by Dan Bennett 
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“/(? is the best of actual nations f said an American philosopher 
surveying the power and glory of Britain in 18^0, Now^ the power 
has declined^ but a distinguish’d American of today finds 
Britain still a land of astonishing influence and 
fine qualities. Here is his tribute 



By Henry Stf.ei,e Commager 


Greece in the ancient 
world, Britain in the 
modern, are the great 
paradoxes of history. A. 
congeries of small city- 
states, constantly war¬ 
ring with one another, 
without resources but those of the 
sea, the Cireeks nevertheless spread 
their domain over the whole of the 
Mediterranean and then, through 
Rome, over the Western world. 

Great Britain’s has been in a sense 
a more spectacular achievement 
than that of Greece. 

A little island on 
civilization, with an 
climate and torn for 


the edge of 
inhospitable 
centuries by 
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war, she has nonetheless exercised 
dominion over mind and spirit out 
of all proportion to her size and 
material strength. 

In that period which witnessed 
her ascendancy, England was com¬ 
peting with two nations larger, 
more populous and more powerful 
—Spain and France. Yet it was 
England that triumphed in the 
end. 

Men and women on the American 
prairies and in the Australian hin¬ 
terland and the streets of Bombay 
speak the English language; judges 
in Toronto and San Francisco and 
Trinidad apply the common law; 
and Shakespea^p is more nearly 

York Times Magmine 
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universal than any other author of 
modern times. 

This is taken for granted in 
America, but should not be. After 
all, why should Americans speak 
English, when more than half the 
population is of non-British stock 
Why do American courts apply the 
' common law rather than the 
Roman ? Whv should American col- 

d 

leges and universities be based on 
English or Scottish models, rather 
than on Continental.? 

It was in the nineteenth century 
that Britain reached the apogee of 
her power. When Queen Victoria 
sat on the throne, British adminis¬ 
trators gave justice in India and 
Africa; the products of British fac¬ 
tories and mills flooded the Conti¬ 
nent, Lombard Street financed 
American and Argentine railways; 
children throughout the world read 
Treasure Island and the works of 
Kipling. 

What Ralph Waldo Emerson said 
in the 1850’s remained true through 
the century: “If there be one test of 
national genius universally accepted, 
it is success; and if there be one suc¬ 
cessful country in the universe for 
the last millennium, that country is 
England. It is the best of actual 
nations.’’ 

The First World War bled Britain 

Hfnry Steele Comhacer, now Professor 
of History and American Studies at Amherst 
College, Massachusetts, has been a professor 
of American history at both Oxford and 
Cambridge. During the war he was attached 
to the War Office in London. 
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white, and the years thereafter saw 
the Empire become a Common¬ 
wealth and economic supremacy 
cross the Atlantic. The Second 
World War drained Britain of her 
resources and shattered her econo¬ 
my; if Churchill did not preside 
over the liquidation of the Empire, 
his successors did. 

By the mid-twentieth century it 
was clear that Britain had become a 
secondary power. 

Yet, for all her decline in strength, 
there has been no corre.sponding de¬ 
cline in influence. India achieves in¬ 
dependence, but English is the one 
language common to this nation of 
nearly 500 million people. The new 
nations of Africa set up on their 
own, but with English parliamen¬ 
tary institutions, in so far as they 
can make them work. 

What is the explanation of this 
persistence of British influence.? 
What accounts for the fascination 
that England still exercises over the 
minds of men.? 

First! England has been there a 
long time—which is another way of 
saying that she has staying power. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes observed 
that a good part of greatness is sim¬ 
ply in being there. England has 
been there for so many centuries 
now that we cannot imagine the 
world without her. 

Other nations go through revolu¬ 
tion and counter-revolution; they 
change constitutions and govern¬ 
ments; they even change character. 
England stays put. 
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Second, England has had longer 
experience with political and consti¬ 
tutional institutions of value to the 
rest of the world than any other 
nation. Some of them, in a sense, she 
invented. What she did not invent 
—such as federalism and judicial re¬ 
view—her daughter countries did. 

Third, for three centuries the 
British have displayed a quality 
tragically wanting and desperately 
needed today: the genius for com¬ 
promise, for concession, for revolu¬ 
tion hv evolution. 

They maintain an established 
church—but complete religious free¬ 
dom; class distinctions rrmain, but 
Britain has never known a class re¬ 
volution; London dominates every- 
thing, but regional dilTcrences arc 
pronounced and regional accents 
persist; the Labour government is 
not subservient to labour, the Con¬ 
servative government is not conser¬ 
vative. 

Fourth, this habit of compromise 
is closely associated with the instinct 
for practicality. The British are im¬ 
patient of theories or doctrines that 
cannot be put to work, vet they do 
not insist on results that are imme¬ 
diate and palpable. 

They know that a straight 
line is not alwavs the shortest 
distance between subject and ob¬ 
ject, and they have di.scovcred that 
you produce good businessmen 
by training them in the classics, and 
that you write more and better 
letters by hand than by typewriter 
or dictaphone. Somehow they make 


a society and government full of 
anachronisms and disparities work. 

Fifth, the English made the 
shrewdest of all historical invest¬ 
ments, yielding incomparably lavish 
returns. The American colonies 
broke away but kept their interest 
in the “mother country” (Quebec 
docs not call France that, nor Mex¬ 
ico Spain). And if Commonwealth 
countries are independent politic¬ 
ally, most of them do not choose to 
be independent culturally or emo¬ 
tionally. 

There was no legal compul- 
si',n tor these nations to join 
L: itain in her declaration of war in 
1939, for example, but within a few 
d.iyv' of the outbreak of war all but 
one of them had done so. 

Politically, the United Kingdom 
is shrinking; 11 is once more an 
island—or one island and part of 
another—but whoever strikes that 
chord of history sends vibrations 
along a hundred strings that encircle 
the globe. All this has very practical 
applications. 

It means that Britain is, or can be, 
a kind of broker between peoples 
and nations: between the difTerent 
members of the Commonwealth, 
and between them and the remain¬ 
ing dependent territories; between 
Europe and the Commonwealth 
(note her dramatic decision to apply 
for membership of the European 
Common Market); and at times be¬ 
tween Europe and America. Just as 
she was once a broker for much of 
the world’s go&ds and money, so 
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now she is a broker of ideas and 
institutions. 

Sixth, Britain commands a confi¬ 
dence that perhaps no other nation 
commands by virtue of her historic 
role as defender of freedom. Many 

j 

of the peoples of Europe still have 
the liveliest recollection of their debt 
to Britain when, in 1959, she stood 
alone until other countries could 
muster their resources. 

Come the three corners of the worlil 
m arms, 

And wc shall )hock them 

Shakespeare wrote of an earlier 
war, but he was thinking of the 
Armada and the mortal blow to 
Spain. Two centuries later Britain 
held the fort against the might of 
Napoleon. In 1914 she Hung her 
manhood into France and fought 
herself to near-exhaustion. 

Over the centuries she has piled 
up, as It were, a heavy moral credit. 
The free peoples of the world trust 
Britain. That is something in the 
modern world, where nations 
change sides callously, where gov¬ 
ernments so often sell out to the 
highest bidder, where whole popu¬ 
lations are subverted, where nations 
denounce treaties, or do not even 
bother to denounce them. 

Seventh, there is a pervasive and 
tenacious ingredient m the English 
character that liclps account for her 
moral position ; her reputation for 
probity, alike in private and in 
public affairs. 

It is fair to say that the standards 


of public probity are higher today in 
Britain than in any other major 
nation, and as high as in anv nation. 
The British slick by their agree¬ 
ments; they live up to their treaty 
obligations; they give honest value. 
In no other country is the hint of 
dishonourable conduct more cer¬ 
tainly fatal to a public man. 

Eighth, an ec|ually important in¬ 
gredient in the English character is 
the sense of what is right—of fair 
play. Nf) phrase is more commonly 
used by ordinary British people than 
“It s right,” or “It’s not right,” and 
for most of them that concludes the 
nj.itter. They want things plain and 
straighllorward; they h.ate all chica¬ 
nery . 

hair play extends into the realm 
ot the mind, and another cjuality of 
character that commands the confi¬ 
dence of the lest of the world is the 
habil of intellectual freedom. “We 
must be free or die,” wrote William 
W ordsworth. England respects the 
independent mind, even the eccen¬ 
tric. 

The rest of the world knows th.it 
.Illy issue can be deb.ited in the 
British forum - even the monarchy 
in exceptional c 1 reum.stances—aiid 
that the sharpest intelligence will 
cl.'irify every a.spect of major public 
c]uestions. 

Finally, there is one cjuaiity of 
character that eludes definition and 
almost defies discussion. The British 
themselyes might call it a sense of 
decency. They are a decent folk. 
They are peaceful, generous and 
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compassionate. Life is safe, persons 
are safe, property is safe, even 
privacy is safe. Cruelty is unthink¬ 
able, or torture, or injustice in pub¬ 
lic affairs. 

The British believe in obeying the 
law; they keep their streets neat, 
their gardens trim, draw their cur¬ 
tains at night and turn down their 
radios. They do not usually take ad¬ 
vantage of one another. It is all a 
bit dull, perhaps, for it suggests a 
lack of passion and of individuality 


and an absence of the excitement 
and colour that we associate with 
life in France or Italy, for example. 
There is a pervasive reasonableness, 
gendeness and helpfulness which 
tempers life. 

It is still true, as Emerson said a 
century ago, that “the whole world 
is an interested party” in the fate of 
England. It is still true that she is 
one of those institutions that stand, 
like a law of nature; that whatever 
else may change, Britain will not. 


It's the Thoi^ht that Counts 

When a disabled person applied to our organization for aid, we got 
in touch with all “responsible relatives” tc. ask how much they were 
willing and able to contribute towards the applicant’s support. From a 
Latin-Amcrican woman with a faltering but poetic command of English 
came this reply: “The willing I have. The able I do not.” 

—Contributed by E. S. 

« « « 

Sane Asylums 

Until Axel Faber came along, geniuses had to live very much like 
ordinary people—in a world of honking motor horns, howling babies, 
jangling telephones and babbling neighbours. No longer. A retired Danish 
industrialist, living in Mexico City, Faber has opened a chain of sane 
asylums, where Nobel Prize-winners and other intellectuals of equal 
standing can get away and just think. 

His islands of quiet contemplation already include a large house in 
Acapulco, a castle in Vienna, and homes in Brazil and Japan. Faber has 
started looking for others in London, Paris and New York. 

Among his first guests: Dr. Donald Glaser, the i960 Nobel Prize¬ 
winner in physics, and his bride, who honeymooned at the Acapulco 
refuge and emerged with a glowing testimonial. “The Nobel Prize has 
taught me one thing already,” Dr. Glaser said. “I can stand the public 
light for a while, and then I really begin to feel the need to sit quietly, 
read some serious books, and not talk to anyone. If you don’t do it, you 
go crazy.” 

What better testimonial could a chain of sane asylumtr ask? —Nnomeek 




It’s Nothing Serious... 

just spaghetti sauce in the vacuum cleaner^ 

or a slight brush with a hot wheelbarrow 


By Will Stanton 


THINK it’s time we took some 
of our attention from outer 
space and did some research 
on the hazards of suburban living. 
I offer this report as a sort of step¬ 
ping-stone. 

The time I hurt my arm was a 
stormy Saturday night. I drove to 
the doctor’s house. “It doesn’t really 
amount to much,’’ I said, “but Fran 
thought you should take a look. A 
hot wheelbarrow fell on it.” 

“I see,” said the doctor, turning 


on the light. “You know, there’s 
nothing wrong with a few high 
jinks—at least for a younger person. 

But a man with responsibilities-” 

“Listen,” I said. “We were just 
having a little bonfire.” 

“I know. Sometimes these things 
start out very innoccndy.” 

“If you’d let me finish telling 
you,” I said. “I had just got a good 
fire going when the rain started, so 
I propped the wheelbarrow over it 
upside down. Then a litdc later 

4 ^ 
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I was reaching underneath to 
check-” 

“Well,” the doctor said, “we’d 
better have a look.” 

As I had expected, it wasn’t seri¬ 
ous—my accidents never are. Some¬ 
times I think the worst thing about 
them is the absurd explanations they 
always seem to involve me in. Like 
the spaghetti sauce 

We were having a big crowd in 
for dinner, and Fran was going to 
serve spaghetti. The tomatoes and 
peppers were ripe, so she made a lot 
of sauce. She left the pan on the 
shelf by the kitchen door while she 
cleaned the dining-room Jeannic 
had been watching her mother using 
the vacuum cleaner and when Fran 
stopped to answer the phone I guess 
there was something about the 
vacuum cleaner and the pan of .sauce 
that was just too much for the child. 
Anyhow, when I came home I 
found everybody in tears and the 
household disorganized. I phoned 
the repair service 

“What seems to be the trouble 
the fellow asked. 

“ 7 ’hc vacuum cleaner doesn’t 
work,” I said. “It’s got something 
in it.” 

“What do vou think it is}” he 
asked me 

“Spaghetti sauce,” I said. 

“I sec,” he said. “About how 
much.?” 

I said about eight quarts. “We 
had a lot of extra tomatoes,” I ex¬ 
plained. 

“I understand,” he said. “Well, 


we try to put out a good sturdy 
machine, but it isn’t built . . .” 

I tried to explain to him that it 
was an accident—that my little girl 
didn’t know any better. 

“That’s the story I get all the 
time,” he said. “In the old days 
parents knew how to make their 
kids mind what they were doing.” 

“Jeannie minds,” I said, “but no¬ 
body ever told her not to do it.” 

“No,” he .said, “of course not. 
Too busy going to parties, and let¬ 
ting .some baby-sitter bring up your 
kids. And what’s the result.?” 

“You look after the vacuum 
cle.iiicr,” 1 said, “and let me worry 
about the kids.” 

“That’s up to you,” he said 
“Mind if I ask a personal question V' 

1 .said I didn’t mind. 

“What did it sound like,?” 

Th.it has bothered me ever since. 

I hate talking to repairmen ^iny- 
how. They treat you like a chilcf just 
because you haven’t got a lot of 
technical information at your linger 
tips. I suppose if I devoted time to it 
1 could learn the difference between 
6 -volt and 12-volt, AM and P'M, and 
so on. But I’m old-fashioned enough 
to want to spend these precious mo¬ 
ments with my family and flowers. 

Just try to explain this philosophy 
to some lawn-mower mechanic. I 
did. 

“That’s fine,” he said. “Is your 
mower two-stroke or four-.stroke.?” 

“I’m not sure,” I said. “I’ve only 
had it a short time.” 

“Let’s look at it this way,” he 
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said. “Do you put oil in the petrol 
or not?” 

I decided to compromise. “Yes,” I 
said. put some oil in sometimes.” 

“If it’s a four-stroke you’re not 
supposed to put any in,” he said. 

All I was trying to do was give 
him answers that would make him 
happv. 

“1 never [)ul much in,” I said. 
“You know—just a little from 
time to time.” 

“If It’s two-stroke vou should use 

j 

half a pint of oil to a gallon of 
petrol.” 

“That’s what I meant by a little,” 
I told him. “About half a pint.” 

Me made some remark I couldn’t 
t]uitc catch. Then, “Bring it over,” 
he said. “We’ll .see what we can 
do.” 

There was something in his tone 
that was a little condescending. This 
always <uinovs me. I wouldn’t mind 
their overcharging me so much if 
they’d show me a little more respect. 

I .suppose that living on the diresh- 
old of catastrophe has made me 
extra cautious. 

Whenever an emergency arises, 1 
try to consider every contingency— 
but so far there has always been 
something I’ve overlooked. I’m 
thinking now about the incident of 
the tarpaulin. 

I had it rigged up as a .sort of awn¬ 
ing at the end of the veranda— 
making a place for the kids to play, 
to put die lawn mower and so on. 

I fastened the outside corners to a 
couple of trees, one inside corner to 
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the bracket that holds the television 
aerial cable, the other to a water¬ 
spout The possibilities for a mishap 
didn’t occur to me until we were 
away on holiday. 

We were having a heavy rain¬ 
storm, and I suddenly realized that 
the tarpaulin, suspended like a ham¬ 
mock, would hold .1 great deal of 
water, and .something would have to 
give. 

It would cost about 20 dollars to 
replace one of the trees; the water¬ 
spout and gutter would probably 
run a little higher. The bracket for 
the t('levi.sion cable was pretty 
niru'.v, but the cable it.self was strong 
—[lossibly strong eiuiugh to pull 
down the aerial. 

Our neighbours, the Baxters, 
would be aware of the problem, 
since the tarpaulin was right in line 
with their living-room window. 
However, it was doubtful if Baxter 
would do anything about it volun¬ 
tarily—he had got too much 
plea.surc from my mishaps in the 
past. Still, })e could hardly refuse a 
direct request. I didn’t want to 
alarm PYan, .so I sent him a wire. 

I thought hard about how to word 
it. 

Although Baxter is free with his 
advice and criticism, he is about as 
clumsy as they come. In ca.se no 
damage had yet been done, I didn’t 
want him adding his weight to any 
of the ropes and possibly falling 
into the tarpaulin and pulling 
everything down. The simplest 
solution, I decided, would be to 
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poke a hole in the tarpaulin and let 
the water out. 

So I wired him: please cut hole 
IN bottom of tarpaulin—WILL EX¬ 
PLAIN LATER. 

A couple of days afterwards wc 
were getting ready for a picnic. 
“Do you think we should talce the 
tarpaulin along?” Fran asked me. 
“What tarpaulin?” 

“The one you had rigged up by 


the veranda,” she said. “I thought 
we should bring it, so I took it 
down.” 

“I see.” By this time Baxter 
would probably have my telegram 
framed. “Whatever you want,” I 
said. 

“It’s so lovely today,” Fran said. 
“I hate the thought of going 
home.” 

I nodded. “I know how you feel.” 



Bureaucracy at Work 

DO bureaucrats do in their working hours? They implement. 
Implementing is what everyone in government offices is doing when he is 
handling paper, which is most of the time. 

When two or more employees stop implementing and start talking, they 
are co-ordinating. Co-ordinating requires a big part of the working-day. 
Its purpose is to find out who is implementing what. ^ 

A third consuming duty of the government worker is formulating. 
Formulating is producing ideas to be implemented. Usually formulating 
is a committee operation. 

A fourth important duty of the bureaucrat is to circulate. Circulating 
is the passing from one office to another of the millions of pieces of 
paper that hold the government together. 

A final activity of the government worker is referring. Referring is 
usually done on the telephone. When someone telephones the govern¬ 
ment official for information or help, the person receiving the call 
refers him to another government department, preferably in another 
ministry. At any moment during office hours, the telephone wires are 
laden with desperate men being referred from bureaucrat to bureaucrat— 
because of the bureaucrat’s congenital uncertainty about the extent of his 
own authority. Their business is not deciding, but implementing, co¬ 
ordinating, formulating and circulating. 

They solve problems by referring, or passing the buck to someone else 
in an endless variation on the game of Old Maid. " —RumcU Baker 



A former Communist agent reveals how friendly^ guileless and garrulous 

Americans made his espionage job easy 


AMERICANS 

TALK 

TOO MUCH! 


By Pawel Monat, with John Dili e, Associate Editor of Life 


^jMERicA IS a wonderful coun- 
^^4 fiL try—in which to carry out 
espionage 

For three years—until I defected 
to the United States in 1959—I was 
a colonel in military intelligence at 
tached to the Polish Embassy m 
Washington Soon after I arrived 
there I discovered an almost infal¬ 
lible approach for getting along if 
a foreigner tells Americans that they 
are a friendly people and that the 
United States is a magnificent 
country, the stranger is sure to find 
himself accepted almost imme¬ 
diately as a good and trusted friend 


Even with a Polish accent, I found 
one American after another who 
seemed so impelled by this national 
yearning to be likeable that he told 
me things he might never have told 
his wife 

In Washington one evening in 
1956 I boarded a tram for Chicago 
with a colleague, Captain Tadeusz 
Wisniewski As the tram pulled out, 
a short, distinguished looking gen- 
deman stood next to me in the cor¬ 
ridor of the sleeping-car After a 
moment we exchanged pleasantries. 

“I noticed your accent,” he said 
‘‘Where arc you from?” 
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“I’m originally from Poland. But 
now I live in Washington.” 

“And what do you do?” 

“What does everyone do in Wash¬ 
ington ?” I asked. “I am with one of 
the government offices.” I did not 
say which government office. 

“That is a coincidence,” the man 
said. “So am I. I’m a scientist. I do 
research for the government.” 

“That sounds very interesting,” I 
said, and looked out of the window 
as if I weren’t really interested at all 

At this point my new friend in¬ 
vited me into his compartment to 
chat. He picked up a fat briefcase 
and opened it. “This is the project 
that I’m working on now,” he said. 
“I spend about i8 hours a day on 
these papers.” 

The papers were full of graphs 
and tables. “It looks as thcjiigh vou 
are designing a new aircraft,” I said. 

“No. These are the plans for a 
new wind tunnel.” 

I was sure that both Warsaw and 
Moscow would be interested in the 
contents of that briefcase. A new 
wind tunnel probably meant new 
U.S. aircraft were being designed. 
Just then a steward announced 
dinner. My new friend asked me 
to join him. “I’ll wash my hands 
first and join you in the dining- 
car,” I said. 

I rushed back to my compartment 
and gave Wisniewski his instruc¬ 
tions; “Two compartments forward 
there’s a briefcase on the rack. 
Bring it in here and photograph 
everything in it as fast as you can. 


Then put the briefcase hack where 
you got it. When I come back from 
dinner. I’ll rattle this door. If you 
have not finished, you must hide the 
briefcase immediately.” 

The scientist and I had a pleasant 
dinner filled with small talk. Final¬ 
ly, after about two hours, he said he 
was sleepy. We returned towards 
my compartment. I opened my door 
slightly, then closed it again. 

“My colleague is already asleep,” 
1 said. “I was afraid he might have 
locked the door.” 

“My Lord,” the scientist .said, “I 
hope no one has opened mine.” 

Hi opened his door—then turned 
back and smiled “Fvervthintr’s 

J o 

fine,” he said. “The briefcase is still 
thcie. 

Wisniewski was aw'ake when I re 
turned. “Did you get it^” I a.skcd. 

“Every page ” 

We sent our evening’s work 
straight to Warsaw. 4 

I WAS returning to Washington from 
New York by train one evening 
when a young army lieutenant came 
aboard at Trenton, New Jersey, and 
sat down beside me. T could tell 
from his insignia that he was an 
ordnance officer. He leafed through 
a magazine while I gazed out of the 
window and watched his reflection 
in It for some sign of an opening. 
Finally, when he seemed bored with 
reading, I offered him a cigarette. 

“I’m going to Washington,” 1 
said. “How far arc you going?” 

“Aberdeen,” he answered. 
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“Oh, you’re from the ordnance 
proving ground,” I said. “You must 
have an interesting job.” 

“It sure IS,” he said. “We’re on a 
fascinating project right now—we’re 
trying to figure out the best angle 
for the armoui plating on a new 
tank. You know, so the shells will 
bounce off. Wc think it goes some¬ 
thing like this.” He held up his 
hands to show me the angle. 

“You’ve probably heard about the 
new M-14 rifle,” he went on. 

“Very little,” I said. 

“Well, It’s terrific. We think it’s 
going to give us lire pc wer of 750 
rounds a minute. That’s faster than 
some t)f our machine-guns.” 

1 kept nodding my head or ex¬ 
claiming over facts for the next 
hour, until the lieutenant got off at 
Aberdeen, Marvland. I .spent the 
rest of the lri[) .scribbling notes. Next 
day I discussed them with one of my 
assistants, an expert on ordnance. 
He knew most of the facts, but 
some of the details were new to him. 
I checked these items with the 
Soviet military attache, and they 
were news to him too. It was a most 
profitable cigarette. 

Once I sent two of my best assistants, 
Major Edmund Baranowski and 
Major Wladyslaw Kuluski, on a 
trip through Texas. Texas has many 
U.S. Air Force installations, so my 
officers made a point of staying at 
motels close to the airfields and eat¬ 
ing in restaurants frequented by air 
force men. One night, as they were 
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sitting at a bar near San Antonio, 
Baranowski and Kuluski looked up 
to sec a tall voting man striding 
through the door wearing a rakish 
ten-gallon hat. The officers, who 
hat! never seen a hat quite like it, 
must have stared at him, for in a 
moment the Texan came over and 
introduced himself. Thev told him 
their names, and in the confusion of 
the moment they even volunteered 
that thev were from Poland. 

“What do vou-all think of 
I’exas^” he asked 

Kuluski and Baranowski assured 
him that Texas was bm, rich and 

“Well,” the Texan said, “the old 
country up North gets herself into a 
war- we baii her out. We’ve got a 
lotta fightin’ folk down here. I guess 
you all’ve seen the big airfields.” 

Kuluski and Baranowski .said 
they did not know very much about 
them. 

“I’ve been inside most of ’em,” 
the Texan said. “I was a pilot for 
four years before my daddy died and 
I had to go home and mind the 
ranch.” 

Mv men suggested that the Texan 
join them for dinner. He agreed. 
He was a walking encyclopedia of 
military aviation. He knew the 
speed and performance of air force 
planes; he knew the training sched¬ 
ules of the local pilots, a number of 
whom were friends of his; he knew 
about their pay, their morale and 
their proficiency; he knew how the 
SAC alert system worked; he knew 





just how many bombers on a SAC 
base were loaded with nuclear 
weapons and ready to fly away to 
war; he knew about the armament 
of the planes and the radar systems 
and the best tactics for shooting 
^down an interceptor in mid-air; he 
knew what formations the fighter 
planes were trained to follow; and 
he went into detail about air force 
maintenance and repair crews. 

Kuluski and Baranowski, who 
were not aviation experts, retained 
only about half of what he told 
them. I suggested in my report to 
Warsaw that future missions of this 
kind into air force territory be 
staffed with trained Polish Air Force 
officers. 

One of our best sources of loose 
talk about military subjects was the 
Pentagon, in Washington. Anyone, 
from a four-star general to a 15-year- 
old boy, can get into the building; 
no one needs a pass. And once in¬ 
side, though some office areas are 
extremely well guarded, anyone can 
roam the corridors and pause out¬ 
side the rooms. The building also 
houses a large concourse filled with 
shops, a post office, a bank and 
other facilities for the Pentagon’s 


huge population. This area, along 
with me Army Library—where we 
were allowed to browse through the 
unclassified material—composed our 
main stamping ground. 

Our job was to eavesdrop on con¬ 
versations. Once in a while, in the 
midst of everyday military gossip, 
we picked up a juicy morsel. Two 
officers meeting in a corridor con¬ 
firmed a rumour we had heard that 
an infantry regiment was under¬ 
going special nuclear training. A 
colonel told a friend that he had just 
been ordered to evaluate a new wea¬ 
pon that we had never heard of. It 
was in the Pentagon concourse that 
we got our first real hint about the 
reorganization of the U.S. Army 
intQ new, streamlined pentomic 
divisions. And one of my assistants 
first heard about the B-70 aircraft 
from an air force colonel who men¬ 
tioned it to a colleague as they 
waited at a Pentagon snack bai% 

All this information was bitty 
and fragmentary. But each tit-bit 
helped us to build up the mosaic. 
Eavesdropping on these talkative 
Americans also gave Warsaw—and 
Moscow—an intimate insight into 
the daily workings of the United 
States’ high command. 


Before beginning a formal address, Dr. Franz Meyers, the North Rhine- 
Wcstphalia minister-president, said: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I have first to apologize for my English. My 
relationship to your language corresponds to my relationship to my wife: 
I love her, but I cannot control her!’’ 

—The Bulletin of the Gefman4^ederii Government 




They Lived 
To Eat 



Bv Estelle Ries 

^HEN Catherine de Medici 
went to France as the bride 
of Henry II she took with 
her some Italian cooks who had 
developed their trade to an art in 
the general awakening of the 
Renaissance. On French soil they 


When eating was ^^an exquisite duty 
Nature for her bounties^^ 

especially flourished, there being 
something about the French temper¬ 
ament that seemed to bring out the 
best in the culinary craft. 

Louis XIII often prepared his own 
repast in order to thwart the 
attempts of enemies to poison him. 
In an age when poisoning was not 
uncommon, the “credence table” 
was devised, upon which a taster 
had to sample the meats in the 
presence of the family before they 
partook. 

Cardinal Richelieu is credited 
with creating the first recipe for 
mayonnaise. Many rich sauces and 
dishes were named after La Pompa¬ 
dour and other celebrated charmers. 

The great Conde had a chef, 
Vatel, who had such intense pride 
in the success of his dinners that 
when the sea-food he had ordered 
for a royal feast at Chantilly failed 
to arrive he in despair made away 
with his life. He had also written a 
treatise on the etiquette of carving. 

It is said of the first Earl of Car¬ 
lisle that his suppers were made to 
please not the palate only but also 
the eye. When his guests assembled 
they were ushered into a banquet 
hall covered with the most beautiful 
effects that could be produced by 
silversmith, decorator, confectioner 
and cook. But while the company 
was inspecting and admiring his 
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cl.'ihonirc displ.iy the viands grew 
cold and were unlit for critical 
palates So suddenly the doors 
would he dung open, this ante- 
supper, as It was called, would be 
cpiickU removed, and another sup¬ 
per, hot vind presenting in every 
detail the cxatl duplicate of the one 
taken avvav, would be servad in its 
nlacc 

C'oming back to I'rance, Louis 
XV’ had .in ingenious invention of 
“(l\ing r.ibles," which, .liter each 
eourse, descended through the door 
and rose .igain replenished with 
tempting dishes. Eating was the 
most serious occupation of this 
monarch’s life, and few ot jiis cour¬ 
tiers could keep up with him. 

The lirst serious attempt to invest 
g istronomv with the air of .in intel¬ 
lectual pursuit was made in 1H05 
when Cirimon de i.i Revmere pro¬ 
duced hi.s Almunjch tics Gour¬ 
mands, which did much to c.stablish 
the fine art of dining, as distinct 
from commonplace eating. 7 hrough 
his work, novel recipes were circu¬ 
lated and tried m many countries. 

In 1825 brillat-.Savarin published 
that most readable of books Physio¬ 
logic du Gout, or Physiology of 
T.iste, in which with felicitous skill 
he di.scourses on the pleasures of the 
table and dwells on its scientific 
aspects too. He was .1 lawyer and for 
<1 time had been exiled for his politi¬ 
cal opinions. He had also studied 
medicine and chemistry. Music, the 
fair sex and good dinners were all 
of great interest to him. 


To Brillat-Savarin eating was not 
merely a pleasure. Rather it was an 
ex(|uisite duty owed to Nature for 
her bounties. He was keenly eager 
to teach others the potentialities of 
the art of dining. His recipes show a 
touching anxiety lest some ingre¬ 
dient be misused or left out. To him 
the cook IS a real scientist with an 
infinite capacity for good or evil. His 
works stand out not only among the 
most original of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury but, despite the greatly ex¬ 
panded literature of gastronomy, 
they are still one of the main sources 
of instruction on the subject. 

ic iandre Dumas was one of the 
famous invants of his day and was 
never m happy as when discovering 
a new recipe. Fdis reputation as 
author of Phe Count of Monte 
Cristo and Phe Phree Musketeers 
was not nearly so dear to him as his 
reputation as a cook, host and epi¬ 
cure He concluded his literary vnork 

j 

of 500 volumes with a volume of 
recipes, and said to his friends, “I 
.see with pleasure that my culinary 
reputation promises soon to efface 
my literary reputation." 

7 ’alleyrand, the French diplomat 
and politician, was pleased to be 
called “the first fork" of his time. 
When nearly 80 he used to spend 
an hour every morning with his 
cook, discussing dishes for dinner. 
He believed that a well-devised 
cuisine would preserve his health 
better than a staff of doctors. For 12 
years the famous Careme was his 
culinary director. Careme had been 
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chef to Tsar Alexander I of Russia 
and to Clcorgc IV of England. 

Then there was Baron Brisse, .so 
well fed that when he travelled he 
was obliged t(j buy two scats in the 
diligence. He summed up his philo- 
.Sophy thus: “The host whose guest 
has been obliged to ask him for any¬ 
thing IS a dishonoured man." 
Hennon de Pensey, a magistrate ot 
France, felt that the di.scoverv of a 
dish was better than the discoverv of 


a new star, “for we have always 

stars enough," 

<1 

It is to Owen Meredith that we 
turn for the song of the epicure: 

Wc max hue wilhout hooJ^s — 
whatis f^n owl edge hut gneuing? 
We may hue without hope -what 
ts hope hut deceiving^ 

We may hue without loue what 
IS passion hut pining’ 

But where is the man that can 
hue without dining’ 


Flig/ihs of Fancy 

I WAS busy setting up trays in the galle\ on a jct flight when a sweet 
little old lady asked the way to the ladies’ rooni. 1 told her it was at the 
front of the aner.itl. She followed niy ehit^clions too literally, walked all 
the way to the front, opened the cockpit door and looketl in on the ciew 
at the controls, ('onluscd, she returned to the galley and coniplainetl 
gently, “There are four men sitting in iht ladies’ room watching tele 
vision'” n L 

An ti DLKi 1 Wfiman on one of my flights insistcrl on wrapping her head 
in her rug. “This is iny first flight,” she explained, “and I’m so scared 
that I’m not coming out from under this cover until we’re back on the 
ground." 

I tried to reassure her, but without success. So the captain i.ime and 
told her the weathei was perfect and tverythmg was going smoothly—but 
she continued to hide under the rug. When the captain gave up arul 
started to go back to the cockpit, the old lady peeped out. “I’m sorry, 
young man. I )ust don’t like dying and I'll never fly .igain. But I’ll say 
this," she addetl in a kindly tone. “You and your wife certainly keep 
your aeroplane clean.” — \ o. 

A coNriR.MKt) air traveller says he’s still a little nervous about the public- 
address announcement he heard at the airport on his most recent trip. 
“Flight 6oc;,’’ the voice intoned solemnly, “is now ready for its final 
departure.” -a. R. 

A VISITING friend reports a strange conversation she had while discuss 
ing her air passage with a travel clerk. “1 heard there’s an airline strike,” 
she said. “Will I have any trouble getting back home?” 

“Oh, no,” said the clerk. “The strike only affects the pilots.” — 


M. T 



MAD3QA$C;iR 
1slAn4 of Riddles 


A mysterious and little-known land emerges^ quietly^ 
as an independent nation 


By Gordon Ga&rill 


Madagascar, the world’s 
fourth largest island (after 
Greenland, New Guinea, 
Borneo) and one of its 
strangest lands, is in the wrong 
ocean. 

^ Though she lies just off shore 
from Africa in the Indian Ocean, 
she has little connexion with cither 
Africa or India. Her basic culture, 
language and people stem largely 
from Malayo-Indonesian lands bor¬ 
dering the Pacific. 

One thousand miles long, 560 
miles wide at her widest, Madagas¬ 
car was until practically yesterday a 
shimmering enigma, remote and 
tantalizing, a blend of Shangri-La 
and El Dorado. Today she is at last 
shedding some of her mysterious 
isolation. Jet planes have recently 
put her a bare 16 hours from Paris. 
But she is still an island of riddles. 

5 ^ 


By most standards, the Malagasy 
— as the people of the island call 
dienisclves—should hate the French, 
their former colonial masters. 
When, in 1947, islanders re¬ 
volted against French rule, France 
retaliated with a ferocity little 
realized in the outside world, oince 
then, amazingly, IxJth French and 
Malagasy have decided to let by¬ 
gones be bygones. Working to¬ 
gether, they effected one of the 
swiftest, smoothest and most success¬ 
ful changes from colony to full 
independence that the world has 
seen. 

Both African and Asian power 
blocs have tried to claim the new 
Malagasy Republic in the cold war, 
without success. Says the Malagasy 
president, Philibert Tsiranana, “We 
are not Africans. We are not Asians. 
We are something different.” 


Photographs by courtesy of American Museum of Natural i^istory 
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Madagascar has always been dif¬ 
ferent. A Lost World, she developed 
birds, beasts, butterflies and plants 
found nowhere else. Only in the seas 
around Madagascar have been 
found living coclacanths—primeval 
fish until recently thought to have 
died out at least 6o million years 
ago. Only here grew the Aepyornis, 
a giant bird, wingless, horse-size, six 
times heavier than an ostrich, which 
laid rugger-ball-size eggs and van¬ 
ished so recently that native tradi¬ 
tion still recalls exciting hunts for it. 

Madagascar’s flora and fauna are 
almost completely different from 
those of the African coast, 250 miles 


westward. The African coast 
swarms with poisonous snakes, 
while Madagascar has never had any 
at all. None of the African big game 
—lion, leopard, gazelle, elephant— 
ever appeared here. Why.? 

Another riddle is the peopling of 
the island. There is no argument 
about where they came from. They 
came from the Malayo-Indonesian 
countries, and brought with them 
a heritage of crafts and culture: out- 
rigger canoes, language, rice-culture 
and legends. The argument is about 
when and how they came. Perhaps 
they started coming about the first 
century a.d. Some probably drifted 
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straight across from their homelands 
—the whole 5.000 miles or so—in 
Kon Tiki fashion, on rafts or boats. 
Hut probably most followed the 
coast westward in gradual stages: 
India, Aiabia, East Africa, mixing 
with and bringing aking much 
African blood, as wives or slaves, 
and many African customs. 

j 

A Portuguese sea captain, blown 
off course, discoycrcd the “Circat 
Island" in 1500. But not until 1777 
did a European penetrate the 
mysterious interior highlands and 
bring b.ick wide-eyed reports of an 
amazing “master race" called the 
Mcrinas The List of the Malayo- 

j 

Indonesians to arriye, the Merinas 
had for some reason scorned the rich 
and lazy coastal areas and climbed 

d 

into the highlands. There in the 
bracing climate they dcyeloped a 
small but energetic civilization, am¬ 
bitious to corujuer the whole island. 
Their great expansion began under 
the “Malagasy Napoleon," other¬ 
wise King Andrianampoinimerina 
—“Nampoina" for short—and con¬ 
tinued under Radama I,his able son. 
Radama picked up a trio of remark¬ 
able sergeants, whom he promoted 
overnight to generals: A French 
deserter, an illiterate Jamaican 
mulatto and a Scot. These three in¬ 
troduced horses, modern firearms, 
even cannon, and built a fighting 
force of 15,000. With it Radama and 
his immediate successors conquered 
most of Madagascar. 

Radama abolished the export 
of slaves and brought in Protestant 


missionaries from Britain to open 
schools. He read the Bible, and was 
fascinated by the story of the Cruci¬ 
fixion—but for a rca.son which 
shocked the missionaries. He 
thought that crucifixion was a won¬ 
derfully ingenious idea, and ordered 
crosses to be erected for his own 
executions. 

After learning French and Eng¬ 
lish from his . sergeants, Radama 
decided that the spelling in both 
languages was ridiculous, with use¬ 
less silent letters, and with the same 
letter pronounced differently in dif¬ 
fer'u- words. Whereupon he de¬ 
creed that the Malagasy language 
should henceforth be written in 
Latin letters, using English conson¬ 
ants and French vowels, and that 
every letter should always be pro¬ 
nounced the same wav. As a result, 
Malagasy today is a clear, easily 
learned language. Soft-sounding 
and liquid, it is sometimes called the 
“Italian of the Indian Ocean,” and 
It abounds with poetic phrases. The 
sun, for instance, is “the eye of the 
day”; the bee is “the mother of 
honey.” 

Radama died in 1828, aged about 
35, worn out from war, drink and 
women. He was buried with his 12 
favourite war horses and 80 uni¬ 
forms tailored in London. To feed 
his mourners, 20,000 oxen were 
killed. 

In the nineteenth-century scram¬ 
ble for colonies, Britain and France 
waged a bitter struggle for control 
of the island. In *1890 they finally 
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made a deal: Britain could have 
Zanzibar; France could have Mada¬ 
gascar. The French sent strong 
forces to take the island in 1895. 
sistance was feeble. The French 
permitted a puppet queen to reign 
for two years, then abolished the 
monarchy and took over the island 
as a colony. 

The east coast of Madagascar is 
rich and lush, truly tropical, bur¬ 
geoning with spices and fruits, 
fringed with fish-filled lagoons and 
palm-shaded white beaches. The 
rainfall is phenomenal—about 14CJ 
inches a year. Life is easy here, per¬ 
haps too easy. Initiative dies. 

Quite different are the de.sert and 
semi-desert areas in the south and 
south-west—so dry that women fre¬ 
quently walk miles to bring back 
water in jars carried on their heads. 
Few crops will grow; life is hard 
and primitive. 


It is the third /one -- the 
invigorating highlands - that is the 
heart of Madag.iscar. Here are the 
best schools, the most t hurches (one 
Protestant, one C'atholiL in almost 
every village), the best educated and 
most progressive people, and a fine 
network of roads. Here is the capi¬ 
tal, Tananarive, which perche.s some 
4,700 feet high on a .senes of hills 
adorned with purple jacaranda and 
red boujiainvillaca. 

Crowning Tananarive's highest 
hill is the Queen’s P.iiate, biiilt in 
18^9 It has a central support, a 
mightv, solid tree trunk 128 feet 
hiuh and man\ \ards in circum¬ 
ference The palace commands a 
view of unearthly loveline.ss in all 
directions over the flower gar- 
landed town and the shimmering 
rice fields, ofl to blue hilis in the 
distance. 

Madagascar could haveaglittering 
future. An econo¬ 
mic expert who has 
.spent .some 15 years 
studying a dozen 
new countries told 
me: “She has just 
about every bless- 
ing (Jod can give 
a countr\' except 
oil.” 

She has lots of 
empty land, some 
of it very fertile in¬ 
deed. The island’s 
mineral treasures 
arc graphite, in 
which Madagascar 


The complex blood lines of the Malugusy hai'c piodmed 
unusually handsome people, gentle and full of fun 
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exceeds all countries in the world 
except Ceylon; mica; a high-quality 
rock crystal vital to electronics; and 
quantities of metals important in 
rocketry and atomic-energy produc¬ 
tion, such as beryllium, thorium, 
tantalum, columbium. There is 
uranium in plenty, and chrome and 
nickel, iron ore and coal—all largely 
undeveloped. 

Yet there is practically no industry 
on the island. French colonial policy 
did not encourage economic inde¬ 
pendence. And there have been 
other brakes on progress. One is the 
fantastic Malagasy love affair with 
the Zebu, a Brahma-type cow with 
huge, spreading horns and a fat 
hump on its neck. Madagascar has 
more Zebus than people—about 
eight million. With some few excep¬ 
tions, however, these vast herds of 
Zebu are neither eaten nor milked. 
They have no religious significance, 
as in India; they are simply a sign of 
status. 

The more Zebus a Malagasy 
has, the more important he feels. It 
is useless for a Westerner to point to 
a herd of the animals and argue, 
“But what good do they do.'*” The 
Malagasy glances down at the 
Western wife’s left hand and says 
quietly, “What good are your wife’s 
diamonds.?” 

Ancestor worship, too, lays a lead¬ 
en hand on progress. No Malagasy 
wants to discard ancient farming 
methods or to try anything new or 
different—his ancestors might be 
offended. Death is considered no 


great tragedy. The dead arc still part 
of the family; they have merely 
moved to another room, to be visited 
from time to time. Every few years 
a family will have a big feast, invite 
friends. They all march down to the 
family tomb, take out the bodies of 
favourite ancestors, parade them 
around, re-wrap them in new robes, 
and return them to the tomb. It is 
gay and friendly, with plenty to eat 
and drink and lots of music. 

Meanwhile, Madagascar has 
gained some benefits from her 
French connexions. The French ex¬ 
panded the island’s already flourish¬ 
ing school system, so that today 54 
per centof its children are in schools. 
Thousands of young Malagasy go to 
Franc j for university training, with 
France still footing most of tine bill. 
Every year Madagascar’s exports 
pay for only three-quarters or her 
imports. France makes up the differ¬ 
ence, as a direct gift. One econ<imic 
expert estimates that France puts up 
from a third to half of all public 
money spent in Madagascar. 

After the Second World War the 
Malagasy joined in the world-wide 
colonial thirst for independence. 
The French were slow to take alarm 
—until one awful night in March 
1947, when the Malagasy simul¬ 
taneously attacked at 100 different 
places, massacring—often with bar¬ 
baric cruelty—isolated French set¬ 
tlers, officials and army garrisons. 

Nobody knows how many Mala¬ 
gasy died in the French reprisals. In 
1948 the French -governor-general 




Branding time for the Zebu cattle, status symbols of the Malagasy people 


guessed “over 50*000,” although a 
more careful French check in 1950 
reduced this to a little over 9,500. 
(Many Malagasy, without much evi¬ 
dence, insist diat the number of dead 
ran as high as 175,000), The brutal 
toll opened French eyes. Then began 
the customary race, with the mother 
country offering concessions that 
were too litde and too late, and with 
the local nationalists demanding 
ever more and more. 

It was a blessing to France and 
Madagascar that the island’s leader 
happened to be Philibert Tsiranana. 
Full of horse sense, Tsiranana made 
no bones of his view that for some 
years to come Madagascar could not 


do without the French. To the Mala¬ 
gasy who demanded that all the 
French be kicked out, he replied, 
“Can you take over our telephone 
system and make sure it always 
works.? No, and neither can any 
other Malagasy—yet. When we can, 
then we shall be able to send the 
French home, but not before.” 

In 1958, when France offered her 
overseas territories (except Algeria) 
a free choice of remaining in the 
French Community (equivalent to 
the British Commonwealth) or of 
leaving it, Tsiranana beat the drums 
for staying, and nearly 80 per cent of 
the Malagasy voted with him. Two 
years later, on June 26, i960, after 
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friendly negotiations with France, 
Madagascar became totally inde¬ 
pendent. Independence came so 
smoothly that, astonishingly, many 
Malagasy don’t remember exactly 
which day it was. 

Nearly all Communist-^/oc coun¬ 
tries flew in delegates for Madagas¬ 
car’s Independence Day. Tsiranana 
received them with great courtesy, 
said that Madagascar hoped to be 
friends with everybody, and beamed 
his thanks for gifts of Russian wine 
and brandy. But when the Commu¬ 
nists began talking of exchanging 
diplomats, of signing trade agree¬ 
ments, the President pointed out 
that Madagascar was new to inde¬ 
pendence and needed time to think 
things over. He turned nobody 
down; he ruffled no feelings. But, 


somehow, Madagascar has not yet 
got round to exchanging diplomats 
with any Communist nation. 

Today two French generals still 
command French Community 
troops in Madagascar—including 
some ^,000 French soldiers. The old 
French street names arc still up. The 
French language is still cherished. 
Tsiranana still welcomes French 
help, and is grateful for it. Some 
day, he knows, it must end. But he 
wants to taper it off gradually, logi¬ 
cally. 

Remembering the nightmare of 
the ex-Belgian Congo, and the less 
dra.n.'tic chaos in other new coun¬ 
tries, he wants a blood transfusion, 
not a haemorrhage. As he says, “We 
are not Africans. We are not Asians. 
We are something different.” 


All Clear ^ 

This simple rule of thumb has gone into effect for all-night park¬ 
ing in Boston: “On even-numbered dates park on the odd-numbered 
side of the street. On odd-numbered dates park on the even-numbered 
side. If you park after midnight, the rule is reversed. Where parking is 
allowed only on one side, park on the side opposite the ‘No Parking 
Anytime’sign.” -upi 

From the Lewiston, Idaho, Tribune: “The crossword puzzle which 
should have appeared in today’s Tribune appeared instead in yesterday’s, 
together with the answer to the puzzle that should have been printed 
yesterday. Therefore, the puzzle that should have appeared yesterday is 
in today’s Tribune, together with the answer to Wednesday’s puzzle. 
The puzzle for today and the answer to the one that should have been 
printed yesterday are reprinted.” 

The complications of modern life are epitomized in a traffic sign at an 
intersection of super-highways near Chicago: “To Make a Left Turn 
Make Two Right Turns.” v —e. w. t. 



A 

Murderer 
Is Loose 

By JosEiMi Blank 

The story oj quiet, gentle Louis 
Gorman who, trapped with seven 
others by a cold-blooded hiller, found 
the courage to do "'what had to be 
done’’’’ 


THE mild, sunny Friday 
i HIJ morning of October 9, 1959, 
alarming news spread 
among the people of Jerscyville, a 
small town in Illinois: a cold¬ 
blooded killer was hiding some¬ 
where in their area. 

The 2T-ycar-old killer, James (jor- 
don Palmer, was a local man. The 
head of the police force described 
him as “a nice-looking, nice-talking 
boy who didn’t mind killing you.” 
In a ramble through the southern 
countryside he had robbed and mur¬ 
dered a bait-shop owner, a young 
waitress and a filling-station attend¬ 
ant. He had fired bullets into the 
backs of their heads—m the case of 


two of them, while they lay face 










down on the floor—until they 
stopped moving. 

On the night of October 8, local 
police had spotted Palmer as he 
drove up to his home. He raced 
them to the outskirts of town, 
jumped from his car and escaped 
into a cornfield. An hour later he 
shot and wounded a railway worker 
who was shining a lantern near a 
ditch where he lay hidden. 

Now more than loo police had 
converged on Jerseyville. They put 
bloodhounds round the spot where 
Palmer had fled, but the dogs 
couldn’t pick up a scent. They 
patrolled all roads and searched 
hundreds of buildings. Each school 
bus carried an armed policeman. A 
helicopter and four small planes 
kept criss-crossing the farmlands 
round the town. Radio broadcasters 
warned listeners to lock their doors. 
Police feared that Palmer might 
massacre an isolated farm family in 
order to steal a car. 

As the hours passed, the people of 
Jerseyville became increasingly 
jumpy. By afternoon, sporting-go^s 
stores had sold out their supplies of 
guns and ammunition. Several farm 
families drove into town to stay at 
the hotel. One woman, hearing a 
noise in the basement, riddled her 
kitchen floor with buckshot. 

In the small, squat, brick building 
that housed the two office rooms of 
Gorman Bros. Ready-Mix Concrete 
(t Construction Co. in Franklin 
Street, business continued as usual. 
But when Louis Gorman went 



home that evening he found his 
wife, Frances, and their two chil¬ 
dren frightened. Gorman, a quiet 
and gentle man, 52 and greying, 
tried to reassure them. “Palmer is 
probably well on his way to Mexico 
by now,” he said. 

Nevertheless, he slept restlessly. 
He arose before five, dressed and 
drove down to Sandy’s Cafe, where 
he drank coffee and talked with two 
men from a group that had searched 
for Palmer through the night. Then 
shortly after seven, Gorman drove 
to the office. Two lorry-drivers, 
Charles Kroeschel and his son-in- 
law, Robert Cordes, arrived at the 
same time. 

When Gorman put his key into 
the lo',k he found it unlocked. He 
made a mental note to remind his 
men to check the doors before leav¬ 
ing at night. Entering the building, 
Gorman went to the cloakroom. He 
saw that the glass pane in theAear 
door had been broken and covered 
with cardboard, but he assumed that 
one of his men had broken the win¬ 
dow the previous day. 

Meanwhile, Charles Kroeschel 
walked round the service counter 
in the outer office, stepped into the 
inner office—and was confronted by 
a man pointing a -la-calibre semi¬ 
automatic rifle. Kroeschel’s mouth 
fell open. He backed away, repeat¬ 
ing incredulously, “Louie, he’s here. 
That guy is here!' 

Palmer, tall, lean, fair, with a 
boyish face, said: “Do as I tell you 
and you won’t gefcJdlled. Sit down 



on the floor of the inside office and the office saying, “Hey, it looks like 
don’t move ” Kroeschel and Cordes somebody broke in here ” 
obeyed Palmer rose from behind the 

Gorman, in the cloakroom, had counter, his gun levelled “And I’m 
heard Krocschel’s astonished words still here,” he announced “You just 
Quickly he locked the door and sit down on the floor there with your 
opened the window, but he couldn’t buddies ” Fitzgibbons did so 
push out the jammed shutter Pal The next captive was William 
mer banged on the door with his Kuehncl, i railway engineer, who 
rifle butt and said, “Are you coming dropped in to tell Gorman that a 
out or will I have to shoot you load of cement had arrived for him. 
through the door*^” Gorman came The engineer was followed by Her- 
ouf schel Andrews, i construction 

“Sit down with your buddies,” equipment operator, and then 
Palmer directed, then asked the trio '•norher lorry dn\er, Darrell Smith 
if the owner of the business was Ernie Pohlman was a little late 
among them (lorman answered that mojning Reluctant to leave 
The killer nodded towards him and his wife and three children in the 
said, “Open the safe, brother ” house six miles out in the country, 

‘ I can’t,” Gorman said “It’s a he had stayed to show his wife how 
tricky combination lock and our to fire his shotgun His first sensa- 
offiee manager, Ernie Pohlman, is tion when confronted by Palmer 
the only one who knows how to was relief at least he knew his 
open It ” family was safe 

“Brother, you’re lying,” Palmer When Pohlman idenafied him- 
said evenly “I’ve half a mind to self, Palmer said, “Just the man 
kill you right now ” He moved his Open the safe, Ernie ” 
rifle Pohlman knek before the safe, 

“I’m not lying Ernie will open which for a long time had been diffi- 
the safe when he comes in ” Gor cult to open He twirled the knob 
man admits he was scared He had He failed on the first try He failed 
no way of knowing at what point a again In a warning tone Palmer 
whim might prompt the killer to said, “Ernie*” Again Pohlman 
start shooting muffed the combination Palmer 

At that moment lorry driver Ed- said, “Ernie, I’ll give you one more 
ward Fitzgibbons drove his pick- minute If you don’t open that safe, 
up to the back of the building and you’re a dead man ” 
parked it Palmer crouched behind “Take your time, Ernie,” Gor 
the four foot-high service counter man urged “A minute’s a long 
Fitzgibbons, noGcing the broken time ” 

pane in the rear door, ambled into PohIman’s face was white and wet 
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with sweat. He carefully turned the 
dial again, heard the tumblers click, 
and sagged with relief. 

He dumped the contents of the 
money-box on the floor. Palmer 
nodded tf) Bill Kuehncl and said, 
“Now, sir, 1 want you to get the 
money from the wallets and put it 
into that paper bag.” 

When Kuehnel had completed 
his task, Gorman said to Palmer, 
“You’ve got all we can'give you. 
Why don’t you get out^” 

Palmer ignored the suggestion 
and stared at the men .for a minute. 
“Brother,” he said to Gorman, 
“write out a sign saying ‘Closed till 
1 p.m.’ and put it on the window of 
the front door.” Palmer seemed to 
have a plan in mind. 

Gorman pencilled the words on a 
rectangle of cardboard As he stuck 
the sign to the door window he saw 
a man step on to the porch of the 
house across the street. 

He kept rubbing the sign, hoping 
to attract the man’s attention. But 
Palmer grew aware of his excess 
motions and said, “Brother, you’re 
having a hard time with that sign. 
Get away from there.” Each time 
Palmer gave an order he moved the 
rifle decisively. 

He then addressed the group: 
“Do any of you have a knifed” No¬ 
body answered. To Kuehnel, he 
said, “Take a piece of glass, sir, and 
cut that telephone wire.” Palmer 
seemed to enjoy using the word 
“sir” in giving orders. 

After Kuehnel had cut the cord, 


Palmer asked, “Is^there any rope 
around here.?” 

Again, nobody answered, al¬ 
though Gorman and his employees 
knew that there was rope in the shed 
behind the building. 

To (iorman, Palmer repeated, “Is 
there any rope.?” 

“On top of that chute outside.” 
Gorman pointed to the raised sand 
and gravel bin and cement chute 
about 40 feet away. A wooden lad¬ 
der rose from the ground to the 
top of the bin where two lengths of 
rope dangled. 

Palmer spoke to Kuehnel. “You, 
sir, get up that ladder and bring 
down a rope.” As Kuehnel started 
out, Palmer said, “Wait’ It might 
not look right, unless it was the 
owner.” He nodded at Gorman. 
“Better if you did it, brother.” 

He ordered the seven other men 
to lie on their stomachs, face to the 
floor and hands behind their backs. 
“Not a false move out of^any of 
you,” he warned, “or your boss’ll 
get it.” He posted himself at the 
door and told (lorman to climb the 
ladder and get the rope. “And if 
you try anything funny, there are 
going to be a lot of dead men in 
here.” 

Gorman climbed the ladder. As 
he began fiddling with the rope he 
stood close to the top edge of the 
sand bin. He wanted terribly to be 
free of Palmer. I could roll into the 
sand bin and Palmer could never hit 
me, he thought. Then Td yell for 
help. Maybe when the men heard 
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me they could mdl^e a brea\ for it. 
But, no, Palmer would start shoot¬ 
ing, Gorman gathered up the rope 
and climbed down. 

In the office, Palmer told Gorman 
to tie the men’s hands behind tlieir 
backs as they lay face down on the 
lloor. First in line was Kuehnel. As 
the railwayman felt the rope go 
round his wrists he resigned him- 
self tf) death. “I reckoned this was 
my time,” he later recalled. ‘‘I knew 
he was going to shoot us.” 

Palmer tested the knot and .said, 
“Brother, you tic a loose knot. If I 
find another knot like that. I’m go¬ 
ing to shoot the man through the 
head.” 

Gorman retied the knot. I’hen he 
bound Fit/.gibbons’ wrists. “As the 
.seven of us lay there,” Fitzgibbons 
.savs, “I swear I felt the floor vibrate 
from our heart-beats.” Gorman was 
feeling sick at the thought that 
he was tying up the men so that 
Palmer could shoot them while help¬ 
less. This was the killer’s pattern, 
he knew. 

After Gorman had tied the wrists 
of the next man, Darrell Smith, 
Palmer .said, “ITrce down and four 
to go. When they’re all tied up I’ll 
have to shoot them through the 
head.” On the floor the silent men 
lay tense as boards, listening to the 
blood pound in their ears, waiting 
for the shots. 

“I was never more scared in my 
life,” Gorman said recently, “but I 
knew I had to do something. If I 
lunged at Palmer Pd probably get 


a bullet in the head. If I obeyed him, 
I’d still get the bullet in the head 
and so would the other men.” 

Palmer sat alertly on his haunches, 
his rifle muzzle following Gor¬ 
man’s every move, (rorman, about 
seven feet away, knew that if he tied 
up the fourth man he’d be a step 
farther awav from the killer. He had 

j 

to contrive a means of getting closer. 

During his 75 minutes of cap¬ 
tivity Gorman had noticed that 
whenever Palmer rose from his 
haunches he inevitably pointed his 
rifle at the ceiling before bringing it 
to bear on his victims. If attacked, 
would Palmer stick to this hahit, 
giving his as.sailant an added frac¬ 
tion cif a .second—or would he fire 
from his haunched po.sition.'^ 

Gorman said, “I’heir legs are too 
jammed together for me to step be¬ 
tween them.” 

“Then step on their legs, brother. 
They won’t be hurting for long.” 

“I’ll be able to do a better job if I 
can work from round their heads,” 
Gorman said. This would put him 
a little closer to Palmer. 

“You have my permission,” Pal¬ 
mer said. 

Then (Jorman had a sudden idea, 
felt his guts twist in fear, and acted. 
He stepped between the second and 
third man and, without haste, pre¬ 
tended to stumble. He tottered, 
then, in a seeming effort to regain 
his balance, stepped over the second 
man, moving closer to Palmer. To 
make the action seem innocent he 
stepped backwards, giving the killer 





a clear shot at his back. Again, Gor¬ 
man took a step backwards, over the 
remaining man between him and 
Palmer. 

The killer hesitated a moment, 
then—following habit—rose from 
his haunches, pointing* the rifle to¬ 
wards the ceiling. In the split second 
it took Palmer to bring the rifle 
down, Gorman was next to h m and 
felt the gun barrel on his shoulder. 
He swung his left fist at the trigger 
guard, scraping the skin off his 
knuckles as he knocked the gun 
from Palmer’s hands. Then, with 
all his power, he shot his right fist 
at Palmer’s jaw. The killer went 
down, and Gorman fell on him. 
Palmer groped for the gun six inches 
away. Gorman jammed a knee on 
his wrist and hit him again, yelling, 
“Come on, boys!’’ 

Galvanized into action, the four 
free men dived at Palmer. As they 
subdued him, a contractor, Ralph 
Russell, came in. 

Hearing the scuffling and excla¬ 
mations, he peered over the counter 
and said, “What’s going on, a dice 


game this time 6f the morning?” 

One of the men looked up and 
grunted, “Palmer!” Kroeschel ran 
to the nearest telephone. In three 
minutes a police car skidded to a 
halt in front of the office. Officers 
handcuffed Palmer, now meek and 
whimpering a little, and hauled him 
away. It was all over. 

Gorman and the seven men stood 
staring at one another. The thought 
of what might have happened was 
coursing through each of them like 
an electric shock. Gorman looked at 
his bloody hand. Then, in a dazed 
but businesslike tone he said, 
“O.K., boys, we’ve got concrete to 
deliver.” 

That broke the spell. Almost in 
chorus, the four lorry-drive,rj de¬ 
manded, “Who the hell is going to 
deliver it?” 

Gorman felt a flush of relief, and 
grinned. “This morning,” h(^said, 
“I guess nobody is.” 

For his action, Louis Gorman received 
the Carnegie Hero Fund Commission’s 
Silver Medal. Palmer is serving a 180- 
year prison term. 


Proper Form 

An English gentleman was told by his butler that there was a burglar 
in the long gallery. 

“Tell Mason to get Armilage to send Rawlins to me with a gun,” he 
said. “And tell Linton to lay out m,y tweeds.” 

—"Beachcomber” in the Daily Express, London 

London socialite Mrs. Michael Lewis apologized to her host when she 
arrived late for a party. “My chauffeur lost his cap,” shjf explained, “and 
I had to come by taxi.” —d.n. 
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the best medicine 


A Ti-xas millionaire enjoyed his trip 
on the Queen Mary so much that he 
asked if he could purchase her. “I’m 
sorry, sir,” was the reply. “We cannot 
sell her—she’s part of a set.” 

— Evening Stand(trd, I-ondun 

An old lady was very improvident, 
and when she had money she spent it 
in ways other than paying her hills. 
Now and again the water was shut off, 
the gas turned off or the telephone dis¬ 
connected until she paid. During a 
particularly cold spell one winter, the 
old lady turned a tap one morning 
with no result. She telephoned the 
water company. “Tell me,” she asked, 
“am 1 frozen up or am I turned off?’’ 

—Gerald Kennedy 

The showgirl’s rich boy-friend 
asked whether she’d still love him if 
he lost his money. 

“Of course,” she said. “I’d miss you, 

too.^ —Earl Wilson 

Two STAID MEMBERS of 3 fashioiiablc 
club were examining a new wall 
plaque in the card-room. 

“The faults of our brothers,” it read, 
“wc write upon the sand. Their virtues 


we inscribe on tablets of love and 
memory.” 

Just then a loud crash was heard 
from the foyer below. “What’s that?” 
exclaimed one member. 

“Probably,” said the other, “a truck 
delivering another load of sand.” 

—Bennett Cerf 


When Prince Rainier and his party 
were in New York last spring, they 
went to sec the Broadway musical, 
Carnival. “I wish I had the prince’s 
charm and poise,” a member of the 
cast said afterwards. Said another, “I 
)ust wish I had his Grace.” - -K W. 

A (HAP took a friend for a spin in 
his new anti expensive sports car. 
“What makes it hold the road so 
hrmly^” the friend asked. 

“The heavy instalments,” replied 
the driver. -joe McCarthy 

SiNt.KR Julie Wilson reports that a 
small talking dog stagetl a tremendous 
performance at a charity show, telling 
jokes, singing comic songs and doing 
imitations. In the midtile of the act, 
another tlog leapt on to the stage, 
grabbed tlje performing puppy by the 
scruff of his neck and carried him 
off-stage. 

“It’s m)L mother,” the small dog ex¬ 
plained to the surprised audience as 
he disappeared from view. “She wants 
me to be a doctor.” — J. M. c 

“I THINK it’s time we thought about 
our daughter getting married,” said 
the wife to her husband. 

“Oh, let her wait until the right man 
comes along,” suggested the husband. 

“Why wait?” said the wife. “I 

didn’t.” —Ohms Newsletter 
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The Duck 
That Took 
a Town 
by Storm 


The story of Gertie, 
a scatterbrained mother 
whose trials and tribulations 
made her immortal 


Bv CjOROON (jASKIIX 

T owards the close of April 1945, 
when the war was drawing to 
its end in blood and fury, there 
began in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
one of the most fantastic episodes of 
modern Americana—a mixture of 
heart and hoop-la, ludicrous but 
tender, wacky but wonderful. It 
centred around a simple drama as 
old as the coming of spring, and 
the heroine was a mallard duck, a 
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THE imCK 


TOOK A TOWN BY STORif 


few pounds of anonymous brown 
feathers. But, perhaps because it 
offered relief from the grisly insanity 
of war, It touched the hearts of Mil¬ 
waukee, then all America, and 
finally half the world, making 
Gertie perhaps the most famous 
mallard in history. 

Normally a mallard is among the 
wariest, shyest of earth’s creatures. 
Yet for some unfathomable reason 
this duck chose to nest in the roaring 
heart of Milwaukee. The place she 
picked was one of the pilings that 
protected a bridge carrying the city’s 
main street, Wisconsin Avenue, 
across the foul, greasy Milwaukee 
River. A bare four steps away, clang¬ 
ing trams and some 87,000 people 
crossed the bridge every day; the 
bridge itself roared open from time 
to time to let ships through. In this 
unlikely spot, she made a shallow 
bowl in the rotting top of the up¬ 
ended white-oak log, lined it with 
down plucked from her breast and 
settled in to lay eggs. 

A city electrician named Ray 
Clemens was among the first to 
notice the mallard. Clemens tele¬ 
phoned the Milwaukee Journal’s 
nature editor, the late Gordon Mac- 
Quarrie, who was highly sceptical. 
“I’m telling you it’s a duc\!” 
Clemens said, nettled. “A mallard 
duck with three eggs already.’’ 
MacQuarrie sent photographer to 
Wisconsin Avenue to see. 

For the next five weeks, Gertie 
the Great, as the Journal immedi¬ 
ately named her, shared headlines 


with the war. So many flocked to 
see her that they often blocked 
bridge traffic. Radio, photographs 
and newsreels extended her audi¬ 
ence to millions more. At times Mil¬ 
waukee radio stations flashed hourly 
bulletins. Abroad, military news¬ 
papers and radio networks kept al¬ 
most daily track of her. One soldier 
wrote back, “She’s the greatest 
morale builder this outfit ever had.’’ 

But (jcrtie needed help. Where 
the Milwaukee River crosses the 
heart of the city, it becomes a trav¬ 
esty of a river—polluted and dark, 
bound rightly between concrete 
walls and oil-soaked timbers, with 
no greenery, no natural place where 
a hungry duck might forage. Just 
across the river, below the other end 
of the bridge, a little mud had col¬ 
lected around some debris, and 
Gertie got into the habit of flying to 
this mud patch to peck out what she 
could. Soon the crowds began drop¬ 
ping food there: corn, bread, bis¬ 
cuits, lettuce leaves. 

Ciertie seemed to respond to this 
thoughtfulness and on April 28 
came news that echoed in press and 
radio: gertie lays fourth egg. She 
went on laying until at last she had 
nine. (Three later disappeared, no¬ 
body knows how.) 

On May 2 there was a crisis: for 
the first time since Gertie had nested 
on the piling, the bridge had to be 
opened to pass two ships. Larger 
crowds than ever came to watch. 
The bridge tenders, working as 
gently as they could, set the great 
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lift machinery going to raise the two 
cantilevers; the two ships eased by 
as unobtrusively as possible. When 
it was obvious Gertie hadn’t batted 
an eyelid, the bridge tenders and the 
ships’ captains sighed with relief, 
and the crowds cheered wildly. 

On May 4 it was announced that 
marine contractors were supposed to 
start work on a 1,040-dollar piling- 
replacement job near Gertie’s nest. 
City authorities decided to put it off, 
saying, “It might bother her.’’ The 
next day press and radio flashed the 
word to all America and to troops 
overseas: gertie starts incubating. 

As motherhood neared, Gertie 
began to get all kinds of presents, 
sent to the hut of the bridge 
tenders, who became her unofficial 
guardians. Hundreds sent cards say¬ 
ing, “Get Weil Soon’’ and “Greet¬ 
ings to the New Arrival.” 

Then a shadow appeared. Law¬ 
rence Hautz, state president of 
the Izaak Walton (conservation) 
League, told a reporter, “This whole 
thing is heading for tragedy. What’s 
going to happen when those duck¬ 
lings are hatched.? If they try to 
swim, that river is so full of oil their 
little wings will mat and they’ll 
sink.” 

When this sobering thought was 
published, the mayor read it, frown¬ 
ing; so did the city’s commissioners. 
So did just about everybody else. 
Presently the city public-works de¬ 
partment announced that no oil 
would mat the wings of the duck¬ 
lings-to-be. When the hatching date 


drew near, it would start up its great 
pumps and send 2,500,000 gallons of 
clear lake water every hour into the 
Milwaukee River to flush away the 
oil. Never mind the cost. “Anything 
for Gertie!” 

On May 8—VE Day—Milwau¬ 
kee celebrated the end of the war 
with Ciermany. The following Sun¬ 
day, May 13, was Mother’s Day. 
Gimbels department store, situated 
at the end of the bridge, had deco¬ 
rated one window as “Gertie’s Win¬ 
dow” with stuffed ducks and 
ducklings. By now Gertie was an 
established Milwaukee institution. 
Tram drivers often stopped their 
vehicles in mid-bridge, dashed out 
to peer over the railing, then came 
back to shout to their passengers, 
“(jertie’s O.K.!” Schoolteachers 
took their classes to watch her. The 
humane society stationed a guard, 
and the Boy Scouts organi^^d a 
Gertie patrol to protect her Irom 
harm. 

Tension mounted as the hatching 
day neared. Scores of people stopped 
to ask, “Is there anything we can do 
to help.?” Hautz, still uneasy, ac¬ 
quired two long-handled dip nets, 
a huge roll of cotton wool and five 
pounds of corn meal. He placed 
these in the bridge tenders’ hut 
with a sign; for emergency use for 
GERTIE ONLY —plus his name and all 
possible telephone numbers asking 
that he be called at any hour of day 
or night if something went wrong. 

On May 29, the city’s pumps be¬ 
gan forcing lake water down the 
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Milwaukee River. The superinten¬ 
dent of bridges ordered rowing 
boats to be put in readiness in case 
of emergency. 

May 30, the predicted hatching 
day, was also a national holiday, and 
Milwaukee celebrated it with fer¬ 
vour. A great parade was routed 
down Wisconsin Avenue. As it 
neared the bridge, the crowds whis¬ 
pered in unison a great “S-s-sshhh- 
hhh!” The bands instantly stopped 
their music; the marching thou¬ 
sands almost tiptoed across the 
bridge. Gertie didn’t seem to notice. 

At 5.30 that afternoon the news 
was flashed: Gertie’s first diick- 
LiNG BORN. The newspapers named 
it “Black Bill.” Thousands rushed 
to the bridge. In the next 24 hours 
one egg after another hatched out. 
By the evening of May 31 Gertie had 
five ducklings. 

That night one of the worst 
storms in years struck Milwaukee, 
bringing high winds and rain. 
Shortly after midnight Hautz’s 
phone rang. It was bridge tender 
Alex Rehorst: “Things arc in a ter¬ 
rible mess down here. The damned 
little ducks keep falling out of the 
nest into the river. And Gertie’s 
gone!” 

“Dip out all the ducklings you 
can and take them into your 
hut,” Hautz said. “I’ll be right 
there.” Within a few minutes he 
was rocketing down Lincoln 
Mcn^rial Drive and soon reached 
the bridge, where he found the night 
tenders with four ducklings. 


“There’s still one egg left in the nest, 
not hatched,” one tender said. 

“Get it!” Hautz said. He was al¬ 
most certain the cold rain had de¬ 
stroyed any life in the exposed egg. 
Still ... He examined it closely and 
found a quarter-inch hole. Every 
embryonic duckling has a hard 
“egg tooth” on its beak, with which 
it cuts its way out of the egg. When 
Hautz saw the tiny beak inside still 
moving feebly, he decided to try to 
peel the shell away from the egg 
membrane and save the duckling. 
It had to be done with exquisite 
care, for often the duckling’s yellow 
“life sac” (on which it lives for the 
first few hours of life) is attached 
inside to the membrane. If it is rup¬ 
tured, the duckling dies. 

Hautz set to work. Absorbed, 
dripping with perspiration, he 
barely noticed people now crowd¬ 
ing into the hut. A late news 
flash had alerted the city to the 
drama. At last he peeled olf the final 
bit of shell; the membrane and life 
sac were still intact. The duckling 
seemed dead, but very gently Hautz 
fluffed up the tiny feathers, sifted 
them with flour to dry them and 
then placed the duckling inside his 
hat, which he had filled with cotton 
wool. This he set on a chair near the 
open stove door. Soon the duckling 
began to move, and before long it 
could be put in the cardboard box 
with the other four. Carefully he fed 
them, dipping their beaks alter¬ 
nately in milk and the crumbled-up 
yolk of a hard-boiled egg. 
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Not until about 3 a.m. did Hautz 
have time to worry about Gertie. 
Taking one of his long-handled nets, 
he climbed into a rowing-boat and 
shoved off with the bridge tenders 
at the oars. They spotted her fifty 
yards away, gently herded her 
down-river to the mud patch where 
she usually fed, and there caught 
her in a pre-rigged net. Gertie was 
soon reunited with her five duck¬ 
lings in the warm hut. 

By 5 a.m. Hautz was exhausted 
but still not satisfied. Gertie and her 
brood had.to have a better home. 
His eyes fell on “Gertie’s Window” 
in Gimbels store. Just the thing! 
He phoned the store manager, who 
snapped wide-awake when Hautz 
asked, “How would you like to have 
the real Gertie in your window, 
with all her family?” 

Hautz listed what he wanted; 
clean sand on the floor, plenty of 
fresh water, infra-red lamps for heat¬ 
ing, a humidifier, a thermometer, 
no draughts, and an attendant to 
make sure the temperature was 
always between 70 and 72 degrees. 
By 6 .30 a.m. the window was alive 
with workmen; by 9.30 queues were 
forming to see Gertie and family. 


So great were the crowds that a bar¬ 
ricade had to be erected to keep the 
window from being broken. 

But mallards are made for free¬ 
dom. On June 3, with policemen to 
control the crowds, Gertie and her 
family were taken to Juneau Park 
lagoon on the outskirts of the city. 
The five ducklings were released 
first, but huddled together on the 
grass, not knowing what to do. 
Then Gertic!^as freed—and made 
an eager flight straight towards the 
lagoon, until she recollected that she 
was a mother. She came back, put 
herself at the head of her family and 
with great dignity led them into the 
water. They swam off briskly, fol¬ 
lowed by cameras and cheers. 

Where Gertie and her ducklings 
eventually went, nobody can know. 
Probably off into the vast freedom 
of the skies, winging along the mys¬ 
terious, unmarked aerial higjjways 
that migratory birds follow. 

Could Gertie still be alive now? 
“Hardly possible,” Hautz says. 
“With a lot of luck, a mallard can 
live perhaps 20 years. And she was 
about four years old in 1945. But, 
anyway, she’s a legend now. And 
legends never die.” 


Exalted Position 

<=>-/ MAN who lives in the suburbs and works in the advertising department 
of a large newspaper had never been able to understand the deferential 
attitude, bordering on awe, of the local children. Out for a stroll recently, 
he came upon a group of little boys discussing the newest satellite hurtling 
through space. He paused to say hello to them and suddenly everything 
became clear. One of the boys asked, “Arc you really a space salesman?” 

—W.S.J. 



How George Wally made his impossible'^ dream come true 
is one of the heart-stirring stories of our time 


Inner Vision: 

His Gift 
to the Bliijd 



By Prentiss Combs 

f I HE LITTLE GROUP OR thc hcach ncaf 
I our home in Santurce, Puerto Rico, 
seemed at first an ordinary drawing 
class. Half a dozen youngsters and adults 
with portfolios on their knees were clus¬ 
tered round a man who was speaking in 
Spanish, But as we skirted thc class, we 
were suddenly struck by some elusive 
quality of dilfcrentness. The students were 
somehow too rigid in attitude, their heads 
canted in a peculiar fashion. 

Even as we were beginning to compre¬ 
hend thc incredible meaning of this “differ¬ 
ence,” a girl in thc group stood up so 
abruptly that her portfolio fell to the sand. 
She jerked off her dark glasses. We saw her 
scarred and sightle.ss eyes. 

"Veof" she cried out, her voice choking. 
“I see!” 

Every face swung towards her—^and 
every face wore the characteristic blank of 
the totally blind. Each member of the class 
was completely sightle.ss, yet on the 
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drawing paper of each was a credit¬ 
able seascape with leaning palms 
and clumps of sea grape. 

Such was our introduction to 
George Wally, the artist who has 
devoted 20 years to the task of lend¬ 
ing his eyes to the blind. That day— 
it was in 1953—we had happened on 
him while he was conducting his 
initial experiments in the revolution¬ 
ary teaching method he calls Three 
Dimensional Art for the Blind. The 
girl who had cried out, "Veo!” was 
“seeing” for the first time in her life, 
through the gift of inner vision 
made possible by Wally’s training. 

George Wally’s unique pro¬ 
gramme for the education of the 
sightless has won him international 
recognition. Y^t he lives in constant 
want—frequently hungry, always 
ragged, incessantly at work on pro¬ 
jects which sensible people call im¬ 
possible. His life is the embodiment 
of selflessness. To him the most pro¬ 
found joy one can experience is the 
internal illumination that comes 
from helping, without hope of per¬ 
sonal gain, another human being. 

Many years ago George worked 
as a lightning-sketch artist in a 
cinema foyer in New York. As he 
travelled by bus to and from work 
he longed to sketch the people he 
saw but was too shy to do it openly. 
He tried carrying a small sketch pad 
and a pencil stub in his pocket, and 
discovered after a litde practice that 
he could render accurate sketches 
without seeing his work. His mind 
visualized the line flowing from the 


pencil’s end. He was actually seeing 
his sketch without looking—as if he 
were blind. Did the born-blind have 
this ability to vi.sualize, he won¬ 
dered. If so, mightn’t it be possible 
for a sighted person to “dictate” 
what he secs in nature so that the 
blind person could draw and, by fol¬ 
lowing the pencil’s course mentally, 
“see” the image he had drawn 

George talked to the blind, to 
social workers, to teachers. They 
thought his idea was an impossi¬ 
bility. He searched libraries for 
records of research or experiment 
along these lines. There were none. 
With a sense of inadequacy, he was 
forced to accept the fact that he 
would have to develop his discovery 
alone. 

The decision changed his whole 
life, as if he was impelled by a sense 
of destiny. Cicorge first starved out 
a six-month period at the Los An¬ 
geles Braille Institute, working there 
without pay. He began by teaching 
blind students to play noughts and 
crosses: drawing the frames them¬ 
selves, putting in the crosses and 
circles, retaining the mental image 
of marked and unmarked squares. 
Here were all the basics of a flat 
drawing: the curve of the circle, the 
diagonals of the crosses, the vertical 
and horizontal lines of the frames. 
But the method of “dictating” a 
picture was still to be devised. 

When the war came George en¬ 
listed in the Royal Canadian Air 
Force, was later transferred to the 
U.S. forces and sent to Puerto Rico. 
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There, in a canteen, he met a Puerto 
Rican girl and fell in love with her. 
A member of one of the island’s 
most influential families, Chavm 
was beautiful, charming and intel¬ 
ligent—and she was dying of the 
creeping, untreatablc affliction of 
the spinal cord called Friedreich’s 
ataxia, which progressively cripples 
and paralyses. Chavm’s mother told 
George that the girl he loved had 
only two years to live. 

He refused to believe it. He 
finally won reluctant consent from 
Chavin’s family and thev were mar¬ 
ried. Cieorge began his fight to keep 
her alive. He instituted a regime of 
exercise which included carrying 
her to a swimming pool and en¬ 
couraging her to swim endless laps. 
These many years later, Chavin, 
still doing her daily laps, is vividly 
alive, an exarnple of the efficacy of 
faith and will. 

George, a painter of distinction, is 
a violinist as well, of such talent that 
he studies in the music conservatory 
presided over by the renowned cel¬ 
list Pablo Casals. One day after his 
discharge from the army, when he 
was practising the violin it occurred 
to him that he could play as well 
with his eyes closed as open. He 
thought of the typist and the pianist 
who can perform in the same way— 
because, he realized, all movements 
are executed from ^ fixed position. 
After practice, the muscles them¬ 
selves develop the ability to move 
with precision from position to posi¬ 
tion, carrying the memory of how 
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far from the original position they 
are moving. Electrified, George 
wondered if a blind person could 
somehow he provided with a fixed 
finger po.sition for drawing. 

From this concept he developed 
the tools needed for Three Dimen¬ 
sional Art for the Blind. He per¬ 
forated an ordinary drawing pad at 
one-inch intervals around all mar¬ 
gins with alternate small and large 
holes. Now the sensitive finger tips 
of the blind student could establish 
a fixed position along the left bottom 
margin of the sheet and the student 
could then move the pencil at 
George’s direction by relating the 
pencil’s course to any of the other 
perforations. 

Late in 1953, his art and music 
careers forgotten, his finances almost 
gone, George selected six students 
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from among the blind, ranging in 
age from I2 to 24. 

“The world,’’ George told them, 
“is tlie sky and the earth. The hori¬ 
zon separates these two parts. The 
horizon is a flat line out on the sea. 
Draw one straight line from the 
middle perforation on the left to the 
middle perforation on the right. 
That is the horizon. Above that line 
is the sky. Below it is the earth.” 

Slowly, with infinite patience, 
experimenting, talking endlessly to 
blank and unbelieving faces: 

“From the third perforation from 
the bottom left, draw a line upward 
toward the fourth perforation at the 
top. Stop the line at the fifth vertical 
perforation. Now, beginning at the 
sixth perforation from the bottom 
left, draw a line toward the fifth 
perforation at the top. These are the 
sides of a road. In nature the road 
grows narrower and narrower in 
the distance and becomes nothing. 
Those two lines are a road. A road.” 

Blank and unbelieving faces. 
“No, Senor Wally. Only lines. No 
road,” they would say. 

But one day, after many weeks, 
Eva Vastjuez, 2^ and born blind, 
suddenly cried out, “Veo! I see! It 
is a road!” 

At some unpredictable point in 
the instruction, each student under¬ 
went an experience akin to a meta¬ 
physical illumination. They saw 
beyond the lines and saw what the 
lines represented. 

“When it happens,” George says, 
“I’m glad they can’t see their 


instructor crying like a baby.” 

After that moment of illumina¬ 
tion the world of each student 
opened at an exhilarating rate. All 
the myriad aspects of nature which 
had so long lain tantalizingly be¬ 
yond their tactile grasp could be dic¬ 
tated, drawn, grasped and known. 
The mountain rise, the way the sea 
pulls down the sky to form the hori¬ 
zon line, the distance-diminished 
figure, the play of light and shade. 

The output of the original group 
astounded even George—still lifes, 
interiors, portraits, landscapes and 
figure studies. (Jeorge was invited 
by the French Government to send 
the drawings to Pans for a special 
exhibition. The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Year Bool{ devoted a sec¬ 
tion to his work. Letters of suppli¬ 
cation and application poured in 
from sightless people. Three Di¬ 
mensional Art for the Blind had 
earned world recognition. ^ 

And George and Chavin found 
themselves sitting in their tiny flat 
in Santurce in which the telephone 
and lights had been cut off because 
George’s meagre resources had been 
used up. Their entire larder con¬ 
sisted of a single box of not-too-fresh 
raisins. They sat and considered. 

“All right,” George said at last. 
“It’s done. Let someone else take 
over now. I’ll start thinking of us— 
of you.” 

After a silence he spoke again. 
“I can’t,” he said. “I can’t stop 
now. Each of them cries out, 'Veo! 
I see.’ How can-'I forget that?” 
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“I know,” Chavin said. 

The next morning George bor¬ 
rowed a truck, loaded Chavin’s 
braces, wheel chair and other para¬ 
phernalia into it and deposited her 
with friends in the country where 
she would get the care she had to 
have. Then he returned to the flat 
and for two weeks lived on raisins 
while he outlined a complete pro¬ 
gramme of activities—including 
such diverse things as architectural 
design, music, dancing, water-ski¬ 
ing and judo, in addition to art—in 
which his blind could participate. 
He prevailed upon athletes, musi¬ 
cians, artists, businessmen and archi¬ 
tects—a regular island Who’s Who 
—to conduct classes for the blind in 
their specialities. 

An advance on an art commission 
made it possible for him to bring 
Chavin home, to buy food and to 
purchase art materials for his stu¬ 
dents. He considered the array of 
talented instructors who were now 
part of his programme and decided 
to construct a World Research 
Centre for the Blind. With empty 
pockets, he talked to a building 
contractor. 

“Forget it,” the contractor said. 
“No money, no building. Two and 
two equal four! ” 

But George does not believe that 
two and two always equal four 
when human vwll, faith, hope and 
courage enter the equation. He set 
out to shame and inflame the tal¬ 
ented, the influential, the bored and 
the wealthy into sharing his joy. 
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And so in 1959 the World Research 
Centre for the Blind was dedicated, 
just outside the city of Caguas. It 
was built of donated materials, over 
a period of four years on a plot of 
land given by a grateful Puerto 
Rican Government. In the long and 
lovely Caribbean dusks and on swel¬ 
tering week-ends, people from all 
strata of island life had contributed 
their labour. 

Set in tile above the lintel of the 
front door are the words: “Dedi¬ 
cated to serve the world’s blind— 
that the blind may one day serve 
the world.” On the walls hang the 
hauntingly sensitive paintings and 
drawings by George’s blind stu¬ 
dents. A lo by-i2-foot canvas by the 
French master Louis Rigal, pre¬ 
sented to George by the French 
Government, occupies one wall. 

Today CJeorge has decided to ex¬ 
pand his World Research Centre for 
the Blind into a fully-fledged uni¬ 
versity at which blind instructors 
will teach blind students. To many 
this goal, too, seems impossible. 
George feels that it may take 20 
years. He possesses an apparently 
bottomless reservoir of energy. 
Moreover, he has an almost fana¬ 
tical belief that the greatest sin is to 
possess a potential and fail to strive 
to realize it. 

I am convinced that George Wally 
will see built and functioning the 
first University for the Blind in the 
world. He has all the above to work 
with—^and at least six rupees with 
which to begin the task. 
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drawing paper of each was a credit¬ 
able seascape with leaning palms 
and clumps of sea grape. 

Such was our introduction to 
George Wally, the artist who has 
devoted 20 years to the task of lend¬ 
ing his eyes to the blind. That day— 
it was in 1953—we had happened on 
him while he was conducting his 
initial experiments in the revolution¬ 
ary teaching method he calls I’hree 
Dimensional Art for the Blind. The 
girl who had cried out, "Veo!” was 
“seeing” for the first time in her life, 
through the gift of inner vision 
made possible by Wally’s training. 

George Wally’s unique pro¬ 
gramme for the education of the 
sightless has won him international 
recognition. Y^t he lives in constant 
want—frequently hungry, always 
ragged, incessantly at work on pro¬ 
jects which sensible people call im¬ 
possible. His life is the cmlxidiment 
of selflessness. To him the most pro¬ 
found joy one can experience is the 
internal illumination that comes 
from helping, without hope of per¬ 
sonal gain, another human being. 

Many years ago George worked 
as a lightning-sketch artist in a 
cinema foyer in New York. As he 
travelled by bus to and from work 
he longed to sketch the people he 
saw but was too shy to do it openly. 
He tried carrying a small sketch pad 
and a pencil stub in his pocket, and 
discovered after a little practice that 
he could render accurate sketches 
without seeing his work. His mind 
visualized the line flowing from the 


pencil’s end. He was actually seeing 
his sketch without looking—as if he 
were blind. Did the born-blind have 
this ability to visualize, he won¬ 
dered. If so, mightn’t it be possible 
for a sighted person to “dictate” 
what he sees in nature so that the 
blind person could draw and, by fol¬ 
lowing the pencil’s course mentally, 
“sec” the image he had drawn.? 

George talked to the blind, to 
social workers, to teachers. They 
thought his idea was an impossi¬ 
bility. He searched libraries for 
records of re.search or experiment 
along these lines. There were none. 
With a sense of inadequacy, he was 
forced to accept the fact that he 
would have to develop his discovery 
alone. 

The decision changed his whole 
life, as if he was impelled by a sense 
of destiny. George first starved out 
a six-month period at the Los An¬ 
geles Braille Institute, working ?here 
without pay. He began by teaching 
blind students to play noughts and 
crosses: drawing the frames them¬ 
selves, putting in the crosses and 
circles, retaining the mental image 
of marked and unmarked squares. 
Here were all the basics of a flat 
drawing: the curve of the circle, the 
diagonals of the crosses, the vertical 
and horizontal lines of the frames. 
But the method of “dictating” a 
picture was still to be devised. 

When the war came George en¬ 
listed in the Royal Canadian Air 
Force, was later transferred to the 
U.S. forces and sent to Puerto Rico. 
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There, in a canteen, he met a Puerto 
Rican girl and fell in love with her. 
A member of one of the island’s 
most influential families, Chavm 
was beautiful, charming and intel¬ 
ligent—and she was dying of the 
creeping, untreatable affliction of 
the spinal cord called Friedreich’s 
ataxia, which progressively cripples 
and paralyses. Chavin’s mother told 
George that the girl he loved had 
only two years to live. 

He refused to believe it. He 
finally won reluctant consent from 
Chavin’s family and they were mar¬ 
ried. George began his fight to keep 
her alive. He instituted a regime of 
exercise which included carrying 
her to a swimming pool and en¬ 
couraging her to swim endless laps. 
These many years later, Chavin, 
still doing her daily laps, is vividly 
alive, an exarhple of the efflcacy of 
faith and will. 

George, a painter of distinction, is 
a violinist as well, of such talent that 
he studies in the music conservatory 
presided over by the renowned cel¬ 
list Pablo Casals. One day after his 
discharge from the army, when he 
was practising the violin it occurred 
to him that he could play as well 
with his eyes closed as open. He 
thought of the typist and the pianist 
who can perform in the same way— 
because, he realized, all movements 
are executed from a fixed position. 
After practice, the muscles them¬ 
selves develop the ability to move 
with precision from position to posi¬ 
tion, carrying the memory of how 
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far from the original position they 
arc moving. Electrified, George 
wondered if a blind person could 
somehow be provided with a fixed 
finger position for drawing. 

From this concept he developed 
the tools needed for I'hree Dimen¬ 
sional Art for the Blind. He per¬ 
forated an ordinary drawing pad at 
one-inch intervals around all mar¬ 
gins with alternate small and large 
holes. Now the sensitive finger tips 
of the blind student could establish 
a fixed position along the left bottom 
margin of the sheet and the student 
could then move the pencil at 
(jeorge’s direction by relating the 
pencil’s course to any of the other 
perforations. 

Late in 1953, his art and music 
careers forgotten, his finances almost 
gone, George selected six students 
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from among the blind, ranging in 
age from 12 to 24. 

“The world,” George told them, 
“is the sky and the earth. The hori¬ 
zon separates these two parts. The 
horizon is a flat line out on the sea. 
Draw one straight line from the 
middle perforation on the left to the 
middle perforation on the right. 
That is the horizon. Above that line 
is the sky. Below it is the earth.” 

Slowly, with infinite patience, 
experimenting, talking endlessly to 
blank and unbelieving faces: 

“From the third perforation from 
the bottom left, draw a line upward 
toward the fourth perforation at the 
top. Stop the line at the fifth vertical 
perforation. Now, beginning at the 
sixth perforation from the bottom 
left, draw a line toward the fifth 
perforation at the top. The.se are the 
sides of a road. In nature the road 
grows narrower and narrower in 
the distance and becomes nothing. 
Those two lines are a road. A road.” 

Blank and unbelieving faces. 
“No, Senor Wally. Only lines. No 
road,” they would say. 

But one day, after many weeks, 
Eva Vasquez, 23 and born blind, 
suddenly cried out, “Veo! I see! It 
is a road!” 

At some unpredictable point in 
the instruction, each student under¬ 
went an experience akin to a meta¬ 
physical illumination. They saw 
beyond the lines and saw what the 
lines represented. 

“When it happens,” George says, 
“I’m glad they can’t see their 


instructor crying like a baby.” 

After that moment of illumina¬ 
tion the world of each student 
opened at an exhilarating rate. All 
the myriad aspects of nature which 
had so long lain tantalizingly be¬ 
yond their tactile grasp could be dic¬ 
tated, drawn, grasped and known. 
The mountain rise, the way the sea 
pulls down the sky to form the hori¬ 
zon line, the distance-diminished 
figure, the play of light and shade. 

The output of the original group 
astounded even George—still lifes, 
interiors, portraits, landscapes and 
figure studies. George was invited 
by the French Government to send 
the drawings to Paris for a .special 
exhibition. The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Year Boo^ devoted a sec¬ 
tion to his work. Letters of suppli¬ 
cation and application poured in 
from sightless people. Three Di¬ 
mensional Art for the Blind had 
earned world recognition. * 

And George and Chavin found 
themselves sitting in their tiny flat 
in Santurce in which the telephone 
and lights had been cut off because 
George’s meagre resources had been 
used up. Their entire larder con¬ 
sisted of a single box of not-too-fresh 
raisins. They sat and considered. 

“All right,” George said at last. 
“It’s done. Let someone else take 
over now. I’ll start thinking of us— 
of you.” 

After a silence he spoke again. 
“I can’t,” he said. “I can’t stop 
now. Each of them cries out, 'Veo! 
I see.’ How can 4 forget that.^” 
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“I know,” Chavin said. 

The next morning Cieorge bor¬ 
rowed a truck, loaded Chavm’s 
braces, wheel chair and other para¬ 
phernalia into it and deposited her 
with friends in the country where 
she would get the care she had to 
have. Then he returned to the flat 
and for two weeks lived on raisins 
while he outlined a complete pro¬ 
gramme of activities—including 
such diverse things as architectural 
design, music, dancing, water-ski¬ 
ing and judo, in addition to art—in 
which his blind could participate. 
He prevailed upon athletes, musi¬ 
cians, artists, businessmen and archi¬ 
tects—a regular island Who’s Who 
—to conduct classes for the blind in 
their specialities. 

An advance on an art commission 
made it possible for him to bring 
Chavin home, to buy food and to 
purchase art materials for his stu¬ 
dents. He considered the array of 
talented instructors who were now 
part of his programme and decided 
to construct a World Research 
Centre for the Blind. With empty 
pockets, he talked to a building 
contractor. 

“Forget it,” the contractor said. 
“No money, no building. Two and 
two equal four! ” 

But George does not believe that 
two and two always equal four 
when human will, faith, hope and 
courage enter the equation. He set 
out to shame and inflame the tal¬ 
ented, the influential, the bored and 
the wealthy into sharing his joy. 
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And so in 1959 the World Research 
Centre for the Blind was dedicated, 
just outside the city of Caguas. It 
was built of donated materials, over 
a period of four years on a plot of 
land given by a grateful Puerto 
Rican Government. In the long and 
lovely Caribbean dusks and on swel¬ 
tering week-ends, people from all 
strata of island life had contributed 
their labour. 

Set in tile above the lintel of the 
front door are the words: “Dedi¬ 
cated to serve the world’s blind— 
that the blind may one day serve 
the world.” On the walls hang the 
hauntingly sensitive paintings and 
drawings by (Jeorge’s blind stu¬ 
dents. A io-by-i2-foot canvas by the 
French master Louis Rigal, pre¬ 
sented to Cieorge by the French 
Government, occupies one wall. 

Today George has decided to ex¬ 
pand his World Research Centre for 
the Blind into a fully-fledged uni¬ 
versity at which blind instructors 
will teach blind students. To many 
this goal, too, seems impossible. 
George feels that it may take 20 
years. He possesses an apparently 
bottomless reservoir of energy. 
Moreover, he has an almost fana¬ 
tical belief that the greatest sin is to 
possess a potential and fail to strive 
to realize it. 

I am convinced that George Wally 
will sec built and functioning the 
first University for the Blind in the 
world. He has all the above to work 
with—and at least six rupees with 
which to begin the task. 
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Wh HAD just finished basic training 
and were about to board the ship for 
overseas, when a major gave us a 
speech that made us realize we were 
really going to war. I don’t think any 
of us will ever forget his last piece of 
advice: “Remember, if you get hit by 
a shell, for heaven’s sake don’t go all 
to pieces I ” — Kix)yd Burnham 

When a ship made port during the 
war, only the officers were given shore 
leave. After a rousing night on the 
town, one unpopular officer, a little 
too full of cheer, was attempting to 
make his way up the gangplank when 
he suddenly pitched over the side. One 
of the crew, seeing who it was strug¬ 
gling in the water, shouted, “Well, 
don’t just stand there! Someone throw 
him an anchor 1 ’’ —Robert stocks 

As A MEMBER of the Promotion 
Board, I came across an unusually 
high rating for one individual in the 
section asking, “How well docs he 
utilize resources?’’ The rating was in 
the outstanding block which read: 
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“Exceptionally effective in the utiliza¬ 
tion of men, money and materials.” 

The airman being rated was an air¬ 
woman I —j. M. B. 

I WAS junior officer aboard a flag¬ 
ship, and in temporary charge of the 
engine room, when a fireman came in 
and proceeded to drill a hole into one 
of the bulkheads. To his amazement, 
oil started flowing out. He had drilled 
into a 90,000-gallon oil tank! Besides 
the loss of oil, there was danger of fire 
from the sparks of his drill. 

I ordered him to shut off the drill, 
and then we stopped the flow of oil. 
As I was upbraiding him for risking 
lives and for the damage to the ship, 
I asked, “What in blazes were you 
doing?” 

Drawing himself up to his full 
height, he replied righteously, “Sir, I 
was hanging up a safety sign! ” — J a 

After being issued with uniforms, 
we returned to our barracks, where 
our sergeant informed us that if some¬ 
thing did not fit, now was the time to 
go back to the quartermaster and ex¬ 
change it. Upon hearing this, the 
recruit next to me headed back to ex¬ 
change his boots for a larger size. But 
when he returned, he had not been 
issued with larger boots—he had been 
given smaller socks. — m. g. 

During my service with the RCAF, 
a debate brought forth the question, 
“What action would you feel necessary 
if an officer or an NCO became bel¬ 
ligerent enough to resort to fisticuffs 
to make a point to enforce an un¬ 
reasonable order?” 

The classic reply: “Visit him in the 
hospital.” — -J. N. Tribble 




Venezuela’s 

Man in the Middle 


While the whole, world watches, Rdmulo Betancourt, Venezuelans 
scholarly President, is showing how a free government can bring literacy, 
land and livelihood to deprived millions 

By Lester Velie 


ij N THE old game of overthrowing 
Latin-American governments 
by assassination, something 
new was tried in June i960 in Cara¬ 
cas, Venezuela—murder by radio 
wave. As the limousine of Vene¬ 
zuela’s President, Romulo Betan¬ 
court, rolled slowly towards an 
Army Day reviewing stand, there 


was an explosion and the lurching 
car was enveloped in a sheet of 
flame. The President’s military aide, 
trapped in the front seat, was burnt 
alive. Betancourt miraculously 
emerged, his hands a purple mass of 
charred and bleeding flesh, but 
otherwise unhurt. 

The assassination weapon was a 
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car, loaded with incendiary bombs, 
parked at the kerb, and exploded by 
radio control. Had the assassins 
timed their blast a split second later. 
President Betancourt would not 
have survived. 

Today, survival for Betancourt is 
a political problem, too. From the 
left, the Communists riot in the 
streets to shake his democratic gov¬ 
ernment. From the right, the army, 
traditional ruler of Venezuela, is 
an ever-present question-mark and 
danger. Betancourt, in the middle, 
rules astride a coalition of two 
parties. 

Last month, Romulo Betancourt 
finished his third year in office—the 
first time a popularly elected presi¬ 
dent has ruled so long in 150 years 
of Venezuelan independence. Ju.stto 
last out his five-year term would be 
a giant achievement. 

Yet it is important that Betan¬ 
court survive, not only for Vene¬ 
zuela, but for all the western 
hemisphere. For though the stage on 
which Betancourt acts is small— 
Venezuela is a nation of seven mil¬ 
lion—a whole continent is watching 
him. Betancourt is showing how to 
bring literacy, land and livelihood 
to deprived millions —under free 
government; and how to keep a 
revolution out of the hands of the 
Communists. 

To understand Betancourt’s role, 
take a swift look at his country and 
its neighbours. South and Central 
America are exploding with popula¬ 
tion faster than any ouier area in the 


world. By the year 2000, today’s 195 
million Latin Americans will have 
zoomed to an estimated 600 million. 
But while population is rising at the 
rate of 2-5 per cent yearly, produc¬ 
tion of food and goods is rising at a 
lagging one per cent. 

Already about half the population 
subsists on bclow-minimum diets. 
In the Andes uplands I .saw few In¬ 
dians who did not have a wad of 
coca leaves bulging in one cheek. 
The juice numbs the gnawing hun¬ 
ger in near-empty stomachs. 

Millions also hunger for homes. 
No Latin-Amcrican city is without 
its rings of earth-fioored, makeshift 
huts of matting or rusted tin. Al¬ 
most half the Latin Americans can’t 
read or write. Medical care is ur¬ 
gently needed. 

Pressures to satisfy these wants 
have already swept away nine of the 
ten military dictators who ruled as 
late as 1954—and who thwaAed 
social change with their armies and 
security police. Today, the tide for 
change rolls on towards two chan¬ 
nels. One IS Betancourt’s middle 
way; the other is Fidel Castro’s in 
Cuba. Massive propaganda from 
Russia and Communist China seeks 
to convince the Americas that 
Castro and Communism are the 
answer to their needs. 

Betancourt is the human hinge on 
which the cold war for Latin 
America may turn. 

Face to face, 54-year-old Romulo 
Betancourt seeems all forehead, 
spectacles and pipe. At Miraflores 
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Palace, his official residence, I found 
him in his study surrounded by 
books, seven of which he had writ¬ 
ten. He talks in a dry, nasal tenor, 
and it is hard to believe that this 
placid, scholarly man has languished 
in dictators’ dungeons, directed un¬ 
derground freedom fighters, wan¬ 
dered in exile for most of his adult 
life—and organized a successful 
uprising. 

bctancourt’s work habits are 
severe. He rises at 5 a.m., and reads 
four morning newspapers, including 
one in English. While he reads, he 
calls heavy-lidded aide<: to the tele¬ 
phone for discussions on problems 
suggested by the news. He keeps 
going until 9 p.m., when he packs 
a bundle of British, French and 
American magazines under his arm, 
and heads for home to read in bed 
until midnight. 

When Betancourt took office in 
1959, following the overthrow of the 
dictator Marcos Perez Jimenez, he 
had two tasks: to make up a vast 
deficit in schools, roads, housing 
and food; and to lay the foundation 
for democracy in a country where 
free political activity had been vir¬ 
tually unknown. But before he 
could rebuild, he first had to pre¬ 
vent the Communists from taking 
over, as they were in Cuba. 

Although the dictatorship had im¬ 
prisoned or murdered the leaders of 
the democratic underground, it had 
left the Communists to flourish 
virtually unmolested. Many Com¬ 
munists co-operated wholeheartedly 
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with the dictator. Thus the Reds, 
who as a minority could muster only 
six per cent of the votes in a national 
election, were able to infiltrate every 
important field. They were lodged 
in the key ministries of Education 
and the Interior (which controls 
the police). They had so invaded the 
newspapers that virtually every local 
editorial and political news report 
that Betancourt read with his morn¬ 
ing coffee was written by a 
Communist. 

Betancourt hit back by forming a 
coalition government, bringing into 
his cabinet representatives of all 
legal parties—except the Commu¬ 
nists. He would not even let Com¬ 
munist reporters attend his press 
conferences. Thus isolated, they had 
less influence. Yet to keep Vene¬ 
zuela out of Red hands for good, 
Betancouit knew that he had to raise 
the living standards of millions— 
and he had to race against time. 

Venezuela, luckily, has a wealth 
of oil to export for capital. From the 
government’s 60-per-ccnt cut of oil- 
company profits, Betancourt could 
count on income of more than 
Rs. I crorc daily. Under Perez Jime¬ 
nez, this windfall had been lavished 
on monuments to the dictatorship: 
luxury hotels, elaborate officers' 
clubs, and wide avenues garnished 
with great marble fountains. What 
was not spent imprudently was 
stolen. 

Betancourt unleashed a Commis¬ 
sion on Illicit Enrichment, to dig 
out graft. As a leader who teaches 
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by precept, he set an austere exam¬ 
ple of honesty himself. His secretary 
showed me the President’s pay en¬ 
velopes : he had so little ready cash 
that he had drawn advances on his 
pay. 

For Betancourt, oil money was 
the seed that, properly sown, could 
yield a rich harvest of improved 
living conditions. He drew up a 
four-year plan which, as he put it, 
would “sow oil.” 

Boldly, he set aside more money 
for education than for the military 
—a milestone in Venezuelan history. 
He launched a crash programme to 
train teachers, founding ry teachers’ 
training colleges. He opened up 
3,000 new schools. I’he number of 
pupils more than trebled from 
370,000 to 1,245,000. He organized a 
volunteer corps of university stu¬ 
dents to teach at night classes in a 
nation-wide assault on analfabetis- 
mo —adult illiteracy. A fever for 
learning swept the country. One 
town kidnapped a teacher on his 
way to an appointment elsewhere 
and forced him to set up classes then 
and there. 

Betancourt next turned to the two 
million campesinos, small farmers— 
about one-third of the nation—who 
work for large landowners or 
scratch out a subsistence diet from 
their own tiny plots. He is making 
landowners of them, spending over 
Rs. 150 crores in his four-year plan 
to buy land on which to settle 
the landless. In his first two years 
he put more than 20,000 peasant 


families on their own farms. Unlike 
the land seizures in Russia and 
C’uba, which lowered farm produc¬ 
tion, lietancourt’s reforms boosted 
farm output, because he bought only 
idle land. With land settlement 
went government credits for tools, 
irrigation and fertilizer. 

Betancourt’s land reform has be¬ 
gun to yield two big rewards. Vene¬ 
zuela is now on its way towards 
meeting its own food needs, and 
the migration of farmers who had 
fled the land to seek jobs in (kiracas 
has slowed. 

He has also harnessed the prin¬ 
ciple of ownership to bring shelter 
to Venezuela’s homeless ones. 

When he look fjffice, a quarter 
of the people of Caracas were liv¬ 
ing under subhuman conditions in 
earth-floored, waterless ranchitos. 
Perez Jimenez had sought to solve 
the capital’s housing problem by 
erecting 97 15-storey blocks of lilats 
—giant up-ended cigar boxes of 
government housing. These had 
been invaded by some 180,000 
ramhito dwellers and turned into 
slums even before they were com¬ 
pleted, There was no building main¬ 
tenance; children had no schools or 
playgrounds near by. The man-hives 
festered with delinquency and 
crime. 

Betancourt built schools, play¬ 
grounds and shopping centres for 
these blocks. He got tenants to take 
on a small additional payment along 
with their rent so that in 15 years 
they could own -their homes. As 
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pride of ownership flowered, main¬ 
tenance became a matter of in¬ 
dividual concern, and the down-at- 
heel buildings took on a spruced-up 
air. 

Betancourt’s four-year plan will 
pour over Rs. 100 crores into build¬ 
ing homes and providing mortgage 
credit. For Rs. 130 a month, paid 
over 15 years, a wage-earner can now 
own his h(jmc and a piece of land. 
A “do-it-yourself” programme per¬ 
mits him to own a home for even 
less. The government puts up a core 
house—a living-room and sanitary 
section. The owner buys this and 
builds the rest himself or with the 
help of neighbours. 

Betancourt began as a teenager 
t() prepare himself for his role as 
rebuilder of his country. He was 
born near Caracas in 1908, the year 
Venezuela fell under tlie oppressive 
fist of Juan Vicente Gomez, 
“Tyrant of the Andes,” who was to 
rule for 27 years. 

As a law student Betancourt 
helped to lead an uprising known as 
“The Week of the Students.” He 
celebrated his 20th birthday in a 
C^omez dungeon with 60 pounds of 
irons fastened to his ankles. Later he 
was exiled. 

Betancourt, together with other 
exiled students, turned to the litera¬ 
ture of revolt. “We devoured—not 
read—books on history and econo¬ 
mics,” he recalls. Like seme other 
youths of the period, he turned 
briefly to Communism. But within 
three years Betancourt learned that 


the Kremlin had no solutions for 
Latin America. 

For 15 years he returned to Vene¬ 
zuela between exiles when dictators 
gave way to successors. But it was 
not until 19^ i that he got his chance. 
General Isaias Medina had come to 
power, and was unexpectedly per¬ 
mitting a free press and party ac¬ 
tivity. Betancourt wrote a front-page 
political column and founded his 
Accion Democrdtica party. 

In 1945, three young military 
officers startled Betancourt with the 
proposal that he and his party help 
them overthrow tlie government. 
RctancMurt spent several agonizing 
weeks of indecision, then joined the 
insurrectionists. He and his group 
o\erthrcw the government and he 
became provisional president. 

Inexperienced, bull-headed, and 
anxious to reform the country fast, 
Betancourt turned Miraflores Palace 
into a “decree machine,” as one 
newspaper put it, turning out zoo¬ 
odd laws in a few months. Betan¬ 
court also decreed a free, popular 
election, the first in Venezuela’s 
history, and barred himself from the 
contest. 

One of the three army men who 
had boosted Betancourt into the 
presidency was Colonel Perez 
Jimenez. Soon after the election, 
which had elevated the novelist 
Romulo Gallegos to the presidency. 
Colonel Perez Jimenez and an army 
junta struck. The long night of dic¬ 
tatorship descended again. 

An exile once more, Betancourt 
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directed the organization of an 
underground inside Venezuela from 
Puerto Rico. Accion Democrdtica 
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leaders who headed it suffered sav¬ 
age reprisals. More than 1,000 politi¬ 
cal prisoners died under the dictator. 

In Caracas, a zo-ycar-old govern¬ 
ment messenger spoke bitterly of 
this time. As a schoolboy of 14 he 
had been captured by the dictator’s 
police while he was distributing 
Icallets for the underground. When 
he refused to reveal the names of his 
accomplices, a prison guard put an 
iron device on the boy’s fingers and 
broke every joint in the fingers of 
both hands. The youth showed me 
his crippled hands, pushing back an 
index finger until it touched the 
back of the same hand. 

This happened in 1954. 
year, an emissary from Washington 
came to Caracas and, in a public 
ceremony, pinned the Legion of 
Merit on the dictator Perez Jimenez. 

But Betancourt never ceased his 
self-training for the day of return. 
In Puerto Rico, he saw how a free 
society brought in new industries 
and tested ideas for achieving the 
highest living-standards in Latin 
America. In Washington, he studied 
American party politics, and stored 
up lessons on how to avoid “politi¬ 
cal cannibalism,” the tendency of 
Latin-American politicians to de¬ 
stroy one another. 

By 1957, Betancourt’s under¬ 
ground had so harassed Perez Jime¬ 
nez with sabotage and student street 
riots that he closed the universities 


and ordered a curfew. Venezuelans 
became more restive than ever. Air 
force and naval officers, sent to 
the United States for training, told 
Betancourt that they were ready to 
help a popular revolt. 

One January day in 1958, Caracas’ 
church bells boomed and car horns 
blared steadily in every street. It 
was the pre-arranged signal for the 
start of a general strike and an up¬ 
rising. The air force attacked the 
army barracks, and naval officers— 
with destroyers in the harbour to 
back them up—ordered Perez Jime¬ 
nez to leave. He fled, and a care¬ 
taker government took over. Betan¬ 
court came home—his sixth return 
—to receive a wild and tearful hero’s 
welcome and to canvass the country 
and win the presidency. 

Today he is still canvassing. He 
likes to go on a periodic tliree-day 
gira —a swing through the <^ust- 
clouded hinterland to “converse 
with the people.” To them he is not 
the formidable Presidente de la Re- 
publtcu. He is simply Don Romulo. 
He answers their questions about 
roads and schools. He is no orator, 
but he gets his lesson across to 
them : it’s their government. 

Betancourt is also getting a lesson 
across to a turbulent continent in 
search of a future. He is proving 
that under-developed Latin-Ameri¬ 
can countries need not exchange the 
chains of old-line dictators for the 
chains of new totalitarians. 

There is a better Latin-American 
middle way. 



Can Science 
Delay Old Age? 

Recent findings indicate that we may he able to extend 
our average life-span to . oo or more vigorous years 


By Albert Maisel 


HROucH the ages, men have 
dreamed of finding a Foun¬ 
tain of Youth: some potion or 
treatment that would postpone age¬ 
ing and prolong our useful, vigorous 
years. 

Today, instead of just dreaming 
about it, scientists are actively work¬ 
ing towards this goal. Where once 
they scoffed, they now speak seri¬ 
ously of stretching the average hu¬ 
man life-span to loo years or more. 

Until a few years ago, many scien¬ 
tists believed that all living things 
had a fixed, “natural” life-span 
controlled by a built-in biological 
clock. If we were lucky, heredity 
endowed us with a long clock spring 
and, barring accidents, destined us 


for a comparatively long life. If we 
were less lucky, our time simply ran 
out quickly. 

This theory was rudely shaken by 
a series of brilliant experiments con¬ 
ceived by Dr, Clive Maine McCay, 
professor of nutrition at Cornell 
University. He started by dividing a 
large batch of ncwly-weancd white 
rats into two groups. To one group 
he fed a standard ration heavily 
fortified with sugar and lard. He let 
them eat to their heart’s content. 
They lived a normal life-span for 
rats of their type—2 to 2^/2 years. 
The oldest died on the 965th day. 

Dr. McCay’s second group of rats 
received the same basic diet but with 
no extra calories—no lard and no 
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sugar. Their growth was retarded, 
but otherwise they developed nor¬ 
mally. And when they were finally 
allowed to cat their fill—after 300, 
600 or, in some instances, goo days— 
they resumed growing and went on 
to maturity. Almost all this group 
were still youthfully active at 1,000 
days, long after all the “control” 
rats had died. The oldest survived 
for 1,400 days. 

Over the years other researchers 
confirmed McCay’s results, and the 
importance of his work became 
clear beyond doubt. He had proved 
that heredity fixes no .specific limit 
on an animal’s life .span. A change 
of nutritional pattern could extend 
youth and healtliy middle age in rats 
up to 100 per cent. 

Other workers have shown that 
even a modcritc restriction of food 
intake can produce both a tremen¬ 
dous reduction in disease and in¬ 
creased longevity in experimental 
animals. They fed the same diet to 
two groups of rats, but permitted 
those in Group A to gorge them¬ 
selves at will. Almost all the Group 
A rats developed tumours or heart 
or kidney lesions before they reached 
an age of 850 days. The rats of 
Group B, on the other hand, were 
allowed to consume only a little 
more than half as much as their 
free-feeding litter mates. At the age 
of 850 days, far less than half the 
B’s had developed disease lesions, 
and their average life-span exceeded 
that of the fat rats by 200 days in the 
males and 350 days in the females. 


Scientists have long known that 
radiation shortens the life-span of 
all living things. It works its havoc 
by ionizing cell molecules to pro¬ 
duce highly reactive stripped mole¬ 
cules—so-called free radicals—which 
set up damaging chain reactions in 
living tissues. To block this effect, 
researchers have tried, with some 
success, to treat victims of radiation 
exposure with anti-oxidizing sub¬ 
stances which combine rapidly with 
free radicals. 

Four years ago. Dr. Denham 
Harman, then working at the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission’s Don- 
ner Laboratory at the University of 
California, was struck by the fact 
that fr^e radicals are also released by 
normal metabolic processes. Here, 
he thought, might be one of the 
basic cau.ses of .igeing. To lest his 
theory, he used mice of strains noted 
for short life-spans. On a standard 
diet, his control animals lived for an 
average of only 7-6 months. But 
mice that were fed the same diet 
plus an anti-oxidant survived for an 
average of 10-5 months. 

Was this just chance.? To answer 
this question. Dr. Harman last year 
performed a scries of experiments 
with (wo other strains of mice, and 
with different anti-oxidants. In both, 
the ageing process was arrested. In 
one strain, life was prolonged by 15 
per cent; in the other, by 26. 

More than 25 years ago, Vincent 
Wiggles worth, now Quick Profes¬ 
sor of Biology at Cambridge, 
discovered that ih insects a strange 
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“juvenile” hormone released by a 
tiny gland held off ageing until Kill 
growth was achieved. Then the 
gland shut off, and the insect began 
to moult. Just before it emerged as 
an adult, the gland turned on again, 
triggering the growth of sex organs 
and eggs. 

Since only insects possess this 
Peter Pan gland, the juvenile hor¬ 
mone was long considered merely a 
scientific curiosity. But three years 
ago Professor Carroll Williams, of 
Harvard University, extracted a pre¬ 
viously unknown substance from 
the tissues of new-born rats and in¬ 
jected it into insects ready to moult. 
Surprisingly, it produced age-post¬ 
poning effects exactly like those of 
the insect hormone. 

Then followed a scries of unex¬ 
pected discoveries. The same age- 
postponing substance was detected 
in bone, liver, muscle and adrenal- 
gland tissues of calves. Then it was 
found in human placenta and final¬ 
ly in human thymus glands. 

Much work must yet be done be¬ 
fore researchers learn whether— 
and how—this substance actually 
delays ageing in higher animals. But 
a number of experiments indicate 
that its presence in the young may 
play a major role in the healing of 
wounds. Its diminution or absence 
in the aged may account for reduced 
ability to replace dead cells and in¬ 
jured tissues. 

At an ageing-research centre in 
Baltimore, for example, Dr. Die¬ 
trich Bodenstein has used extremely 
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delicate surgical techniques to link 
young and aged cockroaches to¬ 
gether as artificial Siamese twins. 
Normally, a young cockroach that 
loses a leg can quickly grow a com¬ 
plete replacement. Old cockroaches, 
after their final moult, lose this 
ability. Bur whenever Dr. Boden- 
stcin removed a leg from an older 
member of his Siamese pairs, a new 
leg promptly grew to replace it. The 
younger twin’s juvenile hormone 
had restored the old insect’s regen¬ 
erative powers. 

At Ck)rnell University, Dr. McC^iv 
h'ls similarly joined rats. In such 
unions, the aged member of ibe pair 
soon takes on a youthful appearance. 
More important, it liv'es far beyond 
its usual life expectancy, sometimes 
for more than 400 addituinal days. 
These discoveries open up the fas¬ 
cinating pos.sibility that injections of 
a “juvenile hormone” may one day 
delay human ageing and senescence. 

Before such hopes can be realized, 
however, much more must be 
learned about the ageing process in 
humans and how it begins. Up to 
now, most information has been de¬ 
rived from studies of aged patients 
in hospitals or other institutions. Re¬ 
cently, age researchers have turned 
to long-term projects that start with 
the middle-aged and the young. 

In Boston, for example, Dr. James 
Cummins and a team of consultant 
specialists arc studying 900 ex- 
servicemen, each of whom qualified 
for the study by extensive tests 
showing perfect health. Periodically, 
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each man will receive thorough re¬ 
examination for the rest of his life. 
Thus, any physical or mental slow¬ 
ing down will be revealed in its 
earliest stages. Ageing and age- 
related illnesses can be studied in the 
light of detailed knowledge of each 
man’s living pattern—his eating, 
smoking and drinking habits, his 
work and his leisure activities. 

A similar long-term project, di¬ 
rected by Dr. Nathan Shock at the 
centre for ageing research in Balti¬ 
more, has had under study for four 
years some 300 men of all ages from 
18 up. And Dr. Thomas Francis 
heads an even more ambitious pro¬ 
ject—a study of the entire popula¬ 
tion of a town in Michigan. Some 
8,600 persc>ns have already received 
their initial examinations, and the 
researchers hope to follow them 
through periodic tests for decades to 
come. 

Already studies of this kind have 
yielded valuable data. Wc now 
know that hearing and visual acuity 
begin to deteriorate in many indi¬ 
viduals in the early 20’s. In these 
years, blood pressure may begin to 
rise, the volume of blood pumped 
by the heart may decrease, kidney 
function and muscle strength may 
begin to decline. 

Such findings have convinced re¬ 
search workers that many ills of our 
later years arc not simply the result 
of ageing, but arc the late effects 
of long-hidden metabolic disorders. 
These workers contend, therefore, 
that science should hunt for means 


of halting metabolic imbalances in 
the young and middle-aged. 

Research based on this view has 
already produced significant ad¬ 
vances in the fight against athero¬ 
sclerosis, the most common cause of 
death among people in their middle 
and later years. This form of 
hardening of the arteries was once 
thought to be the result of ageing. 
Then autopsy studies revealed 
hardening changes in the arteries of 
certain persons in their early 20’s. 
Such evidence that atherosclerosis is 
an early-starting metabolic disorder 
stimulated a hunt for its underlying 
causes and vast research into the 
role of cholesterol in heart disease. 
Today many doctors routinely pre¬ 
scribe cholesterol-controlling drugs 
or diets not merely for their ad¬ 
vanced atherosclerotic patients but 
as a protective measure for almost 
anyone with a higher-than-noj^mal 
cholesterol level. 

Fulfilment of the hope of stretch¬ 
ing the span of active, healthful life 
to a full century lies a long way off. 
It is not likely to be accomplished by 
any single triumph of research, but 
rather by the gradual accumulation 
of small and partial victories. Mean¬ 
while, there is much that wc as indi¬ 
viduals can do to increase our life 
expectancy and that of our children. 
Here are three measures suggested 
by leading age researchers: 

Avoid over-eating. A recent study 
of the mortality records of several 
million insurance-policy holders 
showed that men who were 20 




pounds overweight died, on the 
average, i y-i years earlier than those 
of normal weight; 2^4 stone of ex¬ 
cess weight lowered life expectancy 
by at least four years. On the other 
hand, overweight men who reduced 
to the norm for their age and build 
were found to have almost as favour¬ 
able life expectancy as those who 
never allowed themselves to put on 
surplus fat. 

Keep physically active. Leading 
heart specialists have long advo¬ 
cated regular exercise for all people, 
young or old, healthy or infirm. The 
wisdom of their advice has recently 
been confirmed bv a monumental 
study, conducted in the United 
States and in the high mountains of 
Austria. Athletes, mountaineers, 
lumberjacks and otliers given to 
habitual, vigorous exercise were 
found to have “young” hearts even 
in their 50’s, with low pulse rates, 
high muscle efFicicncy and quick 


recovery after intensive exertion. On 
the other hand, the hearts of .seden¬ 
tary office workers, businessmen 
and medical students—even those in 
their 20’s—had the typical function¬ 
al characteristics of age and incipient 
heart disease. Most significant, how¬ 
ever, was a third finding; 6 to 12 
weeks of inten.sive cxerci.se restored 
more youthful heart function to 
many of the formerly sedentary. 

Keep mentally active. No func¬ 
tions atrophy more rapidly under 
disuse than those of the mind. Hut 
.studies of the mentally active have 
shown that the ability for new learn- 
ing persists far into our later years. 
Even when it drops off, judgement 
and re.isoning power developed by 
the mentally active compensate for 
age deterioration. As one doctor 
puts it, “the brain, like other organs 
of the body, shows continuous im- 
provement over the life-span if 
appropriately exercised.” 


The Trouble . . . 

. . with a budget is that it’s hard to fill up one hole without digging 
another. - o. B 

. . . with this personal diplomacy, it .seems to get so awfully personal. 

—F. K 

. . . with being a good sport is that you have to lose in order to prove it. 

—^Riihard Aimour 

. . . with people these days is that they want to reach the promised land 
without going through the wilderness. —erm 

. . . with social benefits is that a man doesn’t know whether or not he’s 
got a rise until he goes sick or retires. — v. 



“//’j amazing how much good can be done 
in this world if one does not care who gets 
the credit*^ 


The Joy of 

Doing Good on the Sly 

By the Rev. Cordon Powei.e 


u. oe us have experi¬ 
enced, at times, the 
warm glow that comes 
from performing a 
good deed and getting 
credit for it. Hut there is a special 
kind of satisfaction that comes from 
doing good and keeping it secret. 
Those who practise this higher al¬ 
truism are connoisseurs of inner joy 
at its loftiest refinement. 

Recently I read of a man who 
came to an understaffed orphanage 
every Wednesday afternoon to 
spend an hour or two entertaining 
the youngsters—doing card tricks, 
telling stories, giving the harassed 
matron and her staff a period of rest 

Thi Rfv. Cordon Powell is minister of 
St. Stephen’s Presbyterian Church in Sydney, 
Australia. He is one of his country’s most 
popular radio television preachers, and is the 
autlior of Happiness Is a Habit 
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and freedom. The matron said, “We 
have no idea who he is, but the in¬ 
stant he arrives he is greeted with 
shouts of joy.” When the curious 
tried to discover his identity, the 
stranger would only say, “That’s not 
important.” 

Cut from the same cloth was\in 
elderly stranger who appeared one 
day at a hospital saying, “T know 
you must have many odd jobs that 
need doing. Let me help.” For four 
months he performed countless 
menial tasks: sweeping the car¬ 
park, building ramps, removing bits 
of thread from the laundry. When 
asked his name, he smiled and 
shook his head. “If you knew who I 
was,” he said, “you’d feel under an 
obligation. That would spoil it.” 
Only after he had moved away did 
the hospital learn that he was a 
former director of a great business 
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THE JOY OF DOING GOOD ON THE SLY 


concern. Recently retired and 
widowed, he had filled months of 
forced inactivity and grief with 
cheerful service, rehabilitating his 
own spirit as well as spreading cheer 
all round. 

The art of secret altruism does not 
come naturally. It must be culti¬ 
vated, for it goes against the natural 
grain of our ego. There are few 
stronger human hungers than the 
hunger for approval by others. 
Yearning for gratitude, we want 
others to recognize any act of ours 
that we consider especiallv noble 
or unselfish. When such notice is 
not forthcoming, we’re tempted 
subtly to call attention to it. In so 
doing, however, we often discover 
that the deed has been devalued 
by suspicion that its performance 
was prompted, at least partly, by 
a craving for credit. Also, in our 
eagerness to help, we sometimes fail 
to realize how embarrassing our gift 
may be to the sensitive, or how 
heavy the recipient may find the 
obligation of gratitude. 

Doing good anonymously avoids 
these pitfalls. A fairly prosperous 
family I once knew yearned to help 
an aged aunt. She was living on a 
pittance, but abhorred anything re¬ 
sembling charity. When the family 
heard from their lawyer that the 
poor but proud aunt had received a 
small inheritance ^ from a distant 
cousin—only a few pounds, which 
would soon be spent—they quietly 
arranged with the lawyer to add 
secretly a considerable capital sum 
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to the bequest. The aunt, provided 
with an adequate income, lived out 
her life without ever suspecting the 
kindly duplicity. 

Jesus was the supreme preacher 
and practitioner of doing good 
secretly. He decried ostentatious 
charity, and warned His followers 
to “Take heed that ye do not your 
alms before men, to be seen by 
them ” After healing the leper. He 
sternly told him, “See that thou tell 
no man,” and left the scene imme¬ 
diately. 

The saints of all ages have been 
conspicuous for their inconspicuous 
bcnevolcTice. St. Nicholas, for in¬ 
stance, IS reputed to have tossed 
gifts through windows and hurried 
anonymously on his way. Today the 
device of Santa ('laus, derived from 
St. Nicholas, enables parents and 
other relatives to know the fun of 
anonymous giving. 

In fact, it is often within our own 
circle that we find our finest oppor¬ 
tunities for hidden helpfulness. 
Years ago the sculptor Sir Hubert 
von Herkomcr found a delightful 
solution to a distressing family prob¬ 
lem. His father, who lived with 
him, had in his own day won fame 
for his wood-carving. And though 
the old man still worked at it, he 
repeatedly went to bed heart-broken 
because age had dulled his skill. 
Worried over his father’s unhappi¬ 
ness, Sir Hubert hit upon the idea of 
stealing downstairs at night to touch 
up the old man’s work. A few deft 
strokes made all the difference. 
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The elder Herkomer would come 
down in the morning, look at the 
work and exclaim, “It’s not bad, 
not bad. I’ll make something of this 
yet!” 

As a minister, I am constantly 
coming upon people who, unknown 
to others, are devoting themselves to 
little deeds of secret kindness. In¬ 
variably they arc happy, serene 
people. 

Our church in New South Wales 
has a maternity hospital with a 
special wing for unmarried mothers. 
Each time a baby is born to one of 
these unhappy girls, a large bouquet 
of flowers arrives from an anony¬ 
mous giver. With it comes only the 
message, “From someone who un¬ 
derstands.” During the years hun¬ 
dreds of girls, feeling abandoned 
and desperately lonely, have found 
the way to new life from this 
thoughtful action. But, knowing 
the giver—a woman who herself has 
sufTered much sorrow—I know her 
own rewards to be great. 

Secret giving need not be costly 
in either time or money. It calls only 
for a keen eye and an understanding 
heart. I can think of a doctor who, 
knowing that one of his patients 
needed a certain expensive medi¬ 
cine he could ill afford, arranged 
with a wholesale drug firm to send 
the required drug with a “sample” 


label pasted on it. I think, too, of 
a teacher who, sensing that a bright 
but uninterested pupil had hidden 
talents that needed sparking, sub¬ 
scribed to a science magazine to be 
delivered regularly to the boy’s 
home. The magazine did the trick, 
and though the boy never learned 
who his benefactor was, he went on 
to become a brilliant scientist, 

1 think, also, of a friend who 
makes a hobby of writing unsigned 
but encouraging letters to men in 
public life who, in his estimate, are 
performing with integrity despite 
stinging criticism. His theory is 
that, for the most part, politicians 
get letters of appreciation only from 
people who want something in 
return. They get anonymous letters 
only from cranks who want to 
blow off steam when angry. “Why 
not,” he asks, “blow off a little ap¬ 
preciation as well—with no strings 
attached.?” ' 

Those who do good quietly and 
without thought of reward are the 
ones who understand what Words¬ 
worth meant when he wrote of “that 
best portion of a good man’s life: his 
little, nameless, unremembered acts 
of kindness and of love.” It’s amaz¬ 
ing how much good can be done in 
this world if one does not care who 
gets the credit—and how it can set 
one’s life aglow! 


Photo Finish 

<=t/n East Berlin policeman told a Western photographer he could not 
take photographs in East Berlin. “This is Free Berlin,” he said, “and 
taking photographs is not allowed here.” " —UPI 




The 

Disappearance 
of Earl Ellis 


No one will ever know what 
happened to Colonel Ellis, But 
this much is certain: when it 
happened, he was engaged in 
performing his duty—whatever 
that duty was 


By W. L. White 

I TBSarl Ellis was a handsome 
1^1 young man who left his home 
in Kansas to join the Marine 
Corps, and in the First World War 
fought so bravely that he emerged 
with the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 
The top brass respected Ellis, not 
only for his fighting record but for 
his brains, for his ability to think 
and act in a crisis, and for his granite 
loyalty to the Corps and to his 

Cendemed from an editorial in 9^ 
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country. He was as good as they 
come. Before you can understand 
what happened to him, there are 
some things you must know. 

After the war, through a League 
of Nations mandate, the Japanese 
were given control of the Carolines 
—an enchanted string of atolls and 
islands, including Truk and Yap, in 
mid-Pacific. Under the terms of the 
mandate these islands were never to 
be fortified. But the Japanese 
Government in the early 1920’s 
virtually closed the Carolines to all 
outsiders. And fishermen whis¬ 
pered that big things were afoot; 
that the Japanese might be building 
a great naval base on either Truk or 
Yap. 

Even in the untroubled 1920’s the 
U.S. Navy was concerned because, 
in some undreamed-of future war, a 
naval base in the Carolines could cut 
the United States’ life-line to the 
Philippines. So they had to find out 
if the rumours were true. The ques¬ 
tion was how ? 

One day Earl Ellis returned to his 
home town, a sun-parched prairie 
village floating on a billowing 
ocean of western Kansas wheat. He 
told his parents that he was now out 
of the Marine C’orps—for a while, 
anyway. He was going to take a 
little holiday and travel out into the 
Pacific. A few old friends in the 
Corps and the Navy Department 
knew where he was going, but he 
would be out of touch and his 
parents would not be able to write to 
him. If everything went well they 
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would hear from him in exactly 
eight months. 

Before setting off, however, he 
wanted to get from his family a 
promise that if at the end of eight 
months they did not hear from him, 
they would do nothing. No enquir¬ 
ies, no publicity, no letters to the 
Marine Corps. Of course, Ellis in¬ 
sisted, nothing would happen to 
him on this trip. But just in case, 
that was how they should act. 

By now you have guessed the end 
of this story. No cable or letter came 
from Ellis when the eight months 
were up. In spite of their son’s in¬ 
structions, the Ellis family could not 
resist making discreet enquiries. But 
the Marine Corps apparently knew 
nothing — according to official 
records Colonel Ellis had left the 
service. There had been no mention 
of any travel plans in the Pacific. 

In response to the enquiries tl^re 
was a letter from a South Seas mis¬ 
sionary to Earl’s mother. A young 
man answering Ellis’s description 
had briefly touched the missionary’s 
island, when his boat put in there 
for water. But he left immediately, 
heading north. 

At last, news of a sort did come— 
from Tokyo, of all places. The 
strange thing was that the Japanese 
seemed to know of Earl’s former ser¬ 
vice connexion. In fact, they identi¬ 
fied him as Colonel Earl Ellis of the 
Marine Corps. The brief announce¬ 
ment stated that Ellis had been “ac¬ 
cidentally killed” in the prohibited 
area of the Caroling Islands. 


THE READER’S DIGEST- 
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Possibly before Ellis died (how¬ 
ever he died), he was able to get 
word back to Washington that on 
the island of Truk, in those lovely, 
lazy Caroline Islands, the Japanese 
were building a gigantic naval base. 
If he did, it was information that 
would prove inestimably valuable to 
the U.S. Navy later on. 

U.S. Intelligence men speak of 
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working “in the black”—their 
phrase for the duties of those who 
volunteer for extremely hazardous 
missions as secret agents. 

These arc the bravest of the brave. 
Many men are prepared to die for 
glory. I’hose who work “in the 
black” must forgo that and be pre¬ 
pared to die for solemn duty—alone, 
and m the hands of the enemy. 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF EARL ELUS 


Local Customs 

In India, Professor Arnold Nash of the University of North Carolina 
was travelling on an American passport while his wife had a British one. 
Mrs. Nash breezed through customs, but Nash had to fill in mountains 
of forms. Bewildered, Nash asked the customs inspector what was the 
difference. 

Smiling, the customs officer explained, “You know how it is—the 
United Kingdom stayed in the Commonwealth, while the United States 
dropjKid out.” ~D.H. 

An English customs officer was revealing one of the secrets of his 
trade: “We look at a person’s upper lip. If there is a bead of sweat on his 
lip, we open everything” —t.e d. 


Fair Exchange 

Before agreeing to grant a permit for a Ghanaian dance group to 
perform in Sofia, the Communist minister for public entertainment in 
Bulgaria wrote an indignant letter to his counterpart in Cihana. The reason 
for the indignation was that female Negro dancers ajipear on stage in 
what we may call the national costume—naked from the waist up—and 
the Communists were determined to safeguard public morality. The 
women dancers would have to cover tKcmselves “to conform with Bul¬ 
garian custom.” 

The Ghanaian minister replied courteously that he was disposed to his 
compatriots wearing brassieres if the Bulgarian dance group going to 
Ghana in a few months on an exchange visit would present its women 
with torsos naked “to conform with the customs of Ghana.” At this point 
the case was closed, and the young African women were permitted tp 
dance in Ghanaian undress for the comrades of Sofia. —n Borghese. Italy 




Lifers Like That ' ^ 



When my income-tax refund cheque 
was stolen, the police charged a sus¬ 
pect with the crime, and I had to give 
evidence. I stammered and fidgeted my 
way through the ordeal, and as I was 
about to leave the courtroom, the mag¬ 
istrate called my name. When I stood 
apprehensively before him, he leaned 
as far towards me as he could and 
rasped, “How ever did you manage to 
get anything back from those tax 
people?” — Mauueen Sullivan 

Asked to describe his native Mexico, 
the visiting lecturer answered, “You 
know the cartoon picture of the man 
wearing a big sombrero, asleep with 
his head on his knees? Well, that is 
not really Mexico. But”—and he took 
out his watch and held it to his ear— 
“when we listen to a watch, we say, 
‘It is walking.’ You say, ‘It is run¬ 
ning.’ ” — ^Warrfn Robbins 

My uncle, who is vicar of a rural 
church, recently had a small growth 
removed from his nose. During the 
operation, the doctor warned that part 
of the surgery might be painful. “I am 
working in the periphery of the 
anaesthesia,” he explained. 
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“I know just what you n\ean,” my 
uncle chuckled. “I do that every Sun¬ 
day morning.” —EIverett Alton 

As I waited for the traffic lights to 
change, I watched the driver ahead 
of me jump out of his car and hurry 
round to the boot. He unlocked it, 
grabbed a packet of cigarettes off the 
floor, took one out, lit it, returned 
packet to floor, closed and locked boot, 
dashed to the front and hopped into 
his seat—all before the lights turned 
green. % 

It was an amazing pantomime of a 
man waging his battle against the 
cigarette habit. — Raphael David Blau 

After leaving the supermarket, my 
mother-in-law discovered that she had 
been undercharged for one of her pur¬ 
chases, a liquid diet, which she was 
taking to speed her reducing cam¬ 
paign. She went back to the store, ex¬ 
plained the error, and paid the money 
due. 

The store manager, impressed by 
her honesty, insisted that she accept 
a gift. At home, she eagerly opened 
the wrapped package—and found 
a tempting, calorie-filled box of 
chocolates. C. Blackwell 





During a blinding snowstorm last Tired but happy with the success of 
winter, a car attempting to negotiate the party, my friend turned in. It took 
a difficult turn near our house floun- a few seconds the next morning for 

dered to a standstill in the middle of the awful fact to penetrate his slight 

the road. The disgusted driver aban hangover. The river ice had moved 

doiied the vehicle and walked off. Soon out during the night-and with it, the 

another motorist came along and, hving room. — alrc Lewis 

taking in the situation a second too 

late, applied his brakes and skidded Wuen he took his grandchildren to a 
into a drift at the side of the road. Saturday morning film, my uncle 
Before the day was over, live cars were noticed lhal the box office listed only 
wedged in the same snowbank. the admission price for children. He 

Residents of the neighbourhood asked the cashier how much it was 
watched the local garage man remove for adults. “If you can take it," she 
them one by one with his break down said, “you can go in free." — B. K 

truck. When he finally came to the 

first car, a bystander said, “You don’t My wife and I were checking over the 
want to move that one, do you, Hd^ many boxes and suitcases that held our 
That’s the goose that laid the golden possessions when there was a knock at 
egg.” -Mrs virroR lUkiiH the door. I answered it and-was con¬ 

fronted by a smartly dressed middle- 
A FRiFNi) of mine, who lives on a aged woman who said she lived in the 
beautiful stretch of the Delaware River next flat and had just dropped over to 
in the United States, wanted to give an welcome us to our new home, 
original party for some important busi- “You know,” she added confiden- 
ness associates. With great effort he tially, “there arc lots of places in this 
moved all his living room furniture town where the people are very un- 
out on to the ice in the river. The set- friendly. Why, in the building my 
up, complete with rug and hi-fi, was sister lives in, the people don’t even 
unique and his guests were over- know their next-door neighbours, 
whelmed. They danced and skated and But,” she reassured us, “here we’re 
imbibed until long after dark. just one big happy family.” 

We couldn’t bear to tell her we 
were moving out. —Brian Caetor 

The kindergarten teacher handed 
out sheets of coloured paper and told 
the children to share the one pair of 
scissors she placed on each table. 

“What does share mean.^” I heard 
one five-year-old ask his neighbour. 

“Share,” his friend whispered back, 
“is what you do when you only have 
one of something and the teacher is 
looking.” —Paul Davis 




''Some things are different ^ but you love them anyway** 


The 

Children 


iNohody 

By Jhan and 

f’liE STORY of Bill and Vir- 

T : ginia Ncwhall and their 
\\ triumphant experience in 
adoption began with 
heartbreak. 

On a Sunday afternoon in the 
early spring of 1952 their only child, 
Martin, aged eight, came in from 
ski-ing in the hills around their 
home in Vermont. “My arm hurts,” 
he complained. 

X-ray pictures showed a lump 
pressing against the elbow joint. A 
biopsy revealed the worst: cancer. 
Martin died three years later, and 
was buried in the shadow of the 
slopes where he had skied. 

“You don’t know what an empty 
house is until a child has died in 
it,” his mother says. The rambling, 
low-ceilinged rooms were full of 
strange echoes. Powder, the dog, 
and Buttons, the cat, refused to eat. 
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Wanted 

June Robbins 

Hill Newhall, a physical educa¬ 
tion instructor, had grown up in an 
orphanage. He knew there were 
many children who needed good 
homes. Virginia, with a medical 
history of miscarriages, could not 
hope for another baby. Naively^ they 
presented themselves at their local 
welfare otfice and said they would 
like to adopt a child. The answer 
they received was the same that 
thousands of would-be parents have 
had to accept. At 45, they were too 
old; and their income was too low. 

“We can let you have some foster 
children,” the social worker sug¬ 
gested. “I’m afraid you’ll have to 
settle for that.” 

In the months that followed, the 
Newhalls cared for a succession 
of foster children. Young feet 
drummed on the wide board floors 
once again. But ^is wasn’t enough. 

The Rotarian 
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“We still wanted children of our 
own,” Virginia says. 

Then, one day in 1955, Bill read 
about a farmer who had brought a 
plane-load of Korean orphans to 
America and found parents to adopt 
them. The story mentioned the 
name of an orphanage in Seoul. 


That night Virginia wrote a letter 
that began, “We arc a respectable 
middle-aged couple, childless...” 

The director of the orphanage in 
* Korea replied tliat an eight-year-old 
' boy named Kim was available—if 
the Vermont welfare authorities ap¬ 
proved. To the Newhalls’ surprise. 
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the authorities, having first warned 
them that they had no knowledge 
of the Korean boy’s mental or physi¬ 
cal heritage, agreed to the adoption. 
“But it was plain that they thought 
us a couple of fools,” Bill says. 

On the day Kim was to arrive, 
the Ncwhalls drove to New York’s 
Idlewild Airport to meet him. Sit¬ 
ting in the waiting-room with a 
Korean phrase book in her hand, 
Virginia was suddenly swept by 
panic. “How did we get into this?” 
she asked herself. 

At that moment a loudspeaker 
announced the arrival of the plane. 
Soon a weary-looking Korean 
woman led a dark-haired boy by 
the hand into the terminal. 

“He was quite the smallest eight- 
year-old boy I’d ever seen,” Virginia 
says. “He was dreadfully thin, and 
his face was covered with smallpox 
scars. They hadn’t told us about 
that; I guess they didn’t think it was 
worth mentioning. I wondered what 
else they’d overlooked.” 

Bill and Virginia Newhall knelt 
beside the child. “Hello, Kim,” Bill 
said. “I know you can’t understand 
what I’m saying, but I hope you 
know that we’re very glad to see 
you.” There was no reply. 

“He doesn’t talk much,” the 
Korean woman volunteered. “I 
don’t think he said two words on 
the whole trip. And all he’ll eat is 
polished rice. It’s the only food he 
has ever had in his life.” 

Wondering where they were go¬ 
ing to buy polished rice along the 


route back to Vermont, Virginia 
said weakly, “Well, I guess we’d 
better start home.” 

“He didn’t move or speak or eat 
or drink for 300 miles,” Virginia 
says. “He was like a tiny woodland 
animal caught in a trap, frozen 
with fear.” 

When they pulled into the New¬ 
hall farmyard at dawn. Bill carried 
Kim upstairs to bed. As he tucked 
the blankets around him, a small 
white kitten sprang on to the bed. 

“I didn’t know what to do,” Bill 
says. “Perhaps Kim had never seen 
a cat. Maybe white cats were bad 
luck in Korea. But as I grabbed at 
the kitten it slipped under the 
covers and curled up in the boy’s 
arms. A beautiful smile spread 
across Kim’s face, and he fe^i 
asleep.” 

The Americanization of Kim 
proceeded more rapidly than anyone 
had dared hope. At breakfast the 
following morning Virginia served 
him with rice boiled so that the 
grains stuck together in the Oriental 
manner. His response was to flood 
the rice with maple syrup. He ate 
fried eggs, bacon and rolls. He 
drank his first glass of milk. He was 
delighted by the rhythmic whoosh- 
plump of the washing machine, and 
sang Oriental songs that matched its 
beat. 

Soon he spoke English well 
enough to enable him to go to 
school. Martin’s former classmates 
welcomed him on the playground. 
Tests showed th^t he had promising 
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scholastic ability. His only adjust¬ 
ment problem was his steady refusal 
to sit at a desk. “It tries to grab me,” 
he explained, and sat cross-legged 
on the floor. 

More than a year later, with Kim 
now established at the farm, a friend 
of the Newhalls returned from a 
trip with a moving story about a 

Navaho Indian family that had been 

^ - 

disrupted by drunkenness. The 
father had beaten his children so 
cruelly that the welfare authorities 
had removed them from his custody. 
Among them, she said, was an 
especially appealing eight-year-old 
boy named Virgil, now in an insti¬ 
tution. 

Virginia says, “We thought it 
would be fine for Kim to have a 
brother who was descended from 
our very first Americans.” 

The authorities consented to the 
adoption, and Bill Newhall went to 
bring Virgil home. 

“His appearance was another 
shock,” Bill recalls. “He was Kim’s 
age, but almost twice his size. What¬ 
ever he had been deprived of, it 
wasn’t food. It was clear, however, 
that he was filled with anger and 
hostility. All my friendly questions 
were answered sullenly, and his eyes 
seemed to say, ‘Hit me. I’m as tough 
as you are.’ 

“I knew that the first lesson he 
had to learn wa» that a father com¬ 
mands respect through love, com¬ 
panionship and admiration, not 
through Drutality. On our way 
home, we stopped for a swim. I 
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taught him to float. We practised 
standing on our heads, and I de¬ 
cided that a little judicious showing- 
off might be in order. I performed a 
series of fairly difficult dives, some 
that I hadn’t attempted for 20 years. 
I heard someone ask, ‘Who is that 
guy.?’ When Virgil said proudly, 
‘That’s my father!’ I knew it didn’t 
matter how much my back ached 
the next day.” 

The two boys got on well. But 
timid Kim needed to be helped to 
assert himself and to stand up for 
his rights, while Virgil had to learn 
to consider others and to control 
his temper. Seeking to give Kim 
self-confidence, Virginia began to 
teach him to play the accordion, and 
she also put him in charge of the 
family sow, an expectant mother. 

“Although Kim’s problem was 
the more serious, Virgil’s was the 
harder to live with,” Bill Newhall 
says. “But I knew that bad feelings 
have to come out before good feel¬ 
ings can flow in. Whenever I saw 
that he was about to blow up, we’d 
do something physically violent to¬ 
gether, like chopping down a tree. 
Most of the time, it worked. Some¬ 
times it didn’t. But, no matter what 
he said to me, I was determined 
never to raise a hand to him. I 
wanted to show that I could afford 
to absorb his anger without hitring 
back.” 

Although Virgil’s tantrums grew 
farther apart, he threatened, one 
day, to run away. 

“I was frightened,” Virginia says. 
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“If the social-welfare people found 
out that he had left home, maybe 
they’d take him away from us.” 

Bill Newhall sent Virginia to the 
kitchen to bake muffins—Virgil’s 
favourite dish. When Virgil came 
downstairs, a small bagful of cloth¬ 
ing was swinging at his side. 

“Good-bye!” he said ominously. 

Bill Newhall raised his head from 
a magazine. “Good-bye,” he replied 
cheerfully. “Write when you get 
work I ” , 

The smell of muffins was strong. 
Virgil walked to the window, and 
looked at the fields and the barn. 

“If 1 go, who’ll feed all those 
chickens.?” he asked. He stood for 
a moment, then said, “Maybe I’m 
needed around here. What’s for 
dinner.?” He went upstairs and un¬ 
packed. 

The Newhalls now discovered 
what parents of larger families 
know: that two children arc easier 
than one, and that three are no 
harder than two. Another friend, 
who had been to Canada on holiday, 
brought back reports of a Chippewa 
Indian family living in a one-room 
cabin near a reservation. Their 
problem was all too common: the 
family was too Indian to assimilate 
with the white population, too am¬ 
bitious to be content with tribal life. 
Would the Newhalls be interested 
in adopting Mona, aged seven, one 
6f eight deprived children.? They 
would indeed. 

Once again, welfare authorities 
dubiously signed the required 


documents, and the entire family 
drove to Canada to welcome its 
new member. 

“When our car pulled up at the 
cabin,” Virginia recalls, “I thought 
the mother was going to cry. I didn’t 
feel very good, either. I had never 
taken a child away from her mother 
before. 

“The woman opened the car door 
and put Mona in the back scat be¬ 
tween the two boys. Then she took 
the child’s hand, pressed it briefly 
against her cheek and walked back 
into the shack. She had offered 
Mona for adoption because some 
of her children had tuberculosis, 
and she was afraid Mona would 
catch it. 

“Mona was laughing and excited. 
She said, ‘You’re my new mother 
and father.? Good! I like you!’ ” 

Mona fitted easily into the 
Newhall family. She brought her 
problems to Bill, tirelessly helped 
Virginia with the chores and han¬ 
dled the boys with a practised 
mixture of winsome femininity and 
astonishingly hard muscle. 

The five Newhalls slowly learned 
to know one another, to work to¬ 
gether in the rhythm of the simple, 
rural life. Vegetable crops were 
sown and reaped, then frozen or 
canned. Eggs were gathered and 
sold to summer residents. Loaves of 
rye and whole-wheat bread poured 
from the oven. The extra loaves 
were sold locally. Soon there was a 
market for 50 loaves a day. 

That Christmas, the children 
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pooled their funds and bought Vir¬ 
ginia and Bill a very particular kind 
of gift: a ten-dollar certificate for 
one month’s support of a foster child 
in Hong Kong. “We kno\v you like 
this kind of thing,” Virgil said mis¬ 
chievously. Then, as Virginia’s tears 
welled over, he enquired anxiously, 
“The boys at school told me I should 
get perfume. Would you rather have 
perfume.?” 

“I like perfume,” Virginia said 
honestly. “But this is the nicest 
Christmas present I’ve ever re¬ 
ceived.” 

One day a social worker from the 
same welfare department that had 
once told the Newhalls they were 
not properly qualified to adopt a 
child telephoned to tell them about a 
five-year-old Negro girl. “She needs 
a good adoptive home right away,” 
she said. “I just happened to think. 
Could you ... .?” 

Virginia said quickly, “Of course 
we can.” 

Linda was small-boned and deli¬ 
cate, with large eyes, a pale tan skin 
and a head of curls the colour of 
black treacle. In the early weeks she 
wept easily, kissed everyone too 
often and climbed too frequently 
into Bill’s lap. She was so anxiously 
]x)ssessive that she wanted the sheets 
she slept on and the knives and 
forks at her place on the table to be 
marked with her name. 

“Do I own my chair? Do I own 
my drawer in the bureau?” she 
asked. 

“Don’t be silly,” Mona answered 


serenely. “This is our house. Every¬ 
body owns everything!” 

The community Aat the New¬ 
halls live in had accepted the two 
Indians and the Korean without in¬ 
cident. Linda’s adoption, however, 
caused comment. Mona came home 
from school one day and remarked 
casually, “One of the kids in my 
class says Linda’s a nigger.” 

Virginia says, “For a moment I 
was so upset I didn’t dare turn 
round. Then I put my arms around 
both litde girls and told them the 
tale about the day God baked scones 
—they were all made from the same 
recipe, but He left some batches 
in the oven longer than others. I 
know Linda will have to be helped 
to face the fact that there are places 
where her brothers and sisters are 
welcome and she is not. And there 
will be other places where no pne 
wants any of us. But I know we’ll 
manage. 

“The other day a farmer’s wife 
said to me, ‘Well, if you aren’t an 
odd-looking bunch! Where’d you 
get those kids?’ 

“I just said calmly, ‘They’re ours.’ 
As we walked away, Virgil mut¬ 
tered, ‘Are we an odd-looking 
bunch?’ 

“Bill answered, ‘We are rather 
unusual. People can’t help staring. 
But that doesn’t mean they don’t 
like us.’ 

“Linda said, ‘Some things arc 
different, but you love them any¬ 
way. Like my kfuen. It has one 
green eye and one blue.’ ” 
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HARTAL SINGH 

Road transport king; eldest son of the late Sadar Bulgelt Gravel 
Singh. Born: 1st April 1911, Murdabad, Punjab. Educated : National 
Correspondence School; acquired driving licence at 14; had first 
accident at 16 and has never looked back since. Early career : was 
a backseat driver till marriage: received as dowry a motor-in-law; 
today owns a fleet of 420 trucks. Publications : Bumper Crop”; 
*"Singh a Songh of Sikhs Pence”; Piston Packin' Mama”. 
Autobiography: ‘*Life Begins at 40 m.p.h.” Famous sa ying: ‘*ln my 
profession, Trun into such interesting people”. Motto : **Sikh and ye 
shall fine”. Favourite hotel: The Taj, where the service is in top 
gear but they never blow their own horn. 
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Among other strange things. New York has 200,000 stray cats and a chauffeur 


Sidelights on 



who has his own chauffeur 


a City 

By Gay Talese 


Ew YORK is a city of things un- 
noticed. It is a city with cats 
' sleeping under parked cars, two 
stone armadillos crawling up St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, thousands of 
ants creeping on top of the Empire 
State Building. Nobody knows any 
more about how the ants got there 
than they do about the beggar who 
takes a taxi-ride to the Bowery; or 
the dapper man who picks rubbish 
out of Sixth Avenue dustbins; or 
the medium who claims, “I am 
clairvoyant, clairaudient and clair- 
sensuous.” 

New York is a city for eccentrics 
and a centre for odd bits of infor¬ 
mation. Gum chewers on the escala¬ 
tors at Macy’s department store stop 
chewing momentarily just before 
they get off—to concentrate on the 
last step. A Park Avenue doorman 
has parts of three bullets in his 
head—there since the First World 
War. 

Each month 100 pounds of hair is 

Condensed from Esquire lO$ 
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delivered to Louis Feder at 545 Fifth 
Avenue, where fair hair pieces are 
made from German women’s hair; 
brunette hair pieces from Italian 
women’s hair; but no hair pieces 
from American women’s hair 
which, says Feder, is weak from too- 
frequent rinses and permanent 
waves. 

On Broadway each evening a 
Rolls-Royce pulls up at the corner 
of 46th vStrect—^and out hop two 
little ladies trmed with Bibles and 
signs reading, “The Damned Shall 
Perish.” They stand on the corner 
screaming at the multitudes of 
Broadway sinners, sometimes until 
3 a.m., when their chauffeur picks 
them up and drives them back to 
suburban Westchester County. 

In New York at 6 a.m. Mrs. Mary 
Woody jumps out of bed, dashes to 
her office and phones dozens of 
sleepers to say in a cheerful voice, 
rarely appreciated: “Good morning. 
Time to get up.” In 20 years as an 
operator of Western Union’s Wake- 
Up Service Mrs. Woody has got 
millions out of bed. 

By 7 a.m. a floridly robust little 
man, looking very Parisian in a 
blue beret and turtle-neck sweater, 
moves in a hurried step along Park 
Avenue visiting his wealthy lady 
friends—to give them a brisk, be¬ 
fore-breakfast rubdown. The uni¬ 
formed doormen greet him warmly; 
they know him as a ladies’ masseur 
extraordinaire. 

Shortly after 7.30 each morning 
hundreds of people are lined along 


42nd Street waiting for the 8 a.m. 
opening of the ten cinemas that 
stand almost shoulder-to-shoulder 
between Times Square and Eighth 
Avenue. Who are these people.? 
They are the city’s insomniacs, night 
watchmen, cops, taxi-drivers, truck- 
drivers, cleaning women and restau¬ 
rant men who have worked all 
night. They are also alcoholics who 
are waiting to pay 40 cents for a soft 
seat where they can sleep. 

New York is a city of 35,000 cab- 
drivers, 10,000 bus-arivers, and one 
chauffeur who has a chauffeur. The 
wealthy chauffeur can be seen driv¬ 
ing up Fifth Avenue each morning, 
and his name is Roosevelt Zanders. 
This man will drive anyone any¬ 
where in his silver Rolls-Royce. 
Diplomats patronize him, models 
pose with him, and every day he re¬ 
ceives cables from all over the world 
urging that he be waiting at fdle- 
wild Airport, on the docks or 
outside the Plaza Hotel. Sometimes 
at night he is too tired to drive. So 
his chauffeur takes over and 
Zanders relaxes in the back. 

Each afternoon in New York a 
rather seedy saxophone player, his 
cheeks blown out like a spinnaker, 
stands on the pavement playing 
“Danny Boy” in such a sacl, sensi¬ 
tive way that he soon has people 
peeping out of windows tossing 
nickels, dimes and quarters at his 
feet. 

In the past 30 years he has seren¬ 
aded every streef in the city, and 
some days he has been tossed as 
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much as loo dollars in coins. He is 
also hit with buckets of water, eggs 
and empty beer cans. He is believed 
to be,the last ofr New York’s street 
musicians. 

There are 200,000 stray cats in 
New York. A large number of them 
hang around the Fulton Fish Mar¬ 
ket, or in Greenwich Village,^ and 
in the East and West Side neigh¬ 
bourhoods where dustbins abound. 
But 25 cats live 75 feet below the 
west end of Grand Central Station, 
are fed by the underground workers 
and never come up into daylight. 

New York is a city in which large, 
cliff-dwelling hawks cling to sky¬ 
scrapers and occasionally dive to 
snatch a pigeon over Central Park 


or Wall Street or the Hudson River. 
About 12 of these peregrine falcons 
patrol the city, some with a wing¬ 
span of 35 inches. They have buzzed 
women on the roof of the St. Regis 
Hotel and attacked repairmen on 
chimneys. Maintenance men at the 
Riverside Church have seen hawks 
dining on pigeons in the bell tower. 
The hawks remain there for only 
a little while. Then they fly out to 
the river, leaving pigeons’ heads for 
the Riverside maintenance men to 
clean up. When the hawks return, 
they fly in quietly— unnoticed, like 
the cats, the ants, the ladies’ mas¬ 
seur, the doorman with three bullets 
in his head and most of the city’s 
other offbeat wonders. 



To Be Continued 

cr^N “My Search for William Hinds,” published in Harper s Magazine 
last July and reprinted in The,Reader's Digest in December, the distin¬ 
guished historian Walter Prescott Webb told of his efforts to find out 
something about a benefactor he had never met—a businessman who sent 
him books and magazines and encouraging letters when he was a poor 
farm boy, and who later helped to finance his education. 

The article has brought hundreds of letters to Dr. Webb, now at the 
University of Texas. Many readers have been deeply touched by the story 
of William Hinds’s quiet generosity—and some have themselves been 
moved to help needy people. 

One man sent a cheque to start a memorial fund “to provide revolving 
interest-free loans to students who need funds for the completion of their 
education.” Dr. Webb added an equal sum from his own pocket and 
turned the money over to the University of Texas. Other contributions are 
now flowing in, and it is predicted that the Hinds-Webb fund will become 
“one of the great traditions of the university.” —Harper's Maganne 



Message from the Sea 


By Arthur Gordon 




people in this world have 
a marvellous gift. It’s hard 
Si to say exactly what this 
quality is: a serenity, an inner 
strength, a generosity of spirit. 
Whatever it is, when you’re in 
trouble, or have some aching prob¬ 
lem, you turn to these people in¬ 
stinctively. Something in them 
draws you like a magnet. I have a 
friend like that. So, the other night, 
when something was weighing 


on my mind, I telephoned him. 

“Come on over,” he said. “Alma’s 
gone to bed, and 1 was about to get 
some coffee.” 

So I went over, and at the end of 
an hour—just as I knew I would— 
I felt a lot better. The problem was 
still there, but somehow it didn’t 
seem so frightening. Not with Ken 
sitting in his old swivel chair, feet 
up on the desk, hands locked 
behind his head, not saying 
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much, just listening . . . and caring. 

Suddenly the gratitude and affec¬ 
tion I felt seemed to need expres¬ 
sion. “Ken,” I said, “when it comes 
to smoothing out wrinkles in 
troubled minds, you’re wonderful. 
How do you do it.?” 

He has a slow smile that seems to 
start in his eyes. “Well,” he said, 
“I’m a good deal older than you.” 

I shook my head. “Age has noth¬ 
ing to do with it. There’s a calmness 
in you that goes very deep. Where 
did you get it.?” 

He looked at me pensively for a 
few seconds, as if trying to make 
up his mind whether to tell me 
something. Finally, with the toe of 
his shoe, he pulled open one of the 
desk drawers. From it he took a 
small cardboard box. He put it on 
the blotter. 

“If I do have any of this quality 
you’re talking about,” he said, “it 
probably comes from this.” 

I waited. On the mantelpiece a 
clock ticked. 

Ken picked up one of his black¬ 
ened pipes and began to fill it. 
“You’ve known me for—how long.? 
Ten years.? Twelve.? This box is a 
lot older than that. I’ve had it more 
than 30 years. Alma is the only 
other person who knows what’s in 
it, and perhaps she has forgotten. 
But I take it out and look at it now 
and then.” 

The match flared; the smoke 
curled, blue and reflective, in the 
lamplight. “Back in the ’20’s,” Ken 
said in a faraway voice, “I was a 


successful young businessman. Suc¬ 
cessful as hell. I made money fast 
and spent it faster. I was the golden 
boy, able to out-think or out-drink 
anybody. I married Alma because 
she was pretty and decorative, but I 
don’t think I loved her. I don’t think 
there was any love in me, really. 
The closest thing to it was the very 
high regard that I had—for myself.” 

I stared at him in amazement. I 
found it almost impossible to believe 
this brutal self-portrait. 

“Well,” said Ken, “as you’ve 
probably anticipated, the day of 
reckoning came. And it was quite a 
day. One week I was a millionaire 
—on paper, anyway. The next I was 
a pauper. My reaction was predict¬ 
able : I got drunk and stayed drunk 
for three days.” 

He gave a short bark of a laugh 
and stood up, running a hand 
through his wiry hair. ^ 

“The place I chose for this little 
orgy of self-pity was a beach cottage 
that we owned—or, rather, had 
owned before the bottom fell out of 
our gilded cage. Alma wanted to 
come with me, but I wouldn’t let 
her. I just wanted to get away from 
everything and drink myself blind, 
and I did. 

“But the time comes when you 
begin to sober up. For an alcoholic 
—and I was close to being one—this 
can be a ghastly experience. You’re 
overwhelmed with self-disgust; 
you’re choked with despair. I looked 
at my face in the mirror, the blood¬ 
shot eyes, the three-day beard, and 
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Bhaiya, I have been a truck operator ^ 
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knew I was Iwking at a total fail¬ 
ure. As a man, as a husband, as a 
human being, I had made a 
complete mess of my life. The 
thought—no, it wasn’t a thought, it 
was a conviction—the conviction 
came to me that the best thing I 
could do for Alma and for everyone 
else would be to remove myself from 
the scene, permanently. 

“I knew, moreover, just how to 
do it. A half-gale was blowing out¬ 
side. The sea was wild. I would 
swim out as far as I could, past the 
point of no return. That would take 
care of everything.” 

Ken’s pipe had gone out; he put it 
on the desk. The old chair creaked 
as he sat down. “When you’re 
driven to a decision like that, your 
one thought is to get it over with. 
So I wasted no time. I stumbled 
down the porch steps and on to the 
beach. It was just after dawn, I re¬ 
member; the sky was red and angry; 
the waves were furious. I walked 
straight to the edge of the water. As 
I reached it, something glinted on 
the sand.” He opened the box. 
“This.” 

In the box was a shell. Not a par¬ 
ticularly unusual shell; I had seen 
others like it. A narrow oval of 
fluted calcium, pale, graceful, deli¬ 
cate. 

“I stood there staring at it,” Ken 
went on. “Finally I picked it up, 
wet and glistening. It was so fragile 


that the least pressure of my fingers 
would have crushed it. Yet here it 
was, undamaged, perfect. 

“How was this possible.? The 
question seemed to seize upon my 
mind, while all around me the wind 
shrieked and the ocean roared. Tons 
of seething water had flung this 
shell on to the hard-packed sand. It 
should have been smashed to splin¬ 
ters, utterly destroyed. But it wasn’t. 

“What had kept the shell intact, 
unbroken.? I kept asking myself 
this question with a kind of frantic 
urgency, and suddenly I knew. It 
had yielded itself to the awful forces 
crashing around it. It had accepted 
the storm just as it had accepted the 
stillness of the depths where it had 
had its beginnings. And it had sur¬ 
vived. And all at once I saw myself, 
battling against the inevitable, beat¬ 
ing my fists against fate, when I 
should have been accepting, with 
faith. 

“I don’t know how long I stood 
there, but finally, when I turned 
away from the sea, I took the shell 
with me. I’ve had it ever since.” 

I took the box from my friend 
and lifted out the shell. It lay in 
my hand, untouched by the years, 
exquisitely wrought, feather-light. 

“Do you know its name.?” I 
asked. 

Ken smiled that slow smile of his.' 
“Yes,” he said. “They call it an 
Angel’s Wing.” 


Jr. THE old-fashioned novel, the hero didn’t kiss the heroine until the 
last page. Now, he kisses her on the dust jacket. — Dublin opinion 




Good News for Bad Dogs 

An cx-Scotland Yard detective is 
turning canine delinquents into responsible citizens 

Bv C. Gregory Jensen 

' $ Eo WAS A criminal, on trial for I saw him there not long ago, in 
, Iassaulting seven people. Not company with the chief “warden,” 
even his lawyer denied his burly 34'year-old Robert Horsfall, 
guilt. When the magistrate had whose job is to make bad dogs good, 
heard the incriminating evidence,he “Look at him,” Horsfall mused, 
sentenced Leo to nine months. Leo “He came to us muzzled, com- 
was hauled off, snarling and unre- pletely wild, ready to attack any- 
pentant, to a fenced-in reform school one. We couldn’t get near him for 
17 miles north of London—the five days—had to throw his food to 
Home for Recalcitrant Dogs. him. And now look at him.” 

Condented from Pet Life and Animal News, London //J 
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Leo, an Alsatian, was frolicking 
happily with two visitors—strangers 
to him. Watching was a mournful 
little Scottie named Blackie, another 
criminal, serving a la-month sen¬ 
tence for biting children. All over 
the Home’s four and a half acres 
were other “prisoners.” There was 
Ricky, an Alsatian whose owner 
had trained him to attack anything 
that moved. There were eight “un¬ 
tamable” Huskies, veteran sled dogs 
from Antarctic expeditions—now 
gentle enough to run free among 
visitors. There were other dogs 
Horsfall classed as “people-biters,” 
“dog-fighters” or “chicken-killers.” 

The Home for Recalcitrant Dogs 
is a branch of the voluntarily sup¬ 
ported National Canine Defence 
League, which has safeguarded 
Britain’s pets for 70 years. The 
Home was opened in March 1959, 
after Bernard Workman, chairman 
of the League, went to court to fight 
a death sentence against Pat, a 
Labrador convicted of biting two 
people. (Under the law, the owner 
of any dog that bites—or is a nuis¬ 
ance or beyond the owner’s control 
—can be charged with a criminal 
offence. If the verdict is guilty, the 
dog is sentenced to death—or was 
until three years ago when Work¬ 
man took up the fight for Pat.) 
Workman engaged Robert Horsfall, 
then a private detective, who had 
previously been a Scodand Yard 
plain-clothes man and a trainer of 
the guard dogs which patrol the 
grounds of Buckingham Palace. 


Horsfall investigated Pat’s case and 
found that the dog had had good 
reason for her actions—the defence 
of her puppies. His evidence in court 
won the repeal of Pat’s sentence. 

But the court also ordered that Pat 
be given “suitable training by, and 
to the satisfaction of, the National 
Canine Defence League.” And that 
was the beginning of the Home for 
Recalcitrant Dogs, 

Today the Home employs five 
trainers, two investigators, two 
drivers, and several kennelmaids 
and secretaries. It can handle 80 
“problem” dogs at once, and there 
is a waiting list of 200. Many dogs 
are brought in by worried owners 
without a court order. Owners pay 
£20 (Rs. 270) monthly for residen¬ 
tial training if they can afford it and 
wish to. About one-third do. 

In re-training, Horsfall believes 
that the saying, “There is no fuch 
thing as a bad boy,” applies equally 
well to dogs. Dogs become delin¬ 
quent; they become criminal; they 
.suffer mental illnesses. But all these 
troubles are the effects, Horsfall in¬ 
sists, of specific causes. He says, “If I 
can find thecause I can find the cure.” 

There was Mitzi, a little Welsh 
Corgi, who bit her mistress when¬ 
ever the telephone rang. Horsfall 
found that Mitzi had abnormally 
sharp hearing, and that her mistress 
was a nervous sort who jumped to¬ 
wards the phone whenever it rang. 
The combination of the phone’s 
piercing ring and J^he woman’s sud¬ 
den swirl of skirts frightened Mitzi, 
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and she attacked. At the Home, a 
bell in Mitzi’s kennel accustomed 
her to sudden sound. When Mitzi 
was released, Horsfall persuaded her 
owner to move slowly and deliber¬ 
ately when the phone rang. Mitzi ho 
longer bites. 

Whether a case is simple or diffi¬ 
cult, Horsfall’s training is achieved 
entirely through kindness. No one 
at his school so much as lifts a 
finger in physical punishment. “It’s 
totally unnecessary,” Horsfall in¬ 
sists. “You can instil respect, happi¬ 
ness or confidence into a dog—^all by 
your tone of voice.” 

Horsfall says the reactions of dogs 
arc just like those of children. He 
tells of Kinkie, the jealous springer 
spaniel. Kinkie began nipping his 
master on sight. Then 
one night the dog 
crawled into bed be¬ 
tween the man and his 
wife, actually kicked 
the man out of bed, 
and bit him. Horsfall’s 
detective work un¬ 
covered a common 
situation. “All day long 
the woman lavished 
affection on the dog. 

But when her husband 
came home from work, 
she would transfer her 
affection to him, and 
the dog would be ig¬ 
nored. Like a child, 

Kinkie got jealous.” 

Kinkie was treated 
in the way all spoilt 


dogs are treated at the Home; 
trainers fussed over other dogs in 
front of him. His playthings were 
given to other dogs. All his protests 
were firmly squashed. When Kinkie 
had learnt that he was no better than 
anyone else he was sent home. 
“Now the husband romps a little 
with the dog every night to show 
him that he’s not ignored,” Hors¬ 
fall says. “Everything’s fine. Inci¬ 
dentally, Kinkie’s case illustrates the 
fact that the biggest cause of dogs 
going wrong is not cruelty but over- 
affection.” 

Most dog problems are caused by 
the owner. “The dog is the looking- 
glass of the handler,” Horsfall says. 
The owner of every dog trained at 
the Home must agree to come there 


Leo and another Alsatian were child-biters until 
the trainers showed them the error of their ways 
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for training himself. “Unless the 
owners are shown where they go 
wrong and promise to correct them¬ 
selves in the future,” says Horsfall, 
“there is little hope for the dog.” 

No matter what the dog’s prob¬ 
lem, when he arrives at the Home 
he is first examined by a vet for pos¬ 
sible physical defects. One dog 
which bit people, apparently for no 
reason at all, was found to be blind 
in one eye, with restricted vision in 
the other. He saw every movement 
as a frightening blur. An operation 
restored the sight of one eye, and he 
became an ideal pet. 

Prince, a young Dalmatian, was 
affectionate and friendly but simply 
would not do as he was told—his 
owners couldn’t even get him to 
come when called. He was found 
to be deaf. Horsfall’s head trainer, 
Frank Pettit, had never heard of a 
deaf dog being trained, but he 
agreed to try. 

It took two men to train Prince. 
A handler controlled the dog, while 
Pettit stood a few yards in front. 
Pettit gave a command, “Down!” 
with the appropriate gesture, and 
the handler gendy pushed Prince 
into position. “When the dog didn’t 
do it right, I made horrible faces 
and scowled at him,” Pettit says. 
“When he did do it right, I grinned 
and patted him—showing h'm I was 
overjoyed. And Believe me, I was I ” 

Eventually the dog learned to 
take his commands just from the 
trainer’s lip movements. He be¬ 
came, in fact, a lip-reader. 


//; 

If a dog’s problem is emotional 
rather than physical, he is given 
basic training—a four-week course 
in obedience to commands like 
“Heel,” “Stay,” “Sit” and 
“Down.” This builds up a dog’s 
confidence in his trainers and him¬ 
self, and gets him under absolute 
control. Dogs of all ages can take 
this training successfully, but Hors¬ 
fall says, “I wouldn’t train a dog 
under seven months.” Training 
younger dogs takes endless patience, 
since they are distracted so easily. 

One exception is hoirse-training, 
which can start as soon as a puppy 
leaves its mother. Horsfall and 
Pettit recommend that owners scold 
the offending pup severely, and per¬ 
haps “rub his nose in it” to empha¬ 
size the lesson. “It’s no good doing 
it five or ten minutes later, because 
the puppy won’t know what he’s 
being scolded for,” Horsfall says. 
The owner should take the puppy 
outside several times a day. Through 
such repetition and praise the puppy 
should be house-trained in three 
weeks. 

Obedience-training is not unusual 
in Britain. But Horsfall goes one 
step further, with specialized in¬ 
struction to eliminate the specific 
problem which first made a dog go 
wrong. 

To get to the root of the trouble, 
Horsfall questions the owners, the 
neighbours, the local children to 
find out when and where the dog 
went wrong. “We always re-create 
the situation that caused the 
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trouble,” Horsfall says. “Then we 
soothe him and show him no harm 
will come to him. We gradually 
build up a dog’s confidence.” 

If a dog is afraid of cars, his 
trainers play with him near a parked 
car. Later they open the doors and 
get the dog used to being inside. 
Then they shut the doors; then start 
the engine. Eventually they take 
him for rides. If a dog bites post¬ 
men, his trainer dresses in a post¬ 
man’s uniform to help him over¬ 
come his fears. 

One of the cases Horsfall is most 
proud of is that of Rufus, a springer 
spaniel who hated children and 
turned savage near any body of 
water. Horsfall traced Rufus’s prob¬ 
lem to one incident; several children 
had thrown the dog into a river with 
banks too steep for him to climb out. 
Rufus had nearly drowned. 

At the Home for Recalcitrant 
Dogs, Rufus gradually made friends 


with more and more children until 
his fear of them disappeared. Then 
his trainers tried to entice him into 
the water to overcome that fear, 
Rufus wouldn’t go. Time and again 
he would run up to the river’s edge, 
then balk. 

The trainer had an inspira¬ 
tion. He threw himself into the 
river, flailing wildly and shouting 
for help. Like a shot, Rufus plunged 
into the water and swam to his 
“drowning” friend. They played in 
the water together for some time. 

A few weeks later Rufus was back 
at home near the same river where 
the children had nearly killed him. 
One day a four-year-old boy 
tumbled into the water. Rufus 
plunged in, swam to the drowning 
boy, grabbed his collar and held him 
until rescuers reached them. 

“Rufus,” says Robert Horsfall, 
“is an outcast who has earneH his 
passage back.” 


Matters of Priority 

Episcopal Bishop Harry Kennedy was asked if he had ever been to 
Tahiti. “Yes,” said the bishop sadly. “And 1 have only one regret—that 
I didn’t visit Tahiti before I joined the Church.” —jack Gumn 

When West Berlin’s Mayor Willy Brandt visited the great new Mann 
Auditorium in Tel Aviv, he commented on Israel’s gesture in naming 
a concert hall after the late German writer, Thomas Mann. But he was 
corrected—the hall was named not after the German writer but after 
Frederic Mann of Philadelphia. ' 

“What did he ever write.?” asked Mayor Brandt. 

“A cheque,” was the reply. 


—Leonard Lyons 
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effect. 
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Field-Marshal Lord Montgomery is 
an infectiously jaunty person, especi¬ 
ally in tight situations. Like the time 
he took over the defeated Eighth 
Army in North Africa during the war. 
“It’s a sad thing,” Montgomery re¬ 
marked to General Lord Ismay, “that 
a professional soldier can reach the 
peak of generalship and then suffer a 
reverse which ruins his career.” 

“Don’t be depressed,” said Ismay. 
“It may be that you will win through.” 

“My dear fellow,” replied Mont¬ 
gomery, “I’m not talking about my¬ 
self. I am talking about Rommel.” 

—^John Toland, Battle (Muller, London) 

Designer Chanel has a mania for non¬ 
pareil craftsmanship. She literally tears 
clothes apart and repins them. Before 
showing one of her collections she 
remade a suit 33 times and at the 
last minute threw out 25 dresses and 
refused to show them. Her models 


wept, fainted, or verged on hysteria. 

One girl, sick with anger, put on her 
own suit and marched up to Chanel 
to announce that she was leaving. 
Chanel listened absent-mindedly, then, 
scissors in hand, began through force 
of habit to cut right through the suit 
shoulder and down the oack. The 
startled girl let out a piercing scream, 
“The suit is mirier —but she was too 

late. —Helen Lawrenson 

“But think of history!” said former 
U.S. President Harry Truman, coming 
upon his wife burning his letters to 
her. “I have,” said Mrs. Truman, con¬ 
tinuing to toss letters on to the fire. 

—Ellen Hart Smith 

Gregor Piatigorsky, the cellist, tells 
about an evening a few years ago when 
some musicians got together for what 
he called a jam session. In the group 
were Heifetz, Stravinsky and Rubin¬ 
stein. Afterwards, a woman came up 
to Rubinstein and gushed, “This is the 
most extraordinary experience I shall 
ever have!” 

“I think I understand what you 
mean,” Rubinstein told her. “We do 
make pretty good music, considering 
we have to use local talent.” —Art Ryon 

As Cornelia Otis Skinner tells it, dur- 
ing the rehearsal of her wedding, her 
father, the famous actor Otis Skinner, 
asked the minister, “What do I say 
when you ask, ‘Who giveth this 
woman ... ” 

The minister replied, “Mr. Skinner, 
you don’t say anything. You just hand 
your daughter over.” 

“Nonsense,” replied Skinner. “I 
have never played a walk-on part in 
my life.” —Leonard Lyoni 
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While on a ski-ing holiday in Switzer¬ 
land before the war, U.S. diplomat 
Jacob Beam returned to his hotel room 
one night and found he had an apple- 
pie bed and his pyjamas were in knots. 
Suspecting an American newspaper¬ 
man who was staying in the hotel, 
Beam slipped down the corridor, took 
a coiled fire hose off the- wall and 
approached the culprit’s door. 

What he did not know was that the 
friend had moved out during the day 
and a French bridal couple had moved 
in. 

Opening the door without warning, 
he hurled the hose at the bed. Then 
he saw the startled faces of the couple 
wreathed in coils of hose. Without a 
moment’s hesitation the young diplo¬ 
mat raised his hand in a reassuring 
gesture. 

“Do not be alarmed, monsieur and 
madamc,’’ he said in impeccable 
French. “It is only one of those damn 
fire drills.’’ —N Y r. 

When Rudolf Bing completed a dec¬ 
ade as general manager of the New 
York Metropolitan Opera, he said, “I 
prefer to remember the happy things 
over ten years, the things that went 
well. Let me sec, what did go well.^ 

—Simpson 

Early in his political career, former 
Speaker of the U.S. House of Repre¬ 
sentatives Joseph Martin, a bachelor, 
was fair prey for the ladies of his home 
town who intended to change his 
status. He reports in his book My 
First Fifty Years in Politics: “One day 
I dropped by the Red Cross, where I 
was surrounded by 25 women. Since I 
was going to Washington, they said, 
I would have to have a wife. When I 


asked them if they had any candidates, 
they named two charming women. I 
made the group a proposition which 
I knew would be a safe one for me. ‘If 
you can unanimously agree on one or 
the other,’ I said, ‘I’ll marry her.’ I 
doubt that they have achieved unani¬ 
mity yet.” 

As HE started out on a European con¬ 
cert tour, 71-year-old violinist Mischa 
Elman lamented, “When I made my 
debut as a 12-year-old in Berlin, people 
used to say, ‘Isn’t he wonderful for nis 
age? ’ Now they’re beginning to say it 
again. —Newsweek 

The elder Henry Ford rarely sum¬ 
moned his executives to his office to 
iron out a problem. Instead, he went 
to see them. “Why don’t you tell 
them to come to you?” he was once 
asked. “Wouldn’t it save time?” 

“No. I go to them to save time,” re¬ 
plied Ford. “I’ve found that I can leave 
the other fellow’s office a lot c|uickcr 
than I can get him to leave mine.” 

—E E. Edgar 

When author-editor Lowell Brentano 
worked for his family’s publishing 
house, he succeeded in signing Rabbi 
Stephen Wise to write a book that 
was to be called My Forty Years' Battle 
in the Ministry. For' years he kept 
prodding Rabbi Wise about starting 
work on the book. One day, in exas¬ 
peration, he cornered Wise and asked, 
“Tell me frankly, have you done any¬ 
thing about My Forty Years' Battle in 
the Ministry?" 

“Yes, I’ve made some progress,” re¬ 
plied Rabbi Wise. ‘Tve changed the 
title—to My Fifty Years' Battle in the 
Ministry." Leonard Lyons 
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First Flight! 

The fledgling shook its wings. Dropped its tail. And then 
lurched ahead into flight. Airborne for 12 seconds before 
splashing down on a held puddle. 

You have just followed the world's first powered plane 
ride, in 1903. Esso fuelled this flight. And has made many 
major aviation contributions since then. The first commer¬ 
cial Jet flew on Esso Turbo Oil. Most still do. Tomorrow’s 
airliners will probably fly three times the speed of sound — 
on Esso products developed for supersonic flight. 

Yes, Esso has hatched many new ideas in aviation. With ad¬ 
vanced petroleum products from Esso Research; advanced 
servicing techniques. These arc perhaps two major reasons 
why Esso is the World's First Choice! 

Esso Aviation Products — marketed in India by Standard- 
Vacuum Oil Company (Incorporated in the U.S.A. with 
Limited Liability) ^ 
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He Gave a Nation 
Back Its Soul 


By Clarence Hall 


In what has been called ^Hhe most 
significant religious movement since 
the Reformation^^ Reinold von 
Thadden has spurred thousands of 
Germans to fnd workable ways of 
applying their Christian convictions 
to their important daily decisions 


O N A SUNDAY aftcmoon last 
July, at the height of the 
mass flights to freedom by 
East Germans, I sat jammed in 
with 100,000 others at West Berlin’s 
huge Olympic Stadium. From its 
topmost tiers fluttered a forest of 
church banners; in the place once 
dominated by Nazi emblems a 
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Christian cross now towered. And 
while church bells throughout Ger¬ 
many tolled, the men and women in 
the stadium, accompanied by a 
3,000-piece band, lifted their voices 
in an ancient hymn. 

On a small platform, almost on 
the very spot where Hitler once re¬ 
viewed his Nazi legions, stood a 
man of 69, tall and erect, his sparse 
white hair ruffled by the breeze, his 
penetrating blue eyes misted with 
emotion. This was Reinold von 
Thadden-TricglafT, known through¬ 
out Europe as “the man who gave 
Germany back its soul.” The gath¬ 
ering was the 1961 assembly of the 
Kirckentag (Day of the Church), a 
religious movement which he 
founded. 

No mere church rally dominated 
by the clergy, the Kirchentag is run 
by and for laymen. Its theme; 
“Christians are responsible for what 
happens to their world.” Its aim: 
to prise organized religion from its 
paralysing concern widi itself, and 
to get the church into every phase 
of life—political, economic, cultural. 
Spreading rapidly through Europe, 
the Kirchentag is hailed today by 
world church leaders as the symbol 
of “the renaissance of the laity, the 
most significant religious move¬ 
ment since the Reformation.” 

Von Thadden is peculiarly fitted 
to lead this renaissance. Born into a 
distinguished family of Old Prus¬ 
sia’s nobility, he grew up in an atmo 
sphere of Christian faith, and later 
welcomed as guests at his family’s 


castle many prominent theologians 
and bishops. 

At college in Griefswald he en¬ 
tered the Student Christian Move¬ 
ment, and was elected its national 
chairman in Germany in 1928—just 
in time to begin a series of head-on 
clashes with Hitler’s National 
Socialism. When, at the annual Ger¬ 
man Student Christian Movement 
conference in 1933, he was asked 
what he thought of Hitler, he 
shouted, “He’s the greatest charla¬ 
tan in history!” And when Hitler 
forced all Protestant churches into 
one body under a Nazi Minister of 
Church Affairs, von TKadden’s 
response was to help form a Pom¬ 
eranian synod of tlie “Confessing 
Church”—an underground resist¬ 
ance movement started by such men 
as Pastor Nicmoller and Bishop 
Dibclius—and become its president. 

Members of the Confessing 
Church met secretly in small groups 
in private houses. The Gestapo pur¬ 
sued it relentlessly. Von Thadden 
was arrested again and again and 
charged with treason. 

Unable to prove their charges, the 
Nazis ordered von Thadden into 
the army at the start of the Second 
World War, and made him head of 
the military district embracing the 
Belgian city of Louvain. In few 
areas were the occupying Germans 
more hated. Yet, during his three 
years in Louvain, von Thadden’s 
flinty integrity so won the Belgians’ 
admiration that after the war they 
invited him back-vto Louvain and 
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feted him as “the city’s saviour.’’ 

Typical was von Thadden’s 
action when, after a wave of sabo¬ 
tage, German military police 
rounded up 30 Belgian hostages and 
demanded their execution. Von 
Thadden indignantly replied, “A 
civilized nation does not punish in¬ 
nocent people for the crimes of 
others.” In September 1944, when 
the Germans began their retreat 
from Louvain, von Thadden 
ordered that German fcx)d stocks, 
usually burnt in any evacuation, be 
taken to the market and distri¬ 
buted to the people. 

Wounded in the retreat, in hos¬ 
pital for weeks, von Thadden was 
captured by the Russians when they 
stormed into Pomerania. He was 
brutally beaten, then sent to Arch¬ 
angel, near the Arctic Ocean. There 
nine months of starvation and ill¬ 
ness reduced him to a skeleton. 

Yet his Christian faith sustained 
him, and others as well. Scarcely 
able to drag himself about, he called 
together little groups for prayer and 
discussion. The overriding question 
among them was: How could such 
things as Nazism and Communism 
happen in the very centre of Chris¬ 
tianity? The answer was plain : Be¬ 
cause Christians haven’t been Chris¬ 
tian enough. He organized groups 
of men to care for the sick and 
cheer the dying, and plotted strategy 
for action and attitude that, in a 
matter of weeks, transformed the 
spirit of the whole camp, and im¬ 
pressed even the Russian guards. 


“It was here, one sleepless night,” 
von Thadden told me, “that I saw 
the image of the Kirchentag for the 
first time. With not a professional 
churchman among us, here we 
were, Lutherans and Reformed, Ad¬ 
ventists and Mennonites, Baptists 
and Catholics, working together. 
Here, in miniature, was the Church 
Universal.” 

After the war von Thadden re¬ 
turned to Germany to find his lands 
confiscated, his family scattered. 
Three of his five sons had been 
killed in action. His sister had been 
executed by the Nazis. He made his 
way to Berlin, where he was re¬ 
united with his wife. Then his old 
friend Bishop Dibehus helped to 
smuggle them across the Soviet zone 
beneath a lorry-load of furniture. 
Eventually they reached South 
Germany. 

Now von Thadden learned^that 
while he had been a prisoner in 
Russia former leaders of the Con¬ 
fessing Church, spearheading an 
Evangelical Church federation 
all state-supported churches (Luth¬ 
eran, Reformed, and United), had 
issued an amazing declaration. It 
admitted the churches’ failure to 
combat “the sf)irit which found its 
terrible expression in the National 
Socialist government. We accuse 
ourselves ...” The church pledged 
itself to “make a new beginning,” 
to provide the climate in which “tor¬ 
tured humanity can find healing.” 

Von Thadden read the declara¬ 
tion with a leapmg heart. Now, 
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perhaps, the church would go out 
to the people. 

In November 1948 von Thadden 
took his idea for the Kirchentag to 
leaders of the Evangelical Church 
in Germany. He described his 
dream : a big rally at which all pro¬ 
fessions and trades, free of clerical 
control, could discuss their prob¬ 
lems, search for solutions that 
squared with the Christian faith and 
become bearers of responsibility for 
the shaping of their world. 

Eventually church leaders gave 
von Thadden’s crusade their bless¬ 
ing on one condition : the Kirchen- 
tag was to be von Thadden’s own 
responsibility. 

The first rally was scheduled for 
1949 in the bomb-scarred city of 
Hanover. Expecting a few hundred 
to attend, von Thadden was as¬ 
tounded when 7,000 turned up for 
the five-day meeting. He grouped 
them according to vocations, set 
each group to discussing common 
problems and charged them with 
finding practical, workable ways of 
applying their Christian convictions 
to their important daily decisions. 

For the 1950 Kirchentag, von 
Thadden chose one of the toughest 
areas of West Germany: the indus¬ 
trial city of Essen in the heart of the 
Ruhr. The church there had long 
been buffeted by Socialist and Com¬ 
munist attacks and was in low re¬ 
pute. But the rally drew some 
200,000 people. Management and 
trade-union leaders, sitting down to¬ 
gether, found more common ground 


than either imagined existed. Im¬ 
pending strikes were called off; arbi¬ 
tration committees were formed. 
The head of one large factory 
revised his whole scheme of worker 
relations, and declared, “It will 
mean less profits, perhaps, but in 
doing what’s right the real profit is 
greater.’’ 

At succeeding Kirchentag rallies, 
Munich, heavily Catholic, drew 
some 350,000 people and Red-held 
Leipzig, in East Germany, more 
than 600,000. Von Thadden ^|it>on 
established contact with lay leaders 
of the KathoUkentag, the Kirchen¬ 
tag’s Catholic counterpart. At his 
behest, Protestants opened their 
homes to Catholic participants in 
the Katholil^entag’s Berlin rally in 
1958; the next year, when the 
Kirchentag was held in Munich, 
Bavarian Catholics reciprocated. 

Nothing so incensed East German 
Communists as this display of inter¬ 
faith amity. Red leaders who had 
hoped to exploit hostility between 
the two faiths and then destroy each 
in turn now stepped up repression 
of all religion. Church schools were 
gradually closed; all teaching of re¬ 
ligion in state schools was banned. 
The Kirchentag, under no church 
authority, was another matter. Not 
until 1961 did the Communists start 
all-out war against it. 

Von Thadden had chosen Berlin 
for the 1961 meeting because, by 
Allied-Soviet agreement, it was the 
one place where;, free movement be¬ 
tween East and West sectors was 
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permitted. During the months of border stations, and road blockades 
preparation, the Communists did at check-points. All over Germany, 

nothing to halt plans for events in as the rally began, thousands went 
either sector. Then suddenly, a few to church to pray for its success, 
days before the Kirchentag opened, At the Berlin Kirchentag, the 
East German participation was Christian definition of man born in 
verboten “in the interests of peace.” the image of God and created free 
In East Berlin, posters announcing to work out his own destiny stood 
the rally were ripped down, minis- crystal-clear against the Communist 
ters were warned to keep their concept of man as a soulless slave 
people away. Hopefully, Neues existing only to glorify the state. 
Deutschland, East Germany’s Com- Hundreds of the East Germans who 
munist Party organ, predicted: came to the Kirchentag elected to 
“Christians will respect the laws of stay on as refugees, 
the German Peace State.” At the bulging Marienfeldc refu- 

They didn’t. An estimated 19,000 gee centre I talked to many who 
East Germans went to the West said, “The Kirchentag made up my 
Berlin meeting, outwitting tight mind for me.” One man said, “I’d 
travel restrictions, train searches at forgotten what free speech and the 
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HE GAVE A NATION BACK ITS SOUL 


1962 

air of freedom are like. I can’t go 
back.” 

The core of the 1961 Kirchentag 
was as usual the discussion groups, 
which for four days addressed 
themselves to areas where Christian 
conscience needed to be formed and 
strengthened, and Christian action 
suggested. 

There are many examples of 
life-changing action, taken by in¬ 
dividuals over the years of this 
movement to express in concrete 
form their Christian ideals. 

A worker in a West Ciciman car 
factory employing 20,000 recruited 
1,500 fellow workers to take a stand 
that transformed a Communist-rid¬ 
den workers’ council into a body 
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controlled by Christians. A doctor 
went home from a Kirchentag meet¬ 
ing to lead a triumphant drive to 
abolish an abortion ring in his town. 
An architect gave up a lucrative 
practice to go to Ethiopia to lend liis 
skills to building up that country. 
Scores of German pastors have taken 
leave from their churches to work 
in industry, the better to understand 
their people’s problems. 

One of the most dramatic exam¬ 
ples of the newborn spirit of Chris- 
tiin responsibility is Action SuhnC' 
zetchen (Operation Atonement), a 
“penance corps” composed of some 
200 young Germans dedicated to 
fostering reconciliation with peoples 
scarred by Nazi atrocity. 


1^6 THE READER'S DtGS^ 

Enlisting for six months to a year church at Taiz^; in Greece, they are 
and working without salary, mem- helping to restore a village com¬ 
bers go to “those who have every pletely burnt by German soldiers, 
reason to hate us,” and demonstrate A prominent educator said to me 
their desire to expiate their in West Berlin, “We speak of West 

fathers’ crimes. Germany’s miraculous rise from the 

In an area of Norway where the ashes as something accomplished by 

Nazi scorched-earth policy of 1944 a combination of German ingenuity 

levelled almost every house, mem- and foreign aid. But the real *Ger- 

bers of the corps recently con- man miracle’ has been the recovery 

structed a home for retarded chil- of the soul of a war-broken people.” 

dren near Narvik and a village Then, pointing to Reinold von 

church near Hammerfest. In Hoi- Thadden, he added, “And there’s 

land, they erected a youth centre. In the man mainly responsible for 

France, they are building a new bringing that miracle about.” 



A foreign student, confused by English spelling, submitted this poem 
to his professor of literature: 

The wind was rough 
And cold and blough; 

She kept her hands inside her mough. ♦ 

It chilled her through. 

Her nose turned blough, 

And still the squall the faster Hough. 

And yet although, 

There was no snough. 

The weather was a cruel fough. 

It made her cough, 

(Please do not scough); 

She coughed until her hat blew ough. —Bennett Cerf 
* * * 

Strike Action 

We know a young fellow who marches in any picket line, no matter 
what the cause. He carries a big placard that reads simply, SHAME! 

“I feel that covers anything,” he explains, “and it give* me a feeling of 
belonging.” —h. c. 
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struggle for the 


One of history 5 decisive 
political conflicts is taking 
shape on Indians northern border^ says 
this distinguished foreign observer. 
With calculated effrontery^ Red China 
is probing for new areas to conquer 

BIT MORE than seven years 
ago, Pandit Nehru arrived 
in Peking on a 12-day State 
visit to Communist China. Red flags 
rippled from yellow-tiled roofs and 
from the massive 50-fofjt city walls. 
Throngs of Chinese applauded the 
distinguished guest. At a public re¬ 
ception, Nehru spoke feelingly of 
the 2,000-year friendship between 
the two countries. “There is no 
record of conflict,” he said, “—only 
one of friendship, trade and cul¬ 
tural exchange. That is a proud 
heritage.” 

But, in his talks with the Com¬ 
munist Premier, Chou En-lai, 
Nehru took the opportunity to men¬ 
tion that he had seen maps, pub¬ 
lished in Communist China, which 
gave “a wrong borderline between 
the two countries.” 

On India's northern border, along 

1^8 Condensed from Die Weltvioche, Zurich 



approximately 2,000 miles in the 
High Himalayas, the maps showed 
sections of India as Communist 
China, and indicated that parts of 
Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan also be¬ 
longed to Red China. 

Chou En-lai affably reassured 
Nehru. The maps, he said, were re¬ 
productions of old “pre-liberation 
maps”—that is, those published 
by China under Chiang Kai-shek. 

The Communist regime, Chou 
explained, had not had time to re¬ 
vise them. Nehru came home partly 
satisfied. 

Today it is woefully apparent that 
the “pre-liberation” maps were, in 
fact, blue-prints of Chinese ^ggjes- 
sion. The Chinese Communists now 




Himalayas 


By John Frazer 


occupy 12,000 square miles of Indian 
territory in Kashmir—taken while 
India dozed. 

They also claim about 33,000 
square miles in the primitive North 
East Frontier Agency. And they re¬ 
fuse to recognize India’s rights by 
treaty to negotiate on behalf of 
Sikkim and Bhutan. 

Red China, indeed, denies that 
the Himalayan border is an estab¬ 
lished border at all. Nehru sharply 
dissents. India’s northern borders, 
he states, “are firm by treaty, firm 


by usage, firm by geography.’’ They 
have been known for centuries, and 
they follow “tlie geographical prin¬ 
ciple of the watershed.’’ 

There the dispute stands, and it 
introduces a new note in the cold 
war. For a decade, India cham¬ 
pioned Communist China. She 
vigorously promoted Red China’s 
admission to the United Nations. 
She co-sponsored with Communist 
China the Bandung Conference, 
which elevated the prestige of 
the (communists. “Hindi Chini 





Bhai Bhai [India and China are 
brothers],” she chanted — and 
believed it. 

Now trust has vanished. The 
Himalayan frontier, for centuries 
calm and unguarded, echoes to the 
whine of jet patrols and the clatter 
of road-building equipment. Amid 
the glacial ravines and snow-capped 
turrets of the earth’s greatest moun¬ 
tains, one of history’s decisive politi¬ 
cal battles is gathering momentum. 
In simplest terms, it is a conflict over 
borders; in far graver terms it is part 
of the protracted struggle for the 
world. 

As far as India is concerned, 
nothing could be more vital than 
the question : What will Red China 
do next? 

“You will get the answer to that 
uestion in just one place,” an Asian 
iplomat in Delhi said to me wryly. 
“That is at a meeting of the Com¬ 
munist Politburo in Peking.” A 
member of Nehru’s cabinet said 
with a scowl, “We do not know 
what China’s intentions are. We can 
only assume that she does not mean 
us well.” 

Although Peking’s plans are hid¬ 
den, they are not unpredictable. 
From conversations with Nehru, 
Asian ambassadors, officials and 
journalists, it is possible to make a 
tentative list of Chinese aims. What 
it portends can offer no comfort to 
India, Asia’s largest democracy. 

* Mr. Nehru told Parliament last November 
that the Chinese had built new check-posts in 
Ladakh. His note of protest to the Chinese 
spoke of new military roads deep inside Indian 
territory. 


Communist Cliiiia will arm 
Tibet to the hilt. Refugees report 
that Tibet is occupied by thousands 
of Chinese troops, with armed con¬ 
tingents quartered in border vil¬ 
lages. A dozen jet airfields, it is said, 
arc under construction. A 1,500-mile 
broad-gauge railway is being built 
from Peking to Lhasa, Tibet’s capi¬ 
tal. Under way is a fantastic network 
of roads, looping high across the 
Himalayas, which will connect 
China with India’s frontier. Arms 
and ammunition are stored in 
mountain tunnels. 

Commimist China will use 
Tibet as a base for subversion. 
From Tibet rumours are spread that 
China will triumph throughout the 
Himalayas. 

“Reports have reached us,” 
Nehru has complained to Chou 
En-lai, “that some Chinese officers 
in Tibet have repeatedly proclaimed 
that the Chinese authorities will be¬ 
fore long take possession of Sikkim, 
Bhutan, Ladakh * and our North 
East Frontier Agency.” Indian 
Communists in the fragrant tea 
gardens of Darjeeling whisper of a 
Chinese take-over, and in Kalim- 
pong I was told how a spy posing as 
a Tibetan refugee one midnight 
silently murdered a leading Tibetan 
foe of Communist China. 

Communist China will nag 
India with border claims. When 
China is strong, she expands; when 
she is weak, she withdraws. This is 
as true of Communist China as it 
was of dynastic an'd pre-Communist 
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China. In his book The Revolt in 
Tibet, Frank Moraes, editor of the 
Indian Express, writes: “Over 40 
years ago the late Sun Yat-sen cited 
a long list of so-called lost territories 
which China would reclaim. ‘We 
lost,’ he declared, ‘Korea and For¬ 
mosa to Japan after the Sino-Japan- 
ese War, Annam to France, and 
Burma to Britain ... In addition, 
the Ryukyu Islands, Siam, Borneo, 
Sarawak, Java, Ceylon, Nepal and 
Bhutan were once tributary states to 
China.’ Chiang Kai-shek subse¬ 
quently repeated these claims, and 
Mao Tse-tung has reiterated them.’’ 

In his sunlit office in the red sand¬ 
stone Ministry of External Affairs 


in New Delhi, Nehru said to n\p, 
“The Chinc.se way of thinking is 
that what may have formed part of 
China’s territory off and on in the 
distant past should revert to China 
now—even though the temporary 
conquests happened hundreds of 
years ago.’’ 

Communist China will try to 
isolate India. Neighbouring Burma 
already appears to have been neu¬ 
tralized. Her six-year boundary 
dispute with China is now settled. In 
i960 she signed a treaty of “mutual 
friendship and non-aggression.’’ 
Huge interest-free loans pour in 
from Peking. The Communist 
Chinese embassy is the largest in 
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hat do DOCTORS do for 

TENSE, NERVOUS 
HEADACHES? 


3 out of 4 doctors* recommend the 
ingredients in ANACIN 



90% of all headaches are caused by 
tension that comes from a source you*d 
never suspect — the muscles of back, 
of neck, and scalp. This tension causes 
pressure on nerves and tiny blood vessels 
and results in pain. In turn, the pain 
builds up more tension, more pressure 
and makes your headache worse. 

To obtain fast relief from pain of head¬ 
ache, neuritis and neuralgia — why not 
take what 3 out of 4 doctors recommend 
— the ingredients in ANACIN. 
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STRUGGLE FOR THE HIM ALIYAS 


Rangoon. Chinese banks, language 
schools and cultural festivals help to 
steer public opinion to the north. 

Traditionally, Nepal faces to¬ 
wards India, and India guarantees 
her against aggression. But buffer 
Nepal prefers non-alignment. And 
lately a “virulent”—to quote Nehru 
—campaign against India has ap¬ 
peared in portions of the Nepalese 
press. 

China also probes delicately at the 
festering wound of India's dispute 
with Pakistan over Kashmir. India 
is weakened by the 14-year impasse 
there; the thorny dispute ties up an 
estimated 150,000 troops on each 
side and swallows huge resources. 

Communist China will foment 
indirect aggression through local 
Commimists. The ultimate aim of 
the world's 81 Communist parties 
is a Communist world, and Asia's 
parties willingly suspend national 
loyalties in an overriding loyalty to 
Communism. Thus in India the 
Communist Party spreads propa¬ 
ganda for Red China. 

Chinese design, said an editorial 
in the Hindustan Times, is “purely 
and simply to establish a contiguous 
supply-line with the agents of Com¬ 
munism in India, so that the 
Chinese can take an active hand in 
bringing about the kind of 
government they want to see func¬ 
tioning in New Delhi.” 

How WELL-EQUIPPED is India to cope 
with the challenge from the north } 

Military action by the Chinese 


MS 

Communists is a possibility that 
India cannot ignore. India has an 
estimated 500,000 men in her armed 
forces. Red China has at least five 
times as many. However, Indian 
army troops are justly renowned for 
their valour and discipline, and 
India's military spending is now the 
largest since independence—almost 
a third of the nation's annual 
Rs. i,023-52-crore budget. 

The Indian army has replaced the 
local police and the Assam Rifles in 
guarding the frontiers. The Terri¬ 
torial Army is to be increased by 
500,000 and the National Cadet 
Corps by 250,000. 

Last June India’s first super¬ 
sonic jet, the HF-124, equipped with 
guided missiles, made successful test 
flights over Bangalore. Railway 
tracks, newly laid, glint in the 
western approaches to the Himal¬ 
ayas. 

But criticism resounds in Parlia¬ 
ment that India’s military pace is 
still a slow walk. 

India’s flat policy of non-align¬ 
ment is unchanged. “We do not 
propose to have a military alliance 
with any country, come what 
may,” Nehru told Pafliament in 
1959, discussing the shocking news 
from Tibet. 

India’s diplomats work hard to 
develop friendships with both the 
West and the Soviet Union. Nehru 
insists that Chinese activity on In¬ 
dia’s borders has nothing to do with 
international Communism. It is, he 
says, only Chinese expansionism 
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reasserting itself. He cultivates a 
deeper friendship with Moscow 
in the belief that only the Soviet 
LJi)ion can restrain the Communist 
Chinese. 

“There is not the slightest doubt 
that some understanding exists be¬ 
tween Russia and China for the 
conquest of south-east Asia,” an ex¬ 
perienced diplomat told me in New 
Delhi. It is inconceivable that the 
Soviet Union, or Communist China, 
or the international Communist 
bloc, grimly intent on taking over 
the world, will allow India to re¬ 
main unaffected. 

India is deftly, and of necessity, 
perhaps, playing a double game. But 


the Russians are also playing it. A 
clue to their real position is to be 
found in the 1959 edition of the 
Soviet World Atlas, published by 
the Soviet Ministry of Home 
Affairs. Like Peking’s maps, it 
shows parts of Kashmir and Bhutan, 
as well as the North East Frontier 
Agency of India, as Red China’s 
territory. 

The struggle for the Himalayas 
will not end soon. “We dig where it 
is soft,” a Chinese diplomat said 
frankly to a south Asian acquaint¬ 
ance of mine. In the Himalayas the 
Chinese will continue to probe for 
weakness and, eventually, they are 
likely to flex their muscles. 



Table d’Hote * 

The proprietor of a French restaurant has thought up a .scheme that 
has doubled his clientele in a matter of weeks. When a fellow comes in 
with his girl, a smiling waiter hands each an ornate menu. They look 
alike, but the one given to the man has the genuine prices listed for each 
item, while his lady friend’s copy shows the same dishes at fictitious 
and highly inflated prices. As the escort orders, the girl is struck dumb 
at his nonchalant generosity. —Noel Anthony 

I USED to go often to a Spanish restaurant that makes burrttos—tortillas 
filled with refried beans, spices and grated cheese—exactly the way I like 
them. In time I became well acquainted with the owner, though it was 
a great effort to make myself understood with the little Spanish I knew. 

One day as I was struggling desperately to converse with her in Spanish, 
her little boy appeared. “Hello, Mum. How’s business.?” he said. With 
a stern glance in his direction his mother replied, "'Buenos dias, mi hijo.” 
Then she smiled and said to me, “No English during working hours.” 

—Contributed by Muriel Johnson 








Elsa the lovable lioness romped and rollicked her way into the hearts of 
millions in Joy Adamson^s best-selling book. Born Free. In a story that 
delighted and amazed the world, Mrs. Adamson, the wife of a Kenya 
game warden, told how Elsa became an accepted member of the family. 
Now, in Living Free, Elsa has her own pride of three delightjul cubs, 
who were bom and reared in the wild. And this time it is Elsa who 
welcomes her human friends into her family. 

The story is charming and utterly incredible—but true. 


LIVING FREE 


U OR FIVE anxious and exciting 
months now we had 
known that Elsa was pregnant. My 
husband, George, and I had reared 
her from a cub, and returned her 
to the wilds only when she was 
fully grown, an affectionate and 
sometimes embarrassingly playful 
300-pound lioness. We knew the 
adjustment would be difficult, and 
to wean her of dependence on us we 
had released her 150 miles from our 
home in Isiolo (from which George 
was then operating as senior game 
warden in the Northern Frontier 
District of Kenya) and had tried not 
to interfere with her new life. 

But according to jungle belief, a 
pregnant lioness who is handi¬ 
capped in hunting by her condition 
is helped by one or two other 


lionesses who act as “aunts.” And as 
poor Elsa had no aunts, we felt it 
was our job to replace them. So we 
established a herd of goats at the 
nearest game post and periodically 
put out a freshly killed carcass 
where Elsa could find it. She ac¬ 
cepted this cafeteria service, and in 
return often visited George and me 
in camp, stretching out on my camp 
bed as if she thought it the only suit¬ 
able place for an expectant mother. 

Like all expectant mothers, how¬ 
ever, she was unpredictable. As her 
time approached, late in December, 
Elsa disappeared altogether and we 
could find no trace of her. Had 
something bad happened? We were 
worried and frettul, the more so 
because we had just experienced 
another tragedy of'the wild. 
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Condented from “Living Free,” Q i96t by Joy Adamson, and published by 

CoUins/Harvill, London 




A few weeks earlier George had 
rescued and brought home a baby 
elephant that had fallen into a well. 
We called him Pampo, found him 
a most engaging creature, and fed 
him two gallons of milk a day, forti¬ 
fied with cod-liver oil and glucose. 
But we knew it would be difficult 
to rear him, since there is no sub¬ 
stitute for elephant milk, which is 
richer than any other. 

Housekeeping for two animals 
150 miles apart was a problem, but 
luckily a woman friend who is a 
great animal lover offered to act as 
an elephant-sitter. After returning 
from a visit of several days in Elsa’s 
territory we were delighted to find 


Pampo well, though nervous be¬ 
cause of the many admirers he had 
attracted. Strangers seemed to make 
him uneasy, but as soon as he and I 
were alone he trustfully moved his 
body against mine and went to 
sleep. Plainly this contact gave him 
a sense of security. 

But when next we returned home 
after an extended stay in camp, I wai 
horrified at Pampo’s appearance. 
His face had fallen in alarmingly, 
especially around the eyes, and as he 
dragged himself up to us his bones 
stuck out. His milk consumption 
had suddenly fallen off, my friend 
said, which she first thought was 
due to teething pains since he kept 

rubbing his gums 
against anything 
he could find. 
When his condi¬ 
tion grew steadily 
worse she had 
called in the vet, 
who put Pampo 
on glucose and 
water only, and 
treated him with 
sulphaguanidine. 

But Pampo got 
weaker day by 
day, and a few 
days after our re¬ 
turn he died very 
peacefully, lean¬ 
ing his head 
against me. I 
loved the little 
elephant and it 
was sad to lose 
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him, but a post-mortem showed 
both pneumonia and diseased intes¬ 
tines; we could not have hoped to 
save him. 

It was with a heavy heart that, on 
Christmas morning, we went in 
search of Elsa. It was now five days 
since she had visited us, and on that 
occasion she was already moaning 
in the first pangs of labour. We be¬ 
lieved that she must have given 
birth on the night of the 20th, but 
we had not seen her since. After 
hours of fruitless tracking we sat 
down in the shade of an overhang¬ 
ing rock and discussed her possible 
fate. We were depressed, and even 
Niiru and Makeddc, the two Afri¬ 
cans who were with us, spoke in 
subdued vcmccs. Was Elsa alive.? It 
seemed strange and ominous that 
giving birth to cubs should have 
caused her to go completely wild. 

At midday we returned to camp 
and began a gloomy and silent 
Christmas dinner. 

Suddenly there was a swift move¬ 
ment and, before I could take in 
what was happening, Elsa was be¬ 
tween us, sweeping everything off 
the table, knocking us to the 
ground, sitting on us and over¬ 
whelming us with joy and affection. 

Her figure was normal again, and 
she looked superbly fit. We gave her 
some meat, which she ate immedi- 
dtely. Meanwhile, we discussed 
many questions. Why had she come 
to visit us during the hottest part of 
the day, a time when normally she 
would never move.? Had she chosen 


it deliberately as the safest time to 
leave the cubs, since few predators 
would be on the prowl in such heat.? 
Or had she heard the shot when 
Cieorge had fired at a particularly 
aggressive cobra that morning, and 
taken it as a signal to her.? Had the 
cubs died.? And, whatever had hap¬ 
pened, why had she waited for five 
days before coming to us for food.? 

After she had had a good meal 
and drunk some water she came 
and rubbed her head affectionately 
against us, walked about 30 yards 
down the river, lay down and had a 
doze. We left her alone, so that she 
would feel at ease. When I looked 
for her at tea-time she had gone. 

No Trespassing, Please 

After this, Elsa often visited us 
in the afternoon. Each time she ate 
heartily, and sometimes hopped on 
to the roof of the Land Rover or 
rested in its shade. She seemed iiAno 
hurry to get back to her cubs, and 
stayed until we were troubled by her 
neglect. When we tried to get her to 
leave by walking along the path on 
which she had come, she accom¬ 
panied us nervously, but kept turn¬ 
ing back towards camp. Only when 
it was completely dark would she 
slip away. 

One evening when I saw her 
sneak into the bush upstream, I fol¬ 
lowed. Obviously she did not wish 
. to be observed, for when she caught 
my scent she pretended to sharpen 
her claws on a tree. Then as soon as 
I turned my back, she jumped at me 
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and knocked me over, as though to 
say, “That’s for spying on me!” 
Now it was my turn to pretend that 
I had come only to bring more meat 
to her. She accepted my excuse, fol¬ 
lowed me to the carcass and began 
eating. But after this nothing would 
induce her to return to the cubs 
until long after dark when I was 
reading in my tent, and she felt cer¬ 
tain I would not follow. 

We worried about her family, for 
zoo authorities had told us that the 
offspring of hand-reared lionesses 
often fail to live. Feeling that we 
must check on the cubs and rescue 


them if necessary, 
we set out early 
one morning and 
followed Elsa’s 
spoor. It led us to 
a big rock which 
formed a land¬ 
mark for what 
seemed to us an 
ideal lion home. 
Very large boul¬ 
ders gave complete 
sh'^'lter, and these 
in turn were sur¬ 
rounded by almost 
i mpe n e tra 1)1 e b u sh. 

We made 
straight for the 
topmost boulder 
and from it tried to 
look down into the 
centre of the 
“den.” We could 
see nothing. Then, 
suddenly, out of a 
cluster of bush only 20 yards away, 
a lioness appeared. It was Elsa. vShe 
seemed shocked at seeing us, looked 
at us silently and remained very still, 
as though hoping we would not 
come nearer. 

She moved slowly back towards 
the bush and stood for about five 
minutes with her back towards us, 
listening intently for any sound 
from the thicket. Then she sat 
down, still with her back to us. It 
was as though she were saying, 
“Here my private world begins and 
you must not trespass.” 

It was a dignified demonstration. 
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and no words could have conveyed 
her wishes more clearly. We with¬ 
drew as quietly as we could. 

Despite this rebuff, we decided to 
take Elsa’s meals to her, so as to re¬ 
duce the time she had to spend away 
from her cubs. During the following 
days I left food near her supposed 
nursery. Whenever I met Elsa on 
these occasions, she took great pains 
to conceal the whereabouts of her 
lie-up, often doubling back artfully 
on her tracks. 

One afternoon when I was pass¬ 
ing at some distance from the big 
rock I saw a large animal standing 
on it. I could not identify it, and 
when it saw me it sneaked off; but it 
had obviously spotted the cubs, and 
I was much alarmed. After this, I 
determined to find and see about 
them in spite of Elsa’s disapproval. 

On the following afternoon, ac¬ 
companied by our personal servant, 
the toto —the word simply means 
“boy” in Swahili—I climbed the big 
rock,calling repeatedly to warn Elsa 
of our approach. She did not answer. 
When we reached the top we stood 
on the edge of the cliff and raked the 
bush below with our field-glasses. 
There was no sign of her, though 
the place had the look of a well-used 
nursery. 

As I was concentrating on exam¬ 
ining the bush below us I suddenly 
became aware of a strange feeling of 
danger. I dropped my field-glasses, 
turned and saw Elsa creeping up 
behind the toto. I had just time to 
shout a warning to him before she 


knocked him down. She had crept 
up the rock behind us quite silently, 
and the toto missed toppling over 
the cliff by only a hairbreadth. 

Next Elsa walked over to me and 
knocked me down, too. It was done 
in a friendly way, but it was obvious 
that she was expressing annoyance 
at finding us so close to her cubs. 

Then she walked slowly along the 
crest of the rock, from time to time 
looking back over her shoulder to 
make sure we were following her. 
Silently she led us to the far end of 
the ridge, down into the bush, 
through thorny thickets and finally 
back to the road. She had made a 
wide detour, by-passing the lie-up 
completely. 

When we walked together I 
usually patted Elsa occasionally, and 
she liked it, but today she would not 
allow me to touch her, and made it 
clear that I was in disgrace. After we 
had got back to camp, even w^en 
she was eating her dinner on the 
roof of the car, whenever I came 
near she turned away from me. 

She did not return to her lair 
until it was dark. 

It was George who first spied out 
Elsa’s family. Silently peeping over 
the big rock one day, he saw Elsa 
below suckling two cubs. Her head 
was hidden by an overhanging rock, 
and he went away quickly before 
she saw him. 

Again on the afternoon of 
January 14, while Elsa was visiting 
our camp, George slipped away and 
climbed to a v^tage point from 
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which he could see the cubs. There 
were three of them. Two were 
asleep, but the third was chewing at 
a sansevieria plant. The cub looked 
up with eyes that were blurred, 
bluish, and apparently still un¬ 
focused. As George was taking 
photographs, the two sleeping cubs 
woke up and crawled about. They 
seemed perfectly healthy. 

One afternoon two weeks later 
Elsa herself brought the cubs out to 
show us. 1 was writing in my im¬ 
provised camp studio when the toto 
came running to tell me that she was 
calling very strangely from across 
the river. I went upstream, follow¬ 
ing the sound, till I broke through 
the undergrowth at a fairly wide 
sandbank. 

Suddenly I stopped, unable to be¬ 
lieve my eyes. There was Elsa stand¬ 
ing within a few yards of me, 
one cub near her, 
a second just 
emerging from 
the water, the 
third still on the 
far bank, pacing 
to and fro and 
calling piteously. 

Elsa looked fixed¬ 
ly at me, her 
expression a mix¬ 
ture of pride and 
embarrassment. 

I remained 
absolutely still 
while she moan- 
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sounded like M-hm, M-hm. She 
walked up to the cub which was 
now on shore, licked it affectionate¬ 
ly, then turned back to swim across 
to the youngster stranded on the far 
bank. The two cubs with her fol¬ 
lowed immediately, swimming 
bravely through the deep water, and 
soon the family was reunited on the 
other shore. 

Elsa rested under a fig tree that 
grew out of some rocks, her golden 
coat showing up vividly against the 
dark-green foliage and the silver- 
grey boulders. The cubs hid, peep¬ 
ing at me through the undergrowth; 
but soon curiosity conquered their 
shyness and they came out into the 
open and stared inqui.sitively. Elsa 
M-hm, M-hm’d reassuringly, and 
they climbed on to her back, and 
tried to catch her switching tail. 

I had sent the toto back to fetch 


The cubs, 22 weeks old, drinking water near the camp 
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Elsa’s food. When he arrived with 
it, she swam across quickly and 
settled down to her meal. 

One plucky cub swam over with 
her, but now started back to join 
the others. As soon as Elsa saw 
it swimming out of its depth, she 
plunged into the river, grabbed its 
head in her mouth and ducked it 
thoroughly, as a lesson not to be too 
venturesome. Then she brought it 
to our bank, still dangling from her 
mouth. A second cub plucked up 
courage and swam across, its tiny 
head just visible above the water, but 
the third, timidly stayed on the far 
bank. 

Elsa came up to me and rolled on 
her back as if to show her cubs that 
I was part of the pride. Reassured, 
the two cubs crept cautiously closer, 
their large expressive eyes watching 
Elsa’s every movement and mine. 
Soon they were within three feet, 
and I found it difficult not to lean 
forward and touch them. But a 
zoologist had advised: never touch 
cubs unless they take the initiative. 

Meanwhile, the third cub kept up 
a pathetic miaowing from the far 
bank. Finally its distress moved Elsa 
to go back to it, and she was ac¬ 
companied by the two bold ones, 
who seemed to enjoy swimming. 

I watched for about an hour as 
they all played together on the oppo¬ 
site bank. Elsa licked the cubs affec¬ 
tionately, talked to them in her soft, 
moaning voice, never let them out of 
her sight and quickly brought back 
any cub that ventured too far away. 


Then I called to Elsa. She replied 
and again started to swim across. 
This time all three cubs came with 
her. 

On landing, she licked each cub 
in turn, then walked over and 
rubbed herself gently against me. 
To show the cubs that we were 
friends she rolled in the sand, licked 
my face and finally hugged me. 
They watched from a distance, in¬ 
terested but puzzled, and deter¬ 
mined to stay out of reach. 

Next Elsa went to the carcass and 
started eating, while the youngsters 
licked the skin and tore at it, somer¬ 
saulting over it excitedly. It was 
probably their first encounter with a 
“kill.” 

They seemed about six weeks old. 
They were in excellent condition 
and though their eyes had a bluish 
film they could certainly see per- 
fecdy. I could not tell their sex, but 
I noticed that the cub with t|^e light¬ 
est coat was much livelier and more 
inquisitive than the other two and 
especially devoted to its mother. It 
always cuddled up close to her and 
embraced her with its litde paws. 
She was gende and patient with all 
of them, and allowed them to crawl 
all over her and chew her ears and 
tail. 

When it got dark Elsa listened 
attentively and then took the cubs 
a few yards into the bush. A few 
moments later I heard the sound of 
suckling. 

I returned to camp—only to find 
Elsa and the cubs already waiting 
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The picture above — the structure of a 
cancer cell as revealed by a Parke-Davis 
electron microscope—symbolizes a hope¬ 
ful new era in cancer research. 

During recent years, many details of the 
inner world of the cell have been dis¬ 
covered through research. Today, with 
ingenious new instruments and tech¬ 
niques, scientists are examining the sub- 
microscopic structures that govern the 
growth of normal cells. 

Furthermore, they are studying the func- 
.tional differences between normal cells 
and malignant cells in hope that full 
knowledge of these differences may help 
us control cancer. 

No greater challenge ifaces scientists— 
including those at Parke-Davis — than 
finding new weapons to halt the growth 
of cancer cells. That’s why hundreds of 


Parke-Davis compounds are tested each 
year against cancer. Many techniques 
already being used successfully in the 
Parke-Davis research laboratories to 
obtain vaccines against viruses are now 
being applied to the cancer problem. 

To date, no outright cure for cancer has 
been developed even though thousands 
upon thousands of chemicals have been 
tested in our laboratories and elsewhere. 
On occasion, a few have slowed the prog¬ 
ress of some forms of the disease and 
prolonged the lives of cancer patients. 

This is enough to convince us that we 
should continue our search for new 
weapons against cancer. 
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there for me. She followed me into 
my tent, flung herself on the ground 
and called to the cubs to join her. 
But they remained outside miaow¬ 
ing; soon she went back to them and 
so did I. We all sat together on 
the grass, and Elsa again began to 
suckle her family, meanwhile lean- 
ing against me and hugging me 
with one paw. Motherhood had left 
her as trusting and afFectionale as 
ever, and she clearly wanted me 
to share her happiness. I felt very 
humble. 

Family Portrait 

Four days later George and 1 tried 
to make a return call, but Elsa ob¬ 
viously saw a diflerence between 
bringing the cubs to sec us and our 
visiting them. As we neared her 
lie-up, talking loudly to herald our 
approach, Elsa suddenly emerged 
and stood gazing at us. There was 
no welcome in her greeting, and as 
we started forward she sat down 
abruptly, flattening her cars. Plainly 
we were not to come any nearer. 
We respected her wishes; we know 
a lion “on guard” when we sec one 

On her visits to camp, however, 
Elsa wr.s as affectionate as ever, 
though perhaps less playful than 
before the advent of motherhood. 
She was also less friendly with the 
Africans. If Nuru or Makedde ap¬ 
proached the cubs, she flattened her 
ears and watched apprehensively 
through half-closed eyes. Me, she 
trusted completely and gave proof of 
it by sometimes leaving the cubs in 
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my charge when she went to the 
river to drink. 

She demonstrated her affection 
for George by going into his tent, 
especially when it rained, and lying 
on his bed. Safe inside, she would 
call to the cubs to join her, but only 
the smallest was'brave enough to ac¬ 
cept. The other two stood shivering 
outside, their inbred fear of man 
evidently mj great that they pre¬ 
ferred the misery of the cold rain. 

In time we learned that two of the 
cubs were male, one female. The 
Africans began calling the bold, 
plucky little fellow jespah, a name 
which they said came from the Bible 
(apparently after Jephthah, which 
means “God sets frce”--a very ap¬ 
propriate name indeed). We called 
Jespah's brother C»opa, which in 
Swahili means “timid,” and his 
sister Little Elsa 

Jespah was much the lightest in 
colour, was perfectly proportioned, 
and had a pointed nose and eyes so 
acutely slanted that they gave his 
sensitive face a slightly Mongolian 
cast. He was not only the most non- 
chalant, daring and inquisitive, but 
ahso the most affectionate. He fol¬ 
lowed his mother everywhere like 
a shadow. 

Timid brother Gopa was equally 
engaging; he had dark markings on 
his forehead, but his eyes, instead of 
being bright and open like jespah’s, 
were rather clouded and squinty. 
His legs were short, and he was so 
potbellied that at one time I feared 
he might have a rupture. He was 
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by no means stupid but took a long 
timt to make up his mind. 

Little Elsa fitted her name, for she 
was a duplicate of her mother at the 
same age. She had the same expres¬ 
sion, the same markings, the same 
slender build. Her behaviour was so 
like Elsa’s that we hoped she would 
develop the same lovable character. 
She was, of course, at a physical dis¬ 
advantage compared to her two 
brothers, but she used cunning to 
restore the balance. 

In the late afternoon the cubs’ 
favourite playground was near a 
palm tree which had fallen at the 
edge of the river bank. Here we took 
many photographs of them playing 
king-of-the-castle or wrestling over 
a stick. At times they played hide- 
and-seek and “ambushes.” Often 
two of them would get locked in a 
clinch, the victim struggling on his 
back with all four paws in the air. 
Elsa usually joined in their games, 
and in spite of her great weight she 
sprang and hopped about as though 
she, too, were a cub. 


We Resist faming tile Cubs 

When her youngsters were ten 
weeks old, Elsa started to wean 
them. In camp, if she thought they 
had had enough milk, she either sat 
on her teats or jumped to the roof of 
the Land Rover out of their reach. 
The cubs soon realized that they 
must either eat meat or starve. They 
tore the intestines of the “kill” out 
of their mother’s mouth and sucked 
them like spaghetti through closed 
teeth, pressing out the unwanted 
contents just as she did. 

Elsa was frequently rather rough 
with the cubs, holding their heads 
down with one paw so they would 
not interfere with her meal, biting 
them affectionately or pulling their 
skin. When she and I played to¬ 
gether, however, she was always 
gentle. I attributed this partly to 
the fact that when I stroked her, I 
always did so very gently, tailing 
to her at the same time in a low, 
calm voice. The cubs were most 
upset if 1 behaved in any other way. 


Elsa, suc}(ltng the cubs at nine months 
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Whenever Elsij, persecuted by tsetse 
flies, flung herself in front of me, for 
example, and I squashed the flics 
by slapping her, Jespah in particular 
would come c lose and crouch, ready 
to spring to his mother's protection. 

My impulse was to love and |>et 
the cubs much as I had Elsa, but 1 
resisted it. (Icorgc and 1 were dc 
tcrmined that they should grow up 
as wild lions. We !x)th remembered 
the struggle it had been to give 
h!lsa back to the wild world, and 
we did not want to go tlirougii such 
an ordeal again. 

When Elsa tried to bring her two 
families closer together, our attitude 
must have appeared heartless. One 
evening she entered my tent, 


deliberately lay down behind me, 
then called to her cubs to suckle 
her. This would have forced the 
cubs into the tent and near to me, 
but I made no move to encourage 
them. Elsa looked at me with a dis¬ 
appointed expression, then went out 
to join her children. She could not 
understand my lack of response, but 
gradually she became accustomc'd to 
It, and by thr time the cubs were 
18 weeks old she apperared resigned 
to our “coldne.ss” with them. 

I hc cubs’ father was a great dis¬ 
appointment to us. No doubt we 
were |:>artly to blame, for we had 
interfered with his relatioruship with 
his family, but certainly he was of 
no help as a provider. One night 
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he tried to get at a goat that 
was inside my truck. Another 
time when Elsa and the cubs were 
eating outside our tent she suddenly 
scented him, became very nervous, 
sniffed repeatedly towards the bush, 
cut her meal short and hurriedly 
removed the cubs, (George then went 
out with a torch; he had not gone 
three yards when he was startled by 
a fierce growl and saw the cubs’ 
father hiding in a bush just in front 
ol him. (leorge retreated raf)idly, 
and luckily so did the lion. 

The nights when the cuSs’ father 
kept his distance were the happiest. 
After Elsa and the cubs had eaten 
heartily, they would come to sit in 
front of our tent, facing the bright 
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lamplight. The cubs were cjuite 
unperturbed by the gl.ire; perhaps 
they thought it was scmie new kind 
of moon. Atier I had gone to bed, 
(icorge turned out the “moon” and 
.sat for a while in the dark The cubs 
always came within touching dis¬ 
tance of him, then, having had “a 
drink for the' road,” they all trotted 
olf towards the big rock^from which 
immediately afterwards we would 
hear Elsa’s mate calling 

Elsa Meets Her Publisher 

Aiteh the publication of Born 
B/t'c, my first book about Itl.sa, she 
found herself famous People all 
over the world wrcjtc, saying they’d 
like to fomt' and see her. I’his posed 
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Fisa, puhhshcr William Collins, Mal^edde and Joy Adamson Mr Collins' visit %/as 
hricf hut not uneventful, thanl{s to Elsa’s unabashed desire to ma^e friends 


a problem. We were earnestly trying had invited out from London to 
to keep Elsa and the cubs wild, and meet her. We chartered a plane to 
we could not have them turned into bring him from Nairobi to the near- 
a tourist attraction. We were afraid, est air strip, and I drove him from 
too, that someone might provoke there back to camp. We were re- 
Elsa and cause trouble. lieved when Elsa welcomed us in 

Reluctantly we di.scouraged all her usual friendly manner and, after 
visitors except old friends who had a few cautious sniffs, rubbed her 
known Elsa since she was a cub. head against Billy Collins while the 
One such friend, Lady William cubs watched from a distance. 
Percy, came to make sketches of the We made a special thorn en- 
cubs, and Elsa raised no objections, closure for Billy’s tent and, having 
But we were hardly prepared for barricaded his wicker gate from 
the reception Elsa gave William outside with more thorns, left him 
Collins, her publisher, whom we for a well-descffved night’s sleep. 
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Elsa remained outside my tent en¬ 
closure, and I heard her softly talk¬ 
ing to her cubs until 1 fell aslec[). At 
dawn [ was wakened by loud noises 
from Ihlly’s tent. I recognr/ed his 
voice and Cieorge’s, both evidently 
trying to per.suade Elsa to leave. 

She had st]uee/ed through the 
den.selv-woven wicker }iat<‘ and 
hopped on to Hilly’s bed, tearing 
the mosc]uit(j net, caressing him 
afTectionately, and finally holding 
him prisoner under her .^oo pound 
body. Hilly kept admirably calm, 
considering that it was his first ex¬ 
perience of waking up to find a fully 
grown lioness sitting on him. Even 
when Elsa nibbled at his arm, her 
way of showing fondness, he did 
nothing but talk (jiiietly to her. .Soon 
she lost interest, followed (Jeorge 
out of the enclosure and beg.in to 
romj) with her cubs. 

Hefore davbreak the next morning 
I was again wakened by noises from 
Ihlly’s tent, into which Eksa had 
once more found her way to .say 
good morning. After some coaxing 
from (ieorge, who had come to 
Hilly’s rescue, she left. 

(iC'orge then reinforced the thorn 
barricade until he felt sure it was 
impenetrable. Hut Elsa was not go¬ 
ing to be defeated by a few thorns, 
and at dawn the following morning 
Hilly found himself again being 
heartily embraced and scjuashed 
under Elsa’s weight. Hy the time 
George forced his way through the 
thorn barrier, Elsa had both paws 
around Hilly’s neck and was holding 


his cheekbones between her teeth. 
She often held her cubs in this 
fashion as a sign of love, but the 
effect on Hilly must have been very 
different. Luckily he suffered only 
slight scratches on his shoulder, 
which I carefully dres.sed with dis¬ 
infectant powder. 

Now much alarmed at Eksa’s un 
usual behaviour, I remained with 
Hilly in his tenr until I hoped Elsa 
had taken her cubs away for the day. 
I)es[)ile this precaution she again 
forced herself through the wicker 
gate before either (leorge or I could 
stop her Hilly was standing up this 
time .Slie approached him directly, 
then stood on her hind legs, rested 
hci front paws on his shoulders and 
started to nibble .it his ear. Heing 
tall and strong, Hilly braced him.sclf 
against her weight and stood his 
ground As .soon as she rele.iscd him 
J gave her such a beating that she 
sulkily left the tent. Outside, in a 
r.ither embarrassed w.iy, she turned 
her attention to jespah, rolling with 
him in the grass, biting and cla.sping 
him cixactly as she had done with 
Ifilly. I'lnally the whole family 
gambolled off towards the rocks. 

I do not know who was more 
shaken, poor Hilly (’ollins or myself. 
Apparently Elsa’s extraordinary re¬ 
action towards liilly was simply her 
way of accepting him into the fam¬ 
ily. But it would be dangerous to 
risk a repetition of such demonstra¬ 
tions. So we decided to cut Billy’s 
visit .short, and left camp imme¬ 
diately after breakfast. 
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The Cubs* First Big Hunt 

Early in June we were returning 
from Isiolo, and near sunset were 
about six miles short of camp when 
suddenly we found ourselves sur¬ 
rounded by elephant. The herd, 
which must have numbered some 30 
or 40 head, closed in on us from 
every direction. It contained many 
very young calves whose worried 
mothers came up to the car with 
rai.sed trunks and fanning cars, 
shaking their heads at us angrily. 

The situation was tricky, (jcorge 
jumped on the roof of the Land 
Rover and stood there, rifle in hand, 
waiting while the elephant mothers 
continued their infuriated protests. 
After what .seemed an endless time, 
the herd started to move away. 

It was a magnificent sight. The 
giants walked in single file, wedg¬ 
ing their young prfitectively in line 
between them, and jerking iheir 
massive heads di.sapprovingly in our 
direction. 

Every bush and tree around us 
was loaded with birds which feed on 
carrion, and when it was safe to do 
so, George looked around for the 
kill which had attracted them. 
Presently he found the carcass of a 
freshly killed waterbuck. There was 
lion spoor around it, but little of the 
buck had been eaten; plainly the 
lion had been interrupted by the 
elephant herd. 

Had it been Elsa who made the 
kill.? This was far from her usual 
hunting ground,, and tackling this 
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fearsomely horned, 400'pound beast, 
while protecting her cubs, would 
have been a dangerous enterprise. 
Wc felt sure Elsa would not have 
undertaken it unless she was very 
hungry indeed. 

When we reached camp we sig¬ 
nalled Elsa with a rifle shot, but she 
failed to appear that night. Next day 
we were greatly relieved to see her 
and the cubs on the big r<K:k. She at 
once threw herself against (xcorge, 
squashing him with her aflection, 
and afterwards lx)wled me over 
while the cubs quizzically craned 
their heads at us above the high 
grass. 

In camp, we provided a meal for 
them over which they competed 
with the hungriest kind of growls, 
snarls and spankings. Little Elsa 
had the best of it and eventually 
went off with her loot, leaving her 
brothers still so hungry that wc felt 
obliged to produce another carcass 
for them. 

That evening Elsa took her usual 
position on the roof of the Land 
Rover; but instead of romping 
about—at this hour they were nor¬ 
mally most energetic—the cubs 
flung themselves on the ground and 
never stirred. During the night I 
heard Elsii talking to them in a low 
moan and also heard suckling 
noises. They must indeed have been 
hungry to need milk after consum¬ 
ing two goats in 24 hours. 

In the morning they had all gone. 
When we followed their spoor, it 
led straight to the waterbuck kill. So 
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it must have been Elsa who two 
days earlier had tackled this formid¬ 
able beast. It was hard luck that the 
arrival of the elephant herd had 
given her and her cubs no chance to 
eat her kill. Now we understood 
why they had been so hungry and 
exhausted. 

We collected the watcrbuck’s fine 
horns and hung them in the studio, 
a proud record of the cubs’ first big 
hunt with their mother. 'I’hey were 
now five and a half months old 

The Pride Follows a New Leader 

At dusk, when their bellies were 
full, the cubs were always bursting 
with energy and played the most 
outrageous tricks on their mother, 
jcspali, for instance, discovered that 
when he stood on his hind legs and 
clasped her tail she could not easily 
free herself. In this fashion they 


would walk round in circles, Jespah 
behaving like a clown until Elsa 
had enough of it and sat down on 
him. 1 le .seemed delighted by this 
and would lick and hug his mother 
until she e.scapcd into our tent. 

But the tent .srKin ceased to pro¬ 
vide an asylum, for he would follow 
her into it, give a cjuick look round, 
then sweep everything in reach to 
the ground. During the night I oltcn 
heard him busily .sorting through 
the food lx>xcs and the beer crates, 
whose clattering bottles provided 
him with endless entertainment. Al¬ 
though his less venturesome brother 
and sister always watched the fun 
Irom out.sidc, he Ixxame cjuite at 
home in the tent. 

About this time jespah began to 
emerge as the .iccepted leader of 
the })ride. One evening when El.sa 
and the cubs walked back to camp 


jespah playing with joy, while Elsa relaxes 
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with us from the big rock, she and 
Jespah got in front of us while Gopa 
and Little Elsa stayed behind. This 
worried Jespah very much, and he 
rushed to and fro trying to marshal 
his pride, until finally his mother 
stood still and allowed us to pass her, 
thus reuniting the family. After¬ 
wards she rubbed our knees as 
though to thank us for having taken 
the hint. 

On June 20, when the cubs were 
six months old, (jcorgc celebrated 
the occasion by shooting a guinea 
fowl. Little Elsa took possession of 
it and disappeared into the bush. 
Her indignant brothers went after 
her but returned defeated and, tum¬ 
bling down a sandy bank, landed on 
their mother. She was lying on her 
back, her four paws straight up in 
the air. She caught the two cubs and 
held their heads in her mouth until 
they struggled free and pinched her 
tail. 

After a splendid game together, 
Elsa walked up to me sedately and 
embraced me as though to show 
that I was not to be left out in tlie 
cold. This apparently angered Jes¬ 
pah, for whenever I turned my back 
he began to stalk me. Each time 
I turned to face him, however, he 
stopped and looked most bewildered 
and uncertain. 

Then he seemed to find the solu¬ 
tion : he would go ofT. He walked 
straight into the river and made for 
the other bank. Elsa rushed after 
him. Boran tribesmen had recently 
been trespassing and poaching over 


there and, considering the area dan¬ 
gerous, I shouted, “No, no!” But 
my warning was without effect: 
Elsa and the others continued to 
follow Jespah. This left us in little 
doubt that they had all now accepted 
his leadership. 

When they finally returned, Elsa 
dozed off with her head on my lap. 
This was too much for Jespah. He 
crept up and began to scratch my 
shins with his sharp claws. I could 
not move my legs because of the 
weight of Elsa’s head, so I tried to 
stop him by stretching my hand 
slowly towards him. In a flash he bit 
it, making a wound at the base of 
my forefinger. Luckily I always 
carry a disinfectant powder and was 
thus able to treat it at once. All this 
happened within inches of Elsa’s 
face, but she diplomatically ignored 
the incident and closed her eyes 
sleepily. ^ 

When we were alone together 
Elsa was as devoted as ever, but she 
normally tcKik great care not to show 
too much affection for me in the 
presence of her cubs. Once when she 
visited us in camp, however, some 
experience had left her very ner¬ 
vous; she affectionately allowed me 
to use her as a pillow and also 
hugged me with her paws. Jespah 
apparently did not approve, for after 
his mother had left he crouched and 
then started to charge me. He did 
this three times and though he al¬ 
ways swerved at the last moment, 
pretending to be^ more interested in 
elephant droppings, his flattened 
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ears and angry snarls left me in no 
doubt about his jealousy. But, sig¬ 
nificantly, he started to attack only 
when his mother could not observe 
it. To placate him I gave him some 
tit-bits and then tied an inner tube 
to a ten-fcKJt-long rope which I 
jerked about. 

By now we were beginning to 
worry about his relationship to us. 
We had done our best to respect the 
cubs’ natural instincts and to permit 
cheir being real wild lions, but 
inevitably this had resulted in our 
having no control over them. Little 
Elsa and her timid brother were as 
shy as ever and never provoked a 
situation that required chastisement. 
But Jespah had a very different char¬ 
acter, and I could not push his sharp, 
scratching claws back, saying, “No, 
no,” as I had done when ELsa was 
a cub and so taught her to retract 
her claws when playing with us. On 
the other hand, I did not want to use 
a stick, for Elsa might resent it and 
cease to trust me. Our only hope 
seemed to lie in establishing a 
friendly relationship with Jespah, 
but for the moment his unpredict¬ 
able reactions made a truce more 
possible than a friendship. 

A Brush With the Crocodiles 

Recently the crocodiles, which 
had scattered during the floods, had 
reassembled in^the deep pools. This 
worried us because Elsa often took 
her meat down to the river, and 
several times after dark, when^her 
growls had brought us to her with 


torches and a rifle, we found her 
defending her “kill” against a.croco- 
dile. It invariably vanished as soon 
as we came on the .scene, for how¬ 
ever carefully we .stalked these rep¬ 
tiles they almost always outwitted 
us. We had only their eyes to aim at 
in any case, as all the rest of their 
bodies were submerged. They have 
the most highly developed sense of 
impending danger of any wild 
animal I know 

Elsa and the cubs were well aware 
that the “crocs” were not friendly 
and often watched the water atten- 
tivelv for any suspiciijus eddy or 
float! I'lti sticks. On the other hand 
they had moments of unconcern— 

j 

and I was anxious about their safety. 

One afternoon I called to Elsa, 
who was on the far bank. She ap¬ 
peared at once and was preparing to 
swim across with the cubs, when 
suddenly they all froze. 'I'hen FJsa 
took the cubs higher up the river 
and indicated that they were to cross 
there, the water being very shallow 
at that point in the dry season. In 
spite of this they did not cross for an 
hour, nor did the cubs indulge in 
their usual splashing and ducking 
games. I’his was rca.ssuring, for it 
showed their prudence, but it was 
characteristic of their variable reac¬ 
tions that next day when 1 called 
Elsa from the same place at the same 
time, they all swam across at once 
and without the slightest hesitation. 
Then 1 noticed that Elsa had a 
small wound in her tongue, and a 
very deep gash across the centre that 
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was bleeding. Surprisingly, this did 
not prevent her from licking the 
cubs. 

When it was getting dark we 
were all sitting near the river. Sud¬ 
denly Elsa and the cubs looked at 
the water and stiffened, and three or 
four yards away f saw a big “croc.” 
I fetched my rifle and killed him, 
and afterwards Elsa came and 
rubbed her head against my knee as 
though to thank me. 

Elsa Fights a Strange Lioness 

One morning in mid-July Elsa 
arrived in camp long after dark 
with only two cubs. Jespah was miss¬ 
ing. Much worried, I called his 
name over and over again till Elsa 
decided to go and look for him, tak¬ 
ing the two cubs with her. 

I'or over an hour I heard her 
calling, the sound gradually reced¬ 
ing into the distance. Then suddenly 
there were savage bon growls, ac¬ 
companied by the terrified shrieks of 
baboons. We knew that a fierce 
lioness was lurking near, and I was 
sure El.sa was being attacked. Miser¬ 
ably I awaited the outcome. 

j 

When Elsa finally returned she 
was covered with scratches, and the 
root of her right ear was bitten 
through, leaving a gap into which 
one could stick two fingers. This 
was much the worst injury she had 
ever suffered, and Little Elsa and 
Gopa sat near, looking frightened, 1 
tried to disinfect Elsa’s wounds but 
she was far too irritable to let me 
near her, nor was she interested in 


food. She sat holding her head to 
one side, the blood dripping from 
her wound, while the cubs ate, then 
called them and waded across the 
river. 

That morning Makedde, Nuru 
and I followed Elsa’s spoor to a cave 
and were relieved to find the entire 
family there, including Jespah. All 
the cubs seemed very subdued. 
Elsa’s wound was still bleeding pro¬ 
fusely, and at intervals she shook 
her head to drain the cavity. That 
evening, when she and her family 
came to be fed, I put M. and B. 
tablets into her meat, hoping to pre¬ 
vent her wound from becoming 
septic. 

Els.i also returned to camp the 
next evening. But that night two 
strange lions noisily cracked the 
brjnes of a goat wc had laid out in 
front of George’s tent. They spent 
a long time over their meal, then 
cros.sed the river with many grllnts 
and “whuffings” in reply to the 
barking of baboons We later 
found the spoor of a large lion and 
lioness, and Elsa kept away for days. 

After much vain searching for 
her, 1 became anxious, for her 
wound greatly handicapped her 
when hunting and made her vulner¬ 
able to the poachers. When I saw 
vultures circling one evening I 
feared the worst. But next morning 
all we found was more evidence of 
poachers—curing hides, ashes of 
recent fires and charred animal 
bones. 

Next day two men of the Game 
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l-^lsu and two oj the t uhs when they were nine months old 


Patrol, sent out to deal with the 
poachers, reported seeing Elsa across 
the river. She was lying under a 
bush, and the cubs were asleep. The 
men said she saw them approach 
but did not move—which sounded 
odd unless she was .so ill that she did 
not care. 

When I went to this lie-up and 
called to her, she emerged, walking 
slowly, her head bent low to one 
side. I was alarmed that she should 
have settled in such an exposed 
place. Her ear had gone septic, was 
discharging pus and obviously gave 
her great pain; and when she shook 
her head, as she often did, it 
sounded as if her car were full of 
liquid. 

When (jcorgc arrived from Isiolo 


—I had been in camp without him 
for three weeks —he decided to scare 
off die strange lioness that had at¬ 
tacked Elsa. She and her mate^had 
now chased Elsa away completely. 

George and I spent two days 
covering the boundaries of Elsa’s 
territory, partly on Exit and partly 
by car. We did not find the belli¬ 
gerent strange lioness. And though 
we searched eight hours a day, we 
learned nothing of Elsa. 

George left in the last week of 
July, and I continued the search. It 
was very hot and, after several hours 
of tracking, Makeddc and I sat 
down to rest. 

My spirits were low. It was now 
over two weeks since Elsa’s fight, 
and when I last saw her wound it 
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had grown worse. So how could she 
hunt for food or protect the cubs 
against the poachers.'^ 

“You have nothing but death in 
your mind,” Makcdde scolded 
angrily, after watching my deepen¬ 
ing depression. “You think of 
death, you speak of death, and you 
behave as though there was no 
Mungo f God] Who looks after 
everything. Can’t you trust Him to 
look after Elsa.?” 

On the evening of the sixteenth 
day since her disappearance I had 
reason to remember this reprimand. 
I had just lit the lamps, poured my¬ 
self a drink, and was sitting, strain¬ 
ing for any hopeful sound. Sud¬ 
denly there was a swift flurry, and 
T was nearly knocked off my chair 
by Elsa’s affectionate greeting. She 
looked thin but fit, and her wound 
was healing from the outside, 
though the centre was still s|ptic. 
She seemed in a great hurry, gorged 
herself on half a goat the boys had 
brought, and disappeared within 
half an hour. 

She did not then bring, in her 
cubs. But at dawn on August i, I 
was woken up by their hungry 
miaowing, I was relieved, but 
puzzled, to see that there was not a 
single new scratch on her or the 
cubs, although* they must have 
hunted regularly during all this time 
in order to live. 

I asked Makeddc to follow Elsa’s 
spoor and find out what she had 
been up to. He traced her to the 
limit of her territory and there, on 
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some rocky outcrops, found not only 
her pug marks and those of the cubs, 
but also the spoor of at least one 
other lion, if not two. So it seemed 
probable that when Elsa was driven 
from her territory by the hostile 
lioness she had joined up with a 
new male lion. 

This solution had not occurred to 
us, for as Elsa was still suckling her 
cubs we had not expected her to be 
interested in a mate. It is generally 
believed that wild lionesses produce 
only every third year, because in the 
interval they arc teaching the young 
of the last litter to hunt aiid become 
independent. But perhaps Elsa felt 
that, as we were supplying un¬ 
limited food, it was enough for her 
simply to produce cubs. Obviously 
she could not know our decision, 
but we had no intention of running 
a canteen for lions indefinitely. 

Dangers of the Bush 

The animals who lived near our 
camp got so used to us that a Gar¬ 
den of Eden atmosphere often pre¬ 
vailed there. A bushbuck ram, for 
example, came every day while we 
were at lunch to drink in the river 
opposite us, sometimes browsed 
within sight for an hour, and re¬ 
mained unconcerned even when we 
talked or moved about. A water- 
buck family, consisting of two 
males, three does and three 
youngsters, frequently allowed us to 
come quite close. And the baboons, 
who sometimes ran in troupes of 50, 
were our oldest friends. Indeed we 
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had lived side by side for so long 
that we paid no attention to each 
other unless something unusual 
happened. 

Normally no scene could be more 
peaceful. Hut violence and danger 
were always close. 

About nine o’clock one dark 
night Rl.sa and the cubs appeared in 
front of my tent and began calling 
for their supper. I asked Makeddc 
and the toto to help me drag in a 
half-eaten goat carcass Elsa had left 
near the river. Silently the three of 
us set out on the narrow path we 


had cut through the dense bush; 
Makeddc, armed with a stick and a 
hurricane-lamp in the lead, the toto 
close behind and I, carrying a bright 
pressure lamp, bringing up the rear. 

We had walked only a few yards 
when there was a terrible crash and 
out went Makedde’s lamp. Then my 
lamp was smashed, too, as a mon¬ 
strous black mass hit me and 
knocked me over. 

The next thing I knew was that 
ELsa was licking me. She seemed to 
reali/,e that I was hurt and was most 
gentle and affectionate As soon as 1 

could collect my¬ 
self I sat up and 
called to the boys. 
Makeddc yelled 
that he was all 
right, but only a 
feeble groan 
came from the 
prostrate toto. 
Then, folding 
his head, he got 
up shakily, stam¬ 
mering, “ Buffalo, 
buffalo! ” 
Makeddc had 
suddenly jumped 
to one side and 
hit at a buffalo 
with his stick, 
the toto breath¬ 
lessly informed 
me, and the next 
moment first he 
and then I had 
been knocked 
down. Luckily 


(icor^e Adumsoti and visitors, FJsa on her favouiitc perch 
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electric energy and pipe lines to bring lifc-givmg 
water to the remotest corners of India 

THE PREMIER AUTOMOBILES LTD. 


THE WALCHANDNAGAR INDUSTRIES 
LTD. have manufactured the first two completely 
Indian-made sugar factories and are also supply¬ 
ing important machinery throughout the country, 
thus stepping up the production of sugar and its 
by-products 

COOPER ENGINEERING LTD. produce 
Diesel engines which are used throughout the 
country, both for agriculture and industry, while 


produce reliable cars and trucks to speed the 
nation towards even more rapid industrialisation 

The other seven companies that belong to the 
Walchand Group Industries The Premier 
ContCrucCion Co. Ltd., The Ravalgaon 
Sugar Farm Ltd., Tha Hindustan Spun Pipe* 
Ltd., Bombay Cycle it Motor Agency Ltd., 
Premier Auto Electric Ltd., The Acme 
Mfg. Co. Ltd., Acrow India Ltd. 


Walchand Group Industries 

Construction House, Ballard Estate, Bombay-1 
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t8^ Mrn^ck 

the toto had no worse injury 
than a bump on his head, caused 
by crashing into a fallen palm 
trunk, but my arms and thighs 
were bleeding and bruised from the 
trampling I had undergone. 

As for Makeddc, I later found 
him in the kitchen, completely un¬ 
hurt and having a splendid time re¬ 
counting to an awe-struck audience 
his single-handed combat with the 
buffalo. 

I had no doubt as to the identity 
of our assailant. For several weeks 
past we had seen the spoor of a bull 
buffalo, leading to a near-by sand 
bank where he had a well-marked 
drinking place. He had never come 
out until after midnight before, 
though we had often heard his 
snortings and splashings in the early 
morning hours. This evening, how¬ 
ever, he had come out early and, 
evidently frightened by our moving 
lamps, had rushed up the Clearest 
path to safety, only to find us block¬ 
ing his way. What happened when 
Elsa and the buffalo met none of us 
will ever know. But she had ob¬ 
viously come to protect us from him. 

In September, David Atten¬ 
borough arrived to make a film of 
Elsa and the cubs for BBC televi¬ 
sion. The night before, Elsa had 
fought yet another battle with her 
fierce lioness enemy. Again she suf¬ 
fered a bad mauling. She was deeply 
gashed and in need of treatment. 
Two days later, Nuru and I, after 
much searching, found her lying up 
with her cubsf far from home. 
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It took a lot of coaxing to get 
her to follow us, and we made our 
way back to camp slowly. When I 
thought we were nearly there I sent 
Nuru, who was acting as my gun 
bearer, ahead to warn David of our 
coming, so that he could film the 
lions crossing the river. Then I 
found 1 had miscalculated and had 
lost myself in the bush. By now it 
was midday and very hot, and the 
lions stopped under every bush to 
pant in the shade. 

I knew that the best thing to do 
was to find the nearest lugga or 
stream bed and follow it, for it must 
lead to the river, and the river 
would give me my bearings. Fairly 
soon I came upon a lugga and 
walked along between its steep 
banks; Elsa followed me, and the 
cubs scampered some way behind 
her. At a bend I suddenly found my¬ 
self standing face to face with a 
rhino. There was no c]uestion of 
“jumping nimbly aside and allow¬ 
ing the charging beast to pass” as 
one is supposed to do in such en¬ 
counters, so I turned and ran back 
along my tracks as fast as I could, 
with the beast snorting behind 
me. 

At last I saw a little gap in the 
bank and before I knew I had done 
it, I was up the bank and running 
into the bush. At this moment the 
rhino must have seen Elsa for it 
swerved abruptly and crashed up 
the opposite side. 

For Elsa, the main peril of the 
bush came from another quarter. 




// lotiji, cool (irtnl(^ at et'cnin^ 


Predators might still eye her cubs, 
and lifin feuds might embroil her, 
but her chief danger lay in poach' 
ing tribesmen. It was this fact which 
upset all our plans for Elsa and her 
family. 

We wanted them to lead natural 
lives and had every intention of leav¬ 
ing them to look after themselves 
as soon as Elsa recovered from her 
savage fight with the lioness. But 
just as her ear wound had more or 
less healed, the (iame Scouts anti¬ 
poaching team brought in prisoners 
with news that changed all our 
plans. For an informer among the 
prisoners told Cxcorge that the 
poachers had determined to kill Elsa 
with poisoned arrows as soon as we 
left the camp. 
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The dry season was on and, as 
the drought increased, so would the 
poachers’ activities. Unless we ^ed 
lilsa it would be impossible for the 
anti poaching team, however effi¬ 
cient, to prevent her from hunting 
farther afield and risking an en¬ 
counter with the tribesmen. 

Obviously if we stayed on, the 
cubs’ education in wild life would 
be delayed and they would probably 
Ixxome spoilt. But it was better to 
face this than risk a tragedy. 

A Full House 

However long we supjxirtcd her. 
Little Eksa remained truly wild, 
snarled if wc came close and then 
sneaked away. , Though much 
smaller than her brothers, she had a 
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.quiet and efficient way of getting 
what she wanted. 

Jespah had lost his earlier trucu¬ 
lence, was most friendly and had 
begun to imitate his mother in her 
relation to us. He often wanted to 
play with me, and sometimes would 
come and lie under my hand, evi¬ 
dently expecting to be petted. And 
though it was against my principles, 
I occasionally did pet him. 

Both Jespah and Ciopa as well as 
Elsa used (ieorge’s tent as a sort of 
den, and he found it rather crowded 
at night. He prefers to sleep on a 
low hounsfield bed, and with Elsa, 
Jespah and Gopa around it I 
wondered whether there might not 
be trouble one night. They all 
behaved reasonably well, however, 
and whenever Jespah tried to play 
with George’s toes, George’s 
authoritative “no” made him stop 
at once. 

The extent to which the lions felt 
at home was illustrated one night 
when Elsa rolled round and tipped 
over the bed, throwing George on 
top of Jespah. No commotion fol¬ 
lowed and Gopa, who was sleeping 
near CJeorge’s head, did not even 
move. 

At eight months Jespah had lost 
his baby fluff, and his coat was 
I rather like a rabbit’s. Now growing 
I very fast, he was a grand little lion, 
but so insatiably curious and so full 
► of life and fun as to be a problem. 
‘JElsa often helped me control him, 
(either by adding a cuffing to my 
*‘no’s” or by placing herself between 


the two of us. But I wondered how 
long it would be before, even with 
her support, my commands failed to 
have any effect. 

Once in chasing after his brother 
and sister, Jespah tipped a large 
water bowl over on Elsa, giving her 
a drenching. She clouted him for 
his pains, then squashed him under 
her heavy, dripping body. It was a 
funny sight, and we laughed. But 
this tactlessness offended Elsa and, 
giving us a disapproving look, she 
walked off followed by her two 
more obedient cubs. Later she 
jumped on the roof of the Land 
Rover, and I sought her out there to 
make friends again and apologize. 
The moon was full, and in its bril¬ 
liant light Elsa’s great eyes appeared 
nearly black, owing to her widely 
dilated pupils. They looked down 
at me reproachfully as though say¬ 
ing, “You spoilt my lesson.” 4 

Elsa Signs Her Story 

The time had come for us to 
leave the lion cubs to live their natu¬ 
ral lives. They had become a little 
too used to camp life. Certainly 
Jespah was how on quite intimate 
terms with us, although Gopa and 
Little Elsa still put up with us only 
because their mother insisted we 
were friends. 

It now seemed possible for us to 
leave the camp. Elsa had at last got 
the upper hand of the fierce lioness 
and was able to defend her territory. 
The poachers seenjed to have left 
the district and we hoped they 
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would not return until the next 
drought, by which time new .inti- 
poaching measures might be able to 
deal with them, besides, the cubs 
were now powerful young lions, 
cjuite able to hunt with their 
mother. When I hey were ten 
months old we had noticed signs of 
adolescence in bcjth jespali and 
(^fopa. ddiey had grown line flulf 
around theii faces and necks, and li 
they looked a bit unshaven their ap 
pearance was certainly very endear- 
mg. 

We decided to sjiace our ab.seiices, 
spending longer and longer 
jieriods away each time iin 
til finally we would not 
return to camp at all. On 
the hrsl occasion we intend 
cd to be away for only si\ 
days, but because of heavy rams it 
was nine days before I could return. 

I came alone this time and made 
my way to the big rock and came 
u[)on Id.sa trotting along with the 
cubs, (jopa and fa tile Elsa kept 
their distance, but jespah was as 
delighted as Elsa to .see me, anil 
struggled to gel between us so as to 
rccciye his share of the welcome. 

All were in excellent condition. 
Eksa had a few bites r)n her chin and 
neck, but nothing .serious. (lopa had 
grown a much longer and darker 
mane than Jespah, whose colouring 
was light and tawny. In a year’s 
time, I thought, what a handsome 
pride they would make—two slen¬ 
der, graceful lionesses, accompanied 
by one blond and one dark lion. 


Although I had brought a carca.ss, 
the cubs were in no luirry to eat .md 
played about for some timt' before 
settling down to it. I',Isa, Imvvever, 
cjuickly .il(' hei fill, then canu’ ovt'r 
to me and onc(' .ig.un w.is very 
alTeetionale. In her e.xiiberaiit .iflec- 
lion, I'.l.sa before 1 left unknowingly 
[)res(‘nted me with a [iiiceless I.ire 
well gilt 

I hael often been aske-el if I eoulel 
gel Elsa’s .lulogiapli; her jnig 
inaiks on .1 pieee of [xiptT. d ins 1 
had ne-yer been able te» .u hieve, but 
llie- next .ilternoon, while I was 
typing (his book in the' 
studio, I'Jsa siuldenly ar 
rivetl ;md, beff)re‘ I eould 
I in vent her, plaee el her 
front paws on my table. 
I’hey left muddy im|irints 
on the pape rs lying there. And sej she 
has pul her signature to the bfiok 
that tells the story of her life with 
the cubs up to their first birthel.iy. 

A Postscript to Elsa’s Story 

Ai I'KR Joy Aimmson had com¬ 
pleted her boejk, Living Free, there 
were sombre developments in the 
family e^t Elsa the lionc.ss laite in 
January last year, (leorge Adamson 
fe)und Elsa ill under a bush. 

“d’hat night 1 slept beside Eks.i in 
the bush to guard her against the 
attentions of wild lions and hyenas,” 
Adamson wrote in the blast African 
Standard. “1 fer cubs appeared and 
played round my bed, but Elsa 
would not tolerate them near her. 
In spite of her weakness she twice 
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nibbed her face against mine with 
all her old friendliness. Late in the 
morning she was desperately ill, 
with laboured and painful breath¬ 
ing. I stayed with her all day and 
from time to time tried to give her 
water in my cupped hands, but she 
seemed unable to swallow, though 
obviously she was thirsty. 

“Finally, thinking the end was 
near, I roused my camp and on an 
improvised stretcher four of my 
men and 1 carried her back to 
my tent. She appeared to settle down 
and I lay beside her and was dozing 
off when suddenly she got up and 
quickly walked to the front of the 
tent and collapsed.” 

A post-mortern showed that Elsa 
was heavily infected with Babesia, a 
tick-borne parasite which attacks 
red blood cells. 

After their mother’s death, the 
three cubs began to maraud native 
herds of goats and cattle. The 


Adamsons paid heavy compensation 
for damages, but the natives tried to 
kill the cubs with poisoned arrows. 
Jespah, the leader of the three, had 
an arrow stuck in his hindquarters 
for a montfi, although he was not 
poisoned. 

Finally (George Adamson was told 
that unless he could trap the ani¬ 
mals and place them in a game re¬ 
serve, he would have to shoot them. 
Adamson chose to trap them. Three 
large crates were built with steel 
bars and trap doors, and food was 
put out every night, first near the 
crates and finally inside. The cubs 
were not nervous and often they 
fed and spent the night inside the 
crates. But the Adamsons did not 
spring the traps until the floods had 
subsided and the cubs could be 
moved at once through 800 miles of 
bush to the Serengeti National Park 
in Tanganyika. They were set free 
tliere last May. ^ 
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^"With care the seeds oj flowers did I sow 
And with my own hands laboured them to j^row 
And this was all the harvest that I reaped 
A quarter of an inch of ugly weed.'" 

(With Apologies to OMAR KHAYYAM) 
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c=»^N THh following list, tick the word or phrase you believe is nearest in meaning 

to the key word. Answers arc on page lo. 


(1) affability—A: sense of humour. B: 
pretence. C: srxriability. D; talkativeness. 

(2) piquant (pc' kant) -A : flirtatious. B: 
pleasantly stimulating. C: comical. D: 
impudent. 

(3) connoisseur (kon a scr')— A: self- 
indulgent person. B: dabbler in the arts. 
C: philosopher. D: competent judge. 

(4) persuasive (per swa' siv)-- A: having 
the power to win over. B" yielding. C: 
relaxed. D: spreading throughout. 

(5) sterling—A; bright. B' having full 
value. C: royal. D: famous. 

(6) spontaneity (spon ta nc' i li) A: 
gaiety. B: innocence. C: eagerness. D: 
quality of unpicmeditated action. 

(7) exaltation (ex awl ta' shun)—A • exag¬ 
geration. B; ambition. C; lofty emotion, 
n: humility. 

(8) amity (am' I ti)—A: mirth. B; truce. 
C: soundness of mind. D: good will. 

(9) salubrious (sa loo' bri us)—A: warm. 
B: healthful. C: clear. D: calm. 

(10) cerulean (se roo' Ic an)—A; peaceful. 
B: beautiful. C: sky-blue. D: multi¬ 
coloured. 


(11) benefaction (ben i fak' shun)—A: 
kindly act. B: feeling of friendliness. C; 
sense of well-being. D: religious blessing. 

(12) joviality (jo vi al' i tl)—A; enthusi¬ 
asm. B: generosity. C: hearty good 
nature. D: stoutness. 

(13) Elysian (i liz' I an) -A: blissful. B: 
poetical. C. hopetul. D; imaginary. 

(14) Utopian (Q to' pi an) - A: all-inclusive. 
B. idealistic but impractical. C: immor¬ 
tal. D: broad-minded. 

(15) sanctified - A: permitted. B: 
warded. aided. 13: consecrated. 

(18) unexceptionable—A: at variance 
with rule. B: faultless. C: powerful. 13; 
to which exception can be taken. 

(17) fealty (fc' al ti)—A: loyalty. B; 
privilege. C: truth. D: unfaithfulness. 

(18) delectable—A: carefully selected. B: 
fussy. C: delicious. D: whimsical. 

(19) zenith (zfin' ith)—A; highest point. 
B: goal. C: horizon. D; bottom. 

(20) propitious (pro pish' us)—A: in¬ 
gratiating. B: impulsive. C: correct. D: 
favourable. 


{Now turn ta page lo) 
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YORK 


Woilil- Famous York Trsling Laboratory Proves: 

0 

YOU CAN SAVE UP TO CTTO mILES 
OF ENGINE WEAR EVERY 
MILES YOU DRIVE! 


Whether you use premium motor oil or economy oil in your car, the 
addition of BARDAHL can reduce engine wear by 10 to 40 per cent 
and make your car run smoother and quieter-so proved York Research 
Corporation^ Stamford^ Connecticut, after exhaustive six-month test. 


'Frankly, gentlemen, we didn’t 
believe Bardahl could make that 
difference!” Those were the opening 
words of the famous York research 
engineers when they finished testing 
the country’s best-known motor on 
additive. For 180 days engineers put 
BARDAHL to the most exacting 
laboratory test. 

On a delicate jeweller's lathe, the 
researchers mounted two finely 
honed engine valves facing each 
other. By rotating one valve and 
pressing the two metal surfaces to¬ 
gether, they simulated a friction 
condition that occurs thousands of 
times each minute in today’s auto¬ 
mobile engine. 

Day after day, hour after hour, 
tiny drops of oil—premium grade 
oil, low grade oil, contaminated oil, 
and oil samples with bardahl added 
—were placed between the two 
rubbing valves. Thousands of test 
runs were recorded. 
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Thousands of oil samples were tested on 
this delicate jeweller's lathe 


The valves were cleaned and re¬ 
cleaned. The instruments checked 
and re-checked. Finally, the York 
engineers were satisfied they had 
eliminated every chance of error. 
The results were incontestable. 

When added to regular crankcase 
oUy Bardahl leiU reduce wear 10 to 
40 per cent, (Research technicians 
say the average motorist, taking 
normal care of his car, should expect 
at least a 20% saving.) 







Does This Mean a Substantial 
Saving in Rupees? 

Yes. When you put baroahl in 
your crankcase, you put rupees 
back in your pocket. These are ru¬ 
pees you would otherwise pay out 
for more frequent repairs and over¬ 
hauls. Let’s assume you buy a new 
car and begin adding bardahl 
to your oil with every oil change. 
If you travel 10,000 miles each 
year for the next four years, your 
speedometer may read 40,000 miles 
6wf, thanks to bardahl, the actual 
wear age of your engine may be only 
30^000 miles. 

Your car will also be peppier, 
run smoother, be free of many irri¬ 
tating engine noisesi Bardahl 
helps remove sludge and gum 
which foul up valves and hydraulic 
lifters, and make your engine slug¬ 
gish. You’ll feel more power and 
get more mileage. 


York Engineers Reported: 

“York has been able to produce evi¬ 
dence that BARDAHL Additive 
Motor Oil, when used with various 
regular and premium grade motor 
oils, is able to effectively reduce 
friction and temperature and in this 
way ultimately reduce wear in an 
automobile engine between 10% 
and 40% on such critical area parts 
as rocker arm and shaft, valves 
and guides, hydraulic lifters, tap¬ 
pets and cams, fuel pump arm and 
eccentric and oil pump drive gear; 
as well as reduce wear on other 
parts, such as main bearings, rod 
bearings, piston rings, pins, con¬ 
necting rod bearings and cylinder 
walls." 

Docember 11, 1861 


What is 
this magic 
additive 
called 

BARDAHL? 

There is nothing so magical about 
the idea that new chemical com¬ 
pounds can improve ordinary hydro¬ 
carbon oils taken from the earth. 
Bardahl happens to be an un¬ 
usual blend of such chemicals and 
fine oil. It carries an S.A.E. viscosity 
rating. But, unlike other oils, 
bardahl is a concentrated prod¬ 
uct. You can increase the film 
strength of any oil by merely adding 
bardahl to it. 

The real secret of bardahl is 
its "Polar Attraction” formula. 
Leading scientists, studying the re¬ 
action of metals to friction, dis¬ 
covered that certain substances 
have a molecular attraction for 
metal. These substances cling to 
metal surfaces, stubbornly refuse to 
get squeezed out or burn off, 
Bardahl. is this type of extreme- 
pressure lubricant. 

The dramatic results of the York 
test confirm a fact known to mil¬ 
lions of bardahl users in 72 
countries. By adding bardahl, 
you can reduce friction and prevent 
unnecessary wear. This is true in 
every sector of lubrication—from 
automobile to motor scooters, from 
farm equipment to industrial ma¬ 
chinery, from outboard motors Ijo 
marine engines. Bardahl is the 
leading additive in the world. 

FOR MORE TECHNICAL DATA ON BARDAHL TEST, 
WRITE YORK RESEARCH CORPORATION, 1 RESEARCH 
DRIVE, STAMFORD, CONNECTICin*, U.S.A. 
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IT Vs new telephone 


PRIYADARSHINI, ITI’s latest creation, incorporates 
several improvements made possible by modern research 
and technology 

PRIYADARSHINI has a completely redesigned receiver, 
giving It a uniform and faithful response over the entire 
\peech frequency range 

PRIYADARSHINI has a better sending efficiency 
PRIYADA RSHINI has an improved design of dial, 
incorporating the trigger mechanism for faultless dialling 
even on long lines 

The reception on PRIYADARSHINI can he adpisted to 
any comfortable hearing lesel 

You can even adjust 'Ringing' to a high or low pitch 
as desired 

Streamlined and pleasing to look at, PRIYADARSHINI 
IS now produced in gleaming black PRIYADARSHINI will 
come to you shortly in attractive pastel shades 
to suit your interior decor 
PRIYADARSHINI, ITI’s new beauty, 
is well worth waiting for 



INDIAN TELEPHONE INDUSTRIES LTD 

BANGALORE. 


Th« Pion«»r Manufacf 
of Tvipcommunicotlon 
Cquipmpnt in India, 


S 
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Thp ^’ersatlIo Jpop Universal is the only voliiclo that 
onn be nsod in ooinirmnity projeots for wliich men 
and matonal have to he transported to the 
interior jiarts of the country through mini, sand, 
swamp or rocky terrain where only pathways exist. 
Sun or rain, road or no road there is no delay 
when a Jeep 4-wheel drive is on the job. 

On normal roads it shifts easily to 2-wheol drive. 

Th»x ix Ihf xiffti of ifofir Ji'ep Denier who ix xperialhf 
trained to xnlve your lianx/unt and maintenance proldeni<^ 

He. IX equipped to 'supply you with factory-approved 
genuine spare parts Ihrouyhout the life of your .Jeep 



J*«P' Universal‘S the world’s biggest little vehicle 



MAHINDRA AND MAHINDRA LIMITED 

.Bombay • Calcutta • Delhi • Madras 
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IT PAYS TO INCREASE 
YOUR WORD POWER 


(1) aflability-- C; Sociability; case and 
courtesy of manner; willingness to con¬ 
verse. Latin affabtlis, from affari, “to 
speak to.” 

(2) piquant— B: Pleasantly stimulating; 
lively; as, a piquant expression. French 
piquet, “to prick, sting.” 

(3) connoisseur D; Competent judge, as 
of art or music; as, a connoisseur of Italian 
primitives. Latin co^noscere, “to become 
thoroughly acquainted with.” 

(4) persuasive A: Having the power to 
win over; tending to persuade; as, a 
persuasive argument. Medieval Latin per- 
simsivus, from perstiaekre, “to persuade.” 

(5) sterling—B: Having full value; genu¬ 
ine; as, a man of sterling character. 
Middle Imglish, from the name of 
silver penny of the twelfth century. 

(6) spontaneity- D Quality or state of 
voluntary, unpremeditated action; as, “He 
spoke with spontaneity.” Latin spontaneus, 
from sponte, “of free will, voluntarily.” 

(7) exaltation —C. Lofty emotion; spiri¬ 
tual or mental elevation; as, “His elo¬ 
quence left the audience in a state of 
exaltation.” Latin exaltatio, from ex, 
“from,” and altus, “high.” 

(8) amity —D: Good will; friendship; 
peaceful relations; as, to live in amity. 
Latin amicus, “friend.” 

(9) salubrious —B: Healthful; wholesome; 
beneficial; as, a salubrious climate. Latin 
salubris, from salus, “health, safety.” 

(10) cerulean —C: Sky-blue; azure. Latin 
caeruleus, “dark blue.” 


(11) benetaction— A: K.indly act; bene 
fit conferred; as, a public benefaction. 
Latin benefacere, “to do a good action.” 

(12) joviality—C: Hearty good nature; 
joyous good humour. Latin jovialis, 
“pertaining to Jove (Jupiter).” It was 
believed that those born under the sign 
of the planet Jupiter were particularly 
merry. 

(13) Elysian—A: Blissful; heavenly; of or 
like Elysium, according to classical 
mythology the abode of the blessed dead, 
a place of ideal happiness; paradise. 

(14) Utopian—B: Resembling Utopia, an 
imaginary island with an ideal social 
system visualized °by Sir Thomas More, 
in his book Utopia, 1516. Hence, idealistic 
but impractical; as, wild Utopian schemes. 

(15) sanctified—D: Consecrated; cleansed 
of sin; as, a sanctified mind. Latin sanctifi- 
care, “to make holy.” 

(16) unexceptionable—B: Faultless; not 
liable to exception or objection; beyond 
reproach; as, an unexceptionable per¬ 
formance. 

(17) fealty—A: Loyalty; faithfulness; al¬ 
legiance ; as, fealty to one’s country. Old 
French, from Latin fidehtas. 

(18) delectable—C: IDelicious; tasty; also, 
exquisite; giving pleasure; as, delec^le 
line drawings. Latin delectabilis, from 
delectare, “to delight.” 

(19) zenith—A; The point in the heavens 
that is exactly overhead; hence, the peak 
or highest point; as, at the ^enith of one’s 
career. 

(20) propitious—D: Favourable; auspi¬ 
cious; as, a propitious moment.. Latin 
props tins. 

Vocabulary Ratings 


20-19 correct.excellent 

18-16 correct.good 

15-14 correct.fair 
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STAY COOL AND FRAGRANT ALL DAY 

WITH PONDS 

DREAMFLOWER TALC 

So soft, so superfine, so flower 
fresh and fragrant—that’s 

PONO'S I>REAMhLOWFR TAlc' 

It (ibsoibs irritating nioisturc 
rapidly...keeps you fragrant and 
comfortable all day long. 

Use it all year round! 
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Never before has any publisher offered value 
on such a scale. For the first time ever, these 
FIVE outstanding stories, each a best-seller in 
all parts of the world, have been gathered 
within the covers of a single book—the 
beautiful, lavishly illustrated 504-page volume 
shown here. 

YOU SAVE Rs. 50.25. To buy these five 
widely discussed books in the original editions 
would cost you at least Rs. 62.25. Yet, as a 
reader of Reader's Digest, you can have all of 
them condensed in one magnificent volume, for 
only Rs. 12.00 (including postage and packing) 
but first of all you are invited to EXAM¬ 
INE THE VOLUME AT NO RISK. 


Demand for this superb, 504-page volume is 
bound to exceed the limited number which is 
all we have been able to import into India. 
To avoid disappointment, you are urged to 
send for your copy today. You can do so 
WITHOUT RISK simply by filling in the 
NO RISK Examination Coupon which you 
will find on the opposite page. Or write to; 
International Book House (Private) Ltd., 
9, Ash Lane, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Fort, 
Bombay, 1. 


This magnificient volume is beautifully 
produced. The type used in printing it has 
been specially selected for its clarity, so as 
not to tire the eyes; the paper has a beau¬ 
tiful texture; the decorated sides are in 
tasteful colours which will lend warmth and 
dimity to the most distinguished room; the 
spine is richly blocked in gold on coloured 
and embossed panels; the illustrations were 
specially commissioned from eminent artists 
—and are superbly reproduced in more than 
70 colours. 








VILLAGE OF STARS ’ Paul STANTON (Price in India at least Rs. 9.10) 

Squadron-Leader Falkner watched the altimeter Jovciy woman searched the skies for his return. But 
helplessly, as his bomber began losing height. Fuel there could be no return for Falkner and his prew. 

was running out and in his bomb-bay the K6, most Speed had shrunk the world to a village of stars 

devastating weapon yet devised, could not be de-futed. under his wing-iip a small frightened village, whose 

Somewhere below, the pilot knew. Professor Zweig every light flashed him the message, "Keep away”, 

sweated over his calculations and the eyes of a A vivid timely novel. 

WARPATH BY KENNETH ROBERTS (An extract from NORTHWEST PASSAGE) 

(Price in India at least Rs. 15.40) 

This extract from a classic novel of the Coionial irregulars struck terror into the hearts of the enemy. 

Wars deals with the savage battles that raged Rogers' Rangers were a legend in their own day 

between England and France for mastery of North and this book tells of the daring exploit which made 

America. Its hero is the true-life figure of Major their name. 

Robert Rogers, whose two-fisted band of green-clad 

MARNIE BY WINSTON GRAHAM (Price in India at least Rs. 11.75) 

There was something wrong with Mamie. Behind secret and forced her into marriage What happened 
the attractive efficient facade was a hard ruthless when Mamie tried to escape her criminal past is 

core which left in its wake deceit, betrayal and told with alt the suspense, excitement and drama 

shame. Her career of dishonesty, however, received you would expect in a novel already purchased for 

a drastic check when Mark Rutland uncovered her tilmiiig by Alfred Hitchcock. 

THE DAYS WERE TOO ^HORT BY MARCEL PAGNOL (Price in India at least Rs. 18.30) 

A famous film-maker of France here sets down his Cupid to his aunt's park-bench flirtations, and 
candid recollections' of a wildly precocious child- creating his father’s improbable reputation as a 
hood. He recalls the teeming streets of Marseilles, “dead shot", are but two of the highlights of a 

where the family ate their meals before a splendid series of brilliantly funny scenes, 

view of the municipal slaughterhou.se! Pagnol playing 

MRS. HARRIS GOES TO NEW YORK by PAUL GALLICO (Price in India at least Rs. 7.70) 

Paul Galileo’s vast public will hail with delight the U.S A., as Ada undertakes to lestore young Henry 

triumphant return of his famous cockney "char” Brown to his long-lost G I. father. Henry even 

heroine. Ada Harris, first introduced in Flowers for succeeds in meeting "Uncle Ike” on the White 

Mrs. Harris.. This, time her adventures take her to House lawn, before Ada’s escapades in the New 

New York, Washington and Points West across the World reach their unexpected and poignant finale. 

Alone of the books in this volume will ever appear in the Magazine. 

How to get your copy 

SEND NO money: Wait until your volume arrivc.s— House within seven days and your money will be 

V.P.P. and under our money-back guarantee. refunded at once. 

'Then you pay the postman just Rs. 12 00 (which Simply write your name and address on the Coupon 

includes all postage and packing charges). You risk below. Then remove this entire page from your 

nothing: if the volume does not come up to your magazine Fold it, as shown overleaf, forming a 

expectations, simply return it to International ^ok reply-paid envelope, and put it straight into the post. 
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to: the reader’s digest 
c/o International Book House (Pri¬ 
vate) Ltd. Please send me, by V.P.P. 
under your money-back guarantee, 
a copy of the new S04-pa^e volume. 
I understand that the price to me 
wUl be only As. 12.00 (including 


NAME 

(Please PRINT) 
ADDRESS 


_ „ l-CB-43 


Send 
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AS SIMPLE AS ARITHMETIC 




. _ 


‘Ton-miles ? ’ said the surprised 
jhankawalla, ‘never heard of it ' ‘ 
The poor jhankawalla was, no doubt, 
right. But the statistician 
would not leave him alone. 
‘Certainly,! you do’, said he. 

‘Every time you are lifting a load 
and taking it somewhere, 
you are increasing your ton-mileage. 
As simple as arithmetic, 
explained the statistician. 

‘A ton of goods, carried over a mile— 
that is a ton-mile. 

Take the Railways, for instance. 

During 1960-61, the last year / 

of the Second Plan, they did about j 
54 thousand million ton-miles — 
more than what they had promised 
in 195S. Now they are getting ready [ 
to do 96,000, 000,000 ton-miles 
by 1965-66, the last year 
of the Third Plan.’ 

EASTERN RAILWAY 
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POISONS 

SO easy to make-^ 

J* 11^ ijUj Jh^ so delightful to take 

















plugging for valves 


ONE MORE product to ]iandle...the world-' 
famous AUDCO lubricated taper plug valves! 
Appointed sole selling agents by Audco Limi¬ 
ted, Newport, England, Larsen & Toubro is 
now marketing AUDCO valves all over India 






These valves, meant for manual, electriClf^ 
hydraulic and pneumatic operation, 'will be piitf 
gressively manufactured in India by Auden tfXt^ 
Limited, a new company formed by Audco tiil 
England and L&T. i 

Audeo's Technical Representative in India 
our own engineers can be of service to you, jf 
are handling gases, liquids or solids m pipes. 
let us hear of your valve requirements, " | 

umn & TOUBBO il 


BOMBAY ■ MAOBAS * CALCUTTA * NEW Ofm 
BANGALORE • AHMEOaBAO ‘ LUCKNOW 
COCHW • HYDERABAD ' BHORAL _ A'S 














WORLD LIBRARY 


presents 



FIRST OF A SUPERB ILLUSTRATED SERIES OH GREAT COUNTRIES 

OF THE WORLD ( France, Italy & Japan will follow) 



By arrangement with the publishers of Life 
magazine,you are now oflered the first volume 
of a series of pictorial books of outstanding 
quality and interest. 

Years of work by scholars, newspapermen, acc 
photographers and editorial research workers 
have gone into each volume of the LIFL 
WORLD LI BRA RY. The authors areemment 
men who for many years have lived in the 
countries they describe They guide you on a 
fascinating lour of glorious scenery, classic 
and modern architecture, factories, schools 
and ordinary homes They introduce you to 
the famous in the realms of politics, fashion, 
sport and art. As a reader of the LIFE 
WORLD LIBRARY you are a V.I.P. to 
whom no doors are closed. 

The first book in this magnificent senes — 
■Russia’ ' will be sent to you for the asking 
underoursatisfaction-or-money-back guaran¬ 
tee. if on examination it does not live up to 
your expectations, return it within seven days 
and your nio/wy wiH be refundei! in JuU and 
without c/iieDiion 



These books will not be generally published in 
this country for some time and will then cost 
Rs. 22 00 per volume. But if you take advantage 
of this unique pre-pubhcalion offer, open for a 
limited time only, you will be able to buy them 
at the much reduced price of Rs. 16.00 post j 
free, saving Rs. 6.00 or 27°i of the published*), 
price on each volume. On making use of the 
opposite page as a reply-paid envelope you will 
receive ‘RUSSIA’ by return, and subsequent 
books at 2-monthly intervals. But remember 
you are in no way obliged to keep any ilf them. 

Send for your copy of ‘ RUSSIA’ today. You 
risk nothing since seeing the book puts you 
under no obligation whatever. Examine it at 
your leisure for seven days. Then, and only then, 
decide whether you want to keep it or claim 
your money back. 




RUSSIA IN ONE MAGNIFICENT DE LUXE VOLUME 

See far more than ans tourist can! 

a 


168 fact-packed pages. 40,000 words. 


126 photographs — half in fuU colour 




Here, at last, is a book that reveals the real Russia. It shows not only the ‘ permitted ’ I 
tourist places but more, much more. No ordinary tourist is allowed to see half of wh^ I 
you can see in this book. You are shown Russia’s stupendous achievements — and he O 
failures. You are taken on a conducted tour of the length and breadth of the U.S.S.R. You " 





.. . Svbc^. Yoti'i^ier and 

the budget of an ordinary Russian family. You are given facts and figures of 
Russi£th industrial progress — illustrated by many charts and diagrams. You learn how 
Parly and Government are organised and how the Russians spend their leisure. There 
are useful maps and an index with almost 1000 entries & cross-references. 


fl Feast of Spectacle and Colour* 

Wriuen and photographed by a brilliant ' Life' team, this book is a mine of Jascinating 
information about one of the world's most powerful and mysterious countries. The sheer 
beauty of many of the colour illustrations will take your breath away ! Only the world's 
greatest photographers could have captured the spirit of a people and a country in such a 
masterly way ' With this book in your home, you and your family are assured of hours of 
pleasure. And you will find yourself constantly referring to it whenever Russia is in the news. 



This Book Brings Russia Vividly to Life ! 


IfIN ' (iji \ From the growth of Moscow m 
the 12th Century to the overthrow of the 
Czars and the establishment and consolida¬ 
tion of the Communist state 

‘’I s I A commentary on all the 
peoples from Tashkent to Vladivostock with 
ji^ction pictures taken in homes, playgrounds 
and factoric'.. You see how Russian families 
spend their lives - their leisure and their 
incomes! 

nt!- A critical assessment with 

memorable pictures of architecture, the 
theatre (including the Bolshoi Ballet), paint¬ 
ing, sculpture, and the artists themselves. 

t (It < ■' 'in‘ The great Russian emphasis 
on the value of learning. Mow fast arc they 
training people compared with the West ’ 

.sPi ik I From being the prerogative of the 
aristocracy, sport is now as much a national 
pastime in Russia as it is here. Why are they 
►so good at athletics and chess ’ 

s> f •' A clo.se-up of the major Russian 
contribution to scientific knowledge. How- 
they caught up with the Americans in nuclear 
science. How they built up a lead in space 
research and rocketry. 


i\i!l k NS)ir ; i It Ifx Reveal¬ 

ing chapters on great achievements and 
notable failures. How central planning is 
earned out in practice at factory and farm 
level. 

(' i, ; ! ‘ t ■ *. ^ » 1. ' ■’ 1 ■ . , > 1 i A Iucid 
and detailed explanation (including dia¬ 
grams) of the Russian system of Government 
with an assessment of its advantages and 
disadvantages. 


FIELD^MARSHAL 

VISCOUNT MONTGOMERY SAYS:- 

"TIh\ book on Russia, A 

/nih/i\hecl hv ilie LItL ^ 

H ORLD LIBRAR Y', n W 

of tremendoiis intriesl 
hetause ii presents in 
c lent and readable form 
an introdnciion to Ru'•sia i 

and Its people VYe who 
live in the H'est must 
leain to understand 
Russia, a vast iountry 
of over 200 million 



This Page is Your Order Form 


For your convenience, this page itself provides 
an easy way for you to order your copy of 
‘Russia*. Merely turn over the page and follow 
the instructions given there. 


CLAIM voue COPY NOW-SENE ^0 MONEY 


You risk nothing b} having ‘ RUSSIA ' in your home for 7 days 
We give you an unconditional guarantee that tf vou return the 
book to us within 7 days, WL SHALL RETURN YOUR 
"MONEY WITHOUT QUESTION. Simply print your name 
and address in the coupon overleaf, remove the whole page, and 
post. No stamp is needed. By return we .shall send you ‘ Russia' 
•v y.P.P. Subsequent vohtme.s will be .tent on FREE approval. 
}' you decide to keep anv of thorn, you mav have them at the 
fpecial PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE which SAVES YOU 
Rs. 6.00 per volume. 


PLEASE 

TURN 

OVER 


REMOVE THIS PAGE AND FOLD INTO 
A REPLY-PAID ENVELOPE 



(2)foIcI here 


BUSINESS REPLY FOLDER POSTAGE 

STAMP 

NECESSARY 
IF POSTED 
IN INDIA 


BOMBAY G.P.O. 

PERMIT NO 727 

International Book House (Private ) Ltd., 

9 Ash Lane, 

Mahatma Gandhi Road, 

Fort, Bombay, I. 

(3)Fold here and tuck in 

To: International Book House (Private) Ltd., 9 Ash 
Lane, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Fort, Bombay, 1 

Please send me, under your satisfaction-or-money-back guarantee, a copy 
of ‘Russia’ in the LIFE WORLD LIBRARY Senes. If I decide not to 
keep It, I will return the volume in good condition and you will refund 
the pre-publication price of Rs. Ib.CiO in full and without question. 



Postage 
will be 
paid by 
Addres.see 


NAME. . 

(PLEASE PRINT) 

ADDRESS. 

. . IRD 


1/you have already ordered 'Russia' in response to an offer received hy 
post, please do not duplicate your order here. 
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Across the seas of space lie the new raw materials o f the imagination. 

A distinguished British author argues that space exploration 
will bring the next step in mans evolution; without it the 
human spirit must slowly wither 

Man’s Ultimate Destiny: 


By Arthur C. Clarke 


'/In his book, A Study of 
' ' / History, Professor Arnold 

Toynbeecmphasizcs“chal' 
lenge and response” as the 
great force shaping the rise and fall 
of civilizations. It seems to me that 
the opening of the space age presents 
a classic example of challenge and 
response. 

My mind is inevitably drawn to 
the great voyages of discovery of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
These voyages liberated men’s 


minds from the long trance of the 
Middle Ages and fuelled the fires of 
the Renaissance. 

Perhaps something similar will 
happen with space flight. As Sir 
James P'razer wrote: ‘‘Intellectual 
progress, which reveals itself in the 
growth of art and science, receives 
an immense impetus from conquest 
and empire.” Interplanetary travel 
is now the only form of ‘‘conquest 
and empire” compatible with civili¬ 
zation. Without it, the human 



mind, compelled to circle for ever in 
its planetary goldfish bowl, must 
eventually stagnate. 

Though the world is now unde¬ 
niably space-conscious to an extent 
which would have seemed unbeliev¬ 
able only a few years ago, it is not 
yet s^ 2 iQC-minded. The public still 
thinks of space activities almost ex¬ 
clusively in military terms. And, 
unfortunately, too many teachers, 
intellectuals and other moulders of 
public opinion still regard space as a 
terrifying vacuum, instead of a 
frontier with infinite possibilities. 

The likely advantages of space 
can best be appreciated if we turn 
our backs upon it and return, in 
imagination, to the sea. Here is the 
perfect environment for life—the 
place where it originally evolved In 
the sea, an all-pervading fluid 
medium carries oxygen and food 
directly to each organism. The same 
medium neutralizes gravity, ensures 
against temperature extremes and 
prevents damage by too-intense solar 
radiation. 

It seems incredible that life ever 
left the sea, for in some ways the dry 
land IS almost as dangerous as space. 
Because we are accustomed to it, we 
forget the price we have had to pay 
in our daily battle against gravity. 
We seldom stop to think that we are 
still creatures of the sea, able to leave 
it only because we wear the water- 
filled space-suits of our skins. 

Yet until life had invaded and 
conquered the land, it was trapped 
in an evolutionary cul-de-sac. The 


relative opacity of water, and its 
resistance to movement, were per¬ 
haps the chief factors limiting the 
rogress of marine creatuijps. They 
ad litde incentive to develop keen 
vision (the most subtle of the senses, 
and the only long-range one) or 
manual dexterity. The road to fur¬ 
ther development in the sea is also 
blocked by another impassable bar¬ 
rier. The difference between man 
and animals lies basically in the 
possession of fire. A marine culture 
could never escape from the Stone 
Age and discover the use of metals; 
indeed, almost all branches of sci¬ 
ence and technology would be for 
ever barred to it. 

Perhaps we would have been hap¬ 
pier had we remained in the sea, but 
no philosopher has ever suggested 
that we took the wrong road. The 
world beneath the waves is beautiful 
but hopelessly limited. No fish can 
see the stars; we will never be con¬ 
tent until we have reached them. 

It cannot be proved, of course, 
that expansion into space will pro¬ 
duce a jump in our development's 
great as that which took place when 
our ancestors left the sea. We can¬ 
not predict the new forces, powers 
and discoveries that will be dis¬ 
closed to us when we reach the other 
planets or can set up laboratories in 
space. They are as much beyond our 
vision today as fire or electricity 
would be beyond the imagination of 
a fish. Yet no one can doubt that 
the increasing flow of knowledge 
and sense impressions, and the 




wholly new types of experience and 
emotion resulting from space travel 
will have a profoundly stimulating 
effect upon the human psyche. 

Alarm has been expressed at the 
danger of “sensory deprivation” in 
space. Astronauts on long journeys, 
it has been suggested, will suffer the 
symptoms that afflict men who are 
cut off from their environment by 
being shut up in darkened, sound¬ 
proofed rooms. 

I would reverse this argument; 
our entire culture will suffer from 


sensory deprivation if we do not go 
out into space. There is striking evi¬ 
dence for this. As soon as we were 


able to rise above the atmosphere, a 
new and surprising universe was 
opened up, far richer and more com¬ 
plex than had ever been suspected 
from ground observations. Even the 




most enthusiastic proponents of 
space research never imagined just 
how valuable satellites would ac¬ 
tually turn out to be, and there is a 
profound symbolism in this. 

But the facts of science, priceless 
though they are, tell only part of the 
story. Across the seas of space lie the 
new raw materials of the imagina¬ 
tion, without which all forms of art 
must eventually sicken and die. 
Strangeness, wonder, mystery, ad¬ 
venture, magic—these things, which 
not long ago seemed lost for ever, 
will soon return to the world. And 
with them, perhaps, will come again 
an age of sagas and epics such as 
Homer never knew. 

Though we may welcome this, we 
may not enjoy it, for it is never easy 
to live in an age of transition. We 
must prepare ourselves for painful 


A RTHUR Charles Clarke 

man rooted the 

future. Wherever men meet send 
up rockets paper 

prelude to the there 

are to encounter him. At 45 , 

Clarke a former chairman of the 
British Interplanetary Society, a Pel- 
low the Royal Astronomical 
author rnaiw books of 

science fiction, any 
number of papers, 

on 

To a 

Clarke’s, we realize that dur- 

ing the last 25 years virtually a new 
mental species has emerged among 

us. They are the men who in a real sense live in the future, men for whom 
the present is merely a convenient springboard. —Clifton Fadiman 
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shocks that will involve our philo¬ 
sophical and religious beliefs. We 
now take it for granted that our 
planet is a tiny world in a remote 
corner of an infinite universe, and 
have forgotten how this discovery 
shattered the calm certainties of 
medieval faith. 

Space will present us with even 
more disconcerting facts. 

There can be little reasonable 
doubt that we will ultimately come 
into contact with races more intelli¬ 
gent than our own. That contact 
may be the most devastating event 
in man’s history. 

The rash assertion that “God 
made Man in His own image” is 
ticking like a time bomb at the 
foundations of many faiths. 

'Hie best examination I have seen 
of the probable efTects of space travel 
upon our philosophical-religious be¬ 
liefs was made in a broadcast by 
Derek Lawden, a New Zealander 
well known for his work on inter¬ 
planetary orbits: 

“I think man will see himself as 
one agent by which the whole uni¬ 
verse of matter is slowly becoming 
conscious of itself. He will cease to 
feel an alien creature in an indif¬ 
ferent world, but will sense within 
himself the pulse of the cosmos. 
He’ll become familiar with the mar¬ 
vellous and varied forms which can 
be assumed by matter, and he is 
certain to develop a feeling of rev¬ 
erence for the awe-inspiring whole 
of which he is a very small part. 


I suggest to you that his reaction 
to these impressive experiences will 
find its expression in a pantheism 
which will at last provide a phil¬ 
osophy of life and an attitude to 
existence which is in harmony with 
science. I ask anyone who denies 
this possibility to turn his eyes sky¬ 
ward on a clear night.” 

Many will find these thoughts un¬ 
palatable; the truth may be yet 
harder. Perhaps if we knew all that 
lay ahead of us on the road to space 
—a hundred or a thousand or a mil¬ 
lion years in the future—no man 
alive would have the courage to 
take the first step. But that first 
step has already been taken; to turn 
back now would be treason to the 
human spirit. 

The eyes of all the ages are upon 
us, now, as we create the myths of 
the future at our satellite-launching 
sites. 

No other generation has been 
given such powers and such respon¬ 
sibilities. The impartial agents of 
our destiny stand on their launch¬ 
ing-pads, awaiting our commands. 
They can take us to that greater 
Renaissance or they can make us 
one with the dinosaurs. 

The choice is ours, it must be 
made soon, and it is irrevocable. If 
our wisdom fails to match our sci¬ 
ence, we will have no second chance. 
For there will be none to carry our 
dreams across another dark age, 
when the dust of all our cities in¬ 
carnadines the sunsets of the world. 


Condensed from Astronautics 



The Blasting of the Bank 

The extraordinary tale of a bank that 
didn’t know what was going on beneath the surface 

Bv Evan McLeod Wylie 

/i\ ^ Valentine’s Day employees had noticed a gentle but 

\ last year, a pretty clerk in a persistent rain of plaster dust that 
Seattle bank started to take a seemed to be sprinkling down from 
drink from a water fountain, then hairline cracks in the ceiling. The 
changed her mind. “The fountain’s bank was close to an airfield, and 
full of plaster dust and paint chips huge jet planes roared overhead at 
again,’’ she told the group at the frequent intervals. Some of the cm- 
lunch table a few minutes later, ployees attributed the cracks aqd 
“What’s going on here.?’’ the plaster dust to the planes. 

All during that week the bank’s “They’re shaking this building 

Condensfd from True, the Man's Magazine 





apart,” one said. But, instead of be¬ 
ing shaken apart, the bank was actu¬ 
ally being blown open. 

Reaching its climax that week was 
one of the most preposterous bank 
robberies of 1961 or any other year. 
The job took more than four 
months to accomplish, but it netted 
its lone amateur burglar over 
45,000 dollars and, long before he 
had spent the money, a term in jail. 

It was in October i 960 that Wells 
Van Steenbergh, a tall, clean-cut, 
well-mannered, 25 -year-old com¬ 
mercial pilot, grounded by a slump 
in his business and hard-pressed for 
money, hit on the notion of robbing 
a bank. Many men in dire financial 
straits have toyed with this idea and 
put it aside, but Van Steenbergh ap¬ 
parently had no second thoughts. 
He immediately got into his blue 
Renault and drove round Seattle to 
explore the possibilities. 

Soon he was reconnoitring a 
branch of the People’s National 
Bank of Washington. The bank was 
surrounded by residential buildings 
and small industries. Busy in the 
daytime, the area was deserted after 
dark. Directly behind the bank was 
a drive that served the drive-in win¬ 
dow; behind that was an embank¬ 
ment and a vacant site. Van 
Steenbergh decided to go into the 
bank the hard way. 

Although his previous earth-mov¬ 
ing experience was nil, he began to 
dig a tunnel into the weed-strewn 
embankment. This would go under 
the drive and, he hoped, into the 


bank. He dug steadily until he had 
burrowed about eight feet; then the 
tunnel caved in. But Van Steen¬ 
bergh wasn’t discouraged. Early the 
next day he was on the telephone, 
ordering wood from a timber yard. 
After dark he was back on the job, 
re-digging his tunnel and shoring 
up the shaft with the ardour of a 
gold prospector who feels sure he’s 
hit a rich vein. 

Van Steenbergh became one of 
the hardest-working ditch-diggers 
in town. Night after night, while 
Seattle slept, he j[aboured industri¬ 
ously. In the hours before dawn he 
hauled out the earth on a board, 
camouflaged the tunnel entrance 
with brushwood and scraps of tim¬ 
ber, and went home to a hard- 
earned rest. 

Weeks passed, and still the police 
and the bank remained unaware of 
Van Steenbergh’s mole-like assault. 
During the day, above the tunnel, 
clerks dispensed cash to drlve-in 
customers; and by night as well as 
day police patrols made their ap¬ 
pointed rounds, passing within S 
few feet of the tunnel entrance. No¬ 
body noticed the blue Renault that 
was frequently parked near by at 
night. 

By the end of October Van Steen¬ 
bergh had burrowed 18 feet beneath 
the drive and begun slanting his 
shaft upwards, expecting to strike 
the floor of the bank. Instead, he 
broke through into a space about 
four feet high beneath the bank. Its 
function was to provide access to 



plumbing and electrical installa¬ 
tions. 

Exploring his grotto with a torch, 
Van Steenbergh discovered a ladder 
leading up to a steel plate. He prised 
up the plate and found himself star¬ 
ing into the bank’s furnace room, 
directly adjacent to the vault. Wary 
of burglar alarms, Van Steenbergh 
did not venture farther. He replaced 
the manhole cover and descended 
the ladder, noting that the cement 
foundation beneath the vault was 
about i8 inches thick. 

In the underground space Van 
Steenbergh was able to sit snug and 
dry, and plan his attack on the vault 
overhead without fear of interrup¬ 
tion, After chipping away with a 
chisel at the concrete, he decided he 
needed heavier machinery. At a tool- 
shop he made enquiries about the 
type of tools necessary to penetrate 
thick concrete. He was shown a 
power-hammer and drills, and as- 
sufed that they could do the job. 
That night he returned to the shop, 
forced a back door and helped him¬ 
self to the equipment. 

There remained the small matter 
of obtaining electricity for the pow¬ 
er-hammer. But by this time Van 
Steenbergh was completely at home 
in the bank. He simply plugged his 
electric fitting into a convenient 
p)ower point in the furnace room. 
From then on the bank was supply¬ 
ing the electric current for its own 
burglary. 

The first time Van Steenbergh set 
about breaching the foundation, the 


stolen power-hammer made such a 
hair-raising clatter that he dropped 
it and fled, certain that police cars 
would be converging from all direc¬ 
tions. But not a soul appeared to ask 
what was going on. Nevertheless, 
the nerves of the pilot-turned- 
burglar were so shaken by the ex¬ 
perience that he shut down his 
tunnel works temporarily and flew 
off to visit relatives during the 
Christmas holidays. 

By the time he returned he had 
decided not to risk the din of the 
power-hammer night after night; 
the safer approach was to blast a 
hole right into the bank vault. So 
he telephoned an explosives com¬ 
pany and chatted to a man about 
the use of dynamite in blasting rock.. 

He was directed to a town about 
6o miles south of the city, where he 
purchased 25 dollars’-worth of nitro¬ 
glycerine. He set up his private 
munitions dump not far from the 
bank, and then went to a library to 
read up blasting techniques. 

In mid-February Van Steenbergh 
started drilling holes in the founda¬ 
tions for his dynamite charges. This 
made clouds of dust in his cavern, so 
the resourceful burglar borrowed a 
garden hose from an adjoining 
cleaners’ room and sprinkled the 
dust in tidy fashion. 

Deciding that the time had come, 
he spread the dynamite liberally 
around his drill holes, lit a fuse and 
retired to the furnace room to await 
results. The booming explosion 
shook the bank from stem to stern 
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but only took out about five inches 
of concrete. 

It was again enough, however, to 
scare the daylights out of Van Steen- 
bergh, and he fled, feeling certain 
that the next day somebody in the 
bank would notice that strange 
things were happening. True, 
clerks, book-keepers and directors 
began to complain about dust and 
the plaster cracks turning up mys¬ 
teriously in the walls and ceilings. 
A search for the cause was organ¬ 
ized, but the search party went up 
instead of down. 

Mounting to the first floor, the 
group finally decided that a large 
paper-cutting machine whose 
thumps could be heard throughout 
the bank was to blame, and there 
was also the theory that the vibra¬ 
tions of the jets overhead might be 
causing the damage. But no action 
was taken. When the bank closed on 
Friday, February 17, the massive 
steel door of the vault was swung 
shut and its timers set for Monday 
morning. No qualms were felt over 
the fact that the vault contained ap¬ 
proximately 150,000 dollars. 

At about II p.m. Van Steenbergh 
ventured back beneath the bank, 
drilled more holes into the base of 
the vault, stuffed them with dyna¬ 
mite, spread another layer under¬ 
neath them and, after setting a fuse, 
scrambled out of the tunnel. 

At 1.40 a.m. the nitro-glycerine 
went off with a detonation that 
nearly lifted the bank off its founda¬ 
tions. Van Steenbergh, sure that the 


concussion waves must have set off 
every alarm in the place, whizzed 
away in his Renault. The muffled 
boom had indeed reached' several 
residents in the neighbourhood. A 
street away, two women engrossed 
in a late television film were startled 
by the explosion, but they decided it 
had “something to do with those 
sonic booms that planes make.” 

On Saturday afternoon Van 
Steenbergh drove cautiously past 
the bank; he was prepared to see it 
tilted lop-sidedly, but there was no 
sign of excitement;. Inside the bank, 
however, a caretaker was complain¬ 
ing to a clerk who had come in to 
catch up on some paper work. The 
floor of the cleaners’ room was 
deep in fresh plaster dust; mops and 
brooms had been knocked helter- 
skelter. Were workmen doing some 
job in the bank when he wasn’t 
there? What was going on? The 
clerk could offer no explanation. 
The mystified caretaker cleaned up 
the mess and left. So, at the end of 
the afternoon, did the clerk. 

Just before midnight Van Steeti- 
bergh was back in his tunnel. 
Squirming through the debris of the 
explosion, he gazed rapturously at a 
hole in the vault door big enough 
for him to crawl through. By a fan¬ 
tastic stroke of luck the hole had 
been blown in the dead centre of 
the vault without setting off any 
alarms. 

Clambering up, Van Steenbergh 
began prising drawers open with a 
screwdriver. For the rest of the 



night he made trip after trip 
through the tunnel, loading the 
Renault with bank-notes and heavy 
bags of coin. At dawn he drove 
away with more than 45,000 dol¬ 
lars and buried most of it in his 
woodland munitions dump. On 
Sunday nighty he returned to the 
scene of the crime to destroy any 
evidence that might connect him 
with the robbery, then made his way 
out of the tunnel for the last time. 

At 8.45 on Monday morning, the 
bank discovered that it had been 
divested of a goodly portion of its 
liquid assets. Amazed by the pains¬ 
taking tunnelling and blasting, 
police immediately assumed that 
professionals were involved, and be¬ 
gan combing the city for known 
burglars. The F’BI moved in with 
mine-detectors and other electronic 
equipment. Police searched the area 
for clues. 

If ever there was a time for a suc¬ 
cessful burglar to lie low, this was it. 
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But Van Steenbergh saw things dif¬ 
ferently. In another part of Seattle 
he opened a savings account in a 
rival bank, made payments on his 
house and, using some of the stolen 
cash, put down 1,000 dollars for a 
station wagon. 

As must have occurred to nearly 
everybody in Seattle except Van 
Steenbergh, the FBI and the police 
were keeping close tabs on all large 
cash transactions. Serial numbers 
on the stolen notes that the amateur 
safe-breaker handed over for the 
station wagon were found to match 
those from the burgled vault. Early 
the next morning FBI agents were 
deployed round Van Steenbergh’s 
iiomc, and not long afterwards 
he was sentenced to 20 years in 
p.''ison. 

The young man who bungled the 
almost-perfect crime will be out of 
circulation a good deal longer than 
the money he stole in his subterra¬ 
nean treasure hunt. 


THE BLAsriNG OF THE BANK 


Prim and Proper 

My mother’s father was fanatical on the subject of temperance. One day 
he found on the piano a song my aunt had just learnt: Ben Jon.son’s 
“Drink to me only with thine eyes.” Such a song was not fitting for a 
young lady, he told her. He then erased the word “Drink” and wrote in 
“Eat”; henceforth she sang it, “Eat to me only with thine eyes.” 

--William I.yon Phelps 

Back in 1863, an etiquette pamphlet warned book collectors: “The 
perfect hostess will sec to it that the works of male and female authors be 
properly separated on her bookshelves. Their proximity unless they 
happen to be married should not be tolerated.” —Cleveland Amory 



A giant oil companys experiment in a remote Italian 
community points the way to new prosperity 
for people all over the world 


Awakening 
in the 

Tuscan Hills 

By Robert Littell 

/ A Mozzano, the town 

Hy which gives its name to a 
W. ' gr^tip of 15 smaller settlements 
near Pisa in central Italy, lies 
squeezed between a rushing river 
and hills terraced almost to the 
clouds. On the slopes hang grey 
villages and solitary farms; to the 
terraces, often hardly wider than a 
cart track, cling olive trees in single 
file between a few rows of wheat or 
maize or vine. 

Half-way along the town’s main 
street a discreet sign tells travellers 
that within is the office of Shell 
Italiana. Shell? That word, in five 
continents, means “oil.” But in this 
Tuscan valley the only oil is in the 
fruit from the olive trees. What, 
then, is Shell Oil, of all people, 
doing here, of all places ? 

The 3,340 farmers who live in 
Borgo a Mozzano know the answer. 
Here something is happening 
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which, in the course of time, may 
alter the face and the fate of thou¬ 
sands of other small countrysides, 
with their resigned and often hope¬ 
less people, in many parts of the 
world. 

Ask (jiuseppe, whose red wine 
nobody wanted to buy. Ask Gio¬ 
vanni’s wife, Rosa, who had never 
seen a tractor. And ask Pasquale 
what happened that day in the 
spring of 1954 when he saw, stand¬ 
ing among his olive trees, a citified 
young man with a long, inquisitive 
nose. “Good morning,” the stranger 
said. “May 1 ask how much oil you 
get from a tree like this?” 

“Who are you?” snapped Pas¬ 
quale. The stranger’s slow smile was 
disarmingly shy. “I’m Dr. Volpi 
from the University of Florence, 
and I’m making a study of the land 
and the crops, and how the pcoj^e 
live. Later, perhaps, when 1 know 
more, I may be able to help you.” 

“Forgive me,” said Pasquale with 
relief. “1 thought you were the tax 
collector! ” 

Since then, thanks chiefly to the 
knowledge, the wisdom and the 
ant-like patience of Dr. 'Roberto 
Volpi, the yield of Pasquale’s olive 
grove has trebled. And all up and 
down the ancient hills of Borgo a 
Mozzano you will find scaredy a 
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farm family that has not benefited never show up on the balance sheet, 
from the experiment which Dr. The company discovered that the 
Volpi and his staff have been carry- small farmers, who were two-fifths 
ing out for Shell Italiana. of the Italian population, earned 

Like every corporation, Shell Ital- only a quarter of the national in- 
iana has a vital stake in a land where come. Often these farmers were iso- 
it does business. But Shell’s manage- lated from modern technology by 
ment was thinking beyond mere tradition, by fatalism, by ignorance, 
“enlightened self-interest.” Modern Why not find out exactly what an 
big business, it believes, must as- intensive programme of technical 
sume social responsibilities that may assistance could do to lift up a 

typically depressed farming com- 
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no loans,” Shell’s management de¬ 
cided. “The farmers themselves will 
have to pay for the better seeds, the 
blooded sires, the richer fertilizers, 
the modern implements they will 
learn to want. The only capital we 
propose to invest is brains.” 

And so for ten months Roberto 
Volpi, a serious man of 24, armed 
with hope and a doctor’s degree in 
agriculture, trudged through Borgo 
a Mozzano’s 16,000 acres, and up 
and over and down its 99 hillsides. 
People gradually got used to the 
sight of him measuring the flow of 
a rivulet, taking a sample of soil, 
examining a single grape, talking to 
one farmer for a whole afternoon. 

He came to know all the villages 
and the problems of their 8,000 
people. Like the great mass of 
Italian hili farmers, they were accus¬ 
tomed to ask little of the land, and 
to obtain even less. Two-thirds of 
the land was in woods, scarcely one 
acre in five was fit for cultivation. 
Annual cash income from farming: 
about Rs. 750 per capita. 

In Borgo a Mozzano itself were 
neon lights, service stations, piped 
water, three doctors, trains to the 
outer world. But in the villages an 
hour’s walk up the mountain, 
people worked the land with hand 
tools and lived without telephones, 
doctors or electric lights. 

When Volpi began to talk quietly 
about doing things better, his first 
target was maize. For his demonstra¬ 
tion he picked a group of ten farm¬ 
ers, whom he persuaded to buy and 
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plant hybrid seed. The results were 
spectacular, and a hymn to hybrid 
resounded through the village. 

Then followed, for Volpi, years 
of patient teaching and slow per¬ 
suasion. Bit by bit, farmers aband¬ 
oned traditional but profitless crops, 
and tried new ones. The myth of 
wheat, for instance, began to melt 
away. The d’uscan farmer had al¬ 
ways felt that he had to raise wheat: 
wheat was bread, and bread was 
life. Not until the hill farmers had 
been shown how to keep simple 
accounts did they realize that they 
could buy valley' wheat for about 
three-fifths the cost of growing it 
themselves. 

Some of the olive trees on these 
hills—gnarled, wind-tortured—were 
bearing fruit before the Tower of 
Pisa began to lean. The farmers let 
them grow “as God made them,” 
close together, with more wood and 
branch than leaf and fruit. Dotting 
the hills like ragged pufls of silvery 
green smoke, the trees bore only 
once every two or three years, and it 
was a rare one that yielded cnouj^h 
oil to fill a wine bottle. “That’s how 
the trees are,” the farmers said. 

The owner of an olive grove be¬ 
side a well-trod road was induced to 
prune his trees so that they were like 
a hand with fingers spread open to 
the sky. The yield increased, and 
the trees bore not only that year, but 
the next. 

More and more people began 
to prune the new way. Antonio 
Maggenti, whose cheekbones were 
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glistening Icnobs in a thin, excitable 
race, showed us round his sloping, 
ten-acre farm. He was pruning his 
olive trees, according to the new 
method. All his trees, that is, but 
one, whose thicket of branches 
straggled upward untidily. “I’m 
keeping this tree as a souvenir,” he 
said. 

Since Dr. Volpi’s arrival, the total 
mechanical horsepower used on 
these farms has multiplied 12 times. 
And for the first time in Borgo a 
Mozzano's history its forests echo 
with the snarl of power-saws. The 
production of corn and meat has 
doubled. Ten thousand fruit trees 
have been .set out.The gross market¬ 
able production has increased four 
times faster than that of Italy as a 
whole. What seven years ago was a 
subsistence economy now has a sur¬ 
plus to sell. 

The early mistrust and lethargy 
have given place to keen interest, 
initiative has been reawakened. The 
villagers of Chifenti are planning a 
paper mill. Houses are being re¬ 
paired. In the past seven years the 
farmers of Borgo a Mozzano have 
invested Rs. 15 lakhs in their own 
communities. 

Before the Shell project, nine of 
the villages perched on the moun¬ 
tainsides had only a tracery of nar¬ 
row mule tracks to connect them 
with the valley. There were people 
who had not been outside their 
village for years. 

Narciso Bernardi told me how 
three winding miles of mountain 
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road had been built up to where 
the hamlet of Cune sits as precari¬ 
ously as a bird’s nest on a sloping 
roof. “Ever since the Middle Ages,” 
he explained, “[)eople had agreed 
that such a road ought to be built. 
Then Dr. Volpi came here, helped 
us to set up a committee, and we 
went to work.” 

All the work was voluntary. Fam¬ 
ilies gave their time in proportion 
to the amount of land they owned. 
In three weeks the road was finished. 

At sight of the first motor vehicle 
ever to enter Cune’s walls, people 
laughed, cheered, threw flowers and 
climbed all over the tractor-truck. 
Some wept. 

Other villages followed suit. The 
mileage of mountain roads has 
almost disabled. Now five times as 
much produce reaches the valley. 
Astute villagers are buying tractors 
to carry their neighbours’ milk, 
wine and oil. The dying chestnut 
fcjrcsts are being taken down to saw¬ 
mills in the valley. Tractors and 
light trucks take back insecticides, 
fertilizers, furniture, building ma¬ 
terials, groceries and newspapers. 

Since March 1957 Roberto Volpi 
has had the help of Dr. Guido, 
Carani, like him a university gradu¬ 
ate in agriculture. And five years 
ago Shell sent a young assistant in 
home economics, Maria Ori. For 
months she too explored, listened, 
took notes, tried to break the crust 
of apathy and suspicion. “You may 
be an expert,” the farm woman said 
to her, “but we’ll bet you can’t milk 
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a cow.” Maria Ori promptly proved 
that she could. 

“Signorina Ori is not my type,” 
Volpi told his Shell superiors. But 
less than a year later they were mar¬ 
ried. Thanks to Maria Volpi and 
her growing band of village leaders 
and volunteer teachers, the women 
of Borgo a Mozzano take more sen¬ 
sible care of their children, give 
their families .i more varied diet, 
raise better hens and sell 1,500,000 
more eggs per year. 

In a world where so many gov¬ 
ernments have sprayed the farm¬ 
lands with currency, often to little 
effect, the small cost (Rs. 2 9 lakhs) 
of Shell’s experiment, in proportion 
to the result, is astonishing. 

Hundreds of visitors from abroad, 
and thousands from other parts of 
Italy, have come to Borgo a Moz¬ 
zano as to some agricultural mecca. 
Twice a year, at Shell headquarters 
in Borgo a Mozzano, there is a three 
months’ course for graduates in agri¬ 
culture who are employed by the 
government’s vast South Italy De¬ 
velopment Fund. By the end of last 
year, 90 potential Roberto Volpis 
had gone forth to transplant his 


techniques in such backward reg¬ 
ions as Apulia, Calabria, Sicily. 

The idea of offering intensive 
technical assistance to smaH farmers 
was developed by Shell’s Commun¬ 
ity Projects Advisor, Dr. Eduardo 
Virone, whose office is now in 
London. Under his over-all direc¬ 
tion Shell is repeating the Borgo a 
Mozzano experiment in Portugal, 
and the Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development has 
undertaken a similar scheme in 
.Sardinia, 

Plans to laqnch the idea in 
Nigeria are being considered. Other 
international and local organiza¬ 
tions are planning similar projects— 
among them one of Shell’s competi¬ 
tors, Esso. 

In Southern Europe, Latin Amer¬ 
ica, many parts of Asia and the 
Middle East, there are uncounted 
farming communities essentially 
like Borgo a Mozzano—isolated, re¬ 
signed, stagnating; yet needing, if 
the good will and energy within 
them are to be at last unlocked, only 
the small golden key of knowleSige 
in the devoted hands of men of 
science and missionary zeal. 


Lambs' Tale 

cSiR Walter Scott, one day in spring, was walking round Abbotsford 
with Lady Scott. Passing a field where there were a number of ewes and 
frolicking lambs, Sir Walter said, VAh, ’tis no wonder that poets, from 
earliest ages, have made the lamb the emblem of peace and innocence.” 

“Delightful animals, indeed,” rejoined Lady Scott, “especially with 
mint sauce.' — Daniel Geoige, Book of Anecdotes (Hulton PrcM, London) 



The former President of the United States and the 
man who led the Allied armies to victory in Germany 
sets the record straight. Here is a first-hand^ authentic 
account of the course of history that led to the present 
impasse in Berlin 


Eisenhower on Berlin 


By General Dwight D. Eisenhower 


o extensive poll is re¬ 
quired to demonstrate 
that, in this difficult age, 
uneasiness and worry are 
too often replacing the feelings of 
confidence and security that were 
once priceless possessions of our 
citizens. Every day, visitors to my 
office ask, “General, will there be 
war.?” and, almost invariably, “Are 
we going to fight about Berlin?” 

I find it impossible to discuss in¬ 
telligently the current world debates 
about Berlin without reference to 
history. In the closing days of the 
last war, when the status of Berlin 
was being determined, our govern¬ 
mental heads were not blind to the 
serious potentialities in our dealings 
with the Soviets. But, we must re¬ 
member, the Allies were fighting 


the war against Hitler with the 
Soviets participating as a co-uperat- 
ing government. Our former rela- 
tionshi])s with the Soviets had not 
been of a kind to inspire any great 
confidence in their friendly pur¬ 
poses. Nevertheless, the peoples of 
the world had a right to hope in 
1944-45 that out of the common 
sacrifices there might emerge a plat¬ 
form of understanding on which a 
peaceful world could be established. 

The West’s leaders were earnestly 
striving to bring about such a basis 
for better relations. Although those 
efforts seem now to have been futile, 
unrealistic, and some of them even 
ill-advised, we can point to the fact 
that the United States and Great 
Britain did. everything feasible and 
reasonable to get the Soviets to 
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accompany us on the road lead¬ 
ing towards a world of law. 

In May 1944, when the Allies 
were preparing for the invasion of 
north-western Europe, Forrest 
Davis, reporting in The Saturday 
Evening Post on the Tehran Con¬ 
ference of late 1943, said: 

It seemed to him j President 
Roosevelt J that the creation of a 
reciprocal spirit of confidence 
among the Big Three was more 
desirable than specific compacts. 
Roosevelt, gambling for stakes as 
enormous as any statesman ever 
played for, has been betting that 
the Soviet Union needs peace and 
is willing to pay for it by collabor¬ 
ating with the West. At Tehran 
the President threw his weight 
against explicit understandings on 
the future of (lermany because he 
felt them premature. 

If this is a correct interpretation of 
the President’s thinking of that 
time, and I know of no reason to 
question it, then we can better un¬ 
derstand the lack of s[)ccific mention 
of Berlin access rights in the 1944- 
45 agreements on the division of 
Germany, a lack that in today’s 
climate seems strange indeed. 

But the decisions then made were 
not reached impulsively. In late 
1943, a European Advisory Com¬ 
mission was established which met 
in London and was composed of 
political representatives of the 
United States, Great Britain and the 
Soviet Union. Its duty was to make 
recommendations for governing a 
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defeated Germany, and to suggest 
the boundaries within Germany for 
the occupation zones of eagh of the 
Associated Powers. When we in my 
headquarters learned during 1944 
that the Commission’s plan fixed 
Berlin as Germany’s capital and so 
established zonal boundaries as to 
place the city far inside the Soviet 
Zone, we anticipated real difficul¬ 
ties. 

I had first talked to President 
Roosevelt and General Marshall 
ab()ut future military occupation in 
January 1944. At that time I sug¬ 
gested that the whole occupation 
would be more smoothly conducted 
if we could avoid the establishment 
of national zones; I believed that 
quadripartite government over the 
entire area would give no one nation 
an opportunity to be troublesome. 
But even then the President was ap¬ 
parently committed with Cireat Brit¬ 
ain and the Soviets to the occupation 
of Ciermany by national zones. 

In late January and early Febru¬ 
ary i945> Prime Minister Churchill, 
the President and their staffs, then 
on their way to Yalta, stopped off at 
Malta for preliminary bilateral con¬ 
ferences. To that meeting I sent my 
Chief of Staff, General Bedell 
Smith, to describe our operational 
plans and to express the personal 
conviction that the Western Allies 
would, by force of arms, gain a line 
well to the east of that suggested by 
the Advisory Commission as the 
boundary between the Soviet and 
Western Allied Zones. We felt that 



if our political superiors agreed with 
us they might decide to insist upon 
their right to occupy a greater por¬ 
tion of the German territory than 
was then recommended. General 
Smith’s presentation obviously 
changed no ideas. Indeed, I later 
came to believe that the Allied 
authorities had concluded that any 
attempt to change the recommended 
plan in any fashion would have 
produced an East-West quarrel, a 
“veto” and a deterioration of rela¬ 
tions. 

It is to be remembered, however, 
that, as a member of the uniformed 
services, I had no official responsi¬ 
bility for advising on political sub¬ 
jects. My only reason for bringing 
up such matters, which I ciid only in 
informal fashion, was that we had 
found in some of our experiences 
with the Soviet military so much 
suspicion and arrogance as to mini¬ 
mize any confidence we might 
otherwise have developed in Stalin’s 
good faith. 

The final Allied operations plan 


for the overrunning of Germany 
was drawn up in the early spring of 
1945, while most of our forces were 
still west of the Rhine, some 300 
miles west of Berlin, with the Elbe 
River, a serious military obstacle, 
running across our route of advance. 
At the same moment the Soviets 
were poised only 30 miles to the cast 
of Berlin, with no major military 
obstacles on their front. At any 
moment we expected them to 
launch their final attack. In view of 
time and distance, therefore, it was 
highly improbable that Allied forces 
could ever participate in—much less 
completely accomplish—an invest¬ 
ment of Berlin. 

These circumstances, plus the fact 
that by prior political agreement any 
territory captured by us within the 
planned Soviet Zone would neces¬ 
sarily be surrendered to the Soviets, 
led to my personal decision to con¬ 
centrate on two other important ob¬ 
jectives. The first was to complete 
the annihilation of Hitler’s forces at 
the earliest possible moment, as my 
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basic 1944 directive required. The 
second was to capture and hold 
areas outside Germany not yet allo¬ 
cated to the several victorious pow¬ 
ers, since rapid movements in these 
other areas might be fruitful in 
bringing the maximum extent of 
territory under Western control. 

However, after Churchill found, 
late in March 1945, that our forces 
were progressing more rapidly than 
he had thought possible, he became 
unhappy with my plan, previously 
communicated for purposes of co¬ 
ordination to Stalin. He urged the 
capture of Berlin by the Allies as a 
most important objective and re¬ 
quested me to give all my efforts to 
that end. 

The American Chiefs of Staff 
were aware of the Prime Minister’s 
proposal, but continued to support 
my plan on the grounds that it 
would most rapidly destroy the re¬ 
mainder of Hitler’s forces and attain 
victory. 

I made no major changes in the 
plan, for the simple truth is that 
prior political decisions had assured 
that no occupation of Berlin by us 
could have been permanent, while 
military considerations alone made 
an Allied attack towards that city 
unwise. 

Later, in Berlin, Marshal Zhu¬ 
kov, the Soviet commander, and I 
were often able to iron out difficul¬ 
ties between our two commands. 
But we had no authority to go be¬ 
yond the limits laid down in the 
basic political documents written by 


the European Advisory Commis¬ 
sion in 1944 and agreed to by the 
Allied governments in February of 
1945 - 

Man y things were fuzzy in these 
documents—especially the absence 
of specified routes of access—and 
the Soviets would allow no revision 
or official interpretation of them 
that might give the Allies expanded 
or better-defined rights. 

I remained in command of the 
American forces until late Novem¬ 
ber, 1945. Between that time and 
the day 1 entered,the White House, 
in 1953, there was an unbroken his¬ 
tory of minor and major difficulties 
in or about Berlin. During most of 
those years I continued, in different 
capacities, to have some contact with 
incidents arising out of Communist 
intransigcncy. 

In all that period the most serious 
threat the West had to face was the 
blockade by the Soviets in 1948 of 
land routes into Berlin, a threat that 
was met by General Clay’s courage¬ 
ous determination, approved by the 
governments, to supply the city\>y 
airlift. In the spring of 1949, when 
the Communists saw that we were 
determined to maintain West Berlin 
and the Allied positions in that city, 
they finally agreed to desist from 
physical blockade if the West would 
agree io end its counter-blockade 
and attend a Foreign Ministers Con¬ 
ference later in the spring- of that 
year. The blockade ended on May 
12, 1949. 

At this conference in Paris, it was 



agreed that the occupation authori¬ 
ties should “consult together in Ber¬ 
lin on a quadripartite basis.” One 
purpose of these consultations—and 
resultant agreements—was to “miti¬ 
gate the effects of the present ad¬ 
ministrative division of Germany 
and of Berlin,” notably by “expan¬ 
sion of trade and development of the 
financial and economic relations be¬ 
tween the Western Zone and the 
Eastern Zone and between Berlin 
and the two zones.” Most signifi¬ 
cant, the four governments agreed 
that the occupation authorities, 
“each in his own zone, will have the 
obligation to ta^e the measures 
necessary to ensure the normal func¬ 
tioning and utilization of rail, water 
and road transport for movement of 
persons and goods . . 

The recent erection by the Soviets 
of a wall separating the East-West 
parts of the city is a monument in 
stone and barbed wire to Soviet 
faithlessness. It makes a mockery of 
the agreements solemnly approved 
by the Soviets at that Paris confer¬ 
ence. 

Moreover, the wall is a confes¬ 
sion of weakness on the part of 
the Communists; it acknowledges 
the failure of their system to com¬ 
mand either the respect or loyalty of 
their own people. For its purpose is 
not to keep us out; it is to \€^p their 
down-trodden, unhappy people in! 

After my inauguration as Presi¬ 
dent, I found the Berlin situation 
always in a state of ferment. 
Throughout my teems of office we 


insisted on making clear to the Sovi¬ 
et Union that the Western Powers 
regarded our situation in that city as 
one of right and principle which we 
were determined to maintain, and 
that Soviet measures challenging 
that position would have the gravest 
consequences. This meant, of 
course, that we could not allow the 
Soviets to nibble away at Allied 
rights. To alleviate the effects of any 
future partial blockade we estab¬ 
lished an extensive stockpile of ma¬ 
terials for the city of West Berlin. 
We emphasized, however, that such 
measures and a renewed airlift 
would be only supplements for more 
positive measures to defend our 
rights in Berlin. 

An event that occasioned an un¬ 
usual amount of U.S. National 
Security Council study on the Ger¬ 
man and Berlin question in 1953-55 
was the growing pressure for a sum¬ 
mit meeting of the heads of govern¬ 
ment of the United States, United 
Kingdom, France and the Soviets. 

I consistently declined to consider it 
favourably until some decisive .act, 
rather than mere words, by the 
Soviets would give some promise 
of improvement in their attitude. 
One outstanding difficulty between 
East and West involved Austria. A 
peace treaty for that country had 
been approved by the major powers, 
but the Russians had unconsciona¬ 
bly postponed its signing. After long 
and inexplicable delays the Soviets 
suddenly decided, almost two years 
after the death of Stalin, to sign 
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that treaty, and this seemed to indi¬ 
cate a more responsible position on 
the part of the men in the Kremlin 
than we had so far been able to 
detect. In the hope that a better 
attitude might be discovered and 
cultivated, our government agreed 
to attend a summit conference 
which was finally arranged to con¬ 
vene in Geneva in July J955. 

The most important question to 
be brought up was that of the divi¬ 
sion of Germany, with the situation 
in Berlin as an included problem. 
After much discussion an agree¬ 
ment was finally achieved to permit 
free elections in (Germany to deter¬ 
mine the fate and position of that 
entire nation; but nothing was ever 
done by the Soviets to implement 
the agreement or to ease the tensions 
surrounding lierlin. Other agree¬ 
ments reached at Geneva could have 
had a direct and favourable effect on 
Berlin and (icrmany if they had 
been carried out, but all were finally 
repudiated by the Soviets. 

For the next three years no great 
change in the situation was recor¬ 
ded. But after the Soviet ultima¬ 
tum of November 1958, announ¬ 
cing an intention to sign, within six 
months, a peace treaty with East 
Germany and thus, according to 
them, terminate Western rights 
in Berlin, a new trial of strength 
seemed to threaten. 

But having made his announce¬ 
ment, Khrushchev seemed to turn 
a more pleasant face to the West. He 
undertook a series of visits to other 
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nations and invited some heads of 
government to Moscow. Reports 
from many sources and his own 
statement indicated that hc believed 
the time ripe for another summit 
meeting. By no means would I 
agree to such a meeting with an 
ultimatum hanging over our heads. 
I took the position that to negotiate 
on the Soviet threat was ridiculous; 
we were in Berlin as a matter of 
right and would sustain that right 
with whatever means might prove 
necessary. Though Khrushchev pro¬ 
posed nothing new for negotiation, 
1 was quite ready to give him an 
opportunity to prove by his acts the 
sincerity of his words, and conse¬ 
quently 1 finally invited him to pay 
a visit to the United States in Sep¬ 
tember 1959. 

My personal conversations with 
Khrushchev took place towards the 
close of his tour, at Camp David, 
Marvland. On our side we could 
uncover no new grounds for believ¬ 
ing that another “summit” would 
prove more productive than that of 

1955- ^ 

But W'hen, in private conversa¬ 
tions with me, he agreed to with¬ 
draw his ultimatum concerning 
Berlin—and then lived up to his 
promise—I agreed to go to another 
conference, this time in Paris. 

As the time for the conference 
approached we unfortunately lost a 
reconnaissance plane (the U-2) over 
Soviet territory. At first the incident 
seemed to cause little concern to 
Khrushchev, who had known of 
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these reconnaissance flights for some 
years. At most it appeared that the 
situation would result only in our 
attending the conference in a strain¬ 
ed atmosphere. However, upon his 
arrival in Paris, he suddenly an- 
non need that he would not attend 
the meeting unless I apologized 
personally and tor my nation. I’his 
1 of course refused to do—and there 
was no conference. 

Yet during the remainder of my 
Presidencv, Khrushchev made ncj 
further threats invoking Berlin. 

But in spite of threat and obstacles 
lierlin had gone forward remark¬ 
ably. In 1945, at the completion of 
my wartime command, I saw Gcr- 
m.iny flattened and beaten. In iqbi, 
at the completion of my tenure as 
President of the United States, I saw 
a new West Germany risen from 
the rubble of defeat and advanced 
to [powerful preeminence among 
the free and peaceful nations of the 
world. 

West (iermany’s rise since the 
war is one jiroof of the validity of 
our policy of firmness against ag¬ 
gression. Its economic strength adds 
a giant’s might to NATO and the 
defences of the West. We must 
never erase this record of progress 
by abandoning, as too hard or too 
unsophisticated or too inflexible, 
our policy of insistence on rights— 
on the Western powers’ right to be 
in Berlin, on West Germany’s right 
to ally Itself with the forces of free- 
dom, on the right of all the German 
people one day to become citizens 


of a Germany united and endowed 
with political liberty. 

Out of all these experiences and 
incidents, I and my associates 
reached a number of conclusions: 

• Berlin is not so much a belea¬ 
guered city as it IS a symbol—for the 
West of principle, of good faith, ot 
determination; for the Soviets, it is 
a thorn in their flesh, a wound to 
their pride, an impediment to their 
designs. 

• Soviet promises and even 
signed agreements, not backed up 
by certainty of performance, are 
worthless. 

• fl’he Russians will strive earn¬ 
estly to avoid general nuclear war, 
but they will use every conceivable 
device to spread falsehoods and dis¬ 
tortions so as to create confusion 
and fear throughout the Free World. 
I'hev constantly refer to us as “capi¬ 
talistic aggressors” and colonialists, 
while they themselves hold the peo¬ 
ples of once-free Ruropean nations 
in subjugation by force of arms. 
I’hey will continue to use threat, in¬ 
timidation, cajolery, bribery, deceit 
and other means to further their 
purposes of world domination. 

• ITe Soviets have no intention 
of making any agreement of any 
kind where effective United Na¬ 
tions inspection in appropriate 
Communist areas must be accepted 
by them as a necessary condition. 

• Their police-state system is so 
well established over their own and 
subjugated peoples that, short of 
catastrophic, senseless and mutually 



destructive war, it will not disappear 
until Free-World strength, firmness 
of purpose and world educational 
progress finally build up a global 
opposition that will make dictator¬ 
ship unbearable and unthinkable. 

So MY ANSWERS to qucstions about 
Berlin cannot be rosy with opti¬ 
mism, but neither are they black 
with pessimism. I observe to my 
visitors that we must always be 
ready to negotiate but never to enter 
into bargaining where freedom 
may thereby be, in the slightest de¬ 
gree, diluted. 

We must be prepared to carry 
for years, even decades, all the 


burdens demanded in sustaining 
our position against Soviet clamour 
and every kind of aggression. The 
measures we adopt to presifve lib¬ 
erty and the defence of freedom 
must be responsive to our own 
studies and analyses. We must not 
allow ourselves to over-militarize in 
fearful reaction to strident threat, or 
to lower our guard in response to 
honeyed words. 

And possibly most important of 
all: We must be determined to do 
these things without falling into 
despair or hopelessness. We must 
recognize once more, as we have in 
the past, that happiness is often the 
child of sacrifice. 


School Daze 

TfiE rupiLs had planted four pots of beans several weeks before, and 
now they were ready for display at the science exhibition on Monday, 
with appropriate signs: “These plants have not been watered for the past 
four days”, “These were started in very poor soil”; “These were kept in 
the dark for the past four days”; “These were started in good soil, 
watered daily and kept in the sunlight.” The results of the experiment 
were evident, and the teacher breathed a sigh of relief as she left for the 
week-end. 

On Monday she found this note on her desk : “Dear Mrs. C.: We read 
your notes to the caretaker and decided to help him out. We watered all 
the plants, changed the earth in the one with poor soil and left the 
lamp on over the one that’s been in the dark. We hope this makes them 
grow better. Your friends. Brownie Pack No. 12.” —B. E. H. 

Exhibitors in the school hobby display were excused from class on 
Friday afternoon to arrange their entries for the following Monday. 
“What are you doing? ” 1 asked Larry as he began packing up his exhibit 
of stuffed birds when the dismisssal bell rang. “The display isn’t until 
Monday.” “I know,” he said, “but they’re my brother’s, and I promised 
to bring them home tonight.” 

“But you’re supposed to show your hobby, not your brother’s,” I pro¬ 
tested, and he, in wide-eyed innocence, replied, “My hobby’s watching 
my brother stuff birds.” — Contributed by William Jensen 


By Ben Lucien Burman 


HE FOG came rolling off the 
Arctic ice like great twists 
of cotton-wool. In a 
moment our little plane plunged 
blindly into the smoky curtain. 
Mike, the neat-moustached, merry¬ 
eyed pilot, shifted the controls. “No 
use going on towards Tuk Tuk. 
We’ll try the Eskimo Whaling 
Station. Should be right below us if 
we can get through this soup.” 



“1 take things as they come in the 
North,” said Red, the jovial, un¬ 
shaven trapper who wias travelling 
with us. “After all, I’ve eaten my 
way through two dog teams.” 

We began circling our unseen 
goal. “They’re a wonderful people, 
the Eskimoes, if we live to see 
them,” commented Angus, the 
hearty government engineer, who 
somewhat resembled a fair-haired 
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bear. “There’s one runs a little 
store up here that can’t read or 
write. But he has a typewriter and 
he’s learnt to match the letters 
printed on the boxes shipped to him 
with the letters on his machine. So 
when he sends his order to the Hud¬ 
son’s Bay Company, he types out, 
‘2 boxes This Side Up,’ ‘3 boxes 
Made in England,’ and ‘i box 
Handle With Care.’ ” 

Suddenly, as we circled, a tiny 
hole appeared in the fog beneath us, 
and 1 caught a glimpse of water. 
Like a fish hawk after a trout, Mike 
was under the fog and we were 
coming down towards a wide river. 
This was the end of the delta of 
Canada’s great Mackenzie River, 
where it flows into the Arctic 
Ocean, one of the wildest, most 
deserted regions in the world. 

The plane settled lightly on the 
water, taxied past a dozen bleak 
tents strung along the bank, and 
touched land. We were about 200 
miles north of the Arctic Circle. 
Three or four smiling Eskimoes in 
brightly-coloured parkas hurried to 
make the lines fast. I saw at once 
why the place was called Whaling 
Station. Stretched along the water’s 
edge was what looked like a white 
whale, some 20 feet long, actually a 
type of enormous porpoise, just har¬ 
pooned in the adjoining bay. 
Groups of Eskimoes were chopping 
sections of the huge mammal into 
chunks and boiling the fat over an 
open fire. Here and there a child 
was eating muktuk, a portion of 


whale tail considered as delicious a 
delicacy as sweets. 

We strolled about the little settle¬ 
ment. Eskimo dogs wer^ on every 
hand, tied up near the tents, for the 
dog is the work-horse of the North, 
on whom all mobility in winter de¬ 
pends. When sea, rivers and lakes 
are frozen, an Eskimo will starve 
himself and his family to keep his 
dogs fed, for without them he can¬ 
not go out to his traps or hunt the 
polar bear and the caribou. I learned 
that the name Husky does not mean 
a particular sturdy breed of dog: 
“husky” is denied from the word 
“Eskimo.” The Eskimoes call them¬ 
selves, and are known among the 
Indians, as the Husky People. 

Wc went into one of the tents, 
barren of everything except a few 
scarred cooking utensils. A middle- 
aged Eskimo and his son sat on the 
ground, mending a fishing net. 
They stopped their work as we 
entered, and the young man’s pretty 
wife smilingly served us tea. 

At my request the father began to 
make some of the string figiAes 
for which the Eskimoes are famous. 
Their origin goes far back into Es¬ 
kimo history, so that they may be 
among the earliest forms of moving 
pictures known to man. Fascinated, 
I watched as he wove the string be¬ 
tween the fingers and thumbs of 
both hands like a cat’s cradle. In 
quick succession he produced a 
series of astonishing human and 
animal figures, and by deft manipu¬ 
lation caused the figures to move 






across the lacy network. “This is an 
old woman carrying firewood,” he 
announced through his son, who 
spoke English. “This is two boys 
being chased by a polar bear into 
their igloo. The first boy gets into 
the igloo, but the second boy the 
bear catches by his heel.” 

Other Eskimoes joined us and I 
listened to their legends of the 
North. I heard of the “white-out,” 
that curious unexplained phenome¬ 
non: even in bright sunshine you 
cannot see an object three feet before 
your face, and the icy earth seems to 
become a bluish-white dome, radiat¬ 
ing bluish light. I heard tales of in¬ 
credible hardship, of Eskimoes be¬ 
ing lost for days on drifting floes of 
ice, and compelled to burn mocca¬ 
sins, caribou robes and clothes be¬ 
cause they could find no fuel. 

“They’re really tough,” said Mike 
when we left. “One Eskimo de¬ 
veloped gangrene in his leg after it 
was frozen, and amputated the leg 
himself. He finally got back to his 
settlement and made himself a 
wooden leg. Not long after, he was 
caught in the Barrens where there 
wasn’t any dry w(X)d or moss, and 
he had to have kindling to make a 
blaze to keep warm by or he’d die. 
So he took his knife and cut chips 
off his wooden leg to start a fire.” 

The usually jovial Angus said 
solemnly, “It’s the hardest life any¬ 
where. I'here’s no word for comfixt 
in the Eskimo language. They don’t 
know what it means to be comfort¬ 
able. They haven’t any words for ‘I 


will,’ either. They just say, ‘I’ll do 
my best.’ The weather can be too 
unpredictable and too terrible. So 
they won’t make any promises. But 
in spite of everything, they’re 
happy.” 

Mike gave a quick look at the 
sky. He shook his head. “Can’t 
make Tuk Tuk today. We’ll have 
to go back home.” 

He checked his compass with un¬ 
usual care. “Good idea to be sure 
where you’re going,” he remarked. 
“We’re near the magnetic pole and 
your compass can be 45 degrees off.” 

Before long a settlement showed 
ahead in the delta of the river, a 
wide circle of rainbow-coloured 
buildings. It was Inuvik, from 
which we had started, the new capi¬ 
tal of the Arctic, the “Miracle of the 
North.” 

Here the Canadian (Government 
was building a small-scale metropo¬ 
lis to aid in developing the immense 
mineral resources that lie hidden 
under the surface of this Arctic wil¬ 
derness. In the town, newly-made 
streets showed in all directions, 
flanked by brilliantly hued dwell¬ 
ings and olficcs built high on piles. 
It was an entire town on stilts. Here 
and there long pipes were sending 
down steam to melt the perpetually 
frozen earth, so that more piles 
could be driven to support more 
new buildings. 

Beside each structure ran a great 
metal serpent called the Utilador, on 
which the town’s life depends in 
winter. In.cide this serpent’s metal 



skin, coming from a central power 
plant, are water pipes, sewage pipes 
and hot-water pipes for radiators 
—an ingenious triple combination. 
I’he heat from the pipes for the 
radiators keeps the water and sew¬ 
age from freezing. The Utilador 
surrounding the town reminded me 
of the barricades I had seen natives 
erect around their villages in Africa 
to keep out ihe lions. Here the in¬ 
habitants were keeping out a fiercer, 
more implacable enemy—the cold. 

Next morning, while Mike 
radioed Tuk Tuk about the 
weather, I chatted with two Royal 
Canadian Mounted Policemen 
standing near by. 

“They’re extraordinarily honest, 
most of the Eskimoes,” said one 
officer. “A few years ago 30 Eski¬ 
moes were caught in a blizzard. A 
young Eskimo was in charge of the 
party, and after they’d been fight¬ 
ing their way through the storm for 
a couple of days, his wife’s old 
mother said she couldn’t go any 
farther, and asked the others to 
leave her behind. This was the 
Eskimo custom, because if the 
others didn’t go on all of them were 
certain to die. The young man was 
very fond of the old woman and 
wouldn’t agree until he saw that 
there wasn’t any other way out. 
And then, as part of the Eskimo 
code, at her request he killed her so 
that she wouldn’t be left to the 
mercy of the wolves.” 

The officer puffed thoughtfully 
at a pipe. “Legally it was murder, 


so we sent a pliceman to find him. 
The young man admitted the kill¬ 
ing right away, and started back 
with ^e officer. On the way the 
policeman got pneumonia. The 
young Eskimo nursed him and 
saved his life, and after weeks of 
travel by sled brought the plice¬ 
man to headquarters—so that he 
himself could be tried for murder. 
The judge ruled that the Eskimo 
law came before the white man’s 
law, and so he was acquitted.” 

Mike appeared in the doorway of 
the plane. “There’s a chance of a 
break. Let’s try it,” he called. 

For mile after mile we spd 
through smoky obscurity. Suddenly 
we emerged into bright sunshine. 
Tuk Tuk showed ahead, the largest 
settlement for hundreds of miles 
along this section of the Arctic 
coast. But words like “largest” carry 




diifefent meanings here in this or the startling bushy hair of the 
lonely region than in the busy world Fiji Islanders, 
outside. The population of Tukto- Taking a young Eskimo as guidcj 
yaktuk is 12 white people and 250 I set out in a power canoe to visit 
Eskimoes. the Eskimoes living for the summer 

Mike brought the plane down along the wide bay. I sat in a tent 
towards the setdement in a slow with three old men, exchanging 
circle. “This is the end of the views of our worlds that were as 
world,” he said, “You wouldn’t different as though I had landed 
think it, but there are all kinds of from the moon. I asked the old men 
races mixed up here. The whalers if they would make string figures, 
have been coming round for genera- One patriarch in a faded parka 
tions, and they used to shanghai proved particularly expert, weaving 
crews wherever they could, even in similar figures to those I had seen 
the South Seas.” at the Whaling Station. Suddenly 

At the Hudson’s Bay Store, which he made a figure at which I looked 
was crowded with Eskimoes, 1 in astonishment, not trusting my 
could see the whaler’s influence, eyes until I heard the Eskimo guide 
Some were pink-cheeked and red- announce the title, “Old elephant.” 
dish-haired, resembling Englishmen It was a superb figure of one of the 
or Scotsmen, though they could not great-tusked animals I had known 
speak English: others had the m the jungles of Africa. But how 
darker faces of the Mediterranean, had it found its way here? 
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The young interpreter explained: said. “We’d better get out fast.** 
“He says he makes this elephant As we took off, below us on the 
since he was a boy, and his father shore half a dozen Eskimo men and 
makes it also and his father and women waved to us gaily. I thought 
many, many fathers before. Ever of the fierce cold and the deadly 
since there are Husky People.” wind and the other bitter hardships 

And then I realized that this was that these Eskimoes must endure, 
the figure of a mammoth that had And I reflected on the strange ways 
roamed this bleak tundra thousands of mankind. P'or here in perhaps the 
of years ago. I knew that bones of most cruel surroundings on earth 
the mammoth had been found in were some of the happiest people 
various parts of the area, and that alive. 

whole mammoths had been dis- Above us the aurora borealis be- 
covered frozen in the wastes of gan to flash brilliantly. The flicker- 
Siberia. ing rays swept back and forth in 

Whether the old man’s string swiftly changing patterns, like a 
figure was an impression made by ballet put on by a master showman, 
these relics on the mind of an imagi- And I realized why the Eskimoes 
native Eskimo a few centuries be- say they are the C^reat Spirits danc- 
fore, or whether 1 had come on some ing. No watcher of the eerie spec- 
prehistoric tribal memory and for a fade can escape the feeling of the 
moment pierced the veil of the Ice (rreat Unknown that touches man 
Age, I should never know, here on this emptiest section of our 

Mike came hurrying into the planet. It is a living symbol of the 
cabin. “Fog’s closing in again,” he mystery that is the North. 

Shock Treatment 

A BANKING executive almost fainted when he entered his office one 
morning. All 12 of the girls who operate the complicated banking 
machines under his supervision had come to work in maternity dresses— 
and the thought of training a dozen new girls all at once struck him like 
a sledge-hammer. As he was tottering towards the window ledge, the 12 
girls chorused, “April Fool!’’ —Herb c.^en 

Pride of Place 

The Swiss will go out of their way to make visitors happy, but in the 
small towns they are likely to call the fellow from the next town a damn 
foreigner. The story is told of the pieople of Ernen, an old village in the 
Valee de Conches, who refused to allow their gallows to be used for the 
execution of an outsider. “The gallows,” they explained, “is for us and 
our children.” —Holiday 



. There are still jobs to he done and services to be 
provided that could earn you a profit-—ij 
you were the right sort of man 


Conid Yon Start 


Your Own 
Business? 


H'l Kohl K 1 I I'Dt (.R ,i ! 

ORn i.hVhHni I Ml vvMS) toiul ot 

lellin^ ot .1 in,n> tor 

M'vt'f.t] \c,irs h,i(l hi’c. n eon 
fined in .i dungeon One dav a 
happ\ thought btriick him; he 
opened the window and elimbed 
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'^int IS leminded ot this stor\ hv 
the men who look tor some cm 
plo\(“r to gamble on them —when 
they are lilerallv surrounded b\ 
windows of opportunity which they 
never attempt to open and climb 
through. 

It has often been said that success¬ 
ful businesses are founded on ideas. 
Yes; but how to get an idea ? 

There is a practical way to go 
idea-hunting Look around you for 
some problem that needs solving or 
simplifying, for your immediate 


neight'ours, \our Lummunity, or 
Minie g'oup ot peijple with a special 
inietest, siah as a trade or profes¬ 
sion or hobbv group Wherever vou 
find such i problem, an idea for a 
business is hkelv to be lurking in the 
background. 

'l ears'ago a man by the name of 
I)ave\ observed that keeping trees 
trimmed and doctored wa.s a prob¬ 
lem to main home owners. On this 
problem he built a business which 
eventually grew into a recognized 
profession. 

Lawns are as universal a problem 
as trees. In many communities a 
profitable business might be worked 
up by a man who would attack 
lawns on a scientific basis, having 
soil analysed, testing seed and fer¬ 
tilizer, studying weed suppression, 
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aad supplying chemically correct 
topsoil. 

The man who wants to start his 
own business should ask himself 

Q uestions such as these: i. What do 
le people I know need? 2. What 
things do they have to do, but dis¬ 
like doing? 3. What new problems 
do they face? 4. What could I make 
or do that would save them time 
or money? 

Unfortunately, most men start the 
other way round. They ask them¬ 
selves, “What do I want to do?” 
They would do better to study the 
public’s needs and then employ 
their time and energy in catering to 
some of them. A new enterprise 
must gain a competitive advantage 
in at least one of seven ways: 

Make or do something better. 
Make or do something cheaper. 
Deliver or distribute it more 
economically. 

Package it more acceptably. 

Fit it more nearly to people’s 
needs or desires. 

Add a factor of greater timeliness 
or modernity. 

Serve with greater intelligence or 
a better spirit. 

Here are some of the most com¬ 
mon mistakes men make when they 
go into business. They plunge with¬ 
out first testing out their ideas; they 
under-price their goods or services; 
they fail to appreciate that it costs 
twice as much or more to sell and 
distribute an article or service as it 
does to produce it; they belittle their 
competition; they underestimate the 


time it will take to build a market; 
they start with too little money or 
too much money. 

Of these mistakes, tj;ie last is the 
most frequent cause of failure. Hav¬ 
ing plenty of capital leads to care¬ 
less use of funds and creates the 
habit of extravagance, which fore¬ 
dooms the most promising business 
in the world. 

Many men, explaining why they 
do not go into business for them¬ 
selves, say: “I’d start in a minute if 
I had the money.” 

This is a poor argument. There 
are nearly always investors who will 
risk at least a small stake on a man 
of good character and a reputation 
for industriousness who has a sound 
problem-solving idea. Further, a 
man must have the earnestness and 
conviction necessary to sell himself 
and his idea to someone or he is not 
likely to be able to sell his idea to the 
public. Moreover, plenty of prob¬ 
lem-solving businesses can be 
started on a shoestring; in fact, shoe¬ 
string starters are usually surer of 
success. 4 

But it takes more than a shoe¬ 
string of courage and faith and 
perseverance to keep the business 
going. Almost inevitably the day 
will come when the owner will 
stand looking out of the window, 
admitting grimly to himself that he 
made a mistake in starting the busi¬ 
ness, that he will have to call it 
quits. Perhaps it will be a wages bill 
he cannot meet. Perhaps the loss of 
an order vital to the business. Or a 


fvc. Or a strike. Or. a lawsuit. Or 
the ruin of a batch of costly 
material. 

That will be his hour of testing. 
If he comes through, he can derive 
two comforts. If it were not for 
these headache-hours he would have 
hundreds more competitors, for it is 
just these misfortunes which drive 
men out of businesses of their own. 
And he will have learnt that star¬ 
ing fear in the face is the quickest 
way to master the old she-devil and 
put her in irons. Running any busi¬ 
ness is a process of weathering a 
series of crises; but, having endured 
the frst few, a man presently finds 
himself snorting with war-horse 
satisfaction as he goes from one 
battle to the next. 

For the man who is really serious 
about starting a business of his own, 
here are five ways he can check his 
prospects of success: 

I. Is he thinking of starting a 
business merely to escape from a dis¬ 
tasteful job.'^ If so, he will probably 
not succeed. Successful businesses 
are built by men with a burning de¬ 
sire to be on their own because they 
have an idea they feel they must try 
out; or because they have conceived 
some problem-solving product or 
service which they are certain no 
one else in the world can put over 
quite as well as they can. 


2. Docs he expect to work less 
hard or have more freedom than in 
a job.? If so, he will suffer a rude 
shock, for he is likely to have to 
work much harder, and he will 
never have a sense of freedom from 
responsibility. But if he is the kind 
of man who is likely to make good 
on his own he will be so intensely 
interested in his enterprise that he 
won’t even know he is working. 

3. Does he habitually live beyond ' 
his income so that he is constantly 
in hot water financially.? If so, he 
does not have the knack for finance 
that is necessary to the running of a 
business. 

4. Docs he require the discipline 
of a superior to make him do the 
things he ought to do and keep 
regular business hours.? The man 
who cannot manage his own time 
and activities without compulsion is 
not likely to make good on his own. 

5. Docs he understand the simple 
rudiments of arithmetic.? Business 
is essentially a daily problem in 
arithmetic—of adding all the ex¬ 
penses and costs, and being able to 
subtract these from the selling price, 
pay taxes, and have a profit left. 

If you still think you’d like to go 
into business for yourself, find a 
problem to solve or simplify, or a 
definitely better way of doing some¬ 
thing—and go to it. 
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.///agazine illustrator James Montgomery Flagg’s cook once came into 
his studio and said, “About the potatoes for lunch, sir—will you have 
them in the jackets or in the nude.?’’ —Gerald Ueberman 


The first nation to develop an anti-missile system will have a tremendous 
military advaiitajje. The United States has spent millions on research and is 
now almost ready to test its first anti-missile missile—the Nike-^euf. Will it 
answer the West's dejrtui problem? 


Aiming High for a 


A s 1 M!'< K 1 I 1 r. lll.in s. R IlLlSl 
pur III ilMm.iU', tcrnis what 
kC’\(.r\ ini!n.ir\ planner 
knows- ifi( I);''-'.si li'.'R in the 
esl’s milit.i! ti nii-'Mi !> -iLis is the 
l.K k oi .1 il: if'K( ,'gainst rnissik s 
“Let's iiTKRMn'', " li' said, “that 
-sonu Hint in the iir\i tew moiillis 
Piesultnt k'luads .ui^etits Khrush 

I 

Llies s insiiiiio!! ' I ' isit MoseiJW 
As ihe\ sit JialUM,^ in tlie Krernhn, 
Khruslu'lu V sniih s .intl s. s, ‘1 ha\(' 
a sptual sho'A ha \ou ' And he 
duks on a television set 

“‘Mil th( Rarruliatka I’eiiinsula 
the othc-r suit ol .Siberia.' Khrush 
lIk s explains, ‘n’-, IsRs launtlKd 
.111 K'LM 'inniiits it;o I; is 
.iiJiK'd at Moscow and .shoulti arine 
ill about one rniiuitc. Now watch 
the screen and y<^ti can see our new 
anti-missile missile intercept it.’ 
Suddenly the missile appears on the 
screen, up goes the anti-missile mis¬ 
sile and— hangl —no more missile. 

Iwihs H\m« ami Wiiii\si Ndw^kd .ik 
cililiii', ..fl the -XtiKriv.III iii.it,M/ine, Mutilo 
and kocl^eis 


Bs I\Mi s H^ar an n Wii mam Howard 

“Khrusluhev smiles amiably and 
waddles over to a wall map of the 
world He draws a circle round 
Berlin, round Turkey and the Mid¬ 
dle h'ast, round South Korea and 
jap.in ‘I think that you and I can 
do much business now,’ he says ” 

I'nK West today does lie naked bc- 
lore the po.s.sibility of an all-out 
nucle.ir attack by Soviet ICBM’s— 
intcrtontinental ballistic missiles, 
riuir onlv present defence is the 
.ibihtv to counter-attack with bomb¬ 
ers and missiles. This is what mili- 
tar\ men have called deterrent 
strength, based on the belief th^it 
the Russians would not dare attack 
ior kar ol the consetjuenccs. But il 
the Russians were to develop an ef¬ 
fective anti-missile missile, the feat 
would decisively swing the world 
balance of power. 

Therefore, among the West’s 
military men there is little question 
of the critical importance of an 

elTective rnis.sile defence system, But 

/ 

the key word is “effective?’ The 
technical problems of developing 
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MISSILE KILLER 


some means of combating missiles 
<ire staggering. For the last six years 
U S. Defence Department research 
has pursued a number of ideas that 
appear to be borrowed Irom science 
fiction. Among them; ultra-high- 
powered radio beams to incinerate 
incoming warheads; a technique for 
throwing clouds of minute particles 
in the wav of missiles to destroy 
them by friction; mis.silc-packmg 
satellites, which could shofit down 
enemy K'HM’sas theyare launched; 
a magnetic shield, which would re¬ 
pel warheads. In all, more than 
300 million dollars has been spent 
exploring such exotic studies—with 
discouraging results. 

At the same time, the United 
States has invested more than 1,000 
million dollars in an anti-missile 
missile, the U.S Army’s Nike-Zeus. 
The Zeus is designed to detect and 
destroy an incoming warhead with¬ 
in the last three minutes of flight— 
while the warhead is about 100 to 
200 miles in space and practically 
overhead. 

Bitter arguments have raged 
around the Zeus in‘military and 



government circles. Its proponents 
contend that it is the only possible 
answer to the ICBM. Its opponents 
reply that it would be a fantastically 
cjmcnsive contraption of limited 
effectiveness. Fortunately, a great 
deal of the controversy will be re¬ 
solved this year when Zeus is actu¬ 
ally tested against an ICBM. A 
series of i8 Atlas ICBM’s will be 
fired into the south-west Pacific. 
Zeus missiles, based in underground 
shafts of a 90-million-dollar instal¬ 
lation on Kwajalcin atoll, will try 
to intercept them. 

Zeus depends mostly upon radar 
to perform its mission, and this is 
the source of one of the gravest 
technical doubts about it. For the 
Zeus radar must perform with great 
precision at a range exceeding 1,000 
miles. Until now, the maximum air- 
defence radar range has been 400 to 
500 miles—developed to enable de¬ 
fence missiles to intercept large and 
relatively slow-moving aircraft. In 
contrast, Zeus’s radar must pick up 
an eight-foot warhead moving at 
17,000 miles per hour! 

The scientists contend that they 
now have a system which will work. 
Many of the basic parts of the Zeus 
system have been proved in tests in 
progress at missile ranges for some 
three years. This has given the U.S. 
Army a glow of confidence, but a 
look at the huge system being 
assembled on Kwajalcin explains 
some of the misgivings of the 
critics. Here is a close-up of some of 
the major parts: 


Acquisition radar, tnis inftttj- 
ment must be able to sweep the skies 
at a radius of more than 1,000 miles. 
And it must be capable of detecting 
and fixing the position and angle of 
descent of many incoming war¬ 
heads at the same time. Its trans¬ 
mitter, the size of a cricket table, 
is powered by more than 50 million 
watts. 

The radar’s receiver looks like an 
igloo. It is a hemisphere—80 feet in 
diameter—made of plastic foam im¬ 
pregnated with slivers of metal. 
The transmitter and receiver are 
coupled to a huge computer and 
data-reduction centre that has but 
20 seconds to produce an exact 
reading on an incoming missile. 
This information is then passed 
instantly to the other radars in the 
system. 

Discrimination radar. Still in the 
research stage, this radar is intended 
to tell in a matter of seconds 
whether there are any decoys—and 
to separate real nuclear warheads 
from possible fake ones in a mass 
attack. This in principle would fte 
done by shuffling radar information 
through several “screens” in the 
computers—something like grading 
potatoes. 

Target-track radar. When an in¬ 
coming warhead is identified as a 
target and positioned, the data arc 
transmitted to a tracking radar in a 
Zeus missile battery. This radar 
locks on to one warhead and feeds 
a running account of its speed and 
position—^in thousandths of a 



Mn andtfair comp^fx^, 
which automatically assigns a Zeus 
missile for the kill. In adoition, the 
computer acts as the vital link to a 
fourth radar which tracks the Zeus 
in flight and guides it to the inter¬ 
cept point. The computers devel¬ 
oped for this system are capable of 
200,000 arithmetic calculations per 
second. 

The missile. In contrast to the 
rest of the system, the Zeus missile 
is a model of simplicity. It is a 
solid-fuelled, three-stage rocket 
measuring 43^ feet overall. The 
first stage is practically a huge stick 
of dynamite. It burns for only five 
or six seconds, generating an explo¬ 
sive half-million pounds of thrust to 
hurl the missile 30,000 feet into the 
air. The second stage then cuts in 
and within a minute boosts the 
third stage to an altitude of over 
100 miles. (Zeus is designed to 
travel at more than 7,000 m.p.h. and 
is covered with a special plastic coat 
to keep it from being burned up by 
friction as it passes through the 
atmosphere.) On the third stage are 
four small winglike “canards,” 
which emit jets of hot gas to steer 
it. The thircl stage also has a solid- 
fuelled motor to push it another 50 
to TOO miles. 

From the moment the acquisition 
radar first picks up a warhead until 
interception, the elapsed time is 
about three minutes. Millions of 
computations must be made in this 
time; so from start to finish Zeus is 
completely automatic. The men 


Who watch the*c6niol^, i9ie itivriii 
dials and blinking lights will h 
able only to stop the system. Bu 
they can do this at any point simple 
by pushing a button. 

Zeus is not designed to intercep 
a warhead head-on in “bullet-to 
bullet” fashion. Instead, the Zeua 
third stage carries a relatively smal 
nuclear bomb which explodes in d« 
path of the approaching warhead 
The enemy warhead is not CX' 
ploded; it is rendered ineffective 
Precisely how is a closely guarded 
secret. It is also a critical sore point 
since it means deliberately setting 
off a number of nuclear explosion! 
directly over American cities. Th« 
military reply is: not only would 
the explosions be small, but the) 
would be well out in space and 
would produce only very minor 
radioactive fall-out—insignificant 
compared to the damage that would 
result from one high-yield enemy 
warhead. 

Plans for deploying Zeus defence 
systems around the United States 
arc still in a state of flux—chiefly 
because of the cost. It could be 
enormous, depending on how many 
units are bought. The cost of one 
suggested system was estimated at 
15,000 million dollars. The estimate 
has now been pared down, through 
technical advances, to about 8,000 
million dollars. 

This plan would protect about ^ 
per cent of the United States, in*^ 
eluding large cities and U.S. ICBM, 
and bomber bases. Another plan 
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would leave the cities undefended 
and put a Zeus umbrella only 
around the ICBM and bomber 
bases. This would reduce the cost 
still more. 

The money argument, mi.xed 
with technical doubts, has stymied 
any deployment plan. Although the 
Army asked the Eisenhower admin¬ 
istration to begin production of 
Zeus in 1959, the White House re¬ 
jected the proposal on the grounds 
that the gamble looked too big 

Then, in the last months of the 
Eisenhower administration, Dr. 
Richard Morse, civilian head of re¬ 
search and development in the 
Army, established a special Zeus 
study committee that included 
representatives of the offices of both 
Dr. Herbert York, U.S. Defence 
Department director of research and 
engineering, and Dr. George Kistia- 
kowsky, President Eisenhower’s 
science adviser The committee’s 
goal: to determine whether Zeus 
could and should be put into pro¬ 
duction. Committee members 
studied the entire programme. 
They noted that many of the tech¬ 
nical problems had been solved. 
They particularly noted the latest 
intelligence reports which stated 
positively that the Russians were 
working on an anti-missile missile. 
The committee, therefore, recom¬ 
mended that Zeus production be 
started immediately on a limited 
basis. The cost: about 170 million 
dollars. 

The recommendation came too 


late for action by the Eisenhower 
administration, and the decision 
was passed to the Kennedy adminis¬ 
tration. Zeus underwent study by a 
new technical team headed by Dr. 
Jerome Wiesner, President Ken¬ 
nedy’s top scientific adviser. Early 
last spring the Kennedy adminis¬ 
tration made its decision—not to 
start Zeus production until the mis¬ 
sile proved its worth at Kwajalein. 

Last autumn, when Russia broke 
the moratorium on nuclear testing, 
there were strong indications that, 
among other weapons, the Russians 
tested warheads for an anti-missile 
missile. And Soviet Defence Minis¬ 
ter Rodion Malinovsky boasted 
openly that Russia had an anti-mis¬ 
sile missile already developed. 

Congressional and public pressure 
in support of Zeus increa.sed. 
Again the Kennedy admini.stration 
considered ordering limited produc¬ 
tion of the missile. But again the de¬ 
cision was to await the final tests at 
Kwajalein. 

The wisdom of the decision to de¬ 
lay production for so long—a dela^ 
that means the earliest that Zeus 
batteries can be deployed is 1965— 
will be determined later this year in 
the empty reaches of the Pacific. 
When the huge Atlases roar from 
Vandenberg Base and, less than half 
an hour later, when Zeus missiles 
streak upwards from Kwajalein, the 
judgement will be rendered. 

Then the experts will know if 
Zeus can provide an effective de¬ 
fence against missiles. 




Harpo Tells a Story 


By Hari'o Marx with Rowland Barber 

/"/N THE HOUSE HI Bcvcfly Hills, housc was selcloiTi without thc sound 
California, where our four of music or laughter or questions 
children grew up, living condi- being asked or stories being told, 
tions were a few thousand times One of our kids’ favourite stories 
improved over thc old tenement in was about how they came to be 
New York’s East 93rd Street we adopted. The\ used to sit round 
Marx Brothers called home. But mv Susan and me on the bedroom 
mother and father would have ap- floor in their pyjamas while we 
proved of the way my wife Susan told “The Story,’’ as we came to 
and I ran our place in California, call it. We played it for suspense 
Like the East Side tenement, our and how they loved it! 

Condented from ' Harpo Speaks!" O 1961 by Harpo Marx and Rowland Barber, 57 

and published by Gollancz, London 








was the same kind 6f lather as I Arthur aftcl' Minnie* 


was a harpist—I played by ear. And 
I’ve been lucky on both scores. The 
harp has given me a decent living, 
ancf my children have given me 
more pleasure than I ever thought 
possible. Billy, Alex, Jimmy and 
Minnie have turned out to be 
healthy, inquisitive children with 
minds of their own. I’m proud of 
them. 

Susan, an only child who never 
had any roots, and I, a lone wolf 
who got married 20 years too late, 
were adopted by the kids as much 
as they were by us. We decided that 
we would tell them that they were 
adopted as soon as they could under¬ 
stand any speech. We’d seen some 
pretty sad cases where parents kept 
putting off telling their adopted 
children the truth; and the kids, 
told too late, were full of resentment 


added to the Marx household. Each 
came to us as a baby. We started 
telling the kids where they had 
come from, in the form of a true- 
adventure bed-time story, when 
Alex was two and Jimmy and Min¬ 
nie were scarcely a year old. By the 
time they were four and three they 
couldn’t go to bed without hearing 
The Story. 

“Poor, poor Billy,” Susan would 
begin, “growing up sad and lonely, 
with no little brother to play with.” 
Alex’s eyes would be glittering, be¬ 
cause he knew he was coming. “We 
had to find a litde brother for Billy 
—not just any little brother, but the 
right one, whose name would be 
Alex and who would have yellow 
hair and pink cheeks. Well, we 
looked at this baby boy and that one, 
but no—not one of them was Alex. 


and a feeling of being unwanted. In Then one day Dr. Hirshfeld phon- 
our case, since we were all an ed and said, ‘I think I know where 


adopted family, we had equal 
amounts of gratitude and respect 
mixed in with our love for one 
another. 

Billy was 14 months old when he 
joined the family, and by the time 
he had learnt to talk he knew all 


you can find him! ’ So Daddy and I 
packed our suitcase and got on to a 
train and travelled all day and all 
night to the place that Dr. HirshfMd 
had told us about. There they 
showed us a little boy. We looked 
at him-” 


about that “someplace else” he had 
come from. He accepted it as a fact 
of life, like learning that the sun 
went down at night, and that 
Mummy loved Daddy and they both 
loved Billy. 

In the autumn of 1943 we brought 
home our second son, whom we 
named Alexander. In 1944 James 


Susan would pause for effect. Alex 
would be shivering from the terrible 
suspense. 

“—and what do you think ? It was 
Alex! We bundled him up and took 
him home on the train with us, and 
Billy had his little brother, so he 
wasn’t sad and lonely any more.” 

Alex would smile with relief. 



Ix^' ^nd-f it 
Jimmy’s turn to hold his breath. 

“But Billy was six years older 
than Baby Alex, and he would run 
out to play with the older boys, and 
now Alex was going to be sad and 
lonely if he didn’t have a little 
brother. So we began looking and 
looking for a little brother for Alex 
—the right one, whose name would 
be Jimmy, and who would have 
bright, shiny brown eyes. Well, we 
hunted everywhere. We began to 
think we should never find Jimmy. 
Then one da> Dr Hirshfeld phoned 
and said, ‘Tve heard about a baby 
boy, and 1 think he’s the one you’re 
looking for ’ So Daddy and I got on 
the train, and this time we rode 
three days and three nights, and we 
got off the train and rushed over 
and they showed us this baby, and 
oh, my goodness-’’ 

Susan would shake her head. 
Jimmy would bt biting his lip, his 
hands clenching and unclenching 

“—It wasn’t our Jimmy. We 
started to leave, and then they said, 
‘Maybe we showed you the wrong 
one. Maybe this is the one.’ And 
what do you know! It was Jimmy ^ ’’ 

Jimmy would smile and clap to 
hear that he had been found at 
last, but Minnie would be beside 
herself waiting to hear the end of 
the story. 

This IS where I usually took over. 
“Alex had his little brother,’* I 
would begin, “but what Alex and 
Jimmy wanted now more than any¬ 
thing else m the world was-’’ 


*'A hahy ststerl^* Mitmic would" 

whisper breathlessly. 

“—a baby sister. Not just any old 
baby sister, but a little doll named 
Minnie, who was happy and gay 
and who wanted three brothers just 
as much as they wanted her. Well, 
It’s not easy, you know, to find a 
baby girl like that We hunted and 
hunted, but we couldn’t find Min¬ 
nie. Then one day Dr. Hirshfeld 
phoned and said, ‘Hurry over, fasti 
I think I’ve found her*’ So Mom " 
and I hurried over, and Dr Hirsh- 
teld showed us this little girl. And 
what do you know* It wasn’t Min¬ 
nie at all.’’ 

Minnie would stuff her hand in 
her mouth so she wouldn’t blurt out 
the ending. 

“So we came home, feeling .sad, 
and told Alex and Jimmy we hadn’t 
found their sister, and maybe we 
never could. Then one day Aunt 
Gracie Burns rang us up all the way 
from New York City, and said, 

‘I think I’ve found your girH She’s 
a little doll, happy and gay,’ and we 
said ‘Yes* That sounds like our 
Minnie.’ 

“Well, we were in such a hurry 
that we told them to bring Minnie 
to us on a plane. And the very next 
day a nurse got off the plane with 
the little girl But the minute wc 
looked at her, she began to cry and 
yell, and her face got red and she 
wasn’t happy or gay at all. ‘You’ll^ 
have to take her back on the plane,’ 
we said. ‘This isn’t Minnie.’ But 
then do you know what happened 
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Minnie’s eyes would be shut tight. 

“Whni happened was that the 
little girl fell fast asleep, she was so 
tired from the long plane trip. And 
I looked at her, and in her sleep she 
was smiling a happy and gay smile. 
I yelled, ‘Hey, Mom ! It is her, after 
all! It’s Minnie ’ ’ ” 

Now that all of them had been 
found, they had something wonder¬ 
ful to take to bed with them and 
dream abfiut, and there wa.s seldom 
any squawk when the lights went 
out. 

In fact, long after they outgrew 
bed-time stones, Ale.x, Jimmy and 
Minnie would ask us to tell them 
The Sloiv at least once a week. Hv 
then, of course. Hill—no longer 
“Ihlly”—had gone off to university. 

.Alex w.is about 12 when one day 
he came to me while I w'as [ilaying 
the harp. He looked troubled. I 
asked him what was eating him. 


“Oh, nothing, Dad,” he said. 

I reminded him of a rule in our 
house: If he had something to say, 
out with it. •’ 

“Well, Dad,” he said, “we’ve 
been talking about The Story, Jim¬ 
my and Minnie and me. And, well, 
there’s something none of us has 
cvci said to you that we ought to 
have. And we voted I should come 
and say it.’’ 

My heart was in my throat. May¬ 
be the truth was coming out after all 
these years. Maybe we’d made a big 
mistake, told the kids too much, too 
soon. I said, “What is it vou want 
to .s.iv, Alex.^’’ 

He finally got up the courage to 
look straight at me. He took a deep 
breath .ind .said, “Thanks. Thanks 
for adopting us.” 

My heart went back to where 
It belonged, and it’s stayed there 
ever si neei 


Have Toil Heard . , . 

. . . about the new scent with a secret ingredient—it niake.s a man think 
he can support a wile. • c;. i). 

. . . about the .American who bought a towing truck—and got a contract 
w'lth a drive in cinema as the bouncer. --L. j B 

. . . about the watering can w'lthout a bottom -for people who have 
artificial flowers. —j. Tt. 

. . . about the cowardly counterfeiter—he still has the first bank-note he 

J 

ever made. —J. s S. 

. . . about mint-flavoured shoes—for government officials who keep 
pulling their foot in their mouth. —K. M. 


. . . about the wrist watch without numerals on the dial—for the man 
who doesn’t care what time it is. —B. V. 
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Sown AhTtR we were married, my hus¬ 
band and I met a young clinical psy¬ 
chologist who liked to practise giving 
psychology tests to his acquaintances. 
True to the ethics of his profession, 
he never told any of us our scores. 
Later we became good friends with 
him and his wife. 

When their first baby was born, 
they asked if we would mind being 
named in their wills as the child’s 
guardians in case ol their death. I was 
deeply moved by their request, but my 
husband’s reaction was more down-to- 
earth. “At last,” he said, “we know 
how those tests turned out!” 

- -Mrs R. D. Tiicomb 

To MY iRiLNo’s astonishment, a police 
car pulled up at her house, and her 
elderly grandlathcr got out. The 
policeman explained that the old 
gentleman had been lost in the park 
and had asked for help. 

“Why, Grandfather,” my friend 
said, “you’ve been going there for 40 
years. How could you get lost.?” 

The old man smiled slyly. “Wasn’t 
exactly lost,” he admitted. “I just got 
tired of walking.” —c. H 

A CLOSE friend of mine retired from 
a successful business career in his early 
40’s to enter the Church. When I 


visited his theological college, 1 noticed 
that he was older than most of the 
other students and seemed to be the 
only one who wore a clerical collar. 

“Oh, the others all have them,” he 
cxplaineti. “But they usually wear 
them only when they ha\e to appear 
m court to answer a iraflic summons.” 

!•' J.A\'R1N('I' 

L■\(.hKI.^ 1 .inswcred the telephone, 
and he.irt! a male \oice ask “Is .Susie 
there'” 

‘Tm sonv,” I said “You must have 
the wrong ruimbei.” 

There was a j^ause, then the caller 
.said tentatively, “Liz'” 

1 assured him that was my name. 

“Oh,” he said after another awk 
ward silence, “you were next on my 
list.” - t- f 

A voi'S’o woman came to me to ha\e 
an impacted wisdom Kjoih removed. 
Everything went smoothly: the local 
anaesthetic was effective, the extrac¬ 
tion quick and efficient, the patient 
relaxed, soothed by the background 
music in my modern surgery. Then 
suddenly I noticed tears in the 
patient’s eyes. 

“Are you in pain' ” i asked, puzzled 
and concerned. 

“Oh, no,” she said. “It’s that tune. 
It always makes me cry 1 ” —J Jorda.n 

6 / 



We live in the midst of a host of unseen 
enemies, all trying to overwhelm us. Witness the 
endless, silent warfare between the microbial 
invaders and your own defence forces 


WHEN 

YOUR BODY 

FIGHTS INFECTION 


By J. D. Ratcliff 


o MATTER how Well you 
may have been feeling, 
it’s quite possible that 
in the past few days 
you have had tubercu¬ 
losis, pneumonia, tetanus and 
enough other diseases to kill you a 
dozen times over. Potential trouble¬ 
makers lurk in and around the body 
at all times. They do not overwhelm 
us because the body’s tough and 
vigilant defenders are constantly on 
guard against the fires of infection. 

What is infectionIt is what the 
word implies; microbes have estab¬ 
lished a beach-head in the body and 
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are about to launch an offensive. 
Consider, for example, what may 
happen when you step on a nail or 
cut your finger and do not clea^i 
the wound properly. 

Always present on your skin is a 
formidable enemy—the staphylo¬ 
coccus. Little bacteria occurring in 
grape-like clusters, the staphylococci 
are ever seeking to gain admittance 
to the dark, moist environment be¬ 
neath the surface. When they suc¬ 
ceed, the stage is set for battle, and 
the savage fighting that follows 
dwarfs in scope and complexity any 
of man’s own warfare. 


Condensed from Family Doctor, published by the British Medical Association 





bncc established on their tenu¬ 
ous beach-head the staphylococci 
work fast, making their own re¬ 
inforcements. Every half-hour or so, 
each enemy globule divides into 
two. Half an hour later the two new 
organisms reproduce. The poten¬ 
tialities are dizzying: a single bac¬ 
terium could have millions of 
descendants in 15 hours 1 It’s up to 
the body’s defence forces to prevent 
the invaders from multiplying at 
such a rate. 

When the alarm sounds, capil¬ 
laries in the infected area dilate— 
their walls thus becoming porous 
enough to permit bacteria-destroy- 
ing phagocytes (white blood cells) 
to move out into infcr-cellular 
spaces. The phagocytes have vora¬ 
cious appetites; they wrap them¬ 
selves round as many as a dozen 
invaders at a time and digest them. 

By some means, possibly chemi¬ 
cal, the whole body is alerted to the 
danger. Cells in distant parts— 
such as liver, spleen and bone mar¬ 
row—start manufacturing anti¬ 
bodies, mysterious chemicals that 
appear to attach themselves to 
bacterial cells and render them 
harmless. 

There is a lock-and-key relation¬ 
ship—one particular antibody fitting 
one particular variety of microbe. 
No one knows precisely how the 
body fashions exactly the right kind 
of antibody, but it appears magically 
in time of need and is transported- 
by the blood stream to the area of 
the all-out attack. * 


The body now faces an omniprc$>^ 
ent danger. If the bacteria advance ^ 
from their beach-head, the infection 
can swifdy seed itself in other parts;, 
of the body; it can attack even the 
blood itself and cause a raging 
blood poisoning that may kill in 24 
hours. Hence the beach-head must 
be walled off. 

Meanwhile, however, the staphs 
have been employing effective 
counter-measures. Their casualties 
are staggering, but even the dead 
staphs are dangerous, for, as they 
decompose, they liberate fearsome 
toxins capable of killing adjacent 
body cells and phagocytes. 

Outwardly, evidence of the strug¬ 
gle becomes visible. The area be¬ 
comes .swollen from the casualties 
within, and [)ainful from pressure 
on tiny nerves. Still the battle rages. 
On each side fresh reinforcements , 
are brought up behind the countless 
millions of dead and dying. It is a 
war of extermination. Every single , 
bacterium must bg destroyed. For¬ 
tunately, the body is usually equal 
to the task. In the course of an aver¬ 
age lifetime it fights and wins count¬ 
less battles against many different 
kinds of infection. 

The main types of infective agents ■ 
are bacteria, viruses and protozoa. 
Look at the bacteria first. We think . 
of them as “bugs,” minute animals. 
Actually, they are single-celled, 
plants, the earth’s most primitivc.i. 
vegetation which, over millions of ; 
years, have invaded and adapted 
themselves to higher life forms. 





TH£ READEH'^ DIGEST 


Some varieties have even learnt to 
live amicably with animals and 
men. Our intestines, for example, 
teem with a fantastic population of 
useful microbial residents, some of 
which manufacture essential vita¬ 
mins. Over half the bulk of laecal 
material is composed f)f dead mi 
crobes. 

In adapting themselves to man, 
many bacteria became highly spe¬ 
cific. Crerms that cause meningitis 
may be relatively harmless in the 
intestine but savage ficstroyers of 
tissues in the brain and spinal cord. 
A common strLptococctis is a peace¬ 
ful inhabitant of the mouth, but if it 
can mak<' its vv;i\ lo the heart it can 
produce an mteaion that in pre- 
penicillin da\s was fatal Sf)me bac¬ 
teria can cause trouble almost anv 
where, 'rinis, the staph\lotocci 
cause bolls on the skin, a vicious 
pneumonia in the lungs, a deadlv 
type of meningitis in the brain, and 
blood poisoning. 

7 ’h(' toxins that b.icteria gener¬ 
ate are chemica!l\ similar to snake 
venoms, and some are f.int.istiLallv 
lethal. The one [produced bv the 
botulinus, the deadly food-poison¬ 
ing bacterium, is perhaps the most 
poisonous stuff on earth. As little as 
three-millionths of an ounce is suffi¬ 
cient to kill a man. Whereas some 
bacteria liberate these toxins only 
when they die, others, such as the 
diphtheria and tetanus bacilli, spew 
out their lethal juices continuously. 

At times, bacteria kill by causing 
mechanical damage. In pneumonia, 


for example, they lodge in tiny air 
spaces within the lung—dark, moist 
corners ideal for reproduction. As 
the body’scapillarics dilate to release 
phagocytes, they also release blood 
lluids, gradually filling the air 
.s[)aces. TTc normally spongy lung 
becomes hard and unyielding. If 
enough air spaces are filled, the vic¬ 
tim suffocates—in effect, drowning 
in his cjwn juices. 

In the face of bacterial threats the 
body has a variety of defence meas¬ 
ures. For each tcjxin secreted by 
microbes, the btHly manufactures an 
anti-lo.xin which acts as a chemical 
neutrali/er. Against tuberculosis, 
tor example, the body has a fascin¬ 
ating detcnce. Once the TB bacilli 
lodge in lung.s and multiply to a 
fioiru where thev become a threat, 
the body builds a capsule of fibrous 
tissue round the danger spot. Calci¬ 
um IS often deposited in the fibrous 
tissue, literallv building a stone wall 
.iround the threatened area. X-ray 
films show that most adults have 
such calcified areas in their lu§gs 
- tiiu scars of battles fought and 
won. 

The viruses, which are about as 
prevalent as bacteria, are infinitely 
smaller. Virtually all are beyond the 
reach of optical microscopes and can 
be seen only with electron micro¬ 
scopes. 

They appear to occupy a mar¬ 
ginal position between living and 
non-living things. Some can be 
crystallized and placed in bottles 
to remain quiescent for years. On 
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contact with living tissue they 
start reproducing, opening a whole 
Pandora's box full of assorted mis¬ 
ery : polio, yellow fever, measles, 
mump%, flu and colds. 

Whereas bacteria harm us by the 
poison they manufacture, viruses 
assault body cells directly. Appar¬ 
ently they secrete an enzyme which 
dissolves a chink in the cell wall. 
Once inside the cell, thev start con¬ 
suming food meant for eellular 
nourishment. Thev reproduce pro- 
Jigiouslv, eat themselves our of 
house .ind home, then abaruKin the 
dead or dying cell and move on to 
.iltack another. 

Hecause of their mode ol attack, 
viruses have an enormour. advantage 
over bacteria. Living inside cells, 
thev are largelv immune from at 
tack bv the body's natural protective 
forces—or bv sulpha drugs and 
antibkjtics. Yet thev have one point 
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of vulnerability : when they migrate 
from a destroyed cell to a new point 
of attack, they can be thwarted by 
antibodies ciiciilaling in the blood. 

Protozoa, the third great cl.i.ss of 
infection-[>rodiu ers, arc minute, sin¬ 
gle-celled animals - some even have 
nidi men tar\ digestive and repro¬ 
ductive .ipparatLis. Thev cause such 
ills as Alnc.in sleiping sickness, 
m.ilana .itul amoebu dvsenierv. 

d’fi.K (he human laLC has m.in- 
aged to survive m the f.ice ot con¬ 
stant attack bv its hosts of enemies 
IS a tribute to the body’s alert and 
marvellous ['rotective devices, which 
h.iv(’ rsoKcd over the centuries. 
\nd now, on die rare occ.isions 
vvlu'ti mu robes gel the upper hand, 
we hav; an increasing .irsenal of 
.Hill toxins, vaKtnes, siilfiha drugs 
,ind aniibioiics vahi.ible vveafions 
to aid ihe bodv m its neviT ending 
war against intiction. 



Scripture Lessons 


Brooks Hais, the U..S. Si.He 1 )cpJrllncn^’^ Vssisi.ini Stcreiar) lor ('on 
grcssional Relations, recently sugge,sted that Secretary l.)can Rusk should 
personally handle a particular problem. Rusk dernurjed, s:i\ingthat a siafT 
member could take care of it. But Hays in.sisted. “Mr. Secretary,’’ he said, 
“I’d like to remind you of this quotation from the Bible: ‘When Jacob 
leaned on his staff he died.’ ’’ — Jerry Kiuttz 


When my husband, a clergyman, called at the home of one of his 
parishioners, he found the father ot the household busilv clearing the 
garden of the Uiys and bicycles used bv his small childien cluiingfhc day. 
“.Since I’ve been married,” he said, “I’ve learned the true meaning of 
those words in the Bible, ‘When I became a man I put away childish 

things.’ ” — Contributed bv Mrs Jack Lindens 



Dramatic discoveries promise a rags-to-richcs rise 
for this ancient and impoverished kingdom 


LIBYXS 
Fantastic 
Jackpot in Oil 

By James Winchester 

NE DAY last October, 
Libya’s 73'year-old King 
Idris presided over a joyful 
ceremony at the newly-built port of 
Marsa cl Brega on the Mediterra¬ 
nean. As he opened a pipeline valve, 
a Libyan radio announcer shouted 
into his microphone, “It’s here 1 It’s 
here! The black gold is flowing!” 

For poverty-stricken, diseased 
and largely illiterate Libya, it was a 
momentous event. Pumped to the 
coast from the heart of the desert, 
the country’s first crude oil was 
on its way to foreign markets. A 
tremendous gamble was paying off. 

Today Libya is the world’s most 
promising source of oil. Twenty- 
one foreign oil companies—14 of 
them American, others British, 
Dutch, French, German and Italian- 
—have moved into the ancient king¬ 
dom. So far, they have drilled more 
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than 300 wells, approximately 150 
of them successful. Pools of oil ap¬ 
proaching the total capacity of all 
those in Texas have been tapped in 
II different areas; yet the surface of 
Libya’s great desert is hardly 
scratched. Libya’s oil production 
will exceed 200,000 barrels a day by 
the end of 1962 and an estimated 
one million a day'by 1967—a rate 
close to that of the present flow from 
Iraq. 

When I landed at Tripoli’s bus¬ 
tling international airport recendy, 
the first thing I saw was scores of 
oil-company planes. Driving into 
the city, I watched bulldozers rip¬ 
ping apart the land along the tree- 
bordered highway for new suburban 
estates—complete with supermarkets 
—to house the swelling influx 
of oil-company workers and their 
families. On the outskirts of town^ 
oilfield warehouses and supply 
yards stood shoulder to shoulder. 
Docks were jammed with ships 
packed with materials and machines 
for the oilmen. 

As we sat one night on the terrace 
of Tripoli’s Uaddan Hotel, an oil¬ 
man said to me, “What particularly 
excites us is that many of the big 
discoveries are located only 100 
miles from the Mediterranean, and 
that’s a relatively short, inexpensive 
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pipeline haul. We can ship a barrel 
of oil from Libya to London for just 
over half the cost of shipping it from 
the Middle East.” 

The Libyan discovery could help 
release Western Europe from its 
dependence on the flow of oil from 
the Middle East—^a flow that might 
be disrupted at any time by war or 
political realignment. Libyan ship¬ 
ments would be unaffected by the 
closing of the Suez Canal or by 
sabotage of pipelines through other 
Arab countries. 

Interest in Libya as a possible 
source of oil was born in 1947, when 
thick sections of long-buried marine 


sediments were found by geologists. > 
At various times in history, much of 
Libya was covered by water. In 
these waters swam millions of tiny 
sea creatures. When the waters re¬ 
ceded, these animals were left be¬ 
hind, mixed with mud and sand. 
With the passage of countless years 
and the accumulation of crushing 
tons of surface soil, the sea creatures 
turned into petroleum, a word 
which means, literally, rock oil. 
That is how nature endowed Libya 
with its rich, raw energy. 

It was not until 1955, after the 
discovery of oil in the Sahara Des¬ 
ert in Algeria to the west, that Libya 
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granted concessions to outsiders for 
exploration and drilling. Dozens of 
seismograph crews, travelling in 
Land Rovers and navigating by 
compass, began to criss-cross the 
roadless land. Distances to be recon¬ 
noitred were vast. The concessions 
of Oasis Oil Company—a combina¬ 
tion of three large U.S. firms— 
spanned 900 miles, from Algeria all 
the way to Egypt. 

A problem arose from the fact 
that these arid wastes were where 
the armies of Montgomery and 
Rommel fought some of the most 
decisive battles of the Second World 
War, leaving a legacy of six million 
land mines, booby traps and unex¬ 
ploded shells. As a result, oil-com¬ 
pany trucks cruising the desert must 
have armour-plated floors for protec¬ 
tion against explosions, and every 
foot of land explored or drilled must 
be cleared. It’s still costing the oil 
companies over Rs. 75 lakhs a 
month to do this clearing. 

Many oil workers have been 
killed or injured by hidden mines. 
One of the nastiest of the devices is 
the German anti-personnel “S” 
mine. When set off, it jumps three 
to six feet in the air and explodes, 
hurling out some 350 steel balls like 
a shrapnel burst. 

Some of the mines are buried up¬ 
side down, making them harder to 
remove. Others are booby-trapped 
in pairs, so that when one is picked 
up, the other explodes. When a mine 
is discovered, oilmen generally set a 
charge under it and blow it up. 


The men employed to clear these 
mines are a rough, tough civilian 
version of the Foreign Legion, re¬ 
cruited from a dozen lands. Many 
are former members of Rommel’s 
Afrika Korps who planted some of 
the mines nearly 20 years ago. 

The first test well was drilled by 
the Libyan-American Oil Company 
in 1956. It was abandoned at 9,373 
feet. Four more unsuccessful wells 
were drilled in 1957. During 1958, 
there were several small strikes in 
widely separated areas, but no 
gu.shers. By the*'end of that year, 
many companies were preparing to 
leave. 

Then, on April 14, 1959, Esso 
Libya hit the jackpot. At a depth of 
approximately 5,500 feet, the com¬ 
pany’s Bir Zelten No. i came in 
with a roar, spewing rich black oil. 
When the drillers finally got it 
capped. It had a prodigious flow of 
17,500 barrels a day, A few weeks 
later, five miles away, Zelten No. 2 
came in at 15,000 barrels a day. 

Now oil seemed to spout all o^er 
the Libyan desert. Royal Dutch 
Shell, Gulf, Texas, American Over¬ 
seas and Oasis, among others, made 
strikes. Today an average of about 
14 new wells is being completed 
each month. 

Supply lines for field operations 
in Libya are longer and costlier 
than those of any other oil opera¬ 
tion in the world. Where possible, 
cargo planes are used. But this is not 
always practicable. To drill a well in 
the heart of the desert requires, 



among other things, a 200-ton rig, beneath a broiling sun—and colour- 
nearly 15,000 feet of steel* drilling ful beach umbrellas—linked it to- 
pipe and casing, 50 to 100 heavy gether. 

drilling bits, and 3,000 barrels of Foreign oil companies have al- 
dicsel oil to run the drilling engines ready spent about Rs, 500 crores on 
—along with living-quarters and their Libyan developments. Profits 
supplies for the 40 to 50 men in each on this huge investment will not 
drilling crew. come to cither the oil companies or 

Such loads must be brought from the Libyan Government until 
Tripoli and Benghazi across the greater production is achieved— 
blazing sand in trucks which probably in four or five years, 
tiavel over roadless wastes, using However, with Western Europe’s 
huge balloon tyres to stop them demands for oil expected to be 
bogging down. A round trip of 6,250,000 barrels a day by 1965, 
2,000 miles—to the far-inland drill- there is little worry about markets, 
ing sites—takes 20 to 25 days to com- The impact of the oil boom is be- 
plete. In some areas, sharp rocks cut ing felt in Libya in many ways, 
tyres to ribbons; in others, desert Approximately 8,000 Libyans are 
cruisers have to plough through now employed in oil-company jobs 
sand seas with “waves” up to 600 at wages higher than any previously 
feet high. The tyre bills alone for a paid in the country. Resourceful 
6o-ton truck total Rs. 75,000 a year, local residents run a dozen different 
To make matters worse, tempera- services such as catering and trans- 
tures in the shade go as high as port for the oilmen. But the new 
137 degrees Fahrenheit, and winds riches are creating large problems, 
known as ghii>lis blow off the desert A minority is prospering while the 
at 70 miles an hour for days on end. masses remain desperately poor. 
Visibility is blanketed a mile high. Land is going out of cultivation for 
To bring the crude oil from Zel- lack of labour, as people flock to the 
ten to Marsa el Brega, a 104-mile- towns for jobs. Around Tripoli and 
long, 30-inch pipeline was con- Benghazi, shanty slums have be- 
structed. Because there were no come a festering sore, 
facilities for unloading at the port- In another few years, employment 
to-be, the pipe lengths—40 feet long created by the oil industry will 
and weighing two tons each—were decline sharply. Wells will pump 
floated ashore after both ends had automatically. Pipelines now under 
been plugged to make them construction, requiring thousands 
buoyant. As an asphalt road pushed of men, will, when finished, need 
forward to Zelten, the pipe was only caretaker maintenance, 
moved in by truck. Welders from Libya has earmarked 70 per cent 
a dozen different najtions, working of its oil income—high royalties. 
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fjiius a 50^ split of tatttrc- profits 
with the oil companies—^for a long- 
range national development pro¬ 
gramme. 

“Our aim,*' says ^o-year-old 
Fuad'* Cabasi, head of Libya’s 
newly-created Ministry of Oil 
Affairs, “is to invest our profits in 
projects that will pay off as oil em¬ 
ployment dwindles. We want the 
people to have real benefits, not just 
a boom that will break.” 

The trouble is that such benefi¬ 
cial aims—roads, education, ports, 
health, new industries to provide 
diversified employment, the devel¬ 
opment of skills to help Libyans into 
new jobs—take years to achieve. 
Meanwhile, too many Libyans, both 
in high and low places, think of 
Libyan oil in terms of wealth today 
for everyone. 

“What’s probably going to hap¬ 
pen,” predicts a veteran Libyan 
observer, “is that the Libyan Gov¬ 
ernment will ask the oil companies 
to advance their royalty payments, 
and the companies will have to 
agree. Then there will be a flood 




of pfoj^s the people can'Many 
of them won’t do the country any 
good—they’ll line the pockets of 
the politicians. But they’ll be spec¬ 
tacular.” 

One worry for the oil industry, 
dominated as it is by U.S. firms, 
is the growing anti-Americanism 
among Libyans. The Russians, and 
more particularly President Nasser 
of Egypt, who has a strong follow¬ 
ing among the lower classes, would 
like to dominate the ten-years-inde- 
pendent United Kingdom of Libya. 
Egyptian teachers have long ruled 
Libya’s schools. The Cairo radio is 
listened to by everyone. The Rus¬ 
sians buy a large amount of Libya’s 
exports, and are offering scholar¬ 
ships to Libyan students, technical 
aid and lots of no-interest loans. 

Keeping the masses happy anc 
employed is the key to the Libyar 
political picture for the next few 
years. The Russians and Nasse 
stand ready to exploit any discon 
tent to the hilt. Against this back 
ground of peril and promise, Lil^. 
is striding from rags to riches. 


Of Duty 

One evening while in London, my two friends and I went to “Speakers’ 
Corner” in Hyde Park. Wc looked in vain for the expected Communist 
on a soapbox among the assorted orators and finally asked a policeman 
about it. “Why, don’t you know,” he quipped, “the Communists stop 
work at five o’clock now—union rules!” —j. s. 


U.S. Ambassador Gavin’s Paris home is usually guarded by two gen¬ 
darmes because of the plastiqueurs, members of an ultra-rightest group 
whose weapons arc home-made plastic bombs. Early in August the gen¬ 
darmes vanished. When the Ambassador asked why, he was told, “Ah, 
but they are on holiday.” “But*what of the plastiqueurs?’’ Gavin asked. 
“They, too, arc on holiday,” he was assured. —n.y.h.t. 
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Out of 


the Frt/ing Pan 


A pom in praise of leaving well alone 


By Don Herold 


USED TO HAVE a fivC-foOt 

medicine shelf, and almost 
everything on it was some¬ 
thing I had to take to get over what 
I’d taken for what ailed me in the 
first place. 

Then I discovered a word that 
tickled me to death—or rather back 
to life. It’s iatrogenic, meaning 
“doctor-induced disease.” For ex¬ 
ample, there are those skin rashes 
caused by skin remedies. It set me 
thinking: Is the “remedy” often 
what causes the ailment.^ 

Since then I’ve been jotting down 
some “remedies” that get us into 
trouble. Among them: Holidays 
produce fatigue. Exercise to limber 
us up makes us stiff. Air-condition- 
ing gives us pneumonia in August. 
And I’m convinced that get-well 
cards make me more ill. 

Marriage-guidance experts cause 

Condms4d from 


unhappy marriages by writing 
articles entitled “Is Yours a Happy 
Marriage.?” (In the old days, few 
married people bothered to wonder.) 

After years of observation of 
hundreds of devices and gadgets 
designed to alleviate life’s little 
distresses I’ve decided that they 
usually add to the distress. For ex¬ 
ample, improved methods of telc-^ 
phone dialling make it impossible to 
get the right number. Cars hinder us 






from getting anywhere. Motorways 
induce people to come out and make 
roads impassable. Road maps get us 
lost. Aircraft leave us stranded at 
airports. 

Ball point pens ball up penman 
ship. Insect sprays make insects 
immune to insect sprays. Fertilizer 
kills grass. Huy a new chair, and 
the whole living-room looks shabby. 
Adopt a baby, and V(jur wife has 
twins, ('all ;i [^lumber, and he causes 
leaks. Do-it-yourself, and vou have 
to get somebody else t(j do it again. 

So beware of betterments' Beauty 
aids make girls ugly. Hairdressers 
mess up hair. Shoes ruin feet. Den¬ 
tists leave us eventuallv with no 
teeth. Be careful about your personal 
freshness, and you’ll find it’s you 
that people don’t like. 

Socially, helps don’t help, cither. 
Stay sober, and you h.ive to talk to 
drunks. Stifie a vawn, and your 
guests stay longer. Drrip your voice 
to be confidential, .and evervbtxly 
stops talking to listen. 

On a grander scale, too, a large 
percentage of current ailments arc 
the result of our having monkeyed 
too much with small troubles which 
wouldn’t have amounted to much 
if we had just let them simmer a 
while. 

Monetary controls, for example, 



cause depressions. Economic plan¬ 
ning causes infi.ition. Prosperity gets 
a country into debt. Rent restrictions 
make it im[iossible to find a flat. 
Easy [layments cause bankruptcy. 
Trade unions prevent trade. 

Internationally, w.irs to end wars 
cause wars. Diplomats defc.it di¬ 
plomacy. Summit meetings land us 
deeper in the depths. 

In the field of morals the back¬ 
fire IS even worse—especialfi when 
\ou tr\’ to make [leofile behave bet 
ter than n.iture intended. 

Thus, [irohibition increa.scs 
drinking. CTaisorship starts people 
reading dirtv books. “Wet Paint’’ 
signs make people touch wet painf 
And telling children not to put 
beads up their no.ses causes children 
to put beads up their noses. 

All the.se things suggest to me that 
a lot of the time the best idea is to 


sit still and not rock the boat! 


Star Gazing 

s so many satellites go into orbit, 
1 question all this expense and fuss. 
Can’t denizens of the other planets 

Extend themselves and discover us.^ 

—M. R. 



Confrovetsy 


In a forthright and challenging artide a 
noted British economist states . . . 


The Case Against 
Britain’s Welfare State 


fURTY YEARS 

ago, when I 
w.is one of rhe 
young assistants tf) Sir 
William Beveridge at 
the London School of 
Economics, he had al 
ready begun to evolve 
some of the cradle to 
grave principles on 
which Britain’s Welfare State was 
to he built. 

Early in the Second World War, 
Sir William—later Lord Beveridge 
--became the chairman of a Cabi¬ 
net-appointed committee which, 
in 1942, published the Beveridge 


Report, blueprint lor 
that Welfare. Slate. In 
those d.ivs we wen* en 
thusi.istieailv hopeful 
for what w'e believed 
could be aecfjmplished 
by Lompulsorv social 
insurance, m.inaged by 
the State, d'odav, after 
ncarh 14 years of liv¬ 
ing under the politicians’ Welfare 
State. 1 regretfully conclude that the 
experiment h.is not been the success 
it ought to have been—and that so 
many people claim that it is. 

True, the aim of the Beveridge 
Plan has been achieved. As every 
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Sy Graham Hutton 
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’<«^tistic shows, hc^th t>t ttie^ 
British nation is far and away better 
than it was in 1939 or 1949. Extreme 
poverty and slum dwellings have 
been largely eliminated. But these 
gains have been won wastefully, at 
shocking cost. The Welfare State 
has had a debilitating effect on in¬ 
dividual initiative. It has been un¬ 
fair to large sections of the popula¬ 
tion. It has been used unashamedly 
by politicians to “buy votes,” and 
its soaring costs have crippled the 
nation with soaring taxes. 

Lord Beveridge originally in¬ 
tended his plan to be a weapon to 
fight “the five giants of Want, 
Disease, Ignorance, Squalor and 
Idleness.” Compulsory health and 
accident insurance was to defeat 
Want and Disease. Education was 
to erase Ignorance. Housing subsi¬ 
dies would eliminate Squalor. Un¬ 
employment insurance was to do 
away with Idleness. No one, under 
the new dispensation, was to go 
hungry, sick and untended, cold or 
homeless. The Welfare State would 

Graham Huiton, economist, barrister and 
sociologist, was born in 1904. Educated at 
Christ’s Hospital and the London School of 
Economics, where he lectured for a time, he 
became Assistant Editor of TAe Economisf 
in 1933. During the war he worked for the 
British Foreign Office and the Ministry of 
Information at home and overseas. 

He has done much to explain economics 
with his books—including We Too Can 
Prosper, All Capitalists Now and Inflation 
and Society —magazine articles and frequent 
broadcasts. Mr. Hutton is married, has three 
daughters and lives in London. 


pfdvi^ a coihpuisory poor sGauuduu 
of life below which no one need 
ever sink. 

On the other hand, if was not 
meant to provide a ceiling standard 
above which no one could rise. The 
author of the Plan said, “Social 
security must be achieved by co¬ 
operation between the State and the 
individual. The State should not 
stifle incentive, opportunity, respon¬ 
sibility. The Plan is foremost one of 
insurance—of giving, in return for 
contributions, benefits up to sub¬ 
sistence level.”- 

But both political parties aban¬ 
doned Beveridge’s principles. They 
decided to give benefits and pen¬ 
sions at once to all claimants, 
whether or not they had made 
enough contributions. Since the 
Health Service and Pension Funds 
lacked sufficient money from con¬ 
tributions to take care of everybody, 
successive governments raided the 
taxpayer’s pocket to meet the |orrent 
of claims. How that torrent became 
a flood can be seen in the figure for 
the National Health Service alone. 
Its cost in 1950 was ;f473 million 
(Rs. 632 crores); the i 0 i bill is 
estimated at {jpo million (Rs. 1,200 
crores)—most of the benefits being 
taken out of the taxpayer’s money. 
This frightening rate of increase has 
outstripped inflation. 

The budget has soared from 
;f4,539 million (Rs. 6,052 crores) in 
1950 to an all-time high of over 
6,500 million (Rs. 8,664 crores) in 
April 1961. Two-fifths of budget 
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taxes now go to the Welfare State. 
And that is over and above local 
rates and taxes for such social ser¬ 
vices as education, subsidized hous¬ 
ing, care of the aged and of the 
young. 

To put It another way, the Wel¬ 
fare State (including state educa¬ 
tion) costs Britain one-half of all 
taxes and compulsorv contributions 
added together, or onc-sixth of the 
n.itujn’.s entire ourput. 

rhe object lessons of this Welfare 
State are .it last Ix corriing i k.ir 

T. The mistake was to depart 
from liecendge’s (aiinbutoi v 
principle," He never intended tli.it 
the [lolilieal partv in f>ouTr should 
be .illowed to raid (he lavpasers to 
increase insiiiarue heneiits, and so 
"huv Votes 

2 . “Cases ol need" should have 
been treaUd as sutli Inste.icl. c\er\ 
one was tavt d at Hat rates to gi\e 
evervone the same flat benefits. We 
shoultl ha\i snh.suh/i'd onlv that 
portKin ot the jv.piilation which 
needed to hr hioiiglit uf' to a mini¬ 
mum stand.ird — in calucatiori, 
health, accident, unemployment in 
surance. housing, etc. That portion 
is no larger tli.in is per cent ejf the 
whole country. 

The great majority of people 
in an afTlucnt society such as Bri¬ 
tain’s ought to require Welfare State 
services less .ind less, not more and 
more. If a nation is really dynamic, 
the majority of better-off citizens 
are competent to choose and pay 
for their own social services. They 


should be encouraged to do so by a 
sound system of taxation. 

4 Such individual independence 
raises standards in the professions 
by voluntary, co-operative and per¬ 
sonal effort. Instead of a nation of 
security-obsessed followers of “vote- 
buying” politicians, it will build 
virile, enterprising citizens of varied 
skill. outl(X)ks and energies. 

5- More and more citizens are 
seeking to huv independence of the 
Welfare Slate services. After paying 
(he highest contributions and taxes 
in the Free W<irjd for them, grow¬ 
ing numbers of fieople are voluntar- 
ilv ab.indnnmg nr supplementing 
those henefiis hv [MVing for private 
fuMhIi. eilucalinnal, pension and 
other scuial services for themselves 
and their families 

The British Hnited Provident 
AssoLi.uion. one <»( several organ- 
i/ations vvhicli provide insurance 
tor prnate p.iticnt mcdic.il care, to- 
d.iv h.is ncarlv .i million member.s— 
double the enrolment. The 

waiting-lists of preparatory and 
public schools get longer every v^ar 
—despite .steady increa.scs in fees. 
The British Ciovernment’s gradu¬ 
ated pension scheme that came into 
force in April iq6i has been shunned 
by one worker in six because, for 
many, private enterprise is providing 
larger pensions at lower premiums. 

But the Welfare State—like 
Father Christmas—is still popular 
with the majority. Two-thirds to 
three-quarters of British families 
enjoy what they think are “free” 




‘C^CHjrs so pretty, a soap so gende says Asha p&rdth 
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plikternity, sickness, accident, dental 
? and ophdialmic benefits; unemploy¬ 
ment insurance; retirement pen¬ 
sions; national assistance on proof 
of need and burial grants. All rates 
of benefit are based on a minimum 
for a married couple of about ^5 
(Rs, 70) a week, with supplements 
• for children. 

One-third of all rented houses are 
occupied at artificially low or con¬ 
trolled rentals. Taxpayers, rate¬ 
payers and landlords pur up the 
difference. This paradox of cheap 
rents at other taxpayers’ expense 
enables favoured families (often 
with two or more wage-earners) to 
enjoy cars, television and many other 
benefits. Their neighbours, who are 
paying market rentals, plus rates 
and taxes to subsidize the lower 
rentals for the lucky one-third, often 
cannot afford such luxuries. In an 
affluent society with more jobs than 
there are people to fill them, this is 
not only economic nonsense, but, as 
Jeremy Bentham said, “nonsense on 
stilts.’’ 

The British spend nearly half as 
much again on tobacco and alcoholic 
drink as they pay in rent. They 
spend more on smoking than on the 
National Health Service plus all the 
private health services. They spend 
more on entertainment, games and 


betting thah on "tf/l'edicitittn. Aiid" 
they pay heavy taxes on all these 
things. This is hardly the picture of 
a needy, impoverished people who 
cannot afford to pay for their own 
health and welfare expenses. 

More and more thinking citizens 
in Britain are coming to realize this. 
They are asking why taxpayers 
should be mulcted of vast and grow¬ 
ing contributions that penalize en¬ 
terprise and initiative, merely to 
offer everybody in the nation the 
same flat standards of education 
and medical treatment. If Britain 
is to get richer and more dynamic, 
it must—like Russia—offer bigger 
material rewards to the creative, 
enterprising, skilled and technical 
minorities. If you tax them heavily 
and give the proceeds to the lowest- 
paid one-third, the nation never will 
become dynamic. 

The Welfare State should raise 
the health, educational and per¬ 
formance standards of the less 
gifted, the less healthy and the less 
able. Once that has been done,4the 
citizens themselves should take over 
these responsibilities. 

In the words of Alan Peacock, 
Professor of Economics at Edin¬ 
burgh University, “The true object 
of a Welfare State is to teach people 
how to do without it.’’ 




cSoME DAY I would like to stand on the moon, look down through a 
quarter of a million miles of space, and say ‘There certainly is a beautiful 
earth out tonight.’ ” — Lieutenant-Coionel William Rankin, U.S. Marine Corp* 
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Towards More Picturesque Speech 



C AsitR weather hjrecast. "Cloutly, 
with occasional tiowers” (T. v ) . , . 

Did you e\cr get the uncoinhirt 
able teeling that jicrhajis \our grey 
hail Isn’t premature" (junUjrKfo . . 

Don’t worry if your child loses a 
mitten. It will turn up as soon as he 
loses the other one (Bill v.iunh.m) . , . 
Father to daughter entertaining boy 
friend . “Time let go to bed, dear Put 
iht W(dl out. \vd! yoir’’ '1. ('. } . . 

One of those mornings when instant 
coffee )ust isn't quick enough ii) Kj 

lj)it Reporti \ little boy. obviously 
lost, stoov! on a street coiner anxiouslv 
watching the crowds oi busy shoppers 
Finally he approached a policeman 
“Kxcuse me,” he said, “but have you 
seen a lady without me'” \.iihnrat,d 

Wetkh til India) 

Oh Men, Oh Women Tears The 
hydraulic force through which nviscu 
line will power is defeated by teminine 
water power (E.i) R.) . . . Women arc 
a problem—but they are the kind of 
problem men like to wrestle with (K.iri 
Wilson) . . . Adolescence is the time in 
a boy’s life when he notices that a 
girl notices he is noticing her (T.c.i 

Cracking the Quip A lot of acen 
dents result from too many drivers 
hugging the wrong curve (MiUon Wngho 
. . . She’s one of those demure types— 
Ho 


the kind you have to whistle at twice 

f.Shrrm.m HilliriKsleV) , . . AlcXClulcr Klllg, 

cx[)laining why the masses tend to fol¬ 
low a strong leader: “It’s the momcn 

1- ® .• m 

rum or inertia (Jack Pnan ... lo a 

smart girl men arc no problem— 

they’re the answer (Zsa Zsa ctaiion . . 

/ 

No wontler monkeys have such quiz/i 
cal expressions- they haven't figured 
out if they are their biother’s keeper 
or tlu ir keeper's liroihei (H o F. j 

Small rii/{ P>oy in liti “iJ.uldy, 
does (.lod know we’n coming iifi"” 

■ W II \ ■ The little girl walkeil 

arigiilv awat from the two small boys 
()ne ot them muttered. “She broke our 
engagement She returned my fiog’ 
((t I f > . . Son explaining to his 

mother how the cat got into the house: 
“1 )ust opened the door ju4 she leaked 
m” (Mrs R w y' H > 

i 

(jf the Time^' Deer the toy 
counter in a department stoic : “Shof)- 
lifters will be spanked” (M. H.) .,. On 
the back of a caravan, where it could 
be read by the motorists following: 
“You are keeping up with the Joneses” 
(s. B.) ... In a bookshop; “We don’t 
mind your reading these books, but 
we wish you’d do it at home” (Waiter 
Wiruiicin ... On the back of a car: “Sec 
you later, osertakcr. I’m an under¬ 
taker" (CD ... In a bar: “Do not 
stand while room is in motion.” 
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Thite is a new enthusiasm for gulping 
But do fast readers miss some of the 



T oday a tremendous ,vogue for 
“speed reading,” as it is called, 
is in the making. Businessmen, 
doctors, lawyers and other profes¬ 
sionals are flocking to special courses 
to learn how to race through the 
mountains of printed matter that 
confront them in the office. Their 
numbers, moreover, are augmented 
by not a few eager housewives. (One 
mother of ten, long and understand¬ 
ably behind in her literary con¬ 
sumption, proudly proclaims that 
she has learnt to read so fast that 
she can now whip through 20 books 
a week.) Indeed, there arc reports 
that, in some circles, the content of 
a book is no longer a subject for 
conversation; all anybody wants to 
know is how fast the book was 
read. 

Just what is speed reading.^ And 
is it really reading'^ Is it possible for 


anyone to see and comprehend thou*- 
sands of words a minute? 

Not all rapid reading is “pure” 
reading. The average reader, skip¬ 
ping nothing, plods along at 20d 
words a minute. 

Experts agree that it is possible to 
read—literally read—500 words a 
minute, perhaps more; but not, they 
say, thousands. 

“The eye,” declares one expert 
“simply cannot see thousands of 
woras a minute. At such rates one 
can skim, pick up the important 
hrases, get the gist of the material, 
ut certainly not see every word.” 

All readers, if they are to get any- ■ 
thing out of their reading, have to 
va^ their pace according to the 
difficulty of the material and thelE^ 
familiarity with the subject. Con¬ 
ceivably, a fast-reading historian 
might whiz through an account of 
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die last war at i,ooo or more words 
a minute and come away with some 
information. He could hardly main¬ 
tain the same pace with a paper on 
the mating habits of Antarctic 
fauna. And the layman would prob¬ 
ably be lost in trying to jet-propel 
himself through either subject. 

“Of course,” remarks an expert, 
“a person can get through most 
'newspaper stories, many magazine 
articles, or the bulk of office memo¬ 
randa at high speed and miss little, 
if anything, of consequence. I 
wouldn’t recommend high speed for 
reading Shakespeare, though.” 

Even when they are not skim¬ 
ming, speed readers use different 
techniques from* those of average 
readers. Psychologists have discov¬ 
ered that the eyes do not sweep 
smoothly across a line of print; 
instead, they stop and start. It is 
during the pause that words are 
actually seen. Slow readers stop 
often, taking in one word at a time; 
fast readers stop less often and ab¬ 
sorb several words, even whole 
phrases, with each pause. 

Furthermore, slow readers verbal¬ 
ize whereas fast readers do not—and 
verbalizing determines the length of 
auses and even the need for word- 
y-word reading. Many people 
were taught as children not just to 
see each word, but also to say it 
aloud and to listen to others saying 
it. Slow readers, it appears, have 
never progressed beyond the ele¬ 
mentary “see-say-hear” habit. Some 
actually mumble as they read. Fast 


readers seem to have eliminated to 
a large extent, perhaps entirely, 
the need for such auditoj^ and 
vocal help. 

Still another basic difference, ac¬ 
cording to some research, is that the 
poor reader “goes back” ii times in 
reading just loo words; the fast 
reader avoids such regression. In 
addition, many fast readers come to 
any reading project largely free of 
“word worship”—prepared to ana¬ 
lyse, criticize and compare, rather 
than to accept pas^vely what they 
read because it’s in print. And their 
active rather than passive approach 
is an aid to concentration. 

On the basis of such findings, a 
number of techniques are now being 
employed in the growing business 
of turning plodding readers into 
sprinters. One training aid is a 
machine, the tachistoscope, or 
flasher, which was used during the 
war to sharpen the identification 
skills of pilots and ground observers 
by exposing silhouettes of planes on^ 
a screen for very brief periods. Now 
it flashes word groups and phrases at 
speeds of up to i/looth of a second— 
as fast as the eye can blink— to help 
overcome word-by-word reading. 

Another reading-machine is the 
accelerator, which slides a curtain 
down over the page of a book or 
article. Adjusted to move slightly 
faster than a student’s “comfort¬ 
able” reading rate, it forces speed 
and, at the same time, discourages 
looking back. Some courses also use 
films consisting of reading-matter 
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'that is projected at various speeds. 

A few courses make little or no 
use of machines. One, for example, 
instructs its students to run Hngers 
under each line, then under every 
other line, until they learn a “whirl- 
away” motion of the eyes: a series 
of circular sweeps down the middle 
of the page that replaces side-to-side 
movements. Another technique is 
“columnar reading,” which consists 
of drawing a line down the centre 
of a column of print and making an 
effort to read the words at the outer 
ends of each line while focusing on 
the vertical line. As a help in break¬ 
ing through the say-and-hear 
barrier, students may be required to 
chant, hum or bite a pencil while 
reading. 

The courses generally run from 
20 to 30 hours. Many require stu¬ 
dents to practise at home for an hour 
a day or longer. 

How effective is such training.? 

In the United States an analysis of 
results in 66 school and university 
syllabuses, covering 2,511 students, 
shows average gains of 190 per cent 
in reading speed and 34 5 per cent 
improvement in comprehension. 

One housewife went from 225 
words a minute to 500 in seven 
weeks, and a doctor went from 260 
words a minute, with a comprehen¬ 
sion of only 45 per cent, to 700 
words and 88 per cent comprehen¬ 
sion. A few students even reach 
speeds of 20,000 words per minute.* 

Some reading authorities who 

* Thia article containa 1,407 words. 


have attended public 
tions of such mgh-velcydty ‘ word 
gulping grant that they are impres¬ 
sive but insist that the performances 
must be regarded with reservations. 
For example, one professor of edu¬ 
cation asks: “What is the actual 
degree of comprehension when 
reading is done at such extreme 
speeds? I would like to sec some 
very careful scientific testing.” And 
at least one teacher on such a course 
has acknowledged the need for 
more proof of comprehension. 

But if the upper speed limits for 
reading with understanding remain 
to be determined, instructors of 
rapid reading generally are con¬ 
vinced that anyone with normal in¬ 
telligence who wants to make the 
effort can improve his reading speed 
by at least 50 to 150 per cent. At this 
level, there is evidence that gains in 
both speed and comprehension are 
maintained. Follow-up tests made 
among executives showed that, on 
the average, they had increased tHcir 
speed by 291 words a minute and 
their comprehension by 22 per cent. 
After completion of training, all the 
men maintained their new speed 
and comprehension rates, and the 
majority made further gains in 
both. 

Clearly, speed reading has merits. 
Clifton Fadiman, the literary critic, 
once remarked that tripe should be 
read with the speed of light and, let 
us say, an historical study with tor¬ 
toise deliberation. And most books 
are nearer to tripe. 
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TflE READER'S DIGEST 


An ability to scoop out essential 
facts quickly from masses of busi¬ 
ness memoranda and other verbose 
prose can be a considerable asset. It 
is the possibility of losing the ability 
to read with “tortoise deliberation” 
those things worth such deliberation 
that bothers many thoughtful 
observers. With all the present pre¬ 
occupation with achieving thou- 
sands-of-words-per-minute reading 
rates, there is a real risk that undis¬ 
criminating speed — speed for 
speed’s sake—will become the goal. 

Many speed-reading schools cau¬ 
tion students about the need for 
slowing down on some occasions 
as well as speeding up on others. 
But how well, ask critics, do such 


warnings register when there are 
those who delight in proclaiming 
that they read 20 or more books per 
week, and when a 16-year-old boy 
(a prize exhibit of one reading 
.school) boasts that he has “read” 
5,000 books in the last year.? 

Whatever else the human mind 
may be, it is not a blotter that pas¬ 
sively soaks up ideas upon mere ex¬ 
posure to the printed page. It must 
work aggressively for ideas, and 
view them from different angles. 
Fruitful reading takes thought— 
and time. “To miss sitting down 
with a good book and arguing and 
fighting with it,” remarks one critic 
of speed reading, “is to miss one of 
life’s most rewarding experiences,” 



Sporting Chances 

The Marquess of Reading used to tell this story about his first tiger 
shoot as Viceroy of India. When a tiger appeared he took a hurried shot 
at it. As he did .so, seven other rifles rang out, and seven voices cried, ^ 
“Well shot, Your Excellency !” 

—Oswald Lewis, I’d Like to Go Again (Newman Neame, London) 

In his book The Wise Bamboo, ]. Malcolm Morris describes how he 
scored a birdie at the first hole at Koganei Golf Course when he was 
stationed in Japan at the end of the war. “It was a par five hole,” he 
began. “My two wood shots were good and the approach shot landed at 
the near edge of the green and rolled to the far side but remained on the 
carpet. As we were walking to the green, three Japanese workmen came 
running out of the bushes. One of them pulled out the flag, the second 
pulled the cup out of the hole, the third plunged a hole-digging instru¬ 
ment into the green near my ball and filled in the old hole with the earth 
he removed. The first two then placed the cup and flag in the new hole 
and then all three scampered off out of sight. When we reached the green 
we found my ball lying on the lip of the new hole.” —Michael Joseph, London 
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Banners flying and drums heatings 
the sterUy uniformed priesthood of the Salvation Army 
moves in wherever mankind is in trouble 

By Charlotte and Denis Plimmer 

N ONE hand I have a Bible,” guard went on, “I am a Commit* 
said the North Korean nist. I despise your God. Let me sec 
prison guard. “In the other you prove His jx)wer. Pray to Him 
is my pistol.” Taunting his prisoner to tell you which hand holds the 
—stocky, bearded Salvation Army Book, which the gun. If the answer, 
Commissioner Herbert Lord—the is wrong, I shall shoot.” 

Condensed from the Kiwanis Magazine 
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Lord lowered his head in silence. 
Snow-laden wind whipped through 
the stockade’s barbed wire. 

“Have you prayed?’’ Lord 
nodded. “And has your God told 
you which hand holds the Bible?’’ 

“I did not ask Him that.” 

“Then what did you pray for?” 

Lord’s blue eyes were steady: 
“For two things. I prayed to God 
to help me keep my temper. And I 
asked Him for the strength to die 
decently.” 

The guard’s face twisted with 
anger. He levelled the pistol. Then, 
suddenly frustrated, he turned 
away. 

The unshakeable resolve shown 
by Commissioner Lord is typical of 
one of the sternest and most vigor¬ 
ous religious organizations at work 
today. 

The Salvation Army, born of 
human suffering and dedicated to 
the saving of souls, numbers some 
27,000 officers scattered through 86 
countries. With their millions of 
lay assistants they operate in 139 
languages and wage unremitting 
battle against sin, poverty and mis¬ 
ery of every description. 

It is an army in more than name. 
A “recruit” takes a pledge called 
“The Articles of War.” A Salvation¬ 
ist parish is called a “corps.” When 
its troops begin operations in a new 
area they arc “opening fire.” A 
prayer meeting is known as a “knee- 
drill,” and when a Salvationist dies 
he is “promoted to Glory.” The 
Army sings as it marches. (To get 


the kind of music it wants—loud, 
singable and attention-getting—the 
Army has a staff to edit wQrds and 
music submitted by officers.) 

Every officer in this uniformed, 
para-military church with its stiff 
collars, its poke bonnets, its army 
ranks and fire-and-blood banners is 
an ordained minister of the Gospel. 
The officers are empowered to con¬ 
duct weddings, funerals and church 
services. All have a simple goal: to 
bring human souls to God through 
preaching and good works. 

In Paris one chilly evening, we 
stood beside the Seine where night 
after night a dark knot of men hud¬ 
dle near a gangway leading to a 
huge, green-trimmed barge. One by 
one they pass over to its lighted 
warmth. Major Georgette Gogibus, 
a determined fiftyish woman in a 
dark blue uniform, greets each 
man. 

Some are clochards, tramps who 
drift through the city, haunting the 
dustbins behind restaurants. Some 
are too old to work, some simply d® 
not want to, some arc young men 
looking for jobs. Major Gogibus, 
one lone woman among 150 men, 
supplies each with soup, bread, a 
bunk with sheets and blankets, and 
her prayers. 

Major Gogibus’s barge is only 
one of the Army’s many inspired 
improvisations. In the Second 
World War, its officers ran a child¬ 
ren’s home in an unused poison-gas 
factory in Germany. Today they 
reach canal-dwellers in Holland and 
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island-dwellers off the Alaskan coast 
by boat. In Gothenburg, Sweden, 
they run a men’s hostel in old rail¬ 
way sleeping-cars. And a lone 
woman rides horseback to carry the 
Army’s message into the remotest 
hollows of America’s Great Smoky 
Mountains. 

“I want my religion like my tea— 
hot!” the Army’s founder, General 
William Booth, proclaimed. In 1865 
he “set up his first tiny mission for 
down-and-outers in London’s East 
End. Using shock tactics to win 
converts, Booth’s officers charged 
into gin palaces and dragged the 
drunkards out. They gained public 
attention with all the tricks of the 
circus barken One poster promised 
“men who were once wild as i-ions, 
savage as tioers . . . Who were 
found PRowr.iNO through the bi.ack 
JUNGLES of Sin, but captured by our 
Troops and tamed!” 

The Army’s original aim was to 
bring relapsed and destitute Chris¬ 
tians back to their own churches. 
When conventional religious groups 
snubbed not only Booth but the 
derelicts he tried to get them to 
accept, the Army was forced to be¬ 
come a Christian sect with its own 
churches and services. 

Today, on a bomb-site in London 
within the shadow of St. Paul’s, this 
fiery faith is rising anew in brick 
and stone—a modern six-storey 
International Headquarters to re¬ 
place the centre that was destroyed 
in 1941. To London each year go 
groups of officers from various parts 


of the world to refresh' thiar faith 
and broaden their knowledge. 

Salvationist officers include for¬ 
mer teachers, housemaids, lawyers, 
accountants. An ex-policewoman 
said, “I used to put people in the 
cells, but I kept wondering, ‘After 
prison—what,^’ Through the Army 
I can help rehabilitate, and not just 
punish.” One officer told us, “1 used 
to be a court reporter, and what I 
saw made me join an organization 
which could help me to help those 
unhappy people.” 

Officers may "neither smoke nor 
drink. They may not marry outside 
the Army’s officer corps. A can¬ 
didate undergoes three years of 
probation and training before he 
is commissioned. And for the rest 
of his life, he submits to ironclad 
military discipline. He may be sent 
to any part of the world at any time. 

A captain receives an “allowance” 
(the word “salary” is forbidden, for 
good works must never be paid for) 
plus accommodation. 

An outstanding Salvationist char¬ 
acteristic is stubbornness in obtain¬ 
ing objectives. “Good Christians 
are basically pig-headed,” a Salva¬ 
tionist instructor remarked to us, 
“and we Army people are the most 
pig-headed of all.” 

It was obstinacy that impelled the 
Army, one morning in Tokyo in 
1900, to ignore all warnings and 
march their entire local force of 50 
officers against hundreds of hired 
thugs in the” Yoshiwara district, 
which housed 5,000 prostitutes. The 
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Army was opening fire on a system 
under which brothel-keepers made 
loans to hard-pressed Japanese fami¬ 
lies, then took in their daughters as 
“security.” In theory, the girls were 
to work off the loans. But they 
never earned as much as the alleged 
cost of their keep, and became the 
eternal slaves of their families’ debts. 

The Salvationists published a 
special “Rescue Number” of their 
newspaper. War Cry (in Japanese, 
Tokj-no-Koe)^ pointing out that 
nobody under age could legally 
contract a debt; that nobody of any 
age could be held prisoner for a debt 
because that constituted slavery, 
which was illegal. The Army prom¬ 
ised asylum in their Rcscbe Home 
to any girl who wanted to escape. 

Banners waving and drums beat¬ 
ing, the officers marched among 
the brothels, distributing War Cry. 
But the Christians, outnumbered 50 
to I by the brothel-keepers’ tough¬ 
muscled thugs, were forced back to 
the gates of the Yoshiwara and 
hurled into the streets outside. 

Day after day, the Army returned 
to the fray, not only in Tokyo but in 
vice quarters throughout the coun¬ 
try, and courageous girls began to 
flee to the Rescue Home. The Japa¬ 
nese Press took up the story, and 
the police, shamed, were forced to 
take the Army’s side. On October 2, 
1900, just two months after the 
Salvationists’ D-Day, the Japanese 
Emperor signed an imperial ordi¬ 
nance; any girl who desired her 
freedom need only go to the police 


and say so; no girl under 16 could 
be employed in a brothel, and no 
girl could be detained because her 
parents owed money. 

Social legislation in many lands 
has been anticipated or forced by the 
Army. In Britain it cared for un¬ 
married mothers when polite society 
was still refusing to admit that such 
women existed. For decades before 
lawmakers took up the reform, it 
rehabilitated delinquent youngsters 
and convicts just out of prison. 
With other reform groups, the 
Army forced the British Parliament 
to raise the age of consent from 13 to 
16. Helped by W. T. Stead, editor 
of The Pall Mall Gazette, they 
“bought” a teenager (whom they 
then cared for in one of their homes) 
to prove how easy it was to engage 
in white slavery. 

The Army is hardened to perse¬ 
cution. In a single year, to quote an 
official history, “669 Salvationists 
were knocked, kicked or brutally 
assaulted. Fifty-six buildings of the 
Army were stormed or partially 
wrecked. Eighty-six Salvationists 
were thrown into prison.” 

Salvationists have learnt to laugh 
at the kind of gibe still heard 
in the honky-tonk areas of big cities: 
“I hear you save girls. Save me a 
couple for tomorrow night.” In fact, 
the Army thrives on mockery. “It 
means,” one of the officers says, 
“that we arc drawing the enemy’s 
fire.” 

The Salvation Army now oper¬ 
ates in all Western countries except 
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Spain and Portugal. The Commu¬ 
nists have long since outlawed it in 
Russia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia and North Korea. All 
foreign-born Salvationists were 
driven out of Communist China in 
1951, but it is hopefully believed 
that native Chinese Army members 
may still be operating there. 

Characteristic of the battles the 
Army fights was one it started in 
1928. 

A young officer, Charles Pean, 
was sent by .the Army from Paris to 
the infamous convict settlement in 
French Guiana, the Terre de Bagne, 
which included Devil’s Island. 
His mission was to see how 
the Army could ameliorate the 
plight of the convicts and of the 
pathetic liberes who, their sentences 
cpmpleted, were condemned to re¬ 
main in the Guiana hell as “free 
men” for a time equivalent to their 
original sentences. 

Pean found that French justice 
had transformed men, many of 
whom had committed only trifling 
thefts, into physical and moral 
wrecks. The Army’s campaign to 
end the scandalous system was two¬ 
pronged : in the Bagne, to establish 
tolerable living conditions, and in 
France, to advocate the abolition of 
the convict settlement altogether. 
Pean, moving tirelessly between 
Cayenne, in French Guiana, and 
Paris, linked the two. Army offi¬ 
cers established hostels, workshops 
and a-model farm. Some of the 
officers spent more than 20 years of 


their lives in the colony; one couple 
even brought up three children 
there. , 

Pean’s propaganda campaign 
caused a wave of indignation. The 
French Government was forced to 
end the Bagne, and the first libSres 
to leave the colony with the help of 
the Army reached France in 1939. 
War postponed the liquidation pro¬ 
gramme, but peace saw the govern¬ 
ment and the Army complete the 
massive repatriation. By August 
1953 convicts was 

freed. 

Within the past year the Army 
has brought relief during mine dis¬ 
asters in Scotland and Wales; 
during military cla.shes in Algeria, 
Cvuba and the Congo. When the 
i960 earthquakes and tidal waves 
desolated Chile, the Army, accord¬ 
ing to a Santiago paper, “went to 
places the Devil himself would be 
afraid to enter.” 

The last public address made by 
General William Booth was in Lon¬ 
don’s Albert Hall in 1912. The 
white-bearded, 83-year-old man 
stood before a mighty congregation. 
He could no longer see, but his 
voice was still strong. 

‘“While women weep as they do 
now—I’ll fight,” he said. “While 
children go hungry and shoeless as 
they do now—I’ll fight. While men 
go to prison, in and out, in and out 
-I’ll fight.” 

Along Mean Street, Anytown, 
any time, you can sec his Army 
fighting on, marching as to war. 


HisWordlsNews 


By Irwin Ross 

As Press Secretary to the American 
President^ ^6-year-old Pierre Salinger 
talks himself and the White House 
out of situations that could baffle 
an elder statesman 





,' ..' HERE WAS a brief period in 

Paris last spring, during 
i President Kennedy’s visit 
to General dc Gaulle, when Pierre 
Salinger feared that he might have 
to resign as White House Press 
Secretary. The strange episode be¬ 
gan early one evening when another 
presidential assistant telephoned 
Salinger to say that the U.S. Secre¬ 
tary of State, Dean Rusk, was de¬ 
laying his trip to Paris because of 
the assassination of (jeneralissimo 
Rafael Trujillo, dictator of the Do¬ 
minican Republic. Later, in the 
U.S. press room at the Hotel Cril- 
lon, Salinger remarked casually that 
Rusk was lingering in Washington 
“because of the situation in the 
Dominican Republic.’’ 

“What situation in the Domini¬ 
can Republic?’’ a reporter de¬ 
manded. 

“Why, the assassination of Tru¬ 
jillo,” replied Salinger. To his 
amazement the reporters dashed for 
the phones, and stories soon went 
out over the wires: “Salinger an¬ 
nounces assassination of Trujillo.” 

Too late did Salinger learn that 
his information had not yet been 
confirmed by the Dominican Re¬ 
public; for a time it even seemed 
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that Trujillo might still be alive. 
that had been the case,” Salinger 
ruefully remarked later, “the Presi¬ 
dent would have had to look for a 
new Press Secretary.” 

The incident highlights both the 
hazards and the importance of Sal¬ 
inger’s job. On the wall behind his 
desk is an autographed picture of 
John Kennedy, inscribed “For 
Pierre Salinger—the Voice of the 
White House.” The description is 
apt. No man speaks more frequent¬ 
ly in public for the President and 
the Government of the United 
States. Twice daily, Salinger meets 
the Press at formal briefings; he 
may issue urgent bulletins at any 
hour. 

Salinger is far more than a mere 
conduit for news. Like any other 
Press Secretary he has the un¬ 
avowed but inevitable mission of 
displaying the President and his 
activities in the most favourable 
light possible. 

He is willing to run risks to 
achieve this goal. When the first 
sub-orbital astronaut flight was 
being planned, Salinger strongly 
urged that it be televised “live.” 
There were obvious publicity ad¬ 
vantages in allowing millions of 
people to watch Commander Alan 
Shepard’s flight while it was taking 
place, but if the attempt had failed, 
the publicity would have made the 
disaster infinitely worse. 

Salinger had to overcome a good 
many objections before the President 
agreed to live television coverage. 


When tile flight went off wi&out a 
hitch, every publicity advantage was 
distilled from the events Amid much 
fanfare. Commander Shepard was 
returned to Washington, paraded 
through town and decorated by the 
President. Inevitably, the adminis¬ 
tration shared the glory of the 
scientists’ achievement. 

Now 36, Pierre Emil George Sal¬ 
inger is a heavy-set man with a 
youthful, unlined face, a generous 
cushion under the chin, and an ex¬ 
pansive waisdine. Five feet nine 
inches tall, he finds that his weight 
varies, to his great anguish, from 
13 to 16 stone. It has never, how¬ 
ever, slowed him up. Salinger is a 
quick-moving, quick-talking man, 
powered by a ceaseless geyser of 
energy. He is breezy, exuberant, 
outgoing. 

The President speaks warmly of 
Salinger’s “unflagging good hum¬ 
our—he doesn’t get harassed and 
nervous and distressed by the diffi¬ 
culties and crises that occur a^ost 
every day. And his judgenjent is 
good.” At press briefings Salinger 
rarely shows irritation, no matter 
how insistent reporters become. 

Salinger’s performance in office 
has, of course, not been an uninter¬ 
rupted scries of triumphs. His han¬ 
dling of the news about the White 
House attempt to lure away the 
chef of the French ambassador in 
London led to such acute embarrass¬ 
ment for the President, that Mr. 
Kennedy rebuked him in vigorous 
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language. But Pierre, a resilient 
fellow, was soon quipping to repor¬ 
ters, “There’s no truth to the ru¬ 
mour that I am being replaced as 
White House Press Secretary and 
that I am going to become the 
cook.’’ 

Salinger’s drollery typifies his re¬ 
laxed approach to his job; the press 
office is a much more informal place 
these days than it was under James 
Hagerty, his predecessor. And most 
reporters agree that there is easier 
access to news under Salinger. 

Briefing the President for a press 
conference is an elaborate process. 
The afternoon before, Salinger 
meets a group of press officers from 
various Clovernment departments to 
compile a list of all questions the 
President is likely to be asked. At 
about 7 p.m. Salinger confers 
with the President for perhaps an 
hour, going through the list of 
anticipated questions. Many of them 
Kennedy feels capable of handling 
without further preparation; he asks 
for specific information on four or 
five matters. Memoranda on these 
are prepared overnight. 

Next morning there is a long 
breakfast meeting attended by the 
President, Salinger, economic ad¬ 
viser Walter Heller, presidential 
assistants Theodore Sorensen and 
McGeorge Bundy, and sometimes 
the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of Defence or other Cabinet mem¬ 
bers. “We run through the whole 
thing again, ’ says^ Salinger, “We 
usually anticipate 8o per cent of the 


questions asked.” Most of the un¬ 
anticipated questions, for some 
reason, come from women reporters, 

Salinger’s bluff exterior might 
well be a reaction to his sheltered 
early childhood. As a youngster, he 
showed great aptitude for music; in¬ 
deed his parents initially planned a 
musical career for him and for a 
time had him tutored at home. But 
he left school in San Francisco just 
before his i6th birthday, then 
studied at San Francisco State Col¬ 
lege and worked as a copy boy for 
the Chronicle. The Navy claimed 
him when he was i8, and he was 
soon commissioned an ensign; at 19 
he was in command of a submarine 
chaser in the Pacific. During a ty¬ 
phoon at Okinawa in October 1945, 
he swam through high surf with 
two companions to rescue six men 
stranded on a reef. The exploit 
brought him the U.S. Navy and 
Marine Corps Medal, the same dec¬ 
oration that John Kennedy won. 

After the war, Salinger went back 
to the Chronicle and completed his 
higher education at the University 
of San Francisco. He became night 
news editor when he was 25, but 
his great interest was investigatory 
reporting. In 1953 he became some¬ 
thing of a celebrity with a 17-part 
series describing the gruesome con¬ 
ditions in California’s antiquated 
county jails. To obtain his material, 
Salinger disguised himself as a 
tramp, and got himself thrown into 
jail in Stockton and Bakersfield. 



In 1955 he went to work for CoU 
’ Uer*s magazine. The following year, 
he was assigned to prepare a lengthy 
article on Jimmy Hora, boss of the 
Teamsters’ Union. In the course of 
his researches, he talked to Robert 
Kennedy, who was just beginning 
his enquiries into labour racketeer' 
ihg. Before Salinger’s article could 
be published, Collier s went out of 
business. A few weeks later, Ken¬ 
nedy telephoned to ask what had 
happened to all the research on 
Hoffa. Salinger offered it to him. 
In February 1957 Kennedy took on 
Salinger as a stad investigator of the 
newly formed Senate rackets com¬ 
mittee, for which Kennedy was 
chief counsel. 

Salinger worked for the commit¬ 
tee for two and a half years, hand¬ 
ling much of the Hoffa case. By the 
late summer of 1959 John Kennedy’s 
presidential drive required the ser¬ 
vices of a Press Secretary and, on the 
recommendation of his brother, the 
senator engaged Salinger. When the 
election was won, he was the natural 
choice for the White House post. 

The job of Press Secretary is 
tougher than any Salinger has 
known, despite the comforts of a 
21,000 dollar-a-year (Rs. i lakh) 
salary and a car and driver from 
the White House motor pool. The 
hours are long, the tyranny of the 
telephone is ever present and the 
pressure of news and press en¬ 
quiries are relentless. 

Salinger lives in Virginia, with 
his wife and three children. Each 


week-day he is picked up by a White 
House car at 8.30. He goes through 
four morning papers *on the 25 
minute ride to his office. At about 

9.30 he has a conference with the 
President. Before his 11 a.m. and 

4.30 p.m. briefings for the Press, he 
drops into Kennedy’s office for any 
last-minute bulletins. He has a find 
chat with the boss at the end of the 
day. At 7.30 he takes a last look at 
the news ticker-tapes and heads for 
home, listening to classical music on 
the car radio. ..By this time he is 
usually on the verge bf exhaustion. 
He has seen some 20 to 30 callers, 
taken 25 to 30 phone calls, initiated 
as many, and coped with two or 
three unexpected crises. 

A typical crisis occurred during 
the week of the Cuban invasion. 
Late one afternoon Salinger was 
told that Henry Raymont, a U.S. 
correspondent in Cuba, was in dan¬ 
ger of being executed by the Castro 
Government. He immediately in¬ 
formed the President. His ijext 
move was to call the State Depart¬ 
ment, which in turn approached 
friendly diplomats at the U.N. to 
bring pressure on the Cubans. Then 
Salinger got Vice-President Lyndon 
Johnson to telephone the President 
of Mexico, an old friend, to make 
similar overtures to the Cubans. The 
telephone calls went back and forth 
until 3 a.m., when Salinger was 
finally advised that Raymont would 
not oe executed that night. He 
ultimately emerged unscathed. 

When the President went to meet 
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Khrushchev in Vienna last June, 
Salinger feared that the Russians 
would try to dominate the news by 
leaking their version of events be¬ 
fore the Americans could brief re¬ 
porters. His solution was simple: 
frequent briefing of the two Ameri¬ 
can news-service representatives, 
who stood by at the sites of the talks. 
Every hour Salinger would emerge, 
take the men aside and bring them 
up-to-date with what was going on. 
He easily beat the Russians to the 
punch. 

Late in the year, Salinger was re¬ 
sponsible for a major breach in the 
Iron Curtain—a lengthy interview 
with President Kennedy, sharply 
critical of Soviet policy, which ap¬ 
peared verbatim in Izvestia, the 
official Soviet Government news¬ 
paper. The first such interview ever 
to be published in the U.S.S.R., it 
exposed millions of Russian citizens 
to the U.S. position on Berlin, dis¬ 
armament, nuclear testing, Commu¬ 
nist expansionism and a host of 
other matters. The exploit had been 
five months in the making. Back in 
June, Salinger had begun conversa¬ 
tions with two Soviet officials about 
ways of improving communications 
between the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. In September, he proposed 
that a prominent Soviet journalist 
be sent to interview Kennedy. Sal¬ 
inger’s argument was that Khrush¬ 
chev’s views had been given wide 


currency in the United States 
through several newspaper inter¬ 
views; why not a similar opportu¬ 
nity in the Soviet Press for the 
President.? Five days later, Salinger 
was informed that Khrushchev had 
approved the idea. The interviewer 
turned out to be Aleksei Adzhubei, 
who is Khrushchev’s son-in-law as 
well as editor of Izvestia. 

One of the Press Secretary’s more 
trying periods occurred when the 
President suffered from a strained 
back and took to crutches. Salinger 
was criticized for the long delay in 
announcing the ailment, and for 
refusing to hold a press conference 
with Dr. Janet Travell, the Presi¬ 
dent’s doctor. Reporters contrasted 
Salinger’s reticence with the abun¬ 
dant flow of information from 
Hagerty when Eisenhower had his 
heart attack. Salinger responded 
with some heat—it was one of the 
few times when he lost his poise— 
that a back strain could not be com¬ 
pared with a heart attack. ^ 

The day after this encounter with 
the Press, Salinger had his 36th 
birthday. His staff gave him a first- 
aid kit. The President’s gift was a 
copy of The Family Medical Ency¬ 
clopedia. The reporters gave him a 
cigar, a cake and a raucous render¬ 
ing of “Happy Birthday.” 

He had survived his first Presi¬ 
dential illness—the toughest test of 
any Press Secretary. 


yvloTXQ on executive’s desk: “It’s too late to agree with me. I’ve 
changed my mind.” —a.s. 
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weather. In short, outboard power is the chanics. For more information, write: 
practical means to a better living for you Outboard Marine international, Box 830, 
and your countrymen. Nassau, Bahamas. 

How to choose the'right outboard ourmoMmo MMium tKtrmmKMnofMu. m 
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Lord Moran, for years the personal 
physician of Sir Winston Churchill, 
was asked by a reporter what he did 
to keep his elderly patient in top 
physical condition. 

“I watch his diet very carefully,” 
he replied. 

‘‘His diet?” said the reporter, know¬ 
ing that Sir Winston ate and drank 
very freely. 

“Yes,” said Lord Moran. “I watch 
to see what he cats at every meal, and 
then I order the same for myself.” 

—E. E. Edgar 

Because virtually everything moved 
him to laughter, James Thurber poked 
fun at himsejf as freely as he might 
at any other target. 

“Your drink’s here, Jamie,” a friend 
said one night, setting a cocktail at his 
elbow. 

Thurber said thanks, and a little 
later, groping for the glass as he 
talked, he knocked it over. He made 
no more of that than a person would 
who could see, but when it happened 
again with a fresh drink he sprang to 
his feet and delivered an impassioned 
protest to an imaginary house com¬ 
mittee about the untidv habits of this 
member, Thurber, *wno persistently 


messed up the clid> premises bn 
flimsy pretext that he was blind. ;j 

His witty eloquence made it funay»%. 
and like all his humour it was also , 
bitterly poignant. —Red Smidt' 

During a bout of flu, so the story goes,, 
the West German Chancellor, Konrad 
Adenauer, in his eighties, was told hf 
his doctor, “I’m not a magician. I can*t 
make you young again.” 

Eager to get back into harness^. 
Adenauer replied, “I’m not asking 
that. I don’t want to become young 
again. All I want is to go on getting 
older.” —rim# 

Abraham Lincoln’s Secretary of War, 
Edwin Stanton, wrote a hot letter to a 
general who had abused him and ac¬ 
cused him of favouritism. He read the ' 
letter to TJncoln, who listened and ex¬ 
claimed, “First-rate, Stanton I You’ve 
countered him well! Just right!” 

As Stanton folded the letter into its 
envelope, Lincoln quickly asked, 
“Why, what arc you going to do with 
it now?” 

“Send it to him.” 

“No, no, that would spoil it. File it 
away. That is the kind of filing that 
keeps it sharp—and doesn’t wound the 
other fellow,” said Lincoln. 

—Contributed by Richard Simpaon 

Once David Ben-Gurion, Premier of 
Israel, was told that a certain desert- 
development problem was insoluble. 
Even quantities of water would not 
provide the solution. The exjjerts said 
so, and that seemed to be that. The 
Premier, however, took a more force-V 
ful approach. “Let's look for another 
set of experts,” he suggested. The ' 
work went on. — Gertrude Samueb | 
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United Europe 


Hope of 
West 

By Roscoe Drummond 

Hii.E THE shape of 
things to come is not 
yet fully in focus, the 
West IS at the point of bringing to 
fruition a vast and galvanic enter¬ 
prise capable of changing the whole 
face of the cold war. 

This is not a new military alliance 
designed to win a war. It is a new 
economic and political alliance cap¬ 
able of winning the peace. 

I ventufe to state that within the 
remaining years of this decade we 
shall witness a coherent, fully-func¬ 
tioning United States of Europe— 
one that will be producing an an¬ 
nual gross national product probably 
greater than that of the United 
States. The new alliance will so 
clearly demonstrate the vigour of its 
competitive enterprise, free-market, 
pro-consumer economy that Com¬ 
munism will look to more and 

Io8 Condensed from 


the 


HE FIRST modern statesman to 
L propose a United Europe was 
French Foreign Minister Aristide 
Briand. Addressing the League 
of Nations in September 1929, he 
called on the peoples of Europe to 
"Unite to live and prosper.” His 
plan, similar in many respects 
to the principles adopted by the 
Common Market nations more than 
25 years later, was acclaimed by all 
the Euro[Tcan governments except 
the British, "Anyone who toys with 
such an idea would do a disservice to 
Europe and the Commonwealth,” 
commented the then Colonial Secre¬ 
tary, L S. Amery. British opposition 
caused the Briand plan to be shelved. 


more people like a wave of the past. 

Is this wishful thinking,? I think 
not. There is solid evidence to sup¬ 
port this judgement. The fact is that 
the burgeoning Common Market is 
bringing European political unifica¬ 
tion steadily nearer. 

This international trading area— 
embracing the six nations of France, 
West Germany, Italy, the Nether¬ 
lands, Belgium and Luxembourg in 

Saturday Review 
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a single economic union and serving 
171 million European consumers— 
is proving to be an economic success 
beyond all expectations of its 
founders.* 

The British Government, in a 
revolutionary decision last autumn, 
made application to join the six 
countries, though this will cause 
Britain to alter her ties with the 
Commonwealth, abandon her his¬ 
torical aloofness from the Continent 
and dilute some of 
her own sovereign¬ 
ty. Norway, Den¬ 
mark and Eire 
will almost cer¬ 
tainly follow suit. 

This will create a 
European Econo¬ 
mic Federation of 
ten nations and 
250 million people 
whose goods, agri¬ 
cultural products 
and workers will soon be able to 
move freely across national frontiers. 

These events are capable of chang¬ 
ing the whole face of the cold 
war. With British participation, the 
European Common Market can col¬ 
lectively share the leadership of the 
Free World with the United States. 
This combination can constitute a 
political and economic power centre 
which the Communists cannot 
match in this century—if ever. 

Both the British Government and 

the men in the Kremlin know quite 

♦ 

• See "Europe’s Six-Way Success Story/' 
The Reader’s Digest, August 1961. 


well that a momentous turn of 
events is in the making. 

Prime Minister Harold Macmillan 
put it in muted phrases when he 
made the announcement in, the 
House of Commons last July. On 
the eve of the necessary negotiations, 
he did not wish to stir unnecessary 
controversy or premature hopes. But 
Desmond Donnelly, LabourM.P. for 
Pembroke, did not hesitate to put 
the wider meaning in these words: 

“The Prime 
Minister’s state¬ 
ment is a clear 
indication that 
Britain’s frontier 
is not at Dover but 
at the Branden¬ 
burg Gate.’’ 

K h r u s hchev 
knew it, too. He 
immediately bran¬ 
ded the British 
decision as a “capi¬ 
tulation” to the greedy economic 
forces of the “City,” thus hoping to 
divide British opinion and stir 
sufficient Parliamentary opposition 
to reject the government’s decision. 

The Soviet leader realizes that 
what the members of a ten-nation 
European Common Market can do 
on behalf of each other will be a far 
greater deterrent to Soviet designs 
than anything they or others are 
likely to do against the Soviet i 
Union. 

This is why the Common Market 
is such a powerful weapon in 
the cold war. It is no military 


DESIRE to become full, 
W wholehearted and ac¬ 
tive members of the European 
Community in its' widest 
sense and to go forward with 
you in the building of the 
new Europe.”— Mr. Edward 
Heath, BritcUn’s Lord Privy 
Seal, addressing the Common 
Market ministers in Paris, 
October jg6t. 



5 alliance and hence cannot be effcc- 
tivciy countered. This infuriates and 
alarms Khrushchev, who seCs the 
Common Market making tremen¬ 
dous headway while he is helpless 
to resist it. 

How syccessful has the Common 
Market become since it was brought 
into being by the six nations in 
1957? 

In the few years since, all the 
member countries have achieved a 
rate of sustained economic growth 
never before experienced in the 
history of Europe. Workers and em¬ 
ployers, industry and labour, con¬ 
sumers and producers are sharing 
in an economic recovery and in a 
prosperity more rapid and more 
sustained than anywhere else in the 
world. 

The gross national product of the 
European Community in i960 rose 
seven per cent above 1959 in terms 
of constant prices, and climbed at a 
five per cent rate during 1961. 
Industrial production went up 12 
per cent in i960 and has expanded 
25 per cent in three years. 

Because of this dynamic growth, 
the Common Market has been able 
to move far more rapidly than origi¬ 
nally planned, in scaling down tar¬ 
iffs and other trade barriers within 
the six-nation area. By the end of 
1961 all quota restrictions on trade 
in industrial goods between the six 
countries had been abolished— 
eight years ahead of schedule. 

The opening of the frontiers to 
competition has brought benefits far 


greater than the community’s most 
ardent advocates believed attainable. 
Most leaders of industry in Western 
Europe were at first either hostile 
or sceptical towards the Common 
Market enterprise. But now the car¬ 
tel-minded Continentals have come 
almost full circle in their attitude. 
They are finding that the rewards 
of producing for a competitive mar¬ 
ket of 170 million consumers are far 
greater than they ever enjoyed in the 
pre-war years. Proof of this is that 
business has been tending more and 
more to plan development and dis¬ 
tribution networks on the scale 
of the Common Market in full 
operation. 

For the past five years Britain, 
which must sell abroad in order to 
buy abroad, has seen her share of 
the world’s exports drop five per 
cent while the Common Market 
countries’ share of world exports 
climbed 21 per cent. This is why 
the Macmillan government has now 
made the difficult but epochal deci¬ 
sion to become a fully-fledged part¬ 
ner in the European Common 
Market. 

Winston Churchill, in his famous 
speech at Zurich in September 1946, 
when so few could see beyond the 
wreckage and impoverishment of 
the war, said: 

Over wide areas a vast quiver¬ 
ing mass of tormented, hungry, 
care-worn and bewildered human 
beings gaze at the ruins of their 
cities and homes, and scan the 
dark horizon for the approach 
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of some new peril. Among the 
victors there is a babel of jarring 
voices, among the vanquished the 
sullen silence of despair. Yet all 
the while there is a remedy which 
would as if by a miracle transform 
the whole scene. It is to re'Create 
the European family, or as much 
of it as we can, and provide it with 
a structure under which it can 
dwell in peace, in safety and in 
freedom. We must build a kind of 
United States of Europe. 

It is being built. The urgent ques¬ 
tion is; What next.? 

The need now is for the United 
States to a.ssist the expansion of the 
European Hritish Community into 
an Atlantic Community. 

The father of today’s united Eu¬ 
rope, Jean Monnet, now president 
of the Action Committee for the 


United States of Europe, has put it 
this way: “Just as the United States 
in its early days found st necessary 
to unite, just as Europe is now in the 
process of uniting, so the West must 
move towards an Atlantic concert 
of nations. This is not an end in 
itself. It is the beginning on the 
road to the more orderly world we 
must have to escape destruction.” 

At its present galvanic stage the 
Europcan-British Community will 
be capable of arresting the adverse 
trend of the cold war. An Atlantic 
Community embracing Europe, 
Britain, the United States and 
Canada would be capable of revers¬ 
ing that trend—by creating a united 
and permanent preponderance, 
a dynamic which would be 
irresistible to other nations. 


Maids in Waiting 

Wide-eyed with excitement, the maid rushed to me with the local news¬ 
paper. “Mrs. Lippner,” she exclaimed, “some of those purple spacemen 
from Mars are in town, but there’s only a little piece in the paper about it 

I looked at the news item: “martins arrive— Three purple martins 
arrived early today in the Fountain City region. This is the first report 
of martins in Knoxville this spring.” —Contributed by Regma Lippner 

A MAID telephoned a housewife: “This is the girl who was supposed 
to come on Friday and the Friday before, and I just wondered if you were 
going to need me this next Friday.?” —H. P. 

^ if ifi 

Chapter and Verse 

Some years ago a man was complaining to the vicar about how the 
church was always asking for money. “It’s getting to be just one con¬ 
tinuous give, give, give,” he fumed. The vicar thought for a moment, 
then replied, “I want to thank you for one of the best definitions of 
Christianity I have ever heard.” —e.p.t. 
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The word we had not sense to 
Who knows how grandly it nad 
rung? 

So I tried once more, this time to 
my science professor at university^ 
He was regarded as an unapproach¬ 
able old bear, but, finding that his 
teaching had stuck as almost none 
other had, I wrote to him to say 
how much his course had meant to 
me. Here is the answer I received: 

Your letter seemed to make my 
whole life-work worth while. I 
may say that in 35 years of giving 
the best I know how to give, 1 
have never before received one 
word of appreciation from a 
By Donald Culross Peattie student. Thanks. 

I was on a bus one day when 
E ALL intend to write letters there was an accident. Women and 
—of condolence, of con- children, bruised and cut by fly- 
gratulation, of appreciation, ing glass, became panicky. The 
and friendship—tomorrow, or next driver took charge of everybody 
week. Too often they go unwritten, and everything at once, helping 
We pretend to ourselves that we the injured, marshalling witnesses, 
haven’t the time. sending someone to telephone for 

For years I intended to write to the ambulance, and keeping calm 
a school-teacher of mine who had under the unjust abuse of the lorry 
started me—as I realized, looking driver who had run into him. 
back—on my career as a scientist After the ambulance had arrived, 
and nature writer. the driver got into his seat, wiping 

More than that, she had helped some blood off his eyebrow, 
to formulate the whole philosophy Said a man next to him, “Tm 
by which I live and because of going to report you f ” Indignandy, 
which I am a man happy in his I started to intervene, but he hasten- 
niche in life. ed on: “For efficiency and courtesy. 

Finally I did write. The letter If you’ll tell me where to write,;; 
came back, enclosed in a note from and give me your name. I’ll tell 
the school principal saying that my your company you’re the best man 
teacher had died two yeys before, in a crisis I ever saw.’’ 

Condenttd fritm The Christian Science Monitor J 
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The driver let out a long breath. 
“I wish there were more in the 
world like you,” he said. How often 
someone performs unusual services 
for us and we allow them to pass 
unpraised, taking courtesy and help¬ 
fulness for granted 1 

Why anyone should deprive him¬ 
self of a friend that he might have, 
even at long range, is hard to under¬ 
stand. No flowery style is required. 
Your friends want to hear from you. 
No rhetoric can take the place of 
sincerity. I treasure a message sent 
to me in a dark hour by a faithful 
old Swedish servant who urged 
me sympathetically to “just keep 
going.” 

One woman who had lost her hus¬ 
band told me that the letters she 
prized most were not those that 
wept with her, but those that told 
her something the writer remem¬ 
bered about her husband—a kind¬ 
ness he had done, unknown to her, 
or a characteristic remark he had 
made. You can probably do no 
kinder things than to give back to 
the bereaved some fragment that 
you keep, in your memory, of the 
one who is gone. 

Perhaps the most painful commu¬ 
nication is a letter to a creditor you 
can pay in part only, or not at all. 


Once wheil I was deep in debt I 
wrote a short note to each of those 
who had trusted me. I explained 
that I hoped on an approximate date 
to make a payment, and I did not 
omit to thank them for the credit 
they had extended. 

My biggest creditor replied: 

If all our customers showed 
such consideration, business would 
be much pleasanter and we would 
know far better where we stand. 
Please do not feel pressed by your 
little account with us. 

Even the credit manager of a big 
department store (who certainly 
must have heard all the excuses) 
replied that he appreciated the letter 
and was ordering a 30-day extension 
on my bill. A letter acknowledging 
a debt and stating your good inten- 
tit)n does as much for your credit, 
just when you need it most, as any¬ 
thing short of immediate settlement 
could do. 

Silence is golden when someone 
is playing Chopin, or when the 
thrush is singing. Postal srlence, 
when you really have something to 
say, is wasteful rust. That letter 
you’ve been meaning to write may 
cheer the heart of a friend, or make 
a friend of a stranger. 

Do it—post-haste! 


By Degrees 

csVmonsicnor had a string of letters after his name, LL.B., B.A., in¬ 
dicating his degrees as Bachelor of Laws and Bachelor of Arts. On one 
occasion while wearing his robes, which look something like a bishop’s, 
he was asked what these letters signified. His reply: “LL.B.—looks like 
bishop; B.A.—but ain’t.” — Momigaor Aloysius Coogan 




By Vincent Brome 


ANDERiNG through Re¬ 
gent’s Park, London, one 
spring morning, I saw a 
plump figure bouncing along with 
a child on either hand and thought, 
“Can that possibly be the ‘Fiery 
Particle’?” I hurried closer. Sud¬ 
denly, in a high-pitched squeak like 
chalk going across a slate, a voice 
said, “There, you litde blighters— 


that’s enough for an old man to¬ 
day,” and, shaking off the children, 
he flung himself on to a seat. 

I hesitated for a moment. The 
man sitting there before me had a 
reputation for unexpectedness; he 
might receive me warmly or he 
might explode into a wrathful tor¬ 
rent of words. 

I decided to take the risk. 

ti? 





"Excuse me—arc you G. 
Wells?” I asked. 

“I couldn’t be anyone else, could 
I? Who else looks quite so palsied 
and decayed?” 

Herbert George Wells was then 
in his 70’s. Novelist, prophet, his¬ 
torian, educator, he was the author 
of over 100 books and pamphlets. A 
short man, with small arms and tiny 
hands and feet, he overcame physi¬ 
cal appearances by his sheer exuber¬ 
ance and torrential talk. He was an 
enchanting gnome, full of life and 
sparkle. His friends called him the 
“Fiery Particle” because his small 
body held such ferocious vitality. 

Sitting there that morning, we 
talked about everything from God 
and Mammon to hobnailed boots 
and Hitler. I was at once aware of 
his extraordinary gift for lifting the 
commonplace into something vivid¬ 
ly interesting by the sheer life and 
colour of his words. His mood was 
buoyant, and I felt, as I seldom feel 
with anyone on first meeting, that I 
was communicating directly with 
him. 

Wells was a man without sham, 
untroubled by those small hypocri¬ 
sies that so many of us practise. A 
short time later, I saw him at his 
beautiful home in Hanover Ter¬ 
race. He was wearing an old grey 
pullover, rumpled flannel trousers 


Vincent Brome is the author of ten books, 
including A Portrait of H. G. Wells. He 
is a frequent contributor to periodicals 
and newspapers. 


and some down-ai'ii 
pers. Flip-flop, flip-flop, he pattered 
down the stairs to great me, and at 
every step his left hand dipped into 
the pullover, scratching his back. 
He might have been a caretaker 
roused out of a Sunday-afternoon 
nap. 

A minute later he began to talk. 
Immediately his personality was 
transformed. I particularly noted 
the barrel of a forehead, the eyes 
brimming with warmth and intelli¬ 
gence, the voice high-pitched but 
animated. 

Wit and personality apart, this 
man’s imagination made him one 
of the greatest scientific seers of our 
day. Long before they were facts, he 
envisaged the tank, the aeroplane, 
the war in the air. Sixty years before 
it occurred. Wells gave a brilliant 
description of an H-bomb explo¬ 
sion. 

He also wrote of space travellers 
at a time when most scientists 
thought such an idea ridiculous; 
“There will come a time when Wn 
in sealed containers will soar off 
into the lonelinessof spaceand travel 
around the world, sending back 
cryptic messages; astronauts, rub¬ 
ber-clothed and masked, making 
the first probes in space which will 
change the destiny of man.” 

He wrote half a dozen scientific 
novels. Each one not only foresaw 
the future, but carried a message for 
all mankind. The Invisible Man, 
published in 1897, showed the dan¬ 
gers of naked power unchecked by 
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moral values. These became evident 
with the rise of Hider and Nazi 
Germany. When the Sleeper 
Wa/^es, picturing the world two 
centuries from now, was terribly 
aware that mechanical progress 
could outstrip and confuse ordinary 
human progress. The horror and 
ugliness of concentration-camp be¬ 
haviour was anticipated in The 
Island of Doctor Moreau. 

Wells’s house stood in the centre 
of London, looking out on to the 
green beauty of Regent’s Park, and 
he had installed a specially wide 
window to give a panoramic view, 
which suited his visionary nature. 
Just outside the house stood the 
garage. On its walls he had made a 
number of little drawings depicting 
the dawn of civilization from the 
far beginnings of the beetle-like 
trilobites to Man. Above the crude 
sketches he had written, “Limitless 
energy for good or evil. Have you 
the wits, have you the will to save 
life?” 

Wells had enormous courage, 
both physical and moral. When the 
bombs rained down round the 
big Hanover Terrace house during 
the Second World War, many of 
his neighbours disappeared into the 
country, but H. G. wouldn’t budge. 
He had deliberately chosen No. 13 
Hanover Terrace to outrage the 
gods of superstition. When the 
heavy front door was blown off 
its hinges by blast, he put up a 
huge 13, standing*three feet high, 
on the front wail. 


Once a burly lorry-driver came 
up to him in the street and said he 
was going to knock Wells down 
because of something he had writ¬ 
ten. H. G. said without a quaver, 
“All right, knock me down—but 
you won’t win the argument that 
way.” The man brought his huge 
fist to within half an inch of Wells’s 
face and glared savagely at him. 
Wells thrust out his chin and 
waited. Suddenly the man 
dropped his fist and walked away. 

Wells showed courage, too, when 
his wife, Catherine, died. Their 
marriage had lasted 33 years. They 
had fallen in love in 1894, 

Wells later wrote: “We were the 
most desperate lovers. We launched 
ourselves upon our life together 
with less than ^50 between us and 
absolute disaster. And we did it 
with a very great deal of gaiety.” 

There were two sides to his wife’s 
personality. She carefully preserved 
for her own private life a person 
called Catherine, a sensitive, cul¬ 
tured woman—and released in 
public someone Wells quickly chris¬ 
tened “Jane,” a practical, business¬ 
like person who took charge of her 
husband’s finances and spun a pro¬ 
tective web round his working day. 
For years she did his typing, com¬ 
pleted income-tax forms, advised 
and criticized, and smoothed every¬ 
day difficulties out of his path. 

Her death, in 1927, came as a 
most severe shock to Wells. Though 
he was a man of immense resilience, 
it took him a considerable time to 



: recover from the blow. Then once 
. again he resumed his writings. And 
he started travelling. He visited 
America and Russia; a self-ap 
pointed diplomat, he met such men 
as Roosevelt, Lenin and Stalin. 
H. G. did not agree with Stalin— 
and said so in no uncertain terms. 
He always told people precisely 
what he felt. 

He had extraordinary vitality. He 
would ring up his friends at two in 
the morning and talk with bubbling 
vivacity. He could stay up half the 
night reading, come down to break¬ 
fast and brilliantly analyse the book. 
At midnight once he said to me, “A 
young man like you, tired? Don’t 
be silly!” 

It is a long way back to 1866, 
when, as Wells put it, he first 
“squinted and bubbled at the uni¬ 
verse and reached out feeble litde 
hands to grasp it.” He was born 
into a world dominated by Queen 
Victoria, where women wore skirts 
to the ground, fathers were infallible 
and Britain seemed the centre of the 
civilized world. His parents, Joseph 
and Sarah Wells, lived over their 
china shop in a house in Bromley, 
Kent. People with very fixed ideas 
and a limited horizon, they had no 
notion what a turbulent broth of a 
boy they had given birth to. Nor 
could they imagine how his writ¬ 
ings and vigorous ideas would in¬ 
fluence people in a score of different 
countries and cultures. 

That was Wells’s greatest contri¬ 
bution: enlightening the common 


man. His Outline of History was 
translated into at least 20 languages 
and was bought by more than two 
million readers. Wells showed peo¬ 
ple how to think. As an inter¬ 
national educator, he outstripped 
the schools and the teachers, 
brought enormous vistas of learn¬ 
ing within the grasp of the ordinary 
person and conveyed the excite¬ 
ment of intellectual discovery. He 
taught men not to be blinded by the 
traditions of the past, but to use 
their own reason. He made them 
forward-looking. The world was 
bursting with untold possibilities if 
only we could learn to realize them 
in the right way. 

“Of course, there is a comic side 
to all this,” he once said to me. 
“You see, when I first broached to 
my wife the idea of a history of the 
world, we thought I’d lose money 
over it. Who could make history a 
best-seller ? But in the end I made a 
small fortune. And it gave those 
stuffy historians—oh, such a shgk- 
ing-up!” 

During most of his married life, 
Wells lived at his country estate, 
Easton Glebe, in Essex. The house 
became the scene of famous week¬ 
end parties with celebrated guests. 
These week-ends had a pattern. It 
was bed perhaps by 10.30 on Friday 
night, to prepare for the rigours of 
the week-end. (H. G. had designed 
a special sleeping-suit that enabled 
him to get up in the night to write, 
whenever the impulse took him, 
without feeling cold—and often 
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he was still writing as the dawn 
came up.) 

Then came Saturday—and the 
“ball game.” This took place 
in a barn, where George Ber¬ 
nard Shaw might stand on one 
side of the tennis net beside 
J. W. N. Sullivan, the mathemati¬ 
cian. And Wells and perhaps 
Arnold Bennett would stand on the 
other to whack and pursue a rub¬ 
ber ball with energy enough to win 
a war, and yells characteristic of 
Hollywood Red Indians. It was 
Wells’s way of keeping fit, of hav¬ 
ing fun, knocking the stuffing 
out of decorum. 

Wells once said, “I do not care 
whether I am crowned king or 
-starving in the.gutter—I follow my 
leading!” By “leading” he meant 
beliefs. This persistence led him to 
be abused and criticized frequently. 
His novel Ann Veronica antici¬ 
pated the free, educated, self-de¬ 
termined young woman at a time 
when any such idea was revolu¬ 
tionary. 

This novel helped the suffragettes 
to win the vote and rights equiva¬ 
lent to men. He was, in a sense, a 
sort of male suffragette. 

One of the most unpopular views 
he held was his dislike of the 
monarchy. He wanted to replace it 
with a republic. He wrote and 
spoke on this subject whenever he 
could, with a frankness and elo¬ 
quence that annoyed nine-tenths of 
the nation. 

When he was moved to write 


about the future, Wells was able to 
summon genuine eloquence: “So 
far and beyond this ad^^enture may 
continue, and our race survive. The 
impenetrable clouds that bound our 
life at last m every direction may 
hide innumerable trials, and dan¬ 
gers, but there are no conclusive 
limitations even in their deeper 
shadows, and there are times and 
seasons, there are moods of exalta¬ 
tion—moments as it were of reve¬ 
lation—when the whole universe 
about us seems bright with the 
presence of as yet unimaginable 
things.” 

Some years before he died—in 
August 1946 at the age of 79—H. G. 
wrote his own obituary, which be¬ 
gan: “H. (j. Wells died yesterday 
afternoon of heart failure in the 
Paddington Infirmary. The most 
interesting thing about Wells was 
his refusal to accept the social in¬ 
feriority to which he seemed to have 
been born and the tenacity with 
which he insisted upon his role^as a 
free citizen of a new world that was 
arising out of the debacles.” 

The last picture I have of him is 
of a man jumping up and down be¬ 
fore the window of his Regent’s 
Park house. London was under¬ 
going a fierce air raid. The gunfire 
reached a deafening pitch, search¬ 
lights split the sky in all directions 
and bombers never stopped coming 
over. 

“Look!” he said. “It scares the 
pants off me—but isn’t it won¬ 
derfully exciting!” 
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Ti)e Power 
of Humility 


By Michael Drury 


Y MOTHER lives OH a Humility so often seems vaguely 
^ mountain, where in desirable but not really attractive. It 
' summer the stars are as might get one into heaven, but it 
big as chrysanthemums won’t promote a rise in pay. It 
and, to my city-trained sounds somewhat spineless, incom* 
eye, almost frighteningly close. One patible with intellect and a vigorous 
night some years ago as we stood spirit. 

ynder them, simply looking, I was I have had to learn that the re¬ 
moved by what I supposed was verse is true. The figures we corn- 
humility to say, “Doesn’t it make monly hail for their humility— 
you feel insignificant.^” Jesus, Socrates, Lincoln, Gandhi, 

» “No,” my mother answered, Einstein—were never timorous 

“only grateful to be included in such souls, but men of strong destiny 
a universe.” There was amusement with a fierce determination to carry, 
in her tone, and I saw that she was it out. Humility is not self-dis- 
laughing gently at my fuzzy notion paragement; it is a tough, free, con- 
of humility, what it is and what it fident characteristic, 
does for one. I realized that it was It docs not saturate a personality, 
not the job of humility to make us but flavours it. Theodore Roosevelt ', 

feel small, but to expand our capa- was a man of immense temper 

city for appreciation, awe and de- something of a bull in a china sno^| 

light; to stand silent before all that at times, barging exuberantly intd' 

we do not know—and then to get almost every avenue of life. Yet he 
on with the work^of finding out. could say cheerfully, “Nobody can ' 

Condanstd from Ckristian Herald 
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accuse me of having a charming 
personality”—a remark much closer 
to true humility than a long face 
and a pious bringing together of the 
finger-tips. The late Fiorello La 
Guardia, New York’s colourful 
mayor, was famous for his candid 
acknowledgement of a blunder: 
“When I make a mistake, it’s a 
beaut.” Neither of these men con¬ 
fused humility with dimming his 
own light; rather, admitting the 
voltage, they could also admit that 
it was sometimes ungovernable. 

There’s an old saying, “A man 
don’t know nothing he hasn’t 
learnt.” We all start from the 
same degree of nakedness and ig¬ 
norance, and, as Abbe Ernest 
Dimnet pointed out, even genius 
depends on the data within its 
reach, the information that comes 
from what others do and have done. 
Shakespeare made use of the play- 
books. Mozart is said to have taken 
the opening theme of the overture 
to The Magic Flute from a de¬ 
menti sonata. Bach borrowed both 
inspiration and thematic material 
from the music of his contempor¬ 
aries. None of this makes these 
giants any less towering, because 
none of them pretended anything 
else. They knew that every man’s 
work stemmed from all that had 
gone before and, if it had any merit, 
transcended the source and itself be¬ 
came part of the reservoir. This is 
pure humility. 

Nowhere is humility more re¬ 
vealed than in what has been called 


“tender consideration of the igno¬ 
rant.” Some years ago, Alfred 
Hitchcock, the film difector, about 
as cocksure a man as may be found, 
was filming scenes in a city slum. 
The weather was surly, and at one 
point the whole crew sat about for 
several hours waiting for the sun. 
Then a filthy old man sidled up to 
Hitchcock and said, “Hey, I’d like 
to make a suggestion.” 

Hitchcock replied, without irony, 
“Yes.?” 

The derelic^ spat. “You pay them 
blokes by the hour, don’t you.? You 
could save a lot if you rigged up 
some artificial light.” 

The director explained briefly 
the different requirements of indoor 
and outdoor film, and why he 
couldn’t mix the two kinds of light. 
The tramp nodded, “Got yer, 
chief,” and shuffled away. 

When an assistant said, “That 
was decent of you,” Hitchcock 
shrugged. “Ideas come from every¬ 
where,” he replied. “You ha^e to 
listen or you’re lost.” This went be- 
vond kindness. It took account of 

j 

the human potential, however low 
the lamp might be burning. 

As a reporter, I was once assigned 
to cover the .speech-making tour of 
a political figure. It was April, and 
overnight the weather turned from 
winter to spring. Our man was be¬ 
guiled by the idea of a picnit, but 
the schedule was too crowded. 
So the women in the party got a 
local restaurant to pack a lunch, 
and we surprised him with a spread 
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on the shaded lawn of the county 
court. When the time came to leave, 
the politician began collecting all 
the papers and empty cups that had 
l)lown about, and disposed of them 
in a litter bin. He did it as casually 
as he might have picked up a used 
towel in his own bathroom; but it 
told me more about him than a 
whole barrage of c]ucstions might 
have. Humility doesn’t ask what is 
the decent thing to be done; it does 
the decent thing by instinct and 
without fuss. 

At the same time, humility is 
more sophisticated than it may 
seem. A great actress once provided 
a brilliant opportunity to a young 
actor of promise who dazzled every¬ 
one during rehearsals, and then on 
the opening night made a terrible 
blunder. Killed with remorse, he 
was sitting numbly in his dressing- 
room when the actress swept in. 

“I’ve ruined my career,” he said 
bitterly “I’ve let you down. I might 
as well give up.” 

The actres.s grew icv. “just who 
do you think you are that you 
should not make mistakes^” she de¬ 
manded. “I make them; we all 
make them. Only Ciod does not err, 
my young friend, and you arc not 
Ood. You will go back on to that 
stage and you will do welH” And 
he did. 

To admit a mistake is one thing, 


but to assume a position above the 
possibility, even the necessity of err¬ 
ing is to set oneself# on" a pedestal. 

Humility is necessary and useful 
for the same reason that a lead keel 
IS useful on a racing sloop : it keeps 
us from tipping over. The faster the 
boat, the more essential a finely 
balanced keel. The mechanic or the 
housewife may not be in as much 
danger of capsizing as the prime 
minister or the opera star, but each 
needs humility in proportion to his 
speed. It takes equanimity to view 
another’s good and not be swayed 
ofT course either by envy or by ad¬ 
miration. The next-door child who 
is plainly superior to one’s own 
child, the man who is elected chair¬ 
man when you were in line for it, 
the team-mate who keeps walloping 
sixes over the pavilion when you are 
in a slump—life is filled with such 
people, and it takes genuine humi¬ 
lity to keep them in perspective, 
neither too high nor too low. 
Humility is poise. 

We should not expeA total 
humililv from ourselves or from 

j 

others, any more than we expect 
total wisdom. It takes a working 
knowledge of who and what one is 
to be truly humble, and this requires 
experience—which in turn requires 
time. The art cannot be mastered in 
three weeks. As J. M. Barrie said, 
“Life is a long lesson in humility.” 


w'^/tEDicAL science has developed so amazingly within the past few years 
that it is now almost impossible for a doctor to find anything all right 
about a patient, —Earl Wiison 
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It is a tradition in manv L’.S. 
Army rcgimtnUs that parents of a child 
born while the father is assigtied to a 
regiment be presented by the other 
officers with a silver baby cup suitably 
engraved with the baby’s name, birth 
date ;md regimental identification. 

In 11^54 the officers of the U.S. 
Armv research board met for an 
annual regimental social gathering. 
Baby cups were presented to several 
new parents—one of them went to a 
British lieiitenant-colonel, a liaison 
officer. 

Feeling called upon to make an ac¬ 
ceptance speech, he said, “Tm very 
pleased to receive this cup, but I must 
sav it’s the first time I’ve ever been 

j 

awarded a trophy for this particular 
sport!” —I. L. Elder 

An admiral was to speak at a naval 
officers’ wives luncheon, and a re¬ 
porter asked the group’s publicity 
chairman for a copy of the admiral’s 
speech. 

Next day the chairman phoned back 


and reported, “I’m sorry, but I can’t 
get you a copy of the admiral’s speech. 
I talked to die man who is writing it, 
and he said the admiral is going to 
speak extempore.” — W. McLendon 

T’lih HR ass-oat was discussing leader¬ 
ship with a group of air force com¬ 
manders. 

“A gooii comm.indcr should be 
fully conversant with the aircralt he 
commands and he should make fre- 
(]uent flights in these aircraft to main¬ 
tain proficiency.” the general stated. 

There was a stir when a young 
officer spoke up and said that he dis¬ 
agreed. All eyes were on the dissenter 
as the genera! asked icily, “What sort 
of unit do vou command.?” 

j 

With a broad grin, the officer an¬ 
swered, “An aerospace division, sir!” 

-p. J. I-. 

Upon iharnino that he liad been 
promoted to brigatlicr. my husband 
telephoned his <Si year-old mother to 
tell her the exciting news. “Oh, how 
lovely*” she exclaimed. Then she 
added, after a moment’s pause, in a 
suddenly worried voice, “Dear.?” 

“Yes, mother.?” 

“Weren’t you happy as a colonel.?” 

—Mr'.. n r j 


By thk end of the first week, 1 felt 
that the new group of recruits at my 
air force station had come a long way. 
In most respects they seemed vastly Ics.s 
youthful. But I began to suspect it was 
only a veneer when I passed by a small 
knot of them arguing heatedly during 
a drill break and heard a shrill voice 
exclaim, “I’ll bet my drill instructor 
can beat yo«r drill instructor!” —i- b 

III 



Another Cuban-style tragedy may be in the making in Nicaragua 



By Lester Velie 


ITO Castillo, a law student at 
the University of Nicaragua, 
told how he had been beaten, 
stripped, and propped upright on a 
water-soaked floor with electrodes 
tied to his fingers. When an electric 
current was turned on, “It was as if 
a giant fist punched me in my lungs 
and enmtied them in one rush,” he 
recallea. Shafts of pain pierced his 
skull. But all this failed to make 
Tito reveal a suspected anti-govern¬ 
ment plot. 

A Red Cross doctor found Tito 
in a jail cell a week later, delirious 
with pain, and had him moved to 
a military hospital. Tito emerged 
several months later. “I’m one of 
the lucky ones,” he said. 

Some 18 months before Tito’s 
arrest, six youths had lost their 
lives when Nicaraguan infantrymen 
turned machine-guns on a peaceful 
student demonstration at Ae uni¬ 
versity town of Leon. Only six 
months before, an i8-ycar-old boy 
132 
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had been shot dead in jail “trying to 
escape.’* Others, as this writer saw 
at La Aviacidn prison outside 
Managua, have been locked up for 
months without charges or trials. 

Tortures, shootings and jailings 
arc part of everyday life in Nica¬ 
ragua, a Central American country 
some 275 miles north of the Panama 
Canal, about the size of England 
and Wales and with a population of 
1,500,000. Its wealth lies in its cof¬ 
fee, cotton and cattle. Today, a 
tragedy is unfolding in Nicaragua 
similar to the events in Cuba that 
preceded Fidel Castro. 

Nicaragua is ruled by a military 
dictatorship. The power was seized 
by General Anastasio Somoza in 
1936 and passed on to two sons 
when he was assassinated in 1956— 
thus creating the first hereditary 
dictatorship in our time. As Ful- 
gencio Batista once did in Cuba, the 
Somozas hold themselves apart from 
the people. They live in a hilltop 
military encampment bristling with 
troops and pillboxes, which re¬ 
sembles a fist shaken in the face of 
Managua below. In their country 
ancient social evils fester, and Com¬ 
munists make capital of them. But 
the Somozas—like Batista—ignore 
both the evils and the Communist 
threat. 

In the last 2 j 4 years there have 
been 23 uprisings against the Somo- 
zas. These range from border forays 
by handfuls of desperate youths to 
airborne invasions iinanced and or¬ 
ganized by Nicaragua’s professional 


and merchant fan^ilies. Fidel Castro 
offered aircraft and pilots to one 
such uprising, on condition that 
Cubans led it. The Nicaraguan reb¬ 
els refused. But, as one Nicaraguan 
put it, “Some time we may have to 
accept help wherever we can.’’ 

How to keep Nicaragua from 
going the way of Cuba poses one of 
the most urgent and vexing prob¬ 
lems in Latin America. At the heart 
of the Nicaraguan problem is the 
Somoza family. The late Anastasio 
(“Tacho”) Somoza liked to be called 
simply “The General.” Tacho So¬ 
moza was a middle-class boy who 
worked hard and grew up to own a 
country. He got part of his educa¬ 
tion in the United States. When 1 
met him in 1950, a big, beefy man, 
brimming with zest for life, he had 
ruled Nicaragua for 13 years and 
was at the height of his power. 

“Democracy in Nicaragua is like 
a baby,” the General once told 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, “and nobody 
gives a baby everything to eat right 
away. I’m going to give ’em liberty 
—but in my style. If you give a baby 
a hot tamale, you’ll kill him.” 

The General never did get round 
to giving his country that hot 
tamale. Instead, he killed off or 
exiled the opposition, or held power 
via cynical d^ges about which he’d 
boast good-naturedly. (Once, when 
a Somoza puppet, put in office by a 
rigged election, began to behave with 
independence, Somoza booted him 
out within 27 days, bellowing, 
“That old fool thinks he was elected 
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president. Why, I know he didn’t 
get more than 10,000 honest votes! ”) 

The General showered his family 
with honours and positions of 
power. He also passed on to them a 
fortune so vast that it is difficult to 
tell where the Somoza ownership 
leaves off and the rest of the coun¬ 
try’s wealth begins. A Nicaraguan 
builder observes, “When I import 
steel from abroad, I bring it in on a 
ship owned by the Somozas—for 
they own Nicaragua’s only shipping 
line. My cargo is taken off the ship 
on lighters owned by the Somozas, 
handled by a customs brokerage 
business owned by the Somozas and 
held at the family-owned Port of 
Somoza. The materials are then 
hauled into Managua on trucks 
which belong to the Somozas.” 

The businessman might have 
added that if he needed cement, or 
structural metal forms, or wood, he 
would buy them from one of the 
many Somoza firms. If he travelled, 
he could fly on an airline owned 
chiefly by the Somozas. 

And this is not the whole story. I 
asked the General’s older son, Luis, 
who is now president of Nicaragua, 
whether it was true that his family 
owned ten per cent of all the arable 
land in the country. 

“No,” President Luis Somoza re¬ 
plied. “We don’t own more than 
200,000 acres.” Students of the 
Somoza fortune had told me that 
in one cattle province alone the 
Somozas owned 400,000 acres. Yet, 
even at Luis’s own figure, the 


Somozas own about twice as much 
land as is used to grow cotton in all 
Nicaragua. 

How much are the Somozas 
worth.?' Luis Somoza told me their 
fortune “doesn’t exceed Rs. 5 
crores.” Managua bankers put it at 
four times that figure—or more. 
This vast wealth is a curse for the 
Somoza sons. For, to hold it, they 
must also hold political power. And 
this is an increasingly tough task. 
There are only three dictatorships 
left in Latin America today. 

President Luis Somoza is 39, but 
looks older. He is a fleshy man, 14 
stone plus, who already sports a 
middle-aged dewlap of a chin. He 
also has the troubled eves of a man 
with a problem. It is his job to seek 
the good opinion of the world with 
an elaborate make-believe of demo¬ 
cratic government. He held press 
conferences when I was there—al¬ 
though the press was censored, and 
the country was under martial law. 
(Both bans have since been lifte(j.) 
He talked about the “election of 
1963,” although there was, in effect, 
only one party, his own, and “poli¬ 
tics” was barred from the censored 
radio. He cited courts and congress, 
although judges and lawmakers are 
Somoza puppets. 

Brother Anastasio Somoza, Jr., 
who is 35, and is known as “Ta- 
chito,” relies on charm. Unlike his 
brother, Tachito looks younger than 
his years. His crow-black hair is 
luxuriant; his brown eyes sparkle;' 
he often breaks into a boyish laugh. 
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Tachito is a naduate of West 
Point. After graauation, his proud 
father gave him two presents: a 
military academy of his own (Nica¬ 
ragua’s) and an army. So Tachito 
wears a general’s uniform and is 
pleased to be called “The General,’’ 
as his father was. He resembles the 
old General in ruthlessness and 
guile. At about the time of our talk 
—^when he was at his most charm¬ 
ing—a group of rebels, captured in 
a border foray, were being shot in 
the palace grounds near by. 

When the old General was assassi¬ 
nated, the two sons moved swiftly 
to hold their family power and pro¬ 
tect the family fortune. The assas¬ 
sination had been an idealistic 


gesture by a 27-ycar-old poet acting 
on his own, but the Somoza broth¬ 
ers crammed the country’s Jails with 
some 3,000 “suspects”—among 
them the cream of Nicaragua’s pro¬ 
fessional and merchant class. Then 
Tachito proceeded to wring “con¬ 
fessions” from the prisoners and 
settle old scores by methods learned 
at his father’s knee. 

The presidential palace opens on 
to a large tropical garden where the 
old General housed his personal 
zoo: a black panther, several lions 
and some tiger cubs. Into empty 
cages, separated by thin iron bars 
from the pacing animal prisoners, 
the Somozas threw their most prized 
human prisoners, to be stared at by 








soldiers, servants and the dictators* 
children. 

“It was like the days of the Ro¬ 
man emperors, and for a while we 
thought we faced the fate of the 
Christian martyrs,” Dr. Lacayo Far- 
fdn, a distinguished doctor exiled 
by the Somozas, told me in Mexico 
City. 

Instead, the prisoners emerged 
to suffer other ordeals: water-torture 
in a well, unremitting hours of 
questioning as a hot, n^ked electric 
bulb burned into their eyes; and, 
finally, entombment under the pal¬ 
ace in cells so small that the prison¬ 
ers could not stand upright. 

All this was done under a “state 
of siege” that suspended citizens’ 


legal safeguards. Provisional Pre^ 
dent Luis Somoza prudendy re» 
tained mardal law for months as he^ 
campaigned for election as pred-^ 
dent. Since opposition leaders were 
in jail or exiled, and all political 
activity was banned, the opposition 
put up no candidate. Luis was 
“elected” overwhelmingly. 

. In Nicaragua today, one has the 
constant feeling of being watched. 
The diplomat who invites a reporter 
to lunch at his home cautions, 
“Don’t phone, just come. My tele¬ 
phone is tapped.” Nicaraguans ask 
you to take letters outside the coun¬ 
try for them. “The mail is opened,” 
they say. “Sometimes it isn’t re¬ 
sealed, and you get it tied with a 
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string. Few middle-class Nicara¬ 
guans have escaped political arrest. 
As a priest put it, “No Nicaraguan 
feels himself an honest man unless 
he’s been in jail.” Forty-five of the 
132 members of Nicaragua’s bar 
association, including four of the 
seven-man governing board, have 
been in jail. So have about a third of 
Nicaragua’s engineeers and doctors. 

The Somozas continue to use re¬ 
pression to hold power. But they 
also seek allies, 'i hcy pay off army 
officers and others by allowing them 
to enrich themselves through wide¬ 
spread graft and corruption. Army 
officers have plied a lucrative racket 
in contraband—bringing in duty¬ 
free liquor and cigarettes and other 
products, and underselling legiti¬ 
mate merchants. 

More dangerous is the Somozas’ 
collaboration with the Communists. 
They supplied the campaign money 
with which Communist trade union 
leaders won the top offices in Nic¬ 
aragua’s labour federation, the 
CGT. 

The Communists return kindness 
for kindness. When rebels crossed 
the border from Honduras and ap¬ 
pealed to wage earners to strike, the 
Communists held workers to their 
jobs, prevented a general stoppage 
and so doomed the revolt. 

The Somozas must know that the 
Communists are using the old strat¬ 
egy that brought them to power in 
Cuba. 

Although secretly united under¬ 
ground, die Communists split above 


ground. Half, known as black 
Communists, work with the dic¬ 
tator, keeping the party apjfaratus in 
being. Half, known as red Com¬ 
munists, work against the dictator 
so that they can emerge in some 
future revolution as “fighters for 
freedom.” Yet the Somozas permit 
the Communists to survive—at the 
same time spending much govern¬ 
ment revenue to spy on, harass and 
repress the democratic elements in 
the country. 

Tachito told me that only 17 per 
cent of Nicaragua's budget went for 
“national security.” Yet there are 
so many hidden items in the budget 
that the security expenditures actu¬ 
ally exceed 50 per cent. Such huge 
outlays for staying in power leave 
little money for much-needed social 
and economic development. Many 
countries in Latin America are 
racing against time to bring reforms 
that will head off revolution. But 
not Nicaragua. This year Nicaragua 
will not build one school—although 
only seven out of 100 rural children 
go to school, and only one of every 
three Nicaraguans can read or write. 
And, because the Somozas are still 
piling large tracts of land on top of 
their already vast holdings, the best 
land of the country is falling into 
fewer and fewer hands. This is land 
reform in reverse. 

Nicaragua is building up to a big 
explosion. On the left, the deprived 
lower classes simmer under unrem- 
edied wrongs. On the democratic 
right are the restive professional and 
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Every man wants to 
look smart—in business 
life and for social occa¬ 
sions. Yet many men 
have to dress well on a 
limited budget. But you 
can get a good shirt for 
a reasonable price when 
you buy MAFATLAL 
GROUP Poplins. 
Mafatlal Group Poplins 
come in a very wide 
range of prices. But 
every Mafatlal Group 
Poplin is tops in its 
class. Ask fur Mafatlal 
by name. 
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NEW 6HORROCK (Shorrock), Ahmedabad NEW SHORROCK, Nadiad. STANDARD, Bombay. STANDARD. 
(Naw China) Bombay. STANDARD, Dawaa. SASSOON Bombay. SASSOON. (Naw Union), Bombay. SURAT 
COTTON, Surat. MAFATLAL FINE, Navaarl. OABALBHAI JUTE, Calcutta. INDIAN DYESTUFF, Bombay 




merchant families with whom the 
overtlirow of the Somozas has be¬ 
come an obsession. Off to one side, 
awaiting the big bang, are the Com¬ 
munists. 

When a similar bang was build¬ 
ing up in pre-Castro Cuba, Wash¬ 
ington heard no evil and saw no 
evil. After all, Batista maintained 
order—and he was a friend of the 
United States. The same attitude has 
ovcrned U.S. relations with the 
omozas. 

Nicaragua’s anti-Somoza demo¬ 
cratic forces have found many reas¬ 
ons to resent U.S. policies based on 
this attitude. They say that they 


have only two courses: to mount 
new revolutions, or to win outside 
supervision to ensure a ffee cam¬ 
paign and a fair election in 1963. 

Unilateral U.S. intervention in 
favour of a supervised free election 
is out of the Question. But Wash¬ 
ington could throw its weight in¬ 
side the Organization of American 
States behind a united hemisphere 
drive to give the Nicaraguans an 
honest election, supervised by the 
OAS. 

If no action i% taken, one more 
police state in the Western hemis¬ 
phere is likely to turn into a Com¬ 
munist state one of these days. 


-J»- aJL. JL- . JL. rfL. 


Cartoon Quips 

Doctor to portly patient; “Follow that diet, and in a couple of months 
I want to sec three-quarters of you back here for a check-up.” —Harry Mace 

Applicant for job with government intelligence service: “I’m brave, 
intelligent, loyal, icsourceful—and sneaky.” —Goldstein 

Girl introducing one boy friend to another: “Albert, this is Edward. 
Edward, this is good-bye.” —Leo Garei * 

Lawyer reading will to female client: “I am reading it right—he left 
his money to the medical school and his brain to you.” — B. b. 

One girl to another as they watch American football game: “I hear the 
shoulders are falsies.” —John Ruge 

Floor manager to shop assistant a.s angry complainant waits: “The 
customer is always right, Benson. Misinformed, perhaps; inexact, pig¬ 
headed, fickle, ignorant, even abominably stupid; but never wrong.’ 

—^Buiino 

Husband, looking over bills, to wife: “Well, we’re at the bridge we 
were going to cross when we came to it! ” -^Bob Bamet 

Scowling businessman to secretary; “Take a threatening letter!” 

—Stan Hunt 
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Many times in recent years, in the (hick oj front-line fighting, a soldier has done 
a double take at the uniformed figure next to him and wondered: ^'What's a woman 
doing here:'" Invariably the woman has turned nut to be Dickey Chapelle, hie 
of the bravest women theie is, and one of the best reporters and photographers 
in the business. 

As always, what Dickey ivas doing there was getting to the heart oJ a news story. 
Her determination to he where things are happening has carried her into some of 
the most violent action in a violent world, and her sympathy for people in trouble has 
led her time and again to disregard personal safely. 

She went ashore with the troops during the war in the Pacific; she went into 
Hungary during the revolt in ig^S and for go days was held prisoner by the 
Communists; she went into Lebanon with the ['.S. Marines, and witnessed 
Castro's overthrow of liatista. Her life-story is filled with the sight and sound of 
men in battle, with humour, courage and pathos. Through it all runs the urge to 
report the truth from the front lines of freedom. 


lj^2 


Condemed from ''Whirl's a Woman Doing Here?'' 

© 1961 by Dickey Chapelle. Photographs by Dickey Chapelle. 



T WAS COLD in the dark¬ 
ness on the enemy side 
of the Iron Curtain. 
Long before dawn our 
guide halted us with a 
silent gesture and pointed to a snow¬ 
capped haystack in the field ahead. 
As we crouched down, he explained 
in whispers that if there were hostile 
patrols about they would probably 
be using the haystack as a shelter 
against the icy wind. “You two stay 
here,” he said. “I’ll scout.” 

Our mission was purely an errand 
of mercy, but we had to be alert. I 
was with two young Hungarian 
freedom fighters whom I knew only 
as Oli and Fcrri, and we were deep 
in Communist-occupied Hungary. 
The date was December 6,1956, just 
after the brutal Soviet suppression 
of the Hungarian'-revolution, and 


thousands of Hungarian families 
were fleeing the Russian terror. We 
had crossed the border from Austria 
carrying a consignment of anti¬ 
biotics, which were desperately 
needed to safeguard refugee chil¬ 
dren against pneumonia during the 
last bitter-cold lap of their flight. 

Oh was our guide. As he moved 
off to reconnoitre the edge of the 
field, Ferri and I stood up to ease 
our muscles. Without warning, a 
rocket flare whooshed up from be¬ 
hind the haystack and burst directly 
over us. Following it, three pink 
stars popped out from either end of 
the haystack; firecracker noises 
snapped sharply in the icy air. 

We were being fired on from a 
range of about 20 yards by a sub¬ 
machine gun and three rifles. I 
threw myself flat. Then suddenly 
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the firin? stopped and four soldiers 
surrounded us. Oli had disappeared 
into the darkness. 

The sergeant in charge of the 
atrol carried the sub-machine gun; 
e prodded us with the barrel and 
indicated that we were to march on. 
He carried the gun not on his shoul¬ 
der but in his hands. 

Soon, on the edge of a wide ravine 
the sergeant halted us, and my 
whole being stiffened at the com¬ 
mand, for the word he used was 
**Stoi!" It wasn’t the Magyar word 
for “halt”; it was the Russian. 

I knew now that the weapon was 
in the hands of one of my country’s 
enemies, whose forces had just been 
indulging in an orgy of slaughtering 
civilians. He could pull the trigger 
at any time he thought it conveni¬ 
ent, roll two bodies into a gully and 
never have to explain anything to 
anybody. This sort of thing was so 
common in his world that his com¬ 
patriots even had a euphemism for 
it: administrative execution. 

How could it be that I, an un¬ 
armed woman on an errand of no 
military significance, was facing the 
possibility of being administratively 
executed in a Hungarian cornfield.^ 
The whole thing was impossible. 
But it was also real. 

I had been sent to Austria only 
three weeks before on a double 
mission. I was a photographer for 
Ufe magazine, assigned to report 
on the Hungarian refugees. I also 
represented the International Res¬ 
cue Committee, through which 


Charles Pfizer & Company and 
others had sent nearly half a million 
dollars* worth of antibiotfes to the 
freedom fighters. To accompany 
this delivery had seemed pertinent 
to both assignments. But my profes¬ 
sional reasons for being in die corn¬ 
field seemed remote just now; much 
more important was the grim 
reality of the four dark figures 
surrounding us. 

In the gloom I stumbled almost 
on to the heels of the rifleman in 
front of me. He fired a flare and 
turned to glare at me. For an in¬ 
stant, in the light, he himself 
seemed only startled flesh and 
blood, young as the boys I’d gone 
to school with. Then the sergeant 
barked something at him, and he 
threatened me with his rifle butt. 
When we resumed our march, he 
again became an embodiment of 
evil, an enemy, and I was again a 
prisoner, a long way from home. 

“Look Ahead** 

Home to me in that instant meant 
Wisconsin. 

I grew up in a family that knew 
what “permissive” meant before 
anybody had ever heard of the 
word. It was a big, warm-hearted 
clan : Dad, an old-fashioned build¬ 
ing-materials salesman who so hated 
untruth that he refused to inflate the 
merits of the products he sold; 
Mother, tall under a crown of fair 
hair, with improbably blue eyes, 
whose solution for every problem was 
to recommend more consideration, 



Mats A woman doing nsre? 

affection and love; Grandpa, who Byrd’s first expedition to die South 
tickled me with his great mous- Pole. I was hypnotized. Like him, I 
tache; Grandma, who had wanted was going to become an aerial 
to be a circus bareback rider; and explorer. 

various uncles and aunts who gener- It seemed a reasonable choice, in- 
ally agreed that my brother and I volving no conflict with my family’s 
were the most promising young strong convictions as to what con- 
people alive. stituted a suitable hero. They were 

Although Dad never put it into pacifists by heredity; violence, no 
words, I knew he was proud of me matter who practised it or why, was 
for one of my childhood abilities, taboo. There would never be any 
When he took me along on his calls war anywhere on earth in my life- 
at building sites, he would tell me time, they maintained; the First 
to follow him as we walked across World War had been too terrible for 
the high boards and roof beams. I humanity to make such a mistake 
was always frightened, but I could again. I tried to understand, and 
never bring myself to admit it, so I dutifully looked away from film 
did as he told me. I thought he’d scenes in which one human being 
never notice my fear, blit one day was hostile to another, 
he said kindly, “You won’t fall, I None of this proscription applied 
promise, if you don’t look down, to Byrd, however. He was a fighter. 
Look ahead.’* but he struggled only with nature 1 

Since then I’ve applied his advice Being a girl might slow me down 
to logs over rivers, ropes over a little, but there was no other 
chasms, cargo nets down ships’ reason not to follow in his footsteps, 
sides, parachutes, front lines and as- The first thing I’d do would be to 
sorted abstractions, and it hasn’t let learn to fly . . . 
me down yet. When I announced my decision 

Probably the one thing that saved to Mother, she rose to her full height 
my brother and me from utter early and answered flatly, “No daughter 
ruin was that we grew up during the of mine is going to set foot in an air- 
Depression of the early 30’s, and our plane! ’’ 

parents couldn’t give us money that I was dumbfounded. For the first 
they didn’t have. When I was ready time I was being told that there was 
to go to college in 1935 ,1 had to get something I couldn’t do. Dimly, I 
a scholarship and support myself. It could hear the reactions of the rest of 
was time for me to begin preparing the family, gathered in the living- 
for a career. room that Saturday afternoon. 

There was no doubt in my mind Dad said, “Edna, I don’t think 
about what I wanted to be. I had she’d be afraid.’’ 
recently seen a film about Admiral Uncle Hans said, “She wouldn’t 
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have to fly to design planes, Edna.” 

Aunt Louise said, ”ls that child 
getting enough to eat, Edna?” 

Grandma said, “I think she’d 
meet some nice young men that 
way, Edna.” 

Mother broke in. “You,” she said 
to me, “are not going to fly, English 
is your best subject in school. You 
arc going to become a writer.” 

I shuddered. Writers were intel¬ 
lectuals; I simply couldn’t picture 
myself as one. But I was wise 
enough not to say so. Uncle Hans’ 
suggestion had given me an idea, 
though, and within the year I won a 
scholarship to the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and set off 
to learn how to design aircraft. 

Despite the scholarship, I’d still 
have to find a way to pay for my 
room and board. Except for minor 
odd jobs, the only money I’d earned 
had come (perhaps prophetically) 
from the publishing world. While 
studying a navigation textbook used 
by Admiral Byrd, I’d found an arith¬ 
metical error in one of the tables 
of variables, and had written to 
the publishers about it. Along with 
their letter of thanks they’d enclosed 
a cheque for three dollars. I’d also 
made a “sale” to a flying magazine; 
after I’d written several long letters 
to its editor, he answered graciously 
and asked, “But why do you want 
to fly?” My reply covered nine type¬ 
written pages. The editor was be¬ 
mused, printed it, and sent me a 
cheque for seven dollars. 

Still, it was obvious that I couldn’t 


support myself by writing. I had got 
one saleable skill, though; I’d learnt 
German from Grandma, end I got 
a job as a language tutor. 

Nothing in my schooling had pre¬ 
pared me for courses demanding so 
much time and concentration as did 
those I was now engaged on. And 
there were so many more interesting 
things to do than performing lab 
experiments. I got fascinated by 
the long-distance ship-surveillance 
patrols flown from the near-by Coast 
Guard base, held long conversations 
with the dispatchers, and eventually 
sold a feature article about them to 
a newspaper. I deferred taking an 
important chemistry test in order to 
cover a food airlift to a flooded 
town; to get the story I “forgot” 
Mother’s injunction and hitched a 
ride in one of the relief planes. In 
short, planes and news stories in¬ 
variably seemed more important 
than studies. By the end of my 
second year at M.I.T. the inevitable 
happened. I’he principal sent for 
me, and it didn’t take the calculifc I 
hadn’t mastered to predict what was 
going to happen. 

I didn’t cry until I was on the bus 
bound for home. I’d left with all my 
family’s hopes pinned on me. Now, 
two years later, 1 had failed. I had 
no future. 

I Meet Tony 

To MY ,\MAZEMENT, my family 
plainly did not share this opinion— 
they still cherished me! And I soon 
learned that there were some reasons 
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for being alive that applied even to 
teenage girls who had bitten off 
more academics than they could 
chew. 

Automatically, I gravitated to the 
local airport. On week-days it wasn’t 
much more tlian a concrete-scarred 
meadow behind a wire fence, but 
every Sunday the gates were topped 
with bright pennants, and a huge 
banner reading air show today 
covered the side of the hangar. 

The air circus followed an un¬ 
varying script. The traditional 
opener was a ribbon-cutting act. A 
plane on high would drop three or 
tour long silver streamers and then 
swoop down in a figure-of-eight pat¬ 
tern, its wings cutting the streamers 
into confetti as it knifed among 
them. This was pure ballet in the 
sunlight, and I sighed like a begin¬ 
ner seeing her first Swan La^e. Next 
in order came acrobatics, races, and 
wing-walking, climaxed by stunt 
parachute jumping. I loved it all so 
much that I always felt a sense of 
intolerable let-down when it was 
over. 

The obvious solution to the prob¬ 
lem was to find an excuse to stay at 
the airport. Half a dozen of the 
barn-storming pilots made their 
headquarters at the field, which 
housed a sporadic flying school, and 
I agreed to type their correspond¬ 
ence in return for a few lessons each 
week. 

I was too short-sighted to be¬ 
come a passable pilot, but I could 
eavesdrop on flying “shop” and 


cover flying events for the' local 
newspapers. For an air-addled girl, 
it was the perfect spot. And before 
long, this experience qualified me 
for my first real job—in the publi¬ 
city office of an airline company in 
New York. 

I didn’t know anybody in New 
York, but I found I rather liked be¬ 
ing by myself. I remember, in those 
purpling autumn twilights, leaving 
the office and walking over to 
Broadway, my cold hands deep in 
the pockets of a hand-me-down 
coat, to stand and stare at the heart 
of Times Square where the head¬ 
lines circled endlessly in lights: 

HITLER OVERRUNS POLISH FRONTIER 
WITH FOUR PANZER ARMIES . . . AMER¬ 
ICAN PILOTS VOLUNTEER TO ROYAL 
CANADIAN AIR FORCE . . . NEUTRALITY 
ACT ENFORCEMENT DEMANDED IN CON¬ 
GRESS . . . 

Somehow the import of the news 
—that war was daily closer—did 
not occur to me. I kept to my 
usual schedule, attended every week¬ 
end air show I could get to, ahd 
began keeping a regular Sunday 
date. 

My date was a collective one, 
really, with five other aspiring stu¬ 
dents of photography and our once- 
a-week teacher, Tony Chapelle,who 
directed the making of the airline’s 
publicity pictures. Tony was a 
chunky man, with a dark moustache 
and large, animated brown eyes. He 
spoke in a deep melodious voice, 
and had the most cheerful disposi¬ 
tion of anyone I had ever khown— 
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except when he was initiating be¬ 
ginners into the mysteries of the one 
matter on earth that he held utterly 
sacred—photography. He made us 
take pictures from every conceivable 
angle, in every kind of weather and 
light. We practised guessing the 
speed of moving objects until we 
could set our shutters to “stop” the 
motion with almost instinctive 
accuracy. 

His wrath at inept camera work 
could be Homeric, and he recog¬ 
nized no excuse whatsoever for a 
bad picture. If your equipment 
failed, it was because you hadn’t 
taken proper care of it. If you 
weren’t in the right position to 
shoot, it was because you were too 
lazy to have climbed to where you 
should have been. If you were a real 
photographer, you kept your equip¬ 
ment constantly ready to shoot. 
Anywhere on earth, at any time, 
you reloaded with fresh film and 
labelled the exposed supply before 
you went to sleep. (Even today I 
don’t try to sleep until my camera 
cases are in order.) 

My course in photography didn’t 
end the first time I produced an ac¬ 
ceptable picture. 

In October 1940 the teacher and 
I went out to my home and, in 
front of a bank of gladioli from 
my mother’s garden, we were mar¬ 
ried. 

From then until the United 
States’ entry into the war I was 
a professional frecrlance photogra¬ 
pher, engaged in the business of 


selling picture stories to magazine$ 
and newspapers. But immediately 
after Pearl Harbour, Tony, who had 
been a naval photographer in the 
First World War, volunteered him¬ 
self back into uniform. By January 
he was en route to the Coco Solo 
Naval Air Station in Panama. I, 
couldn’t go with him, since all wives 
had been evacuated from that area 
months before. 

But could I go there as an accred¬ 
ited news photographer.? I found a 
magazine willing to assign me, then 
assailed the problem of obtaining 
the proper military credentials. The 
last hurdle I had to face was a 
formidable colonel in the U.S. War 
Department. He had only one 
question. 

“I see that recognition has been 
applied for so that you may photo¬ 
graph the training of the 14th In¬ 
fantry Regiment in the jungles of 
Panama. 1 presume you realize, 
Mrs. Chapelle, that troops in the 
field have no facilities for women.?” 

For a moment I stood dumb. I’d 
never given the problem a moment’s 
thought. 

Finally I blurted out the only 
reply that came to mind; 

“Colonel, I’m sure the 14th Infan¬ 
try has solved much tougher prob¬ 
lems than that—^and—^and they’ll 
probably think of a way to overcome 
this one, too.” 

The colonel regarded me impas¬ 
sively, then began signing his name 
on a sheaf of papers. Out of panic 
had come the right answer. I was to 
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use it successfully to answer the 
same kind of question posed by 
various armies on five continents. 

The Housewife Goes to War 

I MADE the trip to Panama on the 
ancient, unlovely and unarmed 
freighter Marta. On our fourth day 
out, I ran on deck to investigate a 
commotion and saw an up-ended 
stove-pipe, trailing a white wake, 
moving alongside us. We were run¬ 
ning square in the sights of a sub¬ 
marine’s periscope—in a part of the 
sea where there were no Allied sub¬ 
marines. We could neither out-race 
nor out manoeuvre the U-boat; all 
we could do was anticipate the artis¬ 
tic wake the torpedo would make on 
its way to blow us out of the water. 
But minutes passed, and it did not 
come. In the end we concluded that 
our ship had been paid the ultimate 
insult: .some Nazi skipper had 
decided that she wasn’t worth ex¬ 
pending a torpedo on! 

Once I reached Panama, Tony 
and I in.stallcd ourselves in a tiny 
pink stucco cottage, which became 
the standard off-duty headquarters 
for the 27 trainees whom Tony was 
instructing in photography. In be¬ 
tween stints of cooking enough 
spaghetti for 29 people on a two- 
burner oil stove, I photographed the 
training of the 14th Infantry Regi¬ 
ment. I might have stayed there for 
the duration if I hadn’t shot the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

In the spring of 1943 the Secre¬ 
tary, Frank Knox, arrived to inspect 


installations in the Canal Zone. 
Several other photographers and I 
were assigned to photograph him at 
a reception in the officers’ club. I 
was standing quietly on the side¬ 
lines when the flash-bulb on my 
camera malfunctioned. It exploded, 
sounding just like a pistol shot. 

It was easy to tell who the Secret 
Service men in the room were. They 
grabbed at their hips and shoulders 
for their revolvers. Then, in the 
long silence that followed, I said in 
the smallest possible voice, “I’m 
sorry, sir.” 

Unfortunately, the incident drew 
high-level attention to the fact that 
there was a naval wife in a theatre 
where naval wives were banned. 
Tony’s commanding officer an¬ 
nounced that we could not stay to¬ 
gether; Tony would have to tell me 
to return to the United States. 

Tony shook his head. “My wife 
doesn’t take her orders from me. 
Her orders come from the War 
Department in Washington.” . 

The commander pondered briefly. 
“I can’t countermand orders from 


Washington,” he said, “but there’s 
nothing to keep me from ordering 
you to be transferred from where 
she is.” Which he promptly did. 

Our separation was only tempor¬ 
ary. I soon returned to New York to 
write a series of books on flying and 
then, marvellously, Tony was given 


a special assignment. His mission 
was to prepare to set up photo¬ 
graphic centres in Asia for propa¬ 


ganda purposes, but before he left 
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Selecting a Good Watch 
for Your Money 


Selecting a good watch for your money 
is not difficult if you know what you 
arc looking for. Without the experience 
of a watchmaker it is hard to judge 
various special features in today’s 
watches. Style and design are important 
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the authentic Incabloc shock protection 
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for the Far East we’d be able, in the 
middle of the war, to have a home 
together in New York. 

I became a housewife again —a 
housewife plus a writer of 2,000 
words a day. This routine, which 
went on for almost a year, scarred 
me for life. To turn out those eight 
pages every day, on whatever book 
I was writing, involved discipline— 
the first I’d ever faced. Years later, 
when I hesitated about walking 
through the Iron Curtain or jump¬ 
ing out of an aircraft in flight, I 
could still move myself off dead cen¬ 
tre by telling myself, “Well, it’s 
better than writing 2,000 words a 
day, isn’t it.'*’’ 

But the time came when Tony 


was due to leave. Determined to 
get as near to him as possible, I ap¬ 
plied for military accreditation and 
requested a magazine assignment to 
the Pacific theatre. (Accreditation is 
not enlistment; the correspondent is 
paid by his publication. But in re¬ 
turn for being housed, fed, uniform¬ 
ed, transported and shown what¬ 
ever is necessary to write stories use¬ 
ful to the prosecution of the war, the 
correspondent agrees, in writing, 
to obey orders from the military.) 

Ten days aft;er my application, ‘ 
Tony faced what must surely be the 
most awkward moment in a hus¬ 
band’s life. His own orders were in¬ 
explicably delayed; mine, which I 
had not expected to receive in less 
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than 90 days, came through in an 
increchble 48 hours. So my husband 
had to say good-bye to his wife 
while she went off to war. 

“We Are the Targetl” 

My first orders directed me to 
Honolulu, then to Guam. This in 
itself was a notable breakthrough— 
I and the 20 naval flight nurses who 
received similar orders were the first 
American women in the armed ser¬ 
vices sent to a post of duty nearer to 
the front than Honoluly—but at the 
moment it did not seem particularly 
newsworthy to me. There was, in 
fact, only one news story in the 
whole area then: the landing of the 
Marines on Iwo Jima. 


When the correspondents’ assis¬ 
tant with whom I had been ordered 
to work asked where I wanted to 
go, I couldn’t imagine a correspon¬ 
dent making any other reply but 
“Iwo Jima,’’ nor could I imagine 
that the navy would let me go. 

To my astonishment, within min¬ 
utes I was assigned to the U.S.S. 
Samaritan, a hospital ship due to 
sail for Iwo Jima the next morning. 

On my second night aboard I 
practised a going-to-bed routine that 
I was to follow for the rest of my 
life in any war zone. I reloaded the 
camera and padded it between pil¬ 
lows on the floor to protect it 
against detonation. Then I hung 
my helmet and life-belt where I 
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could reach them, and rehearsed 
with my eyes closed how to find 
them by feel. 

As I fell asleep, I was tempted to 
laugh at myself for these precau¬ 
tions. The Samaritan, long as a city 
street, was painted gleaming white, 
with red crosses four decks high on 
either side. She had no guns—but 
she was protected from enemy as¬ 
sault by the Geneva Convention. 
Why was I behaving as if I expected 
her to be attacked ? 

The next thing I remember was 
the shriek of the alarm klaxon, fol¬ 
lowed by an urgent voice on the 
loudspeaker: All hands man your 
security stations . . . All hands man 
your security stations! 

“What’s going on.?’’ I asked the 
nearest orderly. 

“We’re being bombed,” he said, 
and then the loudspeaker broke in 
again: A Japanese bomber has be¬ 
gun a run on this ship. We are the 
target. All hands ta\e cover! 

I headed for my security station 
on a small deck above the bridge. I 
had chosen it as the highest acces¬ 
sible place on the ship, the best van¬ 
tage-point for my camera. But 
when I reached the hatch that open¬ 
ed on to the main deck, I heard my 
mind repeating over and over again, 

‘ ‘ I-do-not-w a n t-to-go-ou t-there, I -do- 
not-want-to-” 

Somebody behind me said, 
“Photographers are crazy.” That’s 
what it took. I stepped outside. 

I could see the enemy plane 
clearly. It was too far away to show 
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in a photograph, but a black speck 
now detached itself from the plane 
and began falling towards us. 

I heard a sigh of voices from 
every deck level. Not until the bomb 
had splashed into the water a few 
hundred yards behind us did I rea¬ 
lize that It had been a sigh of relief; 
everyone else who could see the run 
had known that the pilot had mis¬ 
calculated. 

But the bomber was circling and 
rising now, preparing to make an¬ 
other run oil us. I scrambled up the 
ladder to my security station, then 
threw myself flat on my stomach 
and tried to steady the camera as the 
plane grew bigger and bigger in the 
finder. This time, all the enemy 
pilot had to do was wait a few more 
seconds before he released the bomb. 

No bomb came. Instead I saw a 
single orange lance in the sky, and 
then a ceaseless stream of them sped 
towards the plane. A naval destroyer 
heading out from Iwo was opening 
up with all her anti-aircraft fire¬ 
power; the bomber fled. 

I’d undergone my baptism of fire, 
but I hadn’t got a picture to show 
for it. Of course, what there’d been 
to photograph had happened a long 
way off, and I hadn’t a telephoto 
lens. But I hated to think what Tony 
would say to an alibi like that. 

Courage by the Boatload 

When the Samaritan reached Iwo 
Jima, the anchorage was crowded 
with U.S. warships, and three great 
battleships were shelling the island. 
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The nearest, the Missouri, was sud¬ 
denly hidden in a great cloud of 
flame; then the flame was gone, 
and she came back to even keel. She 
was firing all her big guns in salvo 
at the dark grey bulk of the island. 
The shells struck and the earth 
boiled in dun-coloured rolls that 
climbed high and dissolved into the 
haze as the next salvo struck. 

I saw an American flyer die then, 
a Marine pilot going in from a 
carrier to help a pocket of men 
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trapped near Mount Suribachi. He 
didn’t pull up in time and, when 
his plane shattered, an entire wing 
was flung almost as high as the 
mountain’s crest. 

Soon a ceaseless stream of little 
bectle-like Iwjats began shuttling the 
wounded out to us. Indelibly, my 
ears remember the monotonous 
surge of their engines, and the 
human noises masked by that sound, 
the curses and commands and 
breathing of the seamen carrying 

stretchers hour 
after hour, and 
how j)copIcsound 
when they are in 
terrible pain. 

None of these 
impressions, 
though, is as un¬ 
fading as what 
the heart remem¬ 
bers—the eternal, 
incredible, irre¬ 
verent, bravely 
determined ges¬ 
tures of love for 
life, the simple 
fact of life, made 
by the wounded. 

When I first 
went down to the 
after well - deck, 
where the stretch¬ 
ers were being 
lifted aboard, a 
part of my mind 
warned me that 
if I thought of the 
shapeless, dirty. 
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bloody green bundles being carried 
before me as people, human as 1 
was human, I’d oe unable to take 
any more pictures. 

It took a corporal named Martin 
two minutes to show me how 
wrong I was. Bloody and foam-lip¬ 
ped, Martin appeared to be dying 
when he reached the ship. The first 
orderly who saw him began trans¬ 
fusing whole blood into his veins a 
few yards from the spot where he 
had been lifted aboard. 

Because his was the only stretcher 
not likely to be moved for a few 
minutes, I squatted beside it to 
change the film in my camera. I 
hadn’t yet looked at the face of any 
wounded man except through the 


finder of the camera. Now, shyly, 
without that finder between us, I 
looked at him. His eyes had opened, 
and a cardboard tag reading urgent 
lay across his lips. I reached over 
and* folded it back so that it 
wouldn’t impede his breathing. 

He saw me and the deep lines in 
his face changed. He was trying to 
smile! I thought I had to say some¬ 
thing. I stammered, “Uh—soldier 
—how are you?” 

A salvo from a near-by battleship 
obscured the second part of what I 
said, but he’d heard the first. 

“Ma-rine,” he said. “I’m a —ing 
Ma-rine.” 

I thought, I bet he would try to 
smile again if / said that. I never 


had, but it seemed worth it now. 

“O.K., you —ing Ma'rine, I 
asked how you felt” 

He didn’t just try to smile. He 
made it. 

“I feel—lucky.” 

I looked up at the blood bottle 
hanging over his arm, and back at 
what was left of his legs, and won¬ 
dered v hat in the name of all that 
was holy had he to feel lucky 
about? 

“Because I’m here,” he said. “Off 
the beach.” 

I didn’t say anything. I knew he 
ought not to waste his strength talk¬ 
ing, even though the transfusion 
was reviving him. But he went on. 

“I always knew the guys in the 


squad liked me, see? But I never 
knew they—cared enough to get me 
the hell out of there.” He stopped 
for a moment because something 
hurt, then resumed. “Three miles 
they carried me. Makes you feel' 
lucky.” He positively grinned now, 
as if he saw them on deck with us 
and wanted them to know he had 
come through to safety. 

The bearers came by to pick up 
his stretcher then, and I watched 
carefully where they went. One part 
of the deck was reserved for men 
who were beyond saving. But the 
bearers did not stop there. Martin 
was being carried down a corridor 
to one of the wards. 

After that, I looked squarely at 
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each Marine as I photographed him. 
As the hours passed, I learned that 
almost every man who could talk 
said just what Martin had said; I’m 
lucky. I’m alive. I’m here. 

In two days the Samaritan took 
aboard 606 critically injured men, 
100 more than she had been built to 
carry. Every corridor had become a 
ward—some who needed surgery 
were packed in ice so that they 
would not die of infection before 
they could have their turn in the 
operating-rooms. There was no 
point now in the Samaritan's rc' 
maining longer at Iwo Jima. On the 
morning of D-plus-7, we took ofT 
for the hospital base at Saipan. 

The Sound of Wasps 

On the I2TH day of the campaign 
for Iwo Jima I returned to the 
island. When they asked me where 
I wanted to go, 1 followed my 
usual formula: “As far forward as 
you’ll let me.” But the situation 
was a little different here. The lieu¬ 
tenant who was to be my escort 
wasn’t smiling when he said, “Well, 
come on. But don’t try to talk me 
any farther out than the front.’’ 

After a 40-minutc drive the lieu¬ 
tenant pulled our weapon-carrier to 
a stop and said, “End of the line. 
This is it.” 

I was never more disappointed in 
my life. There was nothing to see 
but a series of sand ridges honey¬ 
combing the area all around us. If I 
climbed to the top of one of the 
ridges, though, I’d overlook half the 


island; surely I’d be able to see 
something. But was it safe? Well, 
I’d start up the slope slowly. If it 
was too dangerous, the lieutenant 
would stop me. If it was safe, he’d 
probably come along. 

The lieutenant did neither. He 
merely leaned against the bumper of 
the weapon-carrier, without taking 
his eyes off the road. When I reach¬ 
ed the top of the ridge, I realized 
that I’d forgotten to ask the lieuten¬ 
ant the most important question of 
all. In which direction lay the front 
lines.? Rather than climb back down 
again, I decided to take four sets of 
pictures, each in a different direc¬ 
tion. At least one was bound to show 
tlie front properly. 

I stood up straight, planted my 
feet firmly and raised the camera. 
Three tanks, far enough away to 
look toy size, mewed through the 
finder; one fired, bouncing visibly 
seconds before the detonation reach¬ 
ed mv ears. 

j 

Nothing else happened. 1 listened 
hard but the only sounds were 
those of my own breathing, some 
wasp-like noises, and the crunch of 
my boots on the gravel. Where were 
all the people? 

I looked nervously down at the 
lieutenant to prove to myself that I 
wasn’t the last person left on earth. 
He hadn’t moved. 

By the time I had finished taking 
the four sets of pictures I was so 
frightened I coulcl hardly steady my 
hands on the camera. I was heart-in- 
mouth glad to walk down off that 
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ridge. As I approached him, the 
lieutenant glared at me, his face 
flushed. 

”That” he said, “was the god- 
damnedest thing I ever saw anybody 
do in my life. Do you realize that 
all the artillery and half the snipers 
on both sides of this war had ten 
full minutes to make up their minds 
about you ? Didn’t anyone ever 
pound into your rlead that you do 
not—Lord in heaven!—stand up on 
a skyline? And do you realize that 
if. you’d got yourself shot Vd have 
had to spend the next ten years of 
my life filling in papers?” 

I considered that for a minute 
and said, “You mean I should have 
taken the pictures lying down?’’ 

“Correct,” he said. “Do you 
think you could remember it?” 

“Oh, I won’t forget,” I said, fer¬ 
vently. “It was too lonely up there.” 

That finished it. TheTieutenant 
was chuckling so hard that he could 
barely drive. “Girl,” he .said with a 
grin, when he delivered me back at 
our starting-point, “I just want you 
to know that you’ve made my 
day!” 

It wasn’t until several days later 
that I really understood why the 
lieutenant had been so appalled. 
The wasp-like noises I had heard 
were snipers’ bullets whizzing past. 

Life-saving by Torch-light 

When I filed my copy from the 
FRONT AT two jiMA that night I added 
the words, under fire. They 
sounded great. But next time, I 


vowed, rd recognize a front line 
when I saw one. As it turned out, I 
was wrong. On Okinawa,* where I 
went after Iwo Jima had been se¬ 
cured, I accompanied a patrol i,ooo 
yards across no-man’s-Iand without 
ever realizing that I’d passed the 
front. 

But that deadly line, the place 
where men fought and were killed, 
was never far away from my assign¬ 
ment on Okinawa. I remember 
being awakened before dawn one 
morning at an advance field hos¬ 
pital by the sound of two rifle shots. 
A pair of blazing headlights cut 
through the black-out that en¬ 
shrouded the building. Almost be¬ 
fore the jeep had stopped, four 
stretchers were lifted from it. Two 
of the men who had been carried in 
had relatively minor wounds, and 
one was already dead. 

The fourth man had a chest 
wound. Anybody would know that 
a human being couldn’t breathe 
with such a wound. But the Marine 
was breathing. From what I had 
learnt on the hospital ships, it would 
be hard to keep him alive much 
longer, even in the most modern 
operating-room. With almost bare 
hands, in enforced darkness, what 
could we do? 

The hospital’s commanding 
officer. Lieutenant Charles Ihle, 
was already doing it. He and 
Chief Pharmacist’s Mate Pat 
Grady, by the light of a single 
flicker from a torch, had already 
begun a blood transfusion. 
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At the front qn Okinawa, where blood transfusions saved 
the lives of thousands of men 


“Wake two more people to hold 
torches,” the lieutenant ordered 
Grady crisply. 

“You only need one more,” 1 said, 
taking the torch from Grady’s hand. 
“I’m awake already.” 

“What makes you think you 
won’t faint.?’’Lieutenant Ihle asked. 

I heard myself say with perfect 
assurance,‘“Doctor, 1 won’t faint.” 

After that, of course, 1 couldn’t. 
In the next two hours, by the beams 
of two torches pointed straight 
down so that their glow wouldn’t 
tempt enemy snipers, I watched the 
lieutenant save a life. When the 
final suture was in place and Grady 
cut down the bottle from the last 
transfusion, my arms were shak¬ 
ing and 1 couldn’t make them stop. 
Naval torches are heavy and two 
hours are 120 minutes-without-end. 



1 looked at the 
dark .silhouette 
of the wounded 
Marine. 

“How can he 
stand it.?” I asked 
no one in particu¬ 
lar. 

Pat Grady’s 
voice was rough 
with fatigue. 
‘‘Remember 
this,” he said, 
“the limit of hu¬ 
man endurance 
has never been 
reached.” 

I didn’t know 
then that years 
later, as I kept track of the days and 
weeks while I was held in solitary 
confinement in Budapest, that what 
C^rady said would become my own 
touchstone of sanity, the bed-rock of 
elemental truth. Don’t say to your¬ 
self you can’t stand it; the limit of 
human endurance has never btesn 
reached. 

The End of a Partnership 

After the war I worked for a 
time as a magazine photographer in 
New York. It wasn’t long, however, 
before the kind of opportunity that 
I really wanted arose—the chance 
to report on the human havoc in 
the wake of the war, and on what 
people as individuals could do to 
help. 

In 1947 Tony and I volunteered 
to work for the American Friends 
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Service Committee as a reporter- 
photographer team covering the 
Friends’ relief activities in Europe. 

For the next six years we worked 
with various aid agencies in almost 
every country in Europe and the 
Middle East. The events we covered 
were tremendously moving: the re¬ 
conciliation of age-old enemies on 
the Continent; the coming of help 
to the lands of the Bible and Omar 
Khayyam, and, above all, the 
ghastly wreckage of man’s inhu¬ 
manity to man. Out of a kaleido¬ 
scope of people and events, perhaps 
one anecdote can best illustrate the 
quality of our experiences during 
those years. 

In the winter of 1947 I went to a 
jerry-built hostel rising over the sea 
of ruins that marked the old War¬ 
saw ghetto. My assignment: to 
photograph the children who lived 
there. These ragged orphans were 
not the young people of any appeal¬ 
ing stereotype. They were insane. 
Most of them had been driven out 
of their minds by having had to 
look on while their neighbours and 
parents fought and were killed by 
Hitler’s armies. 

I had come to photograph them 
drinking powdered milk from their 
tin cups. I expected to hear the path¬ 
etic question of Polish children— 
“How far down may I drink.?’’— 
for Warsaw children knew that 
there would never be enough to cat 
in the world again. But these chil¬ 
dren did not ask. They did not 
smile or speak. They were blankly 


impassive—until I flashed my first 
bulb. 

Then pandemonium broke loose. 
A dozen of the 40 children began 
screaming. To them a flashing light 
signified gun-fire, and the death of 
someone close to them. 

I almost sobbed to the priest in 
charge, “I’m so sorry. Father—I 
didn’t think; I’ll go at once.’’ 

The padre straightened himself 
and said, in the tones of an infantry 
sergeant, “You will go nowhere. 
Take another picture.’’ 

I did, and again terror struck the 
children. But fewer screamed this 
time. 

“Keep on taking pictures until I 
tell you t(.» stop,’’ the priest ordered. 
After ten of the most sickening mo¬ 
ments of my life the room was quiet 
again, even when a bulb flashed. 
The padre relaxed and smiled be¬ 
nignly. “I’m sorry if I have been 
using you, daughter,” he said. “But 
you are the first stranger these chil¬ 
dren have seen since the fighting 
ended. I thought it was time they 
learned that strangers and lights do 
not always mean bloodshed.” 

Tony and I covered stories like 
this—stories full of despair, yet 
tinged with hope, because again and 
again we met people who were will¬ 
ing to sacrifice their own narrow 
self-interest to help others—until 
1953. It was then that we began to 
reach a parting of the ways both 
personally and professionally. We 
were separated in 1955 and our mar¬ 
riage was dissolved the following 
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summer. We had been married 15 
years. 

I have often been asked: Can a 
woman be both a foreign correspon¬ 
dent and a wife? My answer is: 
Never at the same time. Covering a 
story is a 24-hour-a-day job until the 
work is done, and you cannot know 
as you start writing about an event 
when it is going to be finished or 
where it will lead you. Until it’s 
done, people you love always receive 
less evidence of love than the corre¬ 
spondent wants to give them. Some 
marriages survive this deprivation 
indefinitely, but most do not. 

For a few months I became a 
career girl again—doing public rela¬ 
tions work for the Research Institute 
of America. Then, when the Hun¬ 
garian revolution broke out in 
November 1956, I learned that the 
International Rescue Committee 
and the editors of Life magazine 
were both looking for a photograph¬ 
er familiar with refugee problems to 
cover the escapee movement across 
the Iron Curtain. They didn’t have 
to look very far. 

Behind Steel Walls 

The first refugees I saw from 
Hungary were a family—a woman 
walking on muddied high heels, 
her stockings in tatters, and a man 
carrying a baby in his arms while 
another child slumped across his 
shoulders. Behind them came a tall 
boy and a slim girl, she sobbing 
openly with the effort to make 
another step. Once they had crossed 


the border—it was marked by a 
huge bonfire, a beacon of welcome 
tended all night long by Austrian 
farmers—there were deep sobs and 
restrained sounds of greeting. But 
there were very few words, really; 
no one had the strength or self-con¬ 
trol to say them. Then, almost like 
wraiths, the family moved along the 
cart trail that led to the nearest Aus¬ 
trian village. How they must have 
wanted to get away! I thought, 
looking into their tortured faces. 

For ten nights I came back to the 
same bonfire (few refugees dared to 
cross the border by day, but as many 
as 6,000 crossed in a single night), 
photographing and interviewing es¬ 
capees. Often, in the company of 
other reporters or refugees returning 
to guide their countrymen to safety, 
I went across the border into Hun¬ 
gary. We never became casual about 
it—the Hungarian night was too 
well lit with rocket bursts and 
machine-gun tracer fire—^but there 
was no way to tell of the exoJlus 
widiout seeing it. And not all of it 
was visible from the Austrian side 
of the border. There was no way, for 
instance, to check in Austria on the 
delivery in Hungary of any part of 
the antibiotics for which the Inter¬ 
national Rescue Committee was re¬ 
sponsible. 

So one night I went with the two 
Hungarian freedom fighters who 
were bringing a ten-pound con¬ 
signment to one of their hospitals. 
Then had come the burst of gun-fire 
from behind the haystack, the 
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November 7956 A Hungarian family fleeing from 
Communist terror towards the bridge at Andau on the 
Austro-Hungarian border 


disappearance of one of my com¬ 
panions, and capture. 

For 20 hours after we were taken 
no one spoke to me in any language 
I understood. By then we had been 
turned over to the AVO, the Hun¬ 
garian secret police, and been trans¬ 
ported to their headquarters in a 
large town well behind the border. 
Ferri was being interrogated. I was 
merely Waiting. Then Ferri came 
out of a small side room and, in de¬ 
fiance of the guards’ orders, spoke 
to me. “They disbelieve the whole 
story,” was all he said. 

It was my turn to be questioned. 
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“Why did you 
escape to Hun¬ 
gary?” a plump 
man wearing a 
blue coat asked 
me in Cierman. 

I was non¬ 
plussed. ‘i did 
not escape to 
Hungary.” 

“You were ar¬ 
rested in Hun- 
gary.” 

“I don’t know 
where I was cap¬ 
tured. Hut I 
wasn’t arrested. 
Your men just 
opened lire on 
me. 1 wanted 
to help deliver 
medicine as a 
token from my 
people to your 
people.” 

“I have never heard such a fairy 
story,” Hluccoat replied flatly. He 
Ignored my request to see a repre¬ 
sentative of the U.S. consulate and 
then, for the first time in my life, I 
spent the mght in jail. 

Next morning, Hluccoat was 
wearing a cheery expression. “Now 
we will take you to your consul,” he 
announced, as my cell door was 
opened. 1 was escorted to a small 
car, and there followed a loo-mile 
drive to Budapest, during which 
no one said a word to me. 

When we reached the Hungarian 
capital, our car turned olT the street, 
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i>assed through huge sheet-steel 
gates set in high stone walls and 
arked in a court surrounded by 
uildings all of whose windows 
were barred. Not by the wildest 
stretch of the imagination could this 
be the route to the American consul. 

I was led along a cavernous cor¬ 
ridor lined with solitary-confine¬ 
ment cubicles and into a large, dis¬ 
orderly office, one section of it par¬ 
titioned off by a curtain. A stolid, 
square-faced man, a young girl 
wearing a butcher’s apron and three 
uniformed guards regarded me im¬ 
passively; then Squareface typed a 
few entries on an official form and 
motioned me to follow the butcher 
girl behind the partition. 
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“The American consulate,” I 
said, standing my ground, 

''Nem,” he replied with dull ex¬ 
asperation—the Magyar for “no.” 

We repeated this dialogue; finally 
I followed the butcher girl behind 
the curtained partition. Its function 
was to hide me from the men’s gaze 
while she searched me; I had to re¬ 
move every garment I was wearing. 
Systematically she placed every¬ 
thing I had in my pockets (except a 
few cigarettes) in a small pile, to¬ 
gether with my belt and boot-laces. 
My clothing went into another pile, 
which she returned to me. 

As I was drcjising, I was suddenly 
struck by a strange thought. What 
happens to a cheerful 20-year-old 
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girl whose first job is to body-search 
women in a secret police station? 
Which is the greater horror—to be 
the searched or the searcher? 

I didn’t dwell on the notion long. 
Obviously, the pile containing my 
personal effects was to be taken 
from me, and I protested. (They 
took away belts and laces, as in all 
prisons, to prevent prisoners from 
hanging themselves.) I got nowhere. 
Two of the guards motioned me 
out of the office and into a small lift. 

When we emerged from it, on the 
fifth floor, my last doubts about the 
building I was in disappeared. We 
passed through two walls of steel 
into the cell block of what could 
only be a huge high-security prison. 




EFFICIENCY 



I looked again and felt every nerve 
in my body tingle with shock. I had 
heard of this cell block; refugees 
had described its distinctive archi¬ 
tecture to me. I was not just in jail. 
I was in Budapest’s infamous Fo 
Street Prison, the most dreaded of 
them all. 

“Days? Weeks? Months?^ 

The uAii.Y ROUTINE at F6 Street 
for a prisoner in solitary confine¬ 
ment, as 1 was, followed a grim and 
erratic pattern. It was erratic for a 
purpose. You mu.st never know how 
long it will be before the next food 
or rest; this was part of a systematic 
attempt to cut inmates loose from 
time as a pillar of sanity. 
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Long before it grew light each 
day all the prisoners wene shouted 
awake. In the unrelenting cold, I 
would be ordered to draw three 
inches of icy water from a tap in the 
wall outside the door into a dented 
bowl. From this I washed first my¬ 
self, then my laundry and finally the 
cell floor. 

Later, shoved to me through the 
Judas window in the door, came a 
half-bowl of barely warm acorn 
brew and a chunk of dark bread. 
Then there was" a stretch of unin¬ 
terrupted hours, whicli I called the 
Long Wait, terminated at some 
time near the middle of the day by 
another meal of tepid clear soup and 
a bowl of potatoes, cabbage, beans 
or rice. Occasionally, for the last 
meal of the day—hecause I was 
under interrogation and not to be 
granted the mercy of sinking easily 
into the apathy of starvation—i was 
given a small slice of meat or 
cheese. 

Within ten days on this dief^ I 
learned something about hunger 1 
had never known. It produced not 
just weakness but a local pain as big 
as my hand, sharp or dull but never 
still. More important, under the im¬ 
pact of hunger I watched myself be¬ 
come another person. There was 
just one mood of which I was cap¬ 
able; sullen, terrible ugliness. After 
a time I thought that I had probably 
forgotten how to weep or curse. I 
knew I could not laugh. In short, 
my behaviour was being effortlessly 
controlled by my jailers with food. 
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The A VO held me in solitary 
confinement for more than five 
weeks. Sometimes I asked the 
interrogator how long it would 
continue. 

“Under Hungarian law, one can¬ 
not know,” was the answer. I per¬ 
sisted. “Days, weeks, months?” 
When it had already been days, he 
said, “Weeks, perhaps.” When it 
had already been weeks, he said, 
“Months, perhaps.” When a month 
had passed, he stopped answering 
my question. 

“We Will Not Hang You Today” 

My interrogations were held two 
or three times a week, 'fhe shortest 
lasted about two hoiir.s; the longer 
sessions when I was questiemed 
without being given food or water 
sometimes covered six or seven 
hours. 

7 ’he setting was a bare prison 
office so cold that the A VO men 
wrapped blankets round their hips 
above their overcoats. My interro¬ 
gator was a thin, hawk-faced man 
who exuded an air of profession¬ 
alism. At the beginning of each 
quest, in period he would push the 
records of the previous session to¬ 
wards me and offer me a pen. I 
would say, “I will not sign your 
record.” He would tlien take the 
pen and neatly sign my name. 

Hawkface might begin an inter¬ 
rogation baldly with, “Have you 
any complaints?” 

Once I replied, “You have not 
listed me under my own name in 
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"the prison records.” I pointed to a 
^folder on his desk. 7 ’hc tab was 
marked Meyer, my middle name. 
“If anyone were to enquire about 
me, of course no record would be 
found.” Hawkface’s reply was, “No 
one has ever asked about you.” 

My execution was, of course, a 
favourite theme for Hawkface. He 
began one session by saying, “You 
have been tried in ahsentia and 
found guilty of conspiring against 
the people’s democracy of Hungary. 
But we will not hang you today. 
The papers on your ca.se are not 
complete.” 

The next time he opened with, 
“You say you were not a journalist 
when we captured you. We know 
you arc lying. We will hang you as 
soon as we find your camera.” 

Once, two guards entered my 
cell, one of them flourishing a pair 
of pliers, “l^on’t you want a tooth 
pulled.^” the latter asked with a 
twi.stcd smile. “Wouldn’t you really 
like the front ones out?” Then he 
inhaled deeply on his cigarette, 
spread out his hands and indicated 
that I was to do the same. 

The last photograph I’d taken be¬ 
fore I was captured showed the 
spread hands of a woman escapee 
in this position. The A VO in Fo 
Street had torn off every one of her 
fingernails and ground out two 
cigarettes on the back of one hand. 
So I knew what the guard meant. I 
reached out gently and took the 
pliers from his hand. Perhaps, I 
thought, I could beat them at their 
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own game by refusing to let my 
fear show. 

As if I were trying carefully fo do 
it right, I closed the jaws of the 
pliers over my index fingernail and 
rotated it till it stung. Then I looked 
up at the guards’ faces and smiled. 
“You do it like that, eh?” I said in 
English, hoping that my inflexion 
would convey nothing but pure 
curiosity. 

One of the guards grabbed the 
tool from me and they left without 
a word. I felt a certain sense of tri¬ 
umph. Their target, I realized, was 
not my brain but my will, and it 
was my will to go on being a 
woman journalist named Chapellc, 
and not to become a mere tool. 

Trial by Puppetry 

At twilight on January 14, 1957, 
handcuffed to a stanchion on the 
back of a truck, I was transferred 
from the Fo Street prison to an¬ 
other. I was told only that I should 
be held there until it suited the 
Communists to try me. But the new^ 
prison was vastly more bearable, for 
1 was placed in a cell with eight 
other women, and, even though we 
could not understand a word of one 
another’s language, I wept with joy 
just to be with other human beings 
again. 

My trial was held 13 days later. 

As soon as I entered the court¬ 
room, I .saw the first familiar face 
I’d seen in almost two months— 
that of Carl Hartmann, the last 
Associated Press reporter with 
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whom I’d worked on the border. 
Joyously, I winked him a long, slow, 
deliberate wink. Then I began to 
wonder. Obviously, Carl wouldn’t 
have been allowed at the trial unless 
the Communist Government want¬ 
ed the proceedings known in the 
West. But were they being held for 
the purpose of freeing me, or to 
justify my being held? 

The court was called to order 
with no more ceremony than a club 
meeting. The first part of the pro¬ 
cedure consisted of two hours of 
questions similar to many I’d an¬ 
swered in previous interrogations. 
Then came a question difficult to 
answer with a Communist judge 
before me and a reporter from the 
free Press behind me: “Have you 
any complaints to make about your 
treatment?” 

The American consul, who had 
been allowed a brief visit to me, had 
suggested that I just might be re¬ 
leased if I didn’t rock the boat too 
hard at this point. My lawyer, who 
was employed by the consul, had 
advised me to answer this question 
with a flat “no.” But I was increas¬ 
ingly aware that Carl would relay 
what I said to the outside world. 

I answered, “No”—and laughed 
out loud. 

Then came the even more crucial 
question. “Are you guilty?” 

I was determined not to come out 
of a Red secret police cell babbling 
that I was guilty of anything. I 
would not use the words. “I did not 
intend to break your laws,” I said, 


“and I did not know that I was 
doing so. From what you have told; 
me I suppose I must have.” 

I waited for someone to snap at 
me. Guilty or not guilty? But no. 
one did. The questioning continued 
almost automatically about the bor¬ 
der crossing, the shooting, the arrest 
—and much of the evidence seemed 
merely to document the Commun¬ 
ists’ barbarism. I wondered why the , 
court permitted this to continue, 
until I stole a glance at the prosecu¬ 
tor. While the judge interrogated 
me, he wasn’t even listening; he was 
doodling idly on a slip of paper. 

It was obvious that the whole trial 
was just a game to the other partici- 
p.mts. For them, no issue of fact or 
law was being elicited and weighed 
here; every word of what was intro¬ 
duced in “evidence” in this court 
came out of a solitary-confinement 
cell under the threat of hanging. To 
an observer unschooled in Red tac¬ 
tics it would have looked like a 
genuine trial. The Communists 
themselves knew that it was no 
more than a puppet show. 

At last the time came for the 
prosecutor’s closing remarks. He 
urged a light sentence for me “out 
of the humanitariani.sm of the glor¬ 
ious Hungarian people’s democ¬ 
racy.” I wondered what “light” 
meant if he was using it in the same 
way as the other words. 

When he had finished, the judge 
began a long and emphatic oration 
of which there was no translation. 
Then I was asked to rise and the 
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intcrpritcr translated the judge’s 
closing statement : 

“His Honour says you have been 
judged guilty. His Ibaiour .says that 
you are sentenced to the 50 days you 
have served already. His 1 lonour 
says that you are hereby e.xpelled 
from 1 lungary tor ever. Is there any 
thing you wish to say? Do you 
understand the sentence?” 

I said “no” .ind “yes” to the 
questions and sat down numbly. 
But somehow 1 was still sure they 
had nci intention ot letting me go. 

It wasn’t until minutes later, 
when I was allowed to re-in.sert the 
long laces into my boots that I be- 
gan to believe 1 really should soeai 
be free. 

Soon my counsel, C'arl Hart 
maim, and I were sl.mdmg on the 
other side ot the road from the 
pn.son buildings. The fog rolled 


round us and the snow fell, but it 
was the most beautiful weather I 
had ever seen. After 50 day& in an 
ante-roorn of hell, 1 was a free 
citizen agam. 

lu/itors’ Note- • Sinc e her release 
from prison in Hungary, Did^ey 
Chapelle ^as continued to file stories 
from the trouhle-spots of the ti/orld. 
She spent seveial months in the 
field with the Algerian rebel forces. 
She went into Lebanon with the 
U.S. Marines (“The Night War 
Didn’t Come to the Middle East,” 
The Reader’s Digest, April i<)S^)) 
and reported Castro's take-over in 
Cuba (I'he Reader’s Digest, June 
59 ) . Her present assignment is in 
South Vietnam, where she is ob¬ 
serving in characteristically close- 
up fashion- the crucial struggle for 
South Hast Asia. 




Pardon, Tour Slip is Showing 

)n’t miss these Monte (^irlo nights, good music, good foo<l, and an 
oppoitunity to try y()ur spurting blood on tlie tables.” 

riom :i neuslettcr to mcinbiTs of ,in officers’ club 

“In thrcf davs Chile.ui born ballerina Liipe Serrano learned a role that 
takes three weeks to learn and got the American Ballet Theatre out of a 
tights squee/e.” — From D4iyton News 

“For perfect fit at the busthne, there arc two points to consider.” 

— Frniu The ftuhop Method of Clothing Comtruclion 
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elegance atul the warm air of hostility you’ll find here.” 
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A diamond engagement ring 

tells of your promise and your joy 

A starlike jewel shines from a girl’s hand, telling of the 
love and happiness she shares. It is the diamond engage¬ 
ment ring, the most cherished gift that can be given 
to mark the engagement promise. Radiant and lovely 
always, the diamond will recall your promise through 
all your married years. It will speak to all the world, 
for endless generations, of the fulfillment of your 
dreams and destiny. And a diamond has a lasting value. 


Your diamond engagement ring, no matter 
what the size of the diamond, wilt speak of 
love forever Shown is a aelection of diamonds 
ranging in size from to points to 1 carat 



HOW TO BUY A DIAMOND 
First ,and most Important, consult a 
trusted jeweller. Ask him about colour, 
clarity and cutting—for these deter¬ 
mine a diamond's quality, contribute 
to its beauty and value. Choose a 
fine stone, and you’ll always be proud 
of it, no matter what its size. Diamond 
sizes are measured by weight, in points 
and carats—100 points to the carat. 


A diamond is forever 
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THE STAR 

THAT HAULS A FORTUNE 


Any time of the day or night, along 
India’s highways and byways, you’ll 
come across signs and messages gaily 
painted on the backs of T-M-B truck 
tail-boards. This one cheerfully says . 

•‘we’ll meet again...” 

Ahead of this driver lies an arduous 
journey over rough roads, steep gradients 
and marshy ground, but his reliable 
T-M-B overcomes these hazards without 
a protest! Soon he will be back again 
with his speedy, economical STAR to haul 
yet another load of fortune. 

To the recognised power and performance 
of Tata-Mercedes-Benz trucks are now 
added new improvements to bring 
you greater benefits. 




TAXJR- MEIICEDES-BEIIIZ 

MTA ENGINEERING < LOCOHOTIVE COMPANY LIMITED 

Sales Office: M8, Mahatma Gandhi Road. Bombay I 
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/o TAKE this test, tick the word or phrase you believe to be nearest in memingi 
to the key word. Answers are on page lo. 


(1) candour (kan' dcr)—^A: sweetness. 
B: frankness. C: modesty. D: annoyance. 

(2) tendentious (ten den' shus)—A: com¬ 
bative. B: worthy. C: brief. D: having a 
definite bias. 

(3) desist—A: to stop. B: insist. C: op¬ 
pose. D: delay, 

(4) parlance—A: sophistication. B: calm¬ 
ness, C: mode of speech. D: sense. 

(5) nebulous (neb' u liis}—A: small. B: 
haay. C: foolish. D: moist. 

(6) virulent (vi' rulcnt)—A; noisy. B: 
hopeless. C: sorrowful. D: poisonous. 

(7) pundit—A: stuffy critic. B: learned 
man. C: politician. D: man of wealth. 

(8) bovine (bo' vine)—A: sluggish. B; 
gross. C: luxurious. D: savage. 

(9) tonsiue (ton' shcr)—A: elegance. B: 
cowl worn by monks. C: sacred ring. 
D: shaved part of the head of a cleric. 

(10) envisage (en vI' zij)—^A: to visualize, 
fi: deceive. C.: dream in an in^nractical 
way. D: envy. 


(11) laconic (IS kfin' ik)—A: deficient 
B: mournful. C: using few wortbc 
D: relaxed. 

(12) invf»ctive (in v^k' tiv)~A; oratory.; 
B: abusive speech. C: intrusion. 0i 
intrigue. 

(13) perfidy (per' fi dl)—A: harmony,’. 
B: uncertainty. C: good faith. D: 
treachery. 

(14) bucolic (bu kdl' ik)--A: rural. Bv; 
sick. C: bad-tempered. D: beast-like. 

(15) ruse—A: speed. B: trick, C: insult. 
D: power. 

(16) recalcitrant (ri kal' si trant)—A;> 
sparkling. B: ambitious. C: disobedient. 
D: capricious. 

(17) farcical—A: forlorn. B: quaint. C: 
serious. O: ludicrous. 

>■1 

(18) eschew (fis choo')—A: to argue. Bis 
masticate. C: shun. D: confiscate. 

(19) spate— K: blow. B: flood. C: gaiter^; 
D: spawn of shellfish. 

(20) approbation (ip rd bi' shun)-^^?; , 
act of taking possession. B: 
mediating. C: approval. D; gratitude... 

tmm t9 pt» lo) 



so is your hair 

forget not the importance of 
your hair-for it creates the 
first impression, Vandsome 
healthy hair, exuberantly lit 
with youthful look should be 
yours with such an easy 
care with “Loma" Exclusive 
“Loma” ends greying, promo¬ 
tes healthy growth of lovely 
hair and keeps your hair 
superbly-groomed round-the- 
clock. 
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good weight S 


Don't be misled by size. DIP 
outweighs other powders. Verify 
this for yourself before spending 
your hard-earned money! 

Prudent housewives all over the 
country insist on DIP, for they 
know as a matter of fact that DIP 
tips the scales—and that too at 
a very moderate price. 


THE BEST NAME 
IN SOAPS 


Effortlessly, without beating, al 
fabrics—woollens, silks, rayoni 
and cottons—wash better thii 
economical, easy way—also deif 
cate china, sanitary porcelain 
floors... 
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Advertisement 



A world-famous research in¬ 
stitute has discovered a 
new substance which 
helps to shrink and heal 
haemorrhoids a new painless 
way. It relieves itching and 
pain in minutes, then speeds 
healing of the injured tissues all 
while actual reduction (shrinking) 
takes place. 

Tests conducted under doctors’ 
observations proved this so—even 
in cases of 10 to 20 years’ stand¬ 
ing. And most amazing of all 
this very striking improvement 
was maintained over a period of 
many months ! 

In fact, results were so thorough 
that sufferers were able to make 
such statements as “Haemorrhoids 
have ceased to be a problem.” 


Haemorrhoids 
No Longer 
A Problem 

Sufferers state new healing sub^- 
stance relieves itch, burn and 
pain as it shrinks Hemorrhoids 

All this was accomplished without 
the use of narcotics, astringents 
or anaesthetics of any kind. 

The secret is the remarkable new 
healing substance (Bio-Dyne*) 
which quickly helps heal injured 
cells and stimulates regrowth 
of healthy tissue again. It is 
offered in ointment form calle^ 
Preparation H.* In addition m 
actually shrinking haemorrhoids— 
Preparation H lubricates and 
makes elimination less painful. 
It helps prevent infection, a 
principal cause of hemorrhoids. 

If vou suffer from hemorrhoids, 
write today for a Free copy of the 
booklet, “Treatment for Piles 
New Painless Way” to Dept. S. K. 
Geoffrey Manners & Co., Ltd., 
P.O. Box 976, Bombay 1. 
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LOOK 

HOW MANY WAYS YOU CAN USE 

TATA’S 

EAU DE COLOGNE! 



You can use it a hundred and one other ways as well! Always 
keep a bottle in your house. You can get Tata’s Eau de Cologne 
in four convenient sizes at all good stores. Once you’ve used it, 
you’ll wonder how you managed without it! a tata pwoooct 
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IT PAYS TO INCREASE 
YOUR WORD POWER 

Answers to the quiz on page j 


(1) candour— B’ Frankness; openness; 
sincerity; as, to exhibit a disarming 
eandour. Latin candor, “whiteness.” 

(2) tendentious— D: Having a definite 
bias or underlying purpose; as, a ten- 
dmtious news story. German 
“tendency.” 

(3) desist —A: To stop; cease; as, to desist 
from debate. L.atin desisiere, “to leave 
off.” 

(4) parlance—(^: Mode of speech or way 
of speaking; as, in the parlance of that 
time. Old French porter, “to speak.” 

(5) nebulous —B: Hazy; blurred or con¬ 
fused; as, a nebulous arrangement. From 
Latin nebulosus, “misty.” 

(6) virulent D: poisonous, malignant; 
as, a virulent attack. Latin vtrtdentus, from 
virus, “poison.” 

if 

(7) pundit— B: Learned man; scholar; 
as, a literary pundst. Hindi pandtt, “learned 
Hindu.” 

(8) bovine—A: Sluggish and patient; 
ox-like; as. a bovine disposition. Latin 
bovinus, from bos, bovis, “ox, cow.” 

(9) tonsure —D: The shaved part of the 
head of a priest or monk. Latin tonsura, 
"shearing.” 

(10) envisage —A: To visualize; view with 
the mind’s eye; as, to envisage the future. 
French envisager. 

iO 


(11) laconic—C: Using few words; ter^; 
concise; as, a laconic style. Greek LakS- 
nikos, “Laconian,” referring to an ancient 
tribe noted for pithy speech. « 

(12) invective—B: Abusive speech; vio¬ 
lent attack in words; vituperation; as, to 
launch a stream of invective. Latin invec- 
tivus, from invehere, “to attack with 
words.” 

(13) perfidy--D: Treachery; violation of 
faith or trust; as, a nation with a history 
of perfidy. Latin perfidia, from perfidus, 
“faithless.” 

(14) bucolic—A: Pertaining to rural life; 
rustic; as, a bucoltc scene. Greek boukolikos, 
from boukolos, “cotk^herd, herdsman.” 

(15) ruse—B: Trick; artifice; act intended 
to deceive; as, to entrap the enemy by a 
ruse. Old French ruser, “to dodge.” 

(16) recalcitrant—C: Disobedient; diffi¬ 
cult'to handle; as, a recalcitrant ally. Latin 
recalciirare, “to kick back.” 

(17) farcical—D: Ludicrous; pertaining to 
farce; absurdly futile. Old French farsir, 
from Latin farcire, “to stuff.” Early 
French plays were “stuffed” or padded 
with humorous skits between the acts. 

(18) eschew—C; To shun as someth^g 
unworthy or injurious; avoid; as, to 
eschew vain pleasures. Old French 
eschiver, “to shun.” 

(19) spate—B: Flood; excessive quantity; 
rush, as of words; as, a spate of nonsense. 

(20) approbation—C: Formal or authori¬ 
tative approval; sanction. French, from 
Latin approbationem, “an approving.” 

Vocabulary Ratings 


20-19 correct.excellent 

18-16 correct.good 

15-14 correct.fiur 
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to You 


HANDSOME PRESENT 

"just for doing your friends 
a good turn 

y^aiting to be sent to you—FREE, as a gift from us—is 
*this charming, izo-page book called Gems From Tbt 
Rtadfr’s Digist. Attractively printed and handsomely bound, 
this stimulating little book is packed with memorable 
articles, humorous items and quizzes—the best of the best 
selected from hundreds of issues of The Reader's Digest 
magazine. It is a book to be enjoyed by young and old alike, 
by the serious reader as well as those who read purely for 
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entertainment. ,, .urt, !• REE;^ 

How to ffOt your Freo Book Simply write in the spaces beiow the names and addresWf*^ 
of six friends who you think might be interested in a Reader's Digest subscription at a mudh 
reduced rate. Why not start by filling in the names of people outside your household who roi4 
your copy of the Reader’s Digest every month? Then cut out, and post this post-free form todays 
after writing your own name and address overleaf. 
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In Kirti-Nagar, U.P. (population 1000 ) a woman lights her kerosene 
lamp, humbly grateful for the steady, soft glow which illumines the 
en\ cloping darkness.... in the clacking din of a Bombay textile 
mill, a maintenance man fills the oil-cups of a cotton spindle 
whirling at top speed .... at Dum Diim airport, a superb jet liner 
glides down to refuel... in Visakhapatnam, a proud new ship slides 
smoothly tlown the greased slip-ways out to the open sea. Outwardly, 
these unrelated happenings seem to have nothing in common. ... 
but they have their L. C. M. - their “Liquid” Common Multiple — 
Oil, the life-stream of PROGRESS. GAI^TEX can claim humbly 
yet proudly that it has played its part in keeping the wheels of 
progress in motion. -w—- 














IDOGiiKiigV @ NEW 
CREASE-RESISTANT 
PROCESS KEEPS 

HANAVA 

fresh and smart 
throughout 


Available in a 

wide range of colours ^ 

Notice how neat and crcaselcss his 
suit IS-how beautifully it hangs 
Binny’s Hanava slays that way 
throughout a tiring day because it 
resists unwanted creases 

Binny’s Hanava has the natuial 
sheen of the high quality long staple 
cotton used in the yarn from which 
It IS woven 

Wear BiNNrs Lvstaun shirt mg 
With Hanava Made from imported 
cotton. It has a wonderful feel 



mm. 








Boy yoor requirements of BINNY’S fabrics 
at cantrolled rates from authorised BINNY 
Stockists who display this sign board. 


THE BUCKINGHAM * CARNATIC COMPANY LIMITED 
A Subtidiary of BINNY A CO (MADRAS) LTD 


lWT/BC.H*i735» 








TRU-WEL in the hands of a diligent designer 
can be used for a variety of engineering 
purposes where strength and lightness must 
combine to provide the service 



A time-tested tubing 

Tube Products Ltd., Oldbury, 
England, pioneered the manu¬ 
facture of TRU-WEL ERW 
steel tubes in 1928, and over 
the years It has been perfected 
by continued research and 


development. TRU-WEL tubes 
have been known in India for 
over 30 years. Tube Products 
of India make TRU-WEL tubes 
in collaboration with Tube 
Products Ltd., Oldbury, to the 
same exacting standards that 
obtain in England. 



TUBE PRODUCTS OF INDIA Avadi, Madras 



|WT/Tp-i«8l« 







Distributors : T. I. & M. SALES LTD. 
Calcutta • Madras - Bonf>bay - Delhi • Lucknow - 
Geuhati - NSgpur - Secunderabad 

























The finest fan in circulation 


There is no secret behind the growing popularity of Kassels Fans 

• 'I'he fans give voluminous breeze at low current consumption, 
arc fitted with ball-bearings at both ends and work, silently. 

• Rigid quality control at every stage of production ensures a 
uniform high standard 

• I'hcy have totally enclosed motors and all the pans are 
interchangeable 

• Kas.sels Fans conform to British and other standard 
specifications and arc supplied regularly to the Central and State 
Governments. 
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medical, 
therapeutic 
y aud industrial 

X-Ray equipment 

munitfaitured in India 
under licence of 

Westinghouse 

by 

ESCORTS LIMITED 

PRATAP BUILDINGS, CONNAUGHT CIRCUS, NEW DELHI 
Branches BOMBAY ■ CALCUTTA - MADRAS • KANPUR • PATNA 
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CMm’s 
Creiif Leap 
Backwards 


R hi) C'uiNA tins p.ist winlcr w;js 
like a ravcnoLis I'Voni 

die snowv plains of Manchuria 
to the humid barnbod forests of 
Yunnan, from the sky merging 
grasslands of Central Asia to the 
dimly neon-lit waterfront of vShang 
hai, there was one totally absorbing 
subject— food. 

At Wuhun, where steel mills were 
slowed to part-time tiperation, a 
month’s rice ration lasts barely three 
days, sugar is issued only four times 
a year, and housewives try to 
thicken watery gruel by adding 
grass. In Peking, when the first 
fish to arrive in weeks proved rotten, 
enraged women beat up a Commu¬ 
nist official. Everywhere the tradi¬ 
tional (Chinese greeting, “Have you 
eaten?” had turned bitter. 

In 1959, the Chinese in Hong 
Kong shipped 870,000 food parcels 


'] he pfiradox amon^ nations: a 
country that drives dejinnUy for world 
power cannot even feed its 
own people 

to their relatives in (^hina. In 1961, 
in answer to desperate appeals, they 
ship[)ed more than nine million. To 
avoid feeding those unable to work, 
Red (>hma gave exit visas to the 
aged and inlirrn. Refugees streamed 
into I long Kong and M icao. 

One Hong Kong resident had 
gone to C^hina in 1958 because “I 
wanted to work for my country”; 
last November he fled back to Hong 
Kong and rcjxirtcd, “I'hcre was no 
meat, and fish only once a week. 
You had to get up at two and three 
in the morning to stand in line for 


Condensed from Time 
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your ration of rice, fruit and vege¬ 
tables—and even then they were 
not always available. A man is not 
a machine; if he has no f(K)d, he has 
no interest in working.” 

Communist films and propaganda 
show happy, healthy children gam¬ 
bolling in village nurseries, smiling 
Kazakh herdsmen shearing fat 
sheep, clear-eyed w(jrkmen scram¬ 
bling among the sea (folding of a 
thousand construeiuju sites. Hut 
non-Communist Swiss journalist 
Fernand Cfigon (who was admitted 
to Red China last ye.ir) and other 
foreign visit*)rs tell a story that 
sharply contradicts Peking’s prop¬ 
aganda. In fact, even Red China’s 
normally bo.islfiil leaders guardedly 
admit serious trouble. Parly chair¬ 
man Mao Tse lung told b'rance’s cx- 
cabinet inimsler, Frani^ois Mitlcrand 
that what ‘‘Western newspapers 
call famine in C'hina” is not a 
famine, only “a period of scarcity.” 

The Experiment. C’hina’s history 
has been one long “period of .scarc¬ 
ity.” Hut in the past, (China’s en¬ 
demic hunger had usii.illy been the 
,result of wars, of natural disasters, 
of ignorance about how land should 
be treated, (.’hina’s present hunger is 
the result of a vast plan. Time cor¬ 
respondent wStanley Karnow writes 
from Hong Kong: “This is a 
rationed, regimented hunger. It 
symbolizes the miscarriage of the 
most massive social experiment ever 
undertaken—the Communist at¬ 
tempt to transform China overnight 
from the most impoverished country 


in the world into a major industrial 
power.” 

At the moment of victory over 
Chiang Kai-shek in 1949, Mao Tse- 
tung resolved that China must in¬ 
dustrialize—not primarily for a 
better life, but so that China could 
become a militant force in world 
affairs. For eight years, Communist 
('hina worked single-mindcdly to¬ 
wards Mao’s goal. It achieved com¬ 
parative miracles. Steel production 
rose nearly six times above the 1943 
peak of 900,000 tons, although even 
this spectacular advance brought 
(>hina’s per-capita steel production 
to only four per cent of Japan’s. 
With Soviet technical aid, China for 
the first time started to manufacture 
trucks and kxromotives, tractors and 
planes. Hig industrial developments 
sprang up at Paotow, Wuhan and 
Anshan; dams njse to harness the 
great rivers; ('hinese products in- 
vatled foreign markets. 

Down on the Farm. Hut by 1957 
the farm sector of the economy was 
already sagging. Only eight per cent 
of the nation’s capital investm^t 
had been allotted to its develop 
ment. I’hough the gross industrial 
product increased by 123 per cent, 
gross farm production rose a mere 
26 per cent, .scarcely more than the 
eight-year population growth. 

Li Fu-chun, chairman of the state 
planning commission, warned that 
the economy was getting lopsided. 
Now, he said, there should be con¬ 
centration on the farm problem. He 
was supported by fellow economists. 
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One of them, hiding behind a 
pseudonym, wrote ominously: “We 
may gain heavy industry only to 
lose Man; we may even lose Man 
without gaining heavy industry.” 

Mao 'I'sc tung agreed that the 
farms des|KTatcly needed chemical 
fertilizer, machines of all sorts and 
skilled labour. But he treats an 
economic problem precisely as he 
would an enemy’s main line of re¬ 
sistance—by ordering forward a 
human wave to storm and over¬ 
whelm it. flis solution: let the far¬ 
mers do it themselves through the 
commune system. 

The Red Press and radio excitedly 
told of Mao’s visit to rural (>hiuling, 
where 31,000 peasants had “spon¬ 
taneously” decided to “go forward 
on two legs”— build their own fac¬ 
tories and bl.ist furnaces in their 
spare time. Beginning in 1958, mil¬ 
lions of dazed peasants were regi¬ 
mented into the “(jrcat Leap 
Forward.” Banners called for 20 

YEARS OK PROt;RF..SS IN A SINGLE DAY ! 

Kanpu’s Whistles. The instru¬ 
ments used to shape the formless 
multitude were the l^anpus, or 
cadres, who carry out Peking’s poli¬ 
cies at all levels of .society. They 
hustled China’s peasant millions 
into 24,(X)o Spartan people’s com¬ 
munes, complete with mess halls, 
barracks and the loss of identitv 
common to military life. Women 
were freed from the “drudgery” of 
housework only to labour 18 hours 
a day in field and factory. Old folk 
were shut away in “happiness 


homes,” babies in state-run cr^ch« 
Routed from bed at dawn, tht 
peasants lined up for roll-call anc 
marched off under red banners tc 
the mist-hung fielcfs. At the sound ol 
the l^anpus whistle, they raced tc 
their tasks (jf ploughing, weeding 01 
reaping. At the blare of a bugle, 
they drop[)cd their tools and seized 
rifles (unloaded) for close-order 
drill. At the sound of whi.stlcs again, 
they hurried to simple workshops to 
make canvas shoes, coarse paper or 
cotton c!i*ih, or to primitive blast¬ 
furnaces lo make pig-iron out of 
low-grade loc.il ore. T he communes 
put up their own money to buy 
equipment for new mines, Victories, 
furnaces. One Honan commune 
owning 6,000 pigs and producing 
^00,000 pounds of fish a year .saw it 
all taken by the st.itc while the 

j 

workers’ daily diet was limited to 
dough buns, a few ounces of cab- 
bag(‘ and a single dish of noodles. 

Leap Into Disaster. In the first 
year of the (ireat Lc.ip Forward, 
Peking shouted to the world an 
astonishing list of production fig- 
ure.s, showing that, in factories and 
on farms, the ambitious goals had 
been exceeded. But slowly, in the 
months that followed, it became ob¬ 
vious that the statistics were, not 
only inflated but often imaginary. 
The panicky \anpus had simply 
given whatever figures they thotie^t^ 
the party line demanded. It was^|^, 
coming clear that the Great Leafy- 
was a leap into disaster. ' 

Instead of the 375 million tons 
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of food grains originally claimed, 
Peking admitted a harvest of only 
250 million—and most Western ex¬ 
perts sealed that figure down to 210 
milttcfn, only 25 million more than 
1957,-the year before the Circat Leap 
Forward. The cotton total was cut 
by a third. Of the boasted 11 million 
tons of steel, only eight million were 
found “usable in industry.” By last 
summer, the figures had fallen so 
low that Peking refused to an¬ 
nounce them, but even ob.scrvers 
friendly to the Reds estimated grain 
production at a mere 150 million 
tons- substantially lower than the 
best pre-Red year. 

Communist trade delegations 
turned up in Australia, Prance and 
Canada to buy Rs. 170 crores worth 
of food grains. Red China’s export 
trade declineil seriously because of 
inability to make shipments. To 
meet commitments abroad, Peking 
emptied its treasury by sending to 
London silver bats and gold bullion, 
including melted-down coins from 
.jConqucred 'Pibet. 

Farmer Mao. Bad weather, 
which Peking’s leaders used as an 
excuse, was lar from the whole ex¬ 
planation. P'ormosa, Hong Kong 
and China’s Kwangtung province 
have much the same weather. But 
in i960 I long Kong crops dropped 
^ by eight per cent and Formosa’s by 
“ 13 per cent; Kwanglung’s agricul¬ 
tural output declined a full 30 per 
‘‘Cent. Communist mismanagement 
accounts for the difference. 

Mao Tse-tung had arbitrarily 


ordered that ten per cent of the 
arable land lie fallow, and, to make 
up for the los.s, that the remainder 
should be close-planted and deep- 
pk)ughed. Everyone enrolled in the 
double campaign against waste and 
“conservatism” and helped elimi¬ 
nate the “four pests” (sparrows, rats. 
Hies, mosquitoes). Now it appeared 
that close-planted wheat spread the 
ruinous infection of contagious rust. 
Deep-ploughed paddies grew rice 
shoots so tall and weak that even 
ordinary winds flattened and de¬ 
stroyed them. The^mass slaughter of 
sparrows brought on an upsurge of 
gr.iin-devouring insects. .Said a Japa¬ 
nese Socialist after a visit to China : 
“All through my tour, I never once 
saw chemical fertih/.er being used 
in rice fields. China’s agricultural 
standard is 50 years behind Japan’s.” 

Apathy and Idleness. Peking 
was not accomplishing its industrial 
goals, either. Steel ingots from rural 
communes were too small to be used 
in modern rolling-mills. Many 
newly-built factories broke down <jjr 
stood idle for lack of raw materials. 
Exhaustion and apathy did the rest. 
In i960, British author FelixGreene, 
touring a Russian-built truck plant 
in C^hangchun, saw rusting spare 
[larts piled between buildings, an as¬ 
sembly line moving only three feet 
a minute, workers standing about 
doing nothing, a general Jack of 
drive and precision. A Communist 
survey of :5i key industries in Liaon¬ 
ing province uncovered 40,000 tons 
of abandoned products. Foreign 
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visitors saw cotton gins made of 
boxes and old boards, and textile 
machinery with wooden parts. 

The Turnabout. The Communist 
solution was to purge the most out¬ 
spoken of the planners—and change 
course. As once the farmers had 
been marched into the Victories, 
now the workers were marehed on 
to the farms. In Kiangsi province, 
480,000 industrial workers were or¬ 
dered into the fields. In Shansi, 
4oo,(joo more were (in Peking’s 
phrase) “retrenched” from dam con¬ 
struction and industry to the soil. 
Now, three years too late, the C^om- 
munist Party announted that it was 

j 

putting “industry at the service of 
agriculture.” 

I’hc cruel rigidity of the com¬ 
mune system was consjiicuously 
softened. The working day was cut. 
The unappeti/ang mess halls were 
shut down, and commune members 
were allowed to keep such personal 
belongings as “houses, bicycles, 
clothing, radios and bank deposits.” 
7 ’he f{anpu<: were forbidden to “ar¬ 
bitrarily set output targets, mech¬ 
anically arrange crop acreage, or 
rigidly introduce technical meas¬ 
ures.” As a final insult, the \anpus 
were told to seek guidance from 
“wise old peasants.” 

.The Three Rivets. So far, Red 
China has been held together by the 
\anpus, the army, the single-mind¬ 
ed but ageing leadership. 

Should these rivets loosen, the 
whole structure might well come 
apart. Is there any hope, then, of 


imminent disintegration or revolt? 

Almost certainly not, and to count 
on it would be a dangerous'illusion. 
China is so vast that no calamity can; 
encompass the whole of it. Wl^iljb 
food is short everywhere, ^ime pro-, 
vinccs are far better off than others. ‘ 
Not all factories arc badly fun, and 
despite fatigue there is a slowly 
growing competence among skilled 
labourers. 

Undeniably, in their 12 years in 
power, the Reds have .iccomplished 
some badly needed reforms in 
t'hinesc society. An elementary 
knowledge of hygiene has spread, 
(ircventablc diseases have been 
largely controlled, infant mortality 
has been greatly reduced. 

Rut whatever the gains, they do 
not begin to offset the price imposed 
by Peking through oppres.sion and 
misery. Virtually all Western ex¬ 
perts agree that Red C'hina’s popu- 
latitjii IS increasing more rapidly 
than Its food supply. Says a Western 
agricultural expert: “Kven if 
everything were done perfectly for 
the next 25 years, where would they 
be? China would still have its nar¬ 
row margin of arable land, and it 
woukl then have 1,000 million 
people.” 

Now RcdCdiina has emerged from 
its fourth winter since the Great 
Leap Forward, the paradox remains: 
a country that seeks the status of a 
world power, that defies both Wash¬ 
ington and Moscow,, that is driving. ^ 
to produce nuclear bombs^ cannot , 
even feed its own people. 



She grew up in a shack—and enchanted the salons 
of Europe. She learned five languages—and still 
swore like a trooper. She lived her finest 
moment when she became a heroine as .. . 


Mrs. Brown of the Titanic 

By (jf.ni: Fowler 


OLLY I’oHiN grew up iu 
sh.ick in Hannibal, 
Missouri. At 15, an illi¬ 
terate tomboy with Baming red pig¬ 
tails, she ran away from home, 
travelled by stage-coach to the gold 
camp at Leadville, C'olorado, and 
went to work as cook and “bottle- 
washer.” Three weeks after her 
arrival she met and married John J. 
Brown, called “Leadville johnny” 
by intimates at the Saddle Rock 
Saloon. 

Leadville johnny was ^7 years 
old, as homely as a hippopotamus, 
unlettered, open-hsted. In less 
than two months after his marriage 
to 15 year-old Molly, Leadville 
johnny struck it rich. He was 
offered 300,000 dollars cash for his 
claim. He took it, in thousand-dol- 
lar bills, and ru.shed home to “the 
prettiest gal in camp.” 

“I wanted you to have it,” he 
said. “Hut you got to hide it.” 

“Where.?” asked Mollv. 

j 


“You figure tliat out, honey. It’s 
yours. I’m goin’ down to celebrate.” 

Karly next morning he was 
brought home by two of his inti¬ 
mates, .sober enough to make two 
recjuc.sts. One was that the “boys” 
would not disturb his pretty young 
wife; the other that they fetch some 
sticks and start a fire. 

The boys put him on a bunk, then 
made a fire. Molly, rousing from 
deep sleep, sniJfed smoke and 
screamed. She leaped up, scorched 
her fingers on the stove-lids, and 
delved among the burning sticks, 
but it was too late. She had hidden 
the money m the stove, of all places, 
and now her fortune had gone up 
the Hue. She began to sob. Johnny 
rallied somewhat. When it pene¬ 
trated his haze that the money had 
been burnt, he sat up and said: 

“Don’t you worry a bit, honey, 
I’ll get more. Lots more.” 

Fantastic as it may seem, Lcad- 
ville Johnny went out that very 
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afternoon and located “The Little 
J(Anny,” one of the greatest pro¬ 
ducers of gold in Colorado history. 
It is estimated that he look twenty 
million dollars from this mine. 

“Nope,” he said to the men who 
had bought his other property, “1 
won’t sell this one.” 

The meaning of money began to 
dawn on Molly, The Browns moved 
“up the hill,” where mine owners 
and bankers had mansions. Lead- 
ville Jojinny went to the limit in 


building a house for his bride. As 
a final touch, he embedded silver 
dollars, edge to edge, in the cement 
floors of every room. But Leadville 
now was not big enough to hold 
Molly. She had heard of Denver 
society, of the gay balls and salons. 

“Denver it is, then,” said Johnny. 

The Browns built a mansion 
there. Leadville Johnny contem¬ 
plated paving it with gold pieces, 
but was dissuaded. Still, the new 
mansion was a show-place. 
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Molly tried hard to get into Den¬ 
ver society. She hired the largest 
orchestras, gave the costliest balls, 
drove the finest horses, but met with 
snobbery. She often attended, un¬ 
invited, the social functions of her 
neighbours. Indeed, she became 
such a nuisance as a “gate-crasher” 
that the ladies decided to crush her. 

As part of a cat-like hoax, Molly 
was solicited to write a dissertation 
on Denver society. 'Ihis she did, 
labouring at a desk inlaid with gold. 
Her “article” appeared, word for 
word, in a maga/ine, and she was 
proud of it until the whole of the 
city’s upper crust began heaving 
with merriment. 'Hie new author’s 
mis spellings, fantastic verbiage and 
artless philosophies were there for 
all to see. 

At last conscious of her ignorance, 
and shamed by her social short¬ 
comings, Molly left town, johnny 
said he guessed he’d stay at home. 

“I never knowed how to spell and 
never claimed to,” he said, “and as 
far as society is concerned, 1 ain’t 
aimin’ that low. (lood-bye, honey, 
and don’t forget the name of i>ur 
bank. It’s all yours.” 

j 

Denver saw nothing of Mrs. 
Brown for nearly eight years. It was 
a sensation, then, when she returned 
to the city, gowned iii Parisian crea- 
‘tions, and accompanied by two 
French maids, with whom she con¬ 
versed fluently in their native langu¬ 
age. Indeed, during seven and a half 
years in European capitals, she had 
become proficient in five languages. 


There were other surprises for the 
people of Denver. Molly had made 
friends with the Divine Sarah Bern¬ 
hardt, had received stagt lessons, 
and even contemplated playing the 
Bernhardt role in L’Aiglon. She had 
received instruction in painting and 
singing and had appeared with some 
success in a charity concert in Lon¬ 
don. 

'I’hc hardest blow to her critics, 
however, was the fact that celebrities 
and titled foreigners made the 
Brown home their headquarters 
while visiting Denver. 

But despite her education in the 
polite arts, Molly Brown’s real 
nature was manifest at all times. She 
permitted her.self the luxury of 
forthright speech, and, if in the 
mood, cursed like a pit boss. 

When Leadvillc johnny refused 
to “gad abi>ut” in Europe and else¬ 
where, they separated. But he never 
shut her olT from his great purse. 
He still loved her and wanted her to 
have a good time. All he desired 
for himself was privacy and the 
privilege of sitting with his shoes off 
in the parlour. 

Mrs. Brown acquired a 70-room 
house and estate near New York. 
She entertained the Astors and 
t)ther notables—all of which agon¬ 
ized her Denver scoffers. 

In April 1912, the home town 
which had refused flatly to receive 
Molly as a social equal, acclaimed 
her as its very own celebrity. The 
S.S. Titanic had gone down, and 
Molly had been its heroine. 
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Mrs. Brown was 39 when she left 
Liverpool for New York on the 
Titanic s maiden voyage. Instead of 
a girlish slimness, she was now rug¬ 
gedly and generously fleshed. 
Nevertheless, she still bubbled with 
vitality. 

Although she spent great sums on 
clothes, she no longer paid attention 
to how she wore them. When she 
travelled, comfort was her primary 
consideration. So, when Molly de¬ 
cided to take a few turns on deck 
before retiring, she came from her 
cabin warmly clad in heavy wool¬ 
lies, with bloomers lujiight in Swit¬ 
zerland, two jersev petticoats, a 
plaid cashmere dress, golf sto( kings, 
a mu/T of Russian s.ibles m which 
she kept her automatic pistol—and 
over these frost-defying garments 
she wore a ho,oo()'dollar chinchilla 
opera-cloak! 

If anyone was prepared for colli¬ 
sion with an iceberg, Mrs. Brown 
was that person. 

In the history of the tragedy, her 
name appears as one who knew no 
fear. She did much to calm the 
women and children. .She refused 
to enter a lifeboat until the crew 
literally threw her in. Once in 
the boat, however, she seized com¬ 
mand. There were only five men 
aboard, and about 20 women and 
children. 

“Start rowing,” she told the men, 
“and head the bow into the sea.” 

Keeping an eye on the rowers, she 
began removing her clothes. With 
her chinchilla coat she covered three 


small and shivering children. One 
by one she divested herself of herewe 
woollens. She “rationed” her gar¬ 
ments to the women who were the 
oldest or most frail. It was said that 
she presented a fantastic sight in the 
light of flares, half-standing among 
the terrified passengers, stripped 
down to her cor.ser, the Ixilovcd 
.Swiss blcKimers, and the golf stock- 
mgs. 

One of the rowers .seemed on the 
verge of c()llap.sc. “My heart,” he 
said. 

“Damn vour heart!” said Mrs. 

j 

Brown. “Wrirk those Oiirs.” 

She herself now took an oar and 
began to row. She chose a position 
in the how, where she could watch 
her crew. Her pistol was lashed to 
hei waist with a rope. Her hands 
blistered and began to bleed. She cut 
strips from her Swi.ss bloomers and 
bound her hands. She kept rowing. 
And swearing. 

At times, when the mor.ilc of her 
passengers w.is at its lowest, she 
would sing. 

“The damned critics .say 1 can’t 
sing,” she howled. “Well, just listen 
to this-” 

She sang from various operas— 
and kept rowing. She told stories. 
She gave a history of The Little 
Johnny. She told of the time the 
3(K),(K)o dollars went up the flue. 

“How much is 30(^,000 dollars.?” 
she asked. “I’ll tell you. It’s noth¬ 
ing. Some of you people—the guy 
here with the heart trouble that I’m 
curing with oars—are rich. I’m rich. 
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What in hell of it? You can’t wear 
the Social Register for water-wings, 
can you?” 

When they were picked up at sea, 
and everyone was praising Mrs. 
Brown, she was asked : 

‘‘How did you manage it?” 

‘‘Just typical Brown luck,” she 
replied. ‘‘I’m unsinkable.” 

And ever afterwards she was 
known as ‘‘The Unsinkahle Mrs. 
Brown.” 

After that voyage she went in for 
thrills. She t(X)k wf)rld tours and 
explored far places, always meeting 
adventure half-way. Once she al¬ 
most perished in a monsof)n in the 
China seas. At another time she was 
in a hotel fire in Florida. But the 
Unsinkahle one was Unhiirnablc as 
well. vShe rescued four women and 
three children from that fire. 

In h'rance she was given a Legion 
of Honour ribbon, with the rank of 
chevalier, in recognition of her 
charities and her work in establish¬ 
ing a museum for the relics of Sarah 
Bernhardt. 

She was now legally .separated 
from old Lcadvillc Johnny. But still 
he had not tied the purse-strings. 
Molly could go where she wanted 
and do what she wanted. It was his 
way. As for him, he stayed in the 
parlour with his shoes off, or bent 
the elbow with old-time pals. The 
Little Johnny continued to pour out 
gold as from a cornucopia. 

Although her husband was a mine 
owner, Mrs. Brown always took 
the side of labour, and sent food. 


clothing and money to the fami¬ 
lies of strikers. 

During the First World War she 
contributed heavily to th!? welfare 
of soldiers, and the Allied nations 
awarded her all the medals it was 
possible for a civilian woman to re¬ 
ceive. She was recipient of personal 
congratulations and the thanks of 
kings and princes. 

After the war she took another 
of her world tours. When reporters 
met her in New York, she said : 

“I’m getting to be more of a lady 
every day. In Honolulu 1 learned to 
play the tike. In Siam I mastered 
the native dances. In Switzerland I 
learned how to yodel. Want to hear 
me.'' 

And she astonished the customs 
olTiccrs by breaking into Alpine 
melody. 

One day old Leadvillc Johnny 
died. In keeping with his character, 
he left no will. 7 ’herc was an un¬ 
seemly fight now. The Unsinkable 
Mrs. Brown was left floating with 
little financial ballast. Her eccen|ri- 
cities were cited; her charities con¬ 
strued as loose business affairs. She 
was awarded the income on 100,000 
dollars annually. 

“Just think,” she .said with a gay 
smile, “and I burned up three times 
that much in one bonfire.” 

Mrs. Margaret Tobin Brown died 
in October 1932. Apoplexy was the 
cause. She was buried at Hemp¬ 
stead, Long Island, in surroundings 
that she loved almost as well as she 
had loved her Colorado hills. 



I Wish I'd Said That! 


By J. a, G. Rice 


BOUT two thousand years 

A ago a man named Pho- 
cion waited wearily while 

—-1| his barber gave him a 

summary of the current Athenian 
political situation. At last the barber 
said, “And how would you like to 
have your hair trimmed^” 

“In silence,” Phocion replied. 
Phocion’s is one of the first recorded 
examples of the verbal comeback, 
the crushing rejoinder that arouses 
in the bystander the envious reac¬ 
tion, “I wish rd said that!” 

Why, one often wonders, can’t 
this art of repartee be learned"^ 
Thousands of us are masters of bed¬ 
time wit. When our verbal adver¬ 
sary is no longer on the scene, the 
perfect comeback flashes into our 
consciousness—brilliant, witty, su¬ 
perb. Why, then, can’t we think on 
our feet and say it at the right time ? 
It is purely a question of learning to 


speed up our brain turnover. Any¬ 
one, 1 believe, can develop the art to 
a certain degree of perfection with 
study and practice. 

Few of us, of course, can ever 
achieve the high levels of the real 
masters. Voltaire was one. He was 
speaking highly of a contemporary. 
Said a friend, “It is good of you to 
say such pleasant things of Mon¬ 
sieur X, when he always says such 
unpleasant things of you.” Where¬ 
upon Voltaire suggested mildly, 
“I\-rhap.s we arc both mistaken.” 

(jood repartee is founded on sev¬ 
eral fundamental virtues. It must 
certainly, be humorous. It must be 
unexpected, distinctly not the nor¬ 
mal thing to say. It must be under¬ 
standable: a comeback is useless if 
it is involved and poorly expressed. 

One of the first principles is that 
of knowing what not to say. Check 
the following list of worn-out 
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phrases. If you are guilty of one or 
several, root them out of your con¬ 
versation. Here they are, an over¬ 
worked and decrepit company of 
them: 

So what'? I couldn't care less. You 
don’t say? Taf{e it from me. Come 
off it! 

You know the type. Kach is a 
short way of saying, “I’m too stupid 
—or too lazy- to think of any an¬ 
swer.” Not one is as cfTectivc as 
plain silence. 

I’hc simplest form of comeback is 
the much-vilihed pun. Puns are 
peculiarly irritating to many [leople. 
Hut a comjilete knowledge of pun 
ning tcchnic|ue leads to facility in 
the more complicated types. Don’t 
be ashamed of a pun--if it is good. 
Practically every great writer has 
tried his hand at them. Hut it takes 
a touch of genius to create a double 
pun in the manner of (Jeorge S. 
Kaufman, the playwright, who, 
after hour upon hour of terrible 
cards in an all night session, an¬ 
nounced sadly that he was being 
trey-deuced. 

The ment.il procedure of the [lun- 
ster IS something like this. I lis brain 
pounces on someone’s luckless re¬ 
mark and selects from it a succulent 
word that seems to have possibilities. 
He rolls that word round hungrily 
on his tongue. Can he put it against 
a strange background that has noth¬ 
ing to do with its sense, but only 
with its sound? If he can’t, can he 
locate a near neighbour to that word 
and put that neighbour to work ? If 


he is able to do either, he will have 
created a pun, and probably an 
enemy. 

For his family’s peace of mind, 
the beginner will do a little prac¬ 
tising by himself. He will invent 
situations. Imagine, say, that a 
waiter has brought him some stale 
bread. What might he remark? 
Well, how about “Waiter, this is 
not well bread,” or, possibly, “I’m 
sure this Hour didn’t bloom in the 
spring.” 

One simple trick is to take one 
word, marry it • to another, and 
emerge with a creation hitherto un¬ 
suspected by the world. Example: 
I)e Quincey’s characterizing an old 
lady as “in her anecdotage.” 

Another type of comeback is the 
deliberate misinterpretation of 
someone else’s remark. It can be as 
poisonous as any potion ever con¬ 
ceived by a Medici. (Consider, for in¬ 
stance, the member of the French 
Chamber of I)e[mtics who had been 
a vet before he became a Radical 
politician. 4 

due day, during a bitter debate, 
an aristocratic Conservative sneer- 
ingly cnc|uired, “Is it actually true 
that you are a veterinary surgeon, 
my good maiC” 

“It is, sir,” said the Radical. “Are 
you ill?” 

Deliberate misuse of a catch 
phrase, rather than a remark, is 
another effective comeback, Joe 
Williams, the sports writer, re¬ 
corded one of this type. He was 
watching the murderous tenth 
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round of the Max Bacr-Priitio Car- 
nera battle. As Camera staggered to 
his feet after the seventh or eighth 
knockdown of the fight, Williams 
turned to a man on his right, Hey- 
wood Broun, and said, “Gosh, but 
the big fellow certainly can take it! “ 

“Yes,” said Broun doubtfully. 
“But he doesn’t seem to know what 
to do with it.” 

Other examples are the remark, 
when attacking a grapefruit, 
“There’s more in this than meets 
the eye,” and Dorothy Parker’s com¬ 
ment on a much-publicized actress; 
“She runs the gamut of emotions 
from A to B.” There was also the 
reply of the critic who was .isked his 
opinion of a certain play. “1 
wouldn’t like to comment,” he said. 
“I saw it under b.id conditions. The 
curtain was up.” 

Subtle in form is the velvet-glove 
remark. It takes a simple, harmless 
.sentence and places it in a highly 
exotic situation, thereby making the 
sentence change character complete 
ly. A wicked old lady, seeing the 
tango danced for the first time, once 
demonstrated this for all posterity: 
“I suppose it’s all right,” she mut¬ 
tered, “if they really love each 
other.” 

The famous Whistler remark— 
don’t stop me if you have heard it 
—is an excellent example. Whistler 
had made some particularly clever 
statement, and Oscar Wilde, notori¬ 
ous for his plagiarizing of other 
people’s dinner conversation, burst 
out: “I wish I’d said that I” 
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“You will, Oscar, you will,” said 
Whistler comfortingly. 

Another grouping of comebacks 
might be termed betterisms. The 
whole mental attitude of the 
bettcrist, who is generally a prettjT 
unpopular being because of it, must 
be, “Well, now, that’s very nice, but 
you might have said this ...” For 
instance, there is the after-dinner 
story in which the toastmaster intro¬ 
duced a speaker by saying: “Here 
is an iinu.sual specimen. You have 
only to put a dinner into his mouth 
and out comes a speech.” 

The gentleman in question rose 
and said: “Before I go on, I would 
like to call attention to your toast- 
ni.ister, who is also unusual. You 
have only to put a speech into his 
mouth, ami out comes your dinner.” 

A mad expansion of the bettcrism 
can be recognized in the “Marxist 
fancy”—Groucho’s discussion of the 
advisability of building a house near 
the railway line. A worried look 
appears on Ci'roucho’s face. Sudden¬ 
ly he says, “I don’t like Junior to 
cross the tracks on his way to re¬ 
form school! ” 

Which is obvious enough 
humour, and would remain unsung 
by this commentator, were it not for 
the fact that Ciroucho had not quite 
finished. “In fact,” he continued 
thoughtfully, “I don’t like Junior!” 

In trying to develop one’s wit, it 
is not necessary at all times to be 
original. It has been said that origi¬ 
nality is generally undetected plagi¬ 
arism. Don’t be afraid to borrow or 
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adapt other people’s ideas—if those 
ideas aren’t well known—but give 
credit. You’ll get credit because of 
the aptness of your choice. 

To attain maximum facility, one 
must first of all keep trying. But re¬ 
member that even the wildest sort 
of repartee must be relevant. 

Keep thinking of things you 
might say, but don’t say them 
unless you are fairly sure they are 
worthy of you. 

The imagination must be devel¬ 
oped, like a muscle, by constant 
use. This does not mean that the 
hopeful wag must develop a new 
vocabulary. 

Some of the funniest things ever 
said have been couched in one- and 
two-syllable words. Ring Lardner’s 
description, for one, of the young 
sportsman in love: “He give her 


a look you could of poured on a 
waffle.” 

Finally, the manner of delivery is 
important. Nothing can kill a clever 
remark more quickly than unroari- 
ous laughter by its conceiver, or a 
smug expression on his face. The 
“deadpan” delivery is by all odds 
most effective. 

Repartee can be deadlier than the 
rapier or the sword. Like all weap¬ 
ons of attack, it must be handled 
with care, lest it damage the user— 
who will find himself, if his choices 
are unwise, in -something of the 
position of the young man being dis¬ 
cussed by two young ladies. 

“Oh, he is so tender!” said the 
one who was engaged to him. 

“Perhaps that’s because he’s been 
in hot water so much,” suggested 
the other. 


The Back of Beyond 

A FKiENU of mine likes to travel off the beaten track. One day he 
stopped to chat with .in old timer, who invited him into his house. At^ 
dusk the host got up and lit a paraffin lamp. “Something wrong with 
your electric light plain?” asked my fric«id, who had noticed an electric 
ceiling light and a wind-driven gener.itor running outside. 

“No,” replietl the old-timer, “it works all right. We tried it out when 
it was put in, but we haven’t had to use it because we’ve never run out 
of paraffin.” — Contributed by Dick Schneider 

After a long day of driving, I pulled into a one-pump filling station 
to get petrol and directions. As the attendant filled my tank, I asked how 
far it was to the next town. “About three miles on down the road,” he 
replied. 

“How large a place is it?” I asked, wondering if there would be a 
hotel. “Don’t rightly know,” he replied. “Last year ’bout this time they 
tried to get big-citified and make one-way streets—everybody left town 
and couldn’t get back in.” —G. R- M. 
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By Harland Manchister 
ERCiiED dizzily astride a 

mountain saddle between ^ Macchu Piccim, and when^ 

two jagged peaks of the Peruvian and why^ Discovered ijo years ago^ 

still remains an 
shrouded by the 

which for 50 years has been luring mists of lime 

scholars and sightseers from all over 

the world. They come to marvel at University) Macchu Picchu’s ingeni- 
onc of the most fascinating archae- ously-built granite temples, itsaquc- 
ological puzzles of the western ducts, fountains, tombs, terraces and 
hemisphere and to gaze at a vista, of endless staircases were hidden by 
incomparable majesty. forests, vines and debris. 

No one knows the city’s real name Who built Macchu Picchu, and 
—that is buried with the bones of when, and why ^ Some investigators 
its people—but it is called Macchu believe the city was built about a 
Picchu, or Old Peak, after one of its hundred years before the Spanish 
two guardian mountains, and is also (Conquest, although Bingham felt it 
known as the “Lost City of the antedated this period by centuries 
Incas.” For centuries before its dis and was the Incas’ earliest city. Its 
covery in 1911 by Hiram Bingham superb craftsmanship suggest^ 
(then a young assistant professor dwellers of royal rank. However, its 
of Latin-American history at Yale cemetery caves yielded a curious 
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Andes, yet sheltered by the towering ly ^ity 

walls of the surrounding precipices, 

■ c I ^ t \ j I enigma—its story 

is a magnihcent abandoned citadel 
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discovery. In its last years Macchu 
Picchu was apparently a city of 
women. Of 173 skeletons unearthed, 
some 150 were female. It is thought 
that a remnant of the shattered Inca 
Empire, known as the (Jhosen 
Women, fled to this ancient retreat 
to escape the Spanish toncjuista- 
dores, and lived there in state until 
they died and the forest covered 
their secret. One reason Macchu Pic¬ 
chu remains a mystery is that the In¬ 
cas had no written language. Much 
of our knowledge of them comes 
from chronicles written during the 
time of the S[ianish conquest of Peru. 

The Inca Empire, at its height in 
about 1450, included what is now 
Peru, most of Ecuador, Bolivia and 
the northern parts of (’hile and the 
Argentine. It was an autocratically 
ruled state that, as Hiram Bing¬ 
ham .said, “allowed no one to go 
hungry or cold,” and the Inca (the 
emperor) bound together his diverse 
empire of snow capped mountains, 
bleak desert and impenetrable jun¬ 
gle with innumerable thongs of 
roads. A system of trained runners 
was so well organized that it is said 
the ruler in his mountain citadel 
could enjoy fresh fish from the 
Pacific. 

Only a few years ago, visitors to 
Macchu Picchu finished the trip by 
mule up a narrow mountain trail 
with a precipice yawning beside 
them. Today an airliner takes you in 
two hours from Lima at sea level to 
11,155-foot Cuzco, the picturesque 
old Inca capital. By petrol-driven 


auto-car running on narrow-gauge 
tracks, you go from Cuzco down the 
Sacred Valley of the Urubamba 
River. *’ 

Then you plunge into the grim 
wild canyon that repelled Pizarro’s 
musketeers. The tracks wind be¬ 
tween dark, overhanging cliffs and 
the snarling, rock-.strewn rapids of 
the Urubamba. Before you lies the 
final cliff, a 2,ooo-foot-high precipi¬ 
tous slope; here the Inca’s fighting 
men once repelled strangers with 
sling-shots and knobbed maces. To¬ 
day the Hiram )iingham Highway, 
a narrow five-mile road with 14 
hairpin bends, climbs the slope. You 
go up in a bus driven by an Indian 
who sings lustily to take your mind 
off the sheer drop to the river below. 

The highway ends at an attractive, 
small inn at the base of the old city. 
When you are ready to exert your¬ 
self in the thin 8,8oo-foot air, an 
English-speaking Indian guide will 
lead you through the labyrinth of 
200 roofless houses and temples. 

The silent streets are peoplec^by 
ghosts of richly-garbed kings and 
their ladies, priests, warriors and 
workers now centuries dead. The 
Inca elite, dressed in full panoply, 
must have presented a striking spec¬ 
tacle. Many wore mantles of fine 
vicuna wool woven in intricate and 
colourful designs; others glinted like 
the jungle birds whose brilliant 
plumage they used in head-dresses 
or wovcNnto long capes. 

Last year more than 10,000 visitors 
made the trip to Macchu Picchu, 
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which before Bingham’s day was ihc climb. Binghaim hardly expected 

guarded by jungles, deadly reptiles, to find anything, but he persuaded 

rapids and^' virtually unscalable the reluctant planter and the ser- 

slopcs topped by great glaciers, geant to join him. First tnlfy crawled 

“Those snow-capped peaks tempted over the foaming rapids on a fragile 

me,” Bingham tells in his book Indian bridge tied together with 

Lost City of the Incas. “In the vines. Then they scrambled up the 

words of Rudyard Kipling, I felt slope on all fours, using shrubbery 

compclledgto ‘Go and look behind for handholds, while the planter 

the ranges—something lost behind shouted warnings about the veno- 

the ranges. Lost and waiting for mous fer-de-lance snakes, which 

you. Go!’ ” later killed two of their mules. At 

In his first mule borne safaris the end of a gruelling 2,ooo-foot 
through the Andes and in early climb they came suddenly upon a 
chronicles, Bingham had encounter- grass hut. Two Indians gave them a 
ed tantalizing rumours about a drink of cool water. Just round the 
beautiful “lost city” somewhere corner, they said, were some old 
north-west of Cu/xo, which the houses and walls, 
greedy conquistadores had never Bingham rounded the hill and 
round. He followed many clues, halted in amazement at a spectacle 
only to find a few rubble shacks at now compared with the Great Pyra- 
the end of each trail. mid and the Cirand Canyon rolled 

In July 1911, Bingham, with two into one. First he saw a flight of 
scientist friends, some Indian help- nearly loo beautifully constructed, 
ers and a police-sergeant who had stone-faced terraces hundreds of feet 
been sent to protect them, set out by long—an enormous hillside farm 
mule train along the Urubamba stretching to the sky. Untold cen- 
Canyon to track down one more turies ago, armies of stone-masons 
vague lead. For three days, while had built these walls, cutting ^he 
the Indians chopped the way clear, rocks and moving them by man- 
they plodded and crawled over power, without wheels, steel or iron, 
treacherous hillside trails where More armies of workers had carried 
even the mules sometimes slipped tons of topsoil, perhaps from the val- 
and had to be hoisted back to save ley below, to make arable land, that 
them from the abyss beneath. is still fertile. Beyond the terraces lay 

One morning a planter appeared more marvels, then partly concealed 
at their camp. He told them the by undergrowth. The following 
familiar story of ruins on the moun- year Bingham led a full-scale scien- 
tain-top across the river. It was a tific expedition to the spot. Macchu 
cold, drizzly day, and Bingham’s Picchu was opened to the world, 
exhausted partners had no heart for The greatest glory of Macchu 
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Picchu is its array of superb, tajter- 
ing walls. On the citaael’s crown, 
where the Incas are believed to have 
worshipped their “ancestor,” the 
sun, temples made of the world’s 
finest primitive stonework represent 
the toil of generations of master arti¬ 
sans. Men who know tools and 
building methods gather in admira¬ 
tion round these granite walls and 
speculate in many languages. 

They note that no two blocks are 
alike; each was carved for its special 
place, with odd angles and protuber¬ 
ances meticulously fashioned to fit 

j 

its neighbours, like a piece in a jig¬ 
saw puzzle. The builders of these 
walls used no v.cu, oj, 

mortar. Yet so farm 

fine was their 
w o r k man ship 
that not even a 
knife - blade can 
be in.sertcd into 


, tajter- from vines. Aboht a mile away/oift! 
crown, the hill above the ^ty, is the oltf*; 
to have stone quarry, where giant half-hdw^ 
the blocks still suggest work in progress” ' 
world’s The main streets of this city in'' 
present the clouds are stairways; there ait^ 
ter arti- over loo of them, large and small, 
ils and The central avenue of steps IcadsC 
idmira- from the lowest level past dozens of 
11 s and houses to the city’s crest. Side stair-’; 
i. ways branch off at various levels. ' 

icks are Some stairways of six, eight or tetx . 
special steps, leading to mansion.s, arc ■ 

otuber- carved, balustrade and all, from a 
1 to fit single great block of granite. ' - 
n a jig- The Macchu Picchu water-supply' 
if these system is an ingenious procession of: 

Vicu> of p.irt of the amient city with contoured 
farming terraces on the slope beyond 



the mortarless 
joints. The build¬ 
ers’ t(X)ls were 
bronze chisels, 
heavy bronze 
crowbars, and 
perhaps sand 
used as an abra¬ 
sive. Many of the 
blocks weigh 
several tons, and 
must have been 
pulled into place 
over skids and 
rollers by crews 
of men tugging 
at ropes made 
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fountains, roughly bisecting the city 
from top to bottom, which once 
brought water within easy distance 
of the 1,000 or so inhabitants. Led by 
stone aqueducts from springs about 
a mile up the mountain, the water 
)yas piped to the fountains through 
an intricate network of holes bored 
through the thick granite walls. A 
stream poured in at the top of each 
fountain so that women could fill 
their earthenware jars, then fell to a 
basin carved in the rock beneath 
and passed through a duct to the 
next fountain in the long cascade. 

Seen from the mountain above, 
Macchu Picchu juts skywards as an 
impregnable fortress, which a hand¬ 
ful of men could defend. Far below, 
the silver ribbon of the Urubamba 
twists in a horseshoe curve round 
the base of the city. 

The city’s natural bulwarks were 
fortified by an outer wall, an inner 
wall and a dry moat, plus an intri¬ 
cate locking device carved in the 
massive city gate. Such elaborate 
protection suggests that the city 
must have been an important inner 
bastion of the empire, and perhaps 
an ancestral and religious shrine. On 
what he called the Sacred Pla/.a, 
Bingham found the remains of a 
stately white granite temple, with a 
sacrificial altar and many niches 
that could have held revered ob¬ 
jects. Most exciting of all his finds 
arc the finely carved walls of a man¬ 
sion with “three windows facing the 
rising sun,’’ like the legendary royal 
house from which the first Inca is 


said to have gone forth to found the 
dynasty. 

The whole city builds skywards 
towards a sacred objective: the tradi¬ 
tional Inca sundial, which measured 
the seasons for the sun-worshipping 
Andes people. In an all-imfX)rtant 
rite on the occasion of the winter 
solstice, the priests “tied’’ the sun to 
a tall stone plinth that juts up from 
a platform—all carved from one 
huge boulder. 

In the prime of Inca rule, prov¬ 
inces all over the empire maintained 
schools where the.most comely and 
talented damsels were trained for 
.service in the households of the ruler 
or his nobles, and to assist in reli¬ 
gious rites. 

Many of these schools were 
ravaged by the Spaniards, and 
Bingham suggested that a surviving 
group had been .secretly brought to 
Macchu Picchu, there to preserve 
the time-honoured worship of the 
sun, the moon, the thunder and the 
stars until the bearded white killers 
were driven from the land. Oi^ 
by one the women died as the years 
rolled by. The jungle crept over 
their temples, and no one remained 
to tell of their vigil. 

Macchu Picchu, with its ancient 
glories, may always remain an 
enigma. Yet no one can stand on 
the city’s crest and survey the vast, 
tumbling grandeur of the upper 
Andes without feeling the pull. 

What other secret strongholds, 
what jungle-smothered temples lie 
on the other side.? 



Too many of us waste the most precious of our 
resources—human energy. Here are practical ways 
to get more out of life with less strain 


How to Live 


Without Fatigue 

Hy Marguerite Clark 


HE patient’s voice fullers. 
“Doctor, I’m so tired. What’s 
wrongWhat shall I do?’’ 

Every hour, every day, in almost 
every doctor’s consulting-room, at 
least half the visitors voice this com¬ 
plaint. Of all ages, of either sex, rich 
or poor, they make up the vast 
throng of fatigued people who gel 
little comfort from the pills, ptjtions, 
injections and examinations they 
solicit from baffled doctors. 

“Fatigue is so common that fail¬ 
ure to mention it at the surgery visit 
makes me suspect that the patient 
is holding back,” says one specialist. 

A leading neuropsychiatrist re¬ 
ports that “fatigue has become the 
socially acceptable excuse for not 
doing things.” 


It is difflcult to measure fatigue 
to arrive at its true cause, because nO,,: 
two human beings have the samej 
energy resources, and because the * 
capacities of individuals vary from * 
day to day. 

What different people can do; 
without becoming exhausted is a trc- ) 
mendous variable, and the energy , 
output of a person under one set of i 
circumstances compared with thC' 
way he handles exactly the samcj 
task under different conditions is a; 
second impfirtant variable. On ofle j 
day an energetic wife and mother ’ 
may tear through her work with I 
almost superhuman speed. On aii'J 
other, when she is beset by proMiSmS^^' 
—her husband’s lost job, her child^fcj 
illness, a stack of unpaid bills—rfiei 


Condensed ^om "Why So Tned? The Whys of Fatigue and the Ways of Energy," 

Cl 1962 by Marguerite Clark 





, may worry herself into exhaustion 
before midday, with almost none 
of her housework completed. 

Solving the riddle of the tired pa¬ 
tients is no easy task. Theirs is not 
the pleasant fatigue that follows golf 
or a rewarding day at the office, 
from which they emerge after relax¬ 
ation or sleep feeling like new. 
Often their tiredness is out of pro¬ 
portion to energy spent, and it will 
not disappear with rest, sleep or a 
holiday. 

People are frequently far more 
dred than they realize. For a sur¬ 
prisingly long time a tired man or 
woman may do as good a job as one 
who is rested, simply by calling on 
will power to keep the energy-con¬ 
trolling thermostat at a high level. 
But finally, after over-exertion of the 
body or brain, or both, body move¬ 
ments lose dexterity, become auto¬ 
matic. Mental processes arc stereo¬ 
typed; imagination lags; conscious 
attention wavers; judgement suf¬ 
fers; the whole personality changes. 
The tired person loses his poise, his 
social graces and, to a marked de¬ 
gree, his disposition. He may be 
come a victim of chronic fatigue, 
one of the most serious threats to 
health and happiness. 

What is Fatigue? 

To SIMPLIFY diagnostic proce¬ 
dures, “that tired feeling” has been 
divided into three categories: 

I. Pathological fatigue: An early 

* Anyone who is chronically tired should 
check with his doctor for serious causes of 
fatigue. 
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symptom of some serious organic 
disease. 2. Physiological fatigue: 
From chemical reactions^ in the 
blood that leave the muscles of 
healthy people exhausted. 3. Psycho¬ 
logical fatigue: From prolonged 
emotional conflicts, anxiety and 
boredom. 

The tired patient who is sure that 
“there is something terribly wrong 
with me” may be right.* Rut far 
more often it is psychological 
fatigue from which patients suffer. 
In his study of 300 victims of chronic 
exhaustion, one doctor found that 
only 20 per cent were tired for pure¬ 
ly physical reasons, whereas 80 per 
cent had emotional difficulties. 

Some people seem to be immune 
to fatigue, even when weighed 
down by physical exertion or mental 
frustration. 

We all know the high-energy 
man who never complains of 
being tired. Optimistic, decisive, 
exuberant, he manages to keep six or 
seven projects going at the same 
lime—and with energy to spare. « 

Why do some of us have almost 
limitless mental and physical drive, 
while others tire after the least 
exertion } 

An internationally famous endo¬ 
crinologist says that each of us in¬ 
herits his own fatigue pattern. He 
suggests that everyone should ap¬ 
praise his energy store. 

Sit down and ask yourself: 

1. What are the main stress factors 
in my life.^ 

2. At what times of the day or 
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night have I got the most and least 
energy ? 

3. When fatigue strikes me, how 
long does it last? 

4. How long can I keep adapt¬ 
ing to trying circumstances without 
growing weary ? 

Once you have established your 
fatigue pattern, try to space out 
jobs, and reserve energy-demanding 
tasks for the time when you have the 
greatest strength. Also, it is impor¬ 
tant to change your pace. If you are 
too tired to think well, stop and 
walk about a bit; if you are muscle- 
tired, sit down and think, or listen 
to music. 

Since high-energy folk are most 
likely to ovcrcrrjwd their lives with 
enticing new projects and responsi¬ 
bilities, there is a word of warning 
for them, too. “A man may be in¬ 
toxicated by his own stress-fighting 
hormones. This kind of drunken¬ 
ness has caused more harm than 
alcohol. Even though you love every 
moment of your work, you may be 
wearing out your adrenal glands. So 
watch out for your critical stress 
quota, just as you would your cock¬ 
tail quota. Once in a while, re¬ 
examine your fatigue pattern to see 
if you are exceeding the limit.” 

Even the most energetic stress- 
fighter should watch his work 
schedule. Beyond 48 hours a week 
on a six-day plan, efficiency usually 
falters. “We would have had our 
Model-A car in production six 
months sooner if I had forbidden 
my engineers to work on Sunday,” 


Henry Ford once remarked. “It 
took us all week to straighten out 
the mistakes they made on the day 
when they should have rested.” 

Mechanics of Fatigue 

Researchers have spent many 
years looking for a clue to the mech¬ 
anics of fatigue. Intensive studies 
were conducted at the Harvard Uni¬ 
versity Fatigue Laboratory, backed 
by the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Here it was learnt that physical 
fatigue is caused by a complex chain 
of chemical reactions. 

Investigators found that if the 
human body is to carry a reasonably 
heavy work load without exhaus¬ 
tion, complete co-ordination of 
muscle movements with breathing 
and circulation is necessary. The 
mu.scles rely on glycogen, the ener¬ 
gy-producing material, which is 
broken down into sugars, for their 
power to contract. But, after pro¬ 
longed muscular effort, the so-called 
“fatigue materials”—lactic acid, car¬ 
bon dioxide and other by-products 
—seep into the blo(xl stream. (So 
acute IS the chemical change that 
injections of blood of a fatigued ani¬ 
mal into a rested animal will pro¬ 
duce fatigue.) 

Your Metabolism 

Metabolism— regulated by the 
endocrine glands as their chief func¬ 
tion—is the chemical process respon¬ 
sible for the construction of new 
cells, the destruction of old ones and 
the rate of release of energy. Of the 
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endocrine glands, the two adrenals, 
sitting like tiny hats on top of each 
kidney, arc the most reliable aids in 
rallying ihc body for the fight 
against fatigue. The immediate 
res{)onse to heightened emotion— 
fear, anxiety and anger—is stepped- 
up adrenal-gland activity. Adrenalin 
helps the liver to liberate sugar; it 
also increases the rate and force of 
heartbeat, and thereby the flow of 
blood into the tired muscles. When 
spurts of this powerful hormone are 
released, breathing deepens and the 
whole body is ready for immediate 
physical and mental action—“fight 
or flight.” 

Extreme fatigue has exactly the 
oppo.sitc elTect on the glandular 
system. When a man is exce.ssively 
tired, his outjiut of adrenalin hor¬ 
mones is greatly decreased, almost 
to the point of stagnation. Thus 
fatigue becomes a withdrawal from 
physical action, and truly a “psycho¬ 
logical retreat.” 

In stress studies of aircraft pilots 
it was found that the higher the 
pilot’s skill, the less his fatigue, and 
the smaller his increase in adrenal 
output. Researchers saitl, “The 
more secure performer needed to 
call less on his adrenal glands to 
meet the demands of the situation.” 
This may explain why certain ex¬ 
ceptionally gifted people seem tire¬ 
less. 

Endocrine studies also explain the 
system of “the second wind,” that 
unexpected surge of muscular en¬ 
ergy under stress. This increase is 


caused by the action of the nervous 
system on the adrenal glands. Sud¬ 
denly there is a release yf adrenalin 
into the tired person’s blood. 

“What rest will do after an hour 
or more, adrenalin will do in five 
minutes or less,” commented a 
gland specialist. “Hut the increased 
cflicicncy of the second wind is tem¬ 
porary. The production of adrenalin 
to take care of a fatigue emergency 
cannot be substituted indefinitely 
for normal rest and sleep.” 

The Weight Problem 

Feoim.e of normal weight can 
work well for long hours. But 
fatigue experiments with obese 
patients have shown that obesity is 
frec]uenlly a hazard to intensive 
physical work. Overweight patients 
manage to do one to three hours of 
“work” on treadmills, or in other 
walking. But they are “exhausted” 
for the rest of the day. They lie 
down, nap or rest heavily in their 
chairs. 

“These obese people just ifan’t 
take It as well as lean individuals,” 
reported the doctor in charge of the 
experiments. “Lacking the will 
power to lose weight, they often 
have no will power to exert them¬ 
selves. Their work capacity is defi¬ 
nitely reduced.” 

The Will-to-Do 

Fatioue research indicates that 
even chronically tired people can do 
much more than they think they 
can—if they want to. In studies to 
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^how the effect of loss of sleep on 
soldiers it was found that if the 
sleepless men knew exactly when 
the “sleepless run” was going to 
end, they did not become tired until 
shortly before the end of the run. In 

j 

a 96-hour test, for instance, they said 
they were full of energy at 70 and 80 
hours, but admitted they were 
“beat” at 94 hours. In shorter tests, 
say 72 hours, they were exhausted by 
70 hours. Motivation did the trick. 
The men “wanted” to finish the 
run, and they tlid. 

Imaginary f.itigue, to avoid work 
or some other painful .ictivity, is a 
common ailment, and many .1 gen¬ 
ius has resorted to it. “When faced 
with work, Samuel Johnson was 
sometimes .so tired, languid and 111- 
en'icicnt that he could not distin¬ 
guish the hour upon the clock,” 
wrote Boswell. 

When he began to comjKJse a new 
concerto, Robert Schumann, .iccord- 
ing to his doctor, “was .seized with 
(its of trembling, fatigue, and cold¬ 
ness of the feet.” 

The thought of work, a journey 
or a public appearance tired Charles 
Darwin to the point (if serious ill¬ 
ness. His son, Sir Francis Darwin, 
commented, “At the wedding of his 
daughter, my father could hardly 
bear the fatigue of being pre.sent 
during the short service.” 

These celebrated folk were vic¬ 
tims of “motivational fatigue.” 
Gifted though they were, they 
lacked the incentive to adapt them¬ 
selves to their callings with courage 


and paricncc. Doubtless most oif 
them had adequate stores of physical 
and mental energy. But their zest 
had waned, their interest in their 
work had vanished, and it seemed 
simpler to retreat into exhaustion 
than to try to revive their will-to-do. 
This i.s a form of tiredness that 
afflicts thousands of less talented 
men and women who have with¬ 
drawn from their inner conflicts, 
from active living and from their 
will to-do. 

How do people develoji this often 
dangcnius exhaustion ^ 

A .study of chronically tired busi¬ 
ness executives in their early 40’s 
.md 50’s was made at one hospital. 
"I’hesc men had been full of driving 
ambition, eager to accept responsi- 
biiines, determined to reach the top. 
But somewhere along the way they 
had l(jsl iheir drive, their “incentive 
to work.” All were thoroughly di.s- 
c(juraged .ind fearfully tired. “It 
seemed that their m.iinsprings were 
broken,” observed one physician. 

Most of them, the doctors found, 
were more driven bv fear of failure 
than by pride of past accomplish¬ 
ments. What they lacked was a 
healthy motivation—the stimulus 
that would help them to hght ex- 
haustiorK and do their best work in 
spile of It. 

Another study was carried out on 
too “fatigued” people who com¬ 
plained of being constantly tired,> 
depressed and “all-in,” without 
having done any work. None was 
physically ill. All proved to have 
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severe anxieties about some asp>ect 
of their personal lives. Emotional 
conflict “motivated them to in¬ 
action,” and their exhaustion be¬ 
came “the body’s defence against a 
difficult situation.” 


The “Easy Life” 


In our modern culture, social and 
occupational attitudes may have 
something to do with lack of incen¬ 
tive to work. A doctor who has 
studied “the tired patient” for two 
decades believes that these people 
“represent the transitional period in 
which we find ourselves, where the 
exhausted, confused worker sits idly 
by with the false notion that the 
world is his without working for 
it.” 


Of the 40 to 50 patients in his sur¬ 
gery each day, probably 50 per cent 
complain of fatigue. Since careful 
examinations rule out physical ill¬ 
ness in ne.irly all these cases, the 
answer must be overwork, worry, or 
both. The doctor .isks each patient, 
“Is your work too hard for yoiK” 
The startling reply is, “No, it’s verv 
easy. 1 don’t work three out of eight 
hours.” 

“Any economic worries?” .isks 
the doctor. Far from it. “The 
patients have cars, wireless sets 
and labour-.saving devices in their 
homes, mostly paid for on the instal¬ 
ment plan. They do not worry if 
they arc broke before pay-day. ‘Oh, 
we’ll have enough to pay our bills 
tomorrow,’ they say. When I ask 
them what might happen in the 


event of a recession, the standard 
reply is, ‘Everybody would be in 
the same boat.’ 

“Actually, these people are not 
tired at all. They are just bored. Rest 
is not the proper treatment; brisk 
exercise may be of much more value. 
Above all, they need a revival of 
true interest in life through purpose¬ 
ful activity—and that means a full 
day’s work for a full day’s pay. 
These non-workers should be ad¬ 
vised, ‘Don’t ta}{c it easy; just tal{e 
your real responsibilities.’ ” 

Choose Your Goals— 

And Set Your Pace 

vSiNCE, as the philosopher Emer¬ 
son has said, “the world belongs to 
the energetic,” it is up to us to re¬ 
cover as much as we can of this 
magical substance that quickens 
every moment we live. 

How are we to go about it ^ 

It may be helpful to write down 
on paper the things you want most 
from life. What is your goal for per- 
son.il happiness or for profcssi^^nal 
or business success? Estimate the 
amount of energy necessary for 
achieving these aims. Some of them 
will need only a small output; others 
will demand all the energy you have 
—and perhaps a little more than you 
think you have. 

If you pick your goals with care, 
if you try only for those that com¬ 
mon sense tells you are within your 
ability to achieve, if you mobilize 
your energy, stick to your purpose 
and refuse to accept frustration. 



will power will see you through. 

“Fatigue, actually, is not as bad as 
some people think,” is the consoling 
conclusion of one neuropsychiatrist. 
“It does not change our capacities; 
it just diminishes them temporarily. 
If the symptoms of exhaustion are 
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recognized and something is done 
about them, fatigue can be a fine edu¬ 
cation. It teaches us how much we 
can get out of our body machinery, 
what the signs of overstrain are and 
what to do about them. It is up 
to us to be everlastingly alert.” 


HOW TO FATiGdi 


h'ish SmiJes 

Lecturing m Dublin one day, (jcorgc Bernard Shaw irritated his 
audience by telling them they were throwing their money away when 
they supported organizations trying to revive the (iaclic language. “If 
you would devote the money to denti'^try it woukl tio you more credit,” 
he thundered. The audience booed. “If you do that again,” Shaw 
threatened, “I’ll continue this Icctur-- in the (laelic you all profess to 
want, and then not one of you will have the faintest notion of what I’m 
saying.” 

For the remainder of his talk, you could have heard a shamrock drop. 

- B C 

When Brendan Behan’s book, Hontai Hoy, was banned m Ireland 
because of its fourdettcr words, Behan composed this parody of “Mac- 
Namara’s Band.” “Me name is Brendan Behan I’m the best banned in 
the land,” Liberty, C.'in.'ida 

Notified that W. B. Yeats had won a 192^ Nobel Frize, Bertie vSmiley, 
owner of the Insh Times, decided to break the news to Yeats himself. 
“I have the honour to inform you, sir,” Smiley began, “that word has just 
come from Stockholm about the Nobel Prize. To the glory of Ireland has 
been added poetic lustre and—” 

“Pull yourself together, Smiley,” interrupted Yeats. “How much is it.?” 

--■I>eonard Lyons 

During his younger days, Irish statesman Eamon de Valera was often 
arrested for expressing his political beliefs, but he would not be silenced. 
The moment he was freed he would bounce back with greater de¬ 
termination than ever. At one time he was arrested in the middle of a 
speech. He served a year’s sentence. When he was released, he returned 
to the same auditorium. Facing the crowd, he began, “As I was saying 
when I was intertrupted .., ” — e- e. Edgar 
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Kdvly modfls of in in ific sky sfitfllites the ^\^€st s 
skyhornc hurg/ar alarms—are already at work 


By Rdbliu Si'RoruKH 


S J()\ AI I'ER the U-2 flights (Wer 
Russia were cancelled in 
M.iy i9(v), '^rhomas (rates, the 
then U.S. Secretary of Defence, 
made a surprising statement to the 
Senate h'oreign Rel.ilions C'om- 
mittee. 

PYom thousands (if phottjgraphs 
taken at great height during the 
four-year scries tjf surveillance 
flights over the Soviet Union, he 

The material ii this artiilc tomes from 
publishcil souites ami reveals nothing not 
already known by tie Itussians. 


said, “we got information on jjir- 
fields, aircraft, missile testing and 
training, nuclear-weapons storage, 
sLihmarinc and atomic production.’ 
That data, “pieced together with in¬ 
formation from other sources, gave 
a definite look-sec at their military 
posture.” 

This was news of top importance. 
The amazing power of the high- 
altitude cameras had gone much 
farther than had been supposed 
in piercing the Iron Curtain and 
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ferreting out the kind of informa¬ 
tion President Eisenhower called 
“indispensable to Free-World secur¬ 
ity.” The aerial photographs not 
only provided a measure of strategic 
warning against surprise attack; 
they were m themselves a strong 
deterrent to war, since Khrushchev 
could assume that the cameras had 
pin-pointed, with map co-ordinates 
and range data for bombers and 
missiles, such Russian installations 
as Kapustin Yar, the huge missile- 
testing centre south-east of Stalin¬ 
grad where Sputnik 1 was launched, 
and Tiura Tam, 8o miles east of the 
Aral Sea, the Russian version of 
America’s Cape (Canaveral. 

Cancellation of the C-2 flights, 
therefore, raised a portentous cjues- 
tion. The United States was 
renouncing the use of its mcist suc¬ 
cessful intelligence-gathering instru¬ 
ment—the aerial camera—just when 
Russian missile and space techno¬ 
logy was advancing with giant 
strides. What could take its place? 
Specifically, cfuild an automatic 
camera be built to do from a satellite, 
in orbit several hundred miles above 
the earth, the job the manned U-2’s 
had done less than 20 miles up? 

In Project Samos (for Satellite and 
Missile Observation System), the 
U.S. Department of Defence is bet¬ 
ting millions of dollars and a size¬ 
able portion of the nation’s 
technological skills that the answer 
is “yes.” 

For more than a year now the 
nearly two-ton Samos II, loaded 


with intricate automatic photo¬ 
graphic gear, has been whirling in a 
polar orbit crossing the Soviet Union 
seven times a day at an altitude 
slightly above ^00 miles. Work is 
being rushed ahead on a more ad¬ 
vanced operational model. 

I’he chief contractor for Samos is 
Lockheed Aircraft, designer of the 
U-2. Almost daily, U.S. Air Force 
olhcers in civilian clothes wait im¬ 
patiently m the laboratories of Lock¬ 
heed and those of other firms for key 
components to be completed. Parts 
arc rushed to testing centres known 
only to the ollicers and scientists at 

j 

work on the new model. i 

Samos involves vast problems in 
space m.irksmanship and control, 
hut the heart of the system is a pro¬ 
digious camera Lhe notion of a 
robot camera in space seemed a wild 
pipe dream when U.S. Air Force 
“anticipators” began studies of it 15 
years ago. The best reconnaissance 
cameras of the Second World War 
used lenses of 48-inch focal length 
(that IS, 48 inches from lens to film). 
Flying at 60,000 feet, or 11 miles, 
they could photograph an area two 
miles sejuare, and the pictures would 
show objects as small as two feet 
across. 

Cheater focal length would allow 
still smaller detail to be photo¬ 
graphed, but the task of designing a 
longer lens bristled with difnculties. 
For example, the refractive quality 
of light changes at very high alti¬ 
tudes. So do pressures and tempera¬ 
tures. To keep a sharj) focus, each of 
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the elements in the compound lens 
system would have to be adjusted to 
the changes. Sharp aim, too, was a 
problem. An aircraft is an uneasy 
latform, and the greater the magni- 
cation of the lens, the greater the 
need to hold the camera rock-firm. 
Aerial cameras were usually mount¬ 
ed on tables kept level by gyroscopes, 
but a camera longer than 48 inches 
proved unmanageable. 

Brigadier-Cxeneral (ieorge God¬ 
dard, then head of the Wright En¬ 
gineering Lalioratones in Dayton, 
Ohio, had already made a series of 
swift advances in long-range pho¬ 
tography, with the help of optical 
experts. They had developed an 
aerial lens which utilized the “fold¬ 
ed optics” principle of binoculars. 
Instead of bringing light in through 
a long, straight barrel, this instru¬ 
ment bounced it in a figurc-4 pattern 
round mirrored corners. This in¬ 
creased the focal length of the lens 
without increasing the length of the 
camera itself. Following this lead, 
the Goddard group now developed 
a powerful, compact roo-inch aerial 
camera. 

General (ioddard let me see a 9- 
by-i8-inch picture taken by the 100- 
inch camera in 1949. It showed a 
putting-green at a Fort Worth golf 
course, with a caddie holding the 
flag. And visible on the putting- 
green were two golf balls! 

“Pretty good for eight miles up,” 
the general said. “And that was a 
dozen years ago. We can’t talk 
about recent advances, but you can 


be sure we haven’t been standing 
still.” 

The most powerful camera an¬ 
nounced so far is the Perkin-Elmer 
Roti satellite missile-tracker with a 
focal length of 500 inches—nearly 
42 feet—and an objective lens two 
feet across. From the ground it has 
taken good pictures of satellites in 
orbit hundreds of miles above. Offi¬ 
cial silence cloaks the specifications 
of the Samos II camera. But the 
trade-press predictions were that it 
would have a focal length of more 
than 40 feet, and be able to distin¬ 
guish 12-inch objects against a con¬ 
trasting background from 300 miles 
out in space. 

One requirement for space pho¬ 
tography is motion compensation. 
Samos II is travelling at 17,000 
m.p.h., at least. How can blur be 
avoided in pictures taken at such 
high speed ^ The engineers found 
the answer at the race track, in the 
principle of the photo-finish camera. 
A motor controlled by an electric 
eye pulls a strip of film across j^slit 
in the camera at just the speed need¬ 
ed to offset the motion. 

In files at the Pentagon are two 
celebrated pictures made by an aerial 
version of the race-track camera. 
One was taken from a plane flying 
at 3,000 feet above a runway where 
four airmen were posed in a card 
game. One of them holds up a card 
—a clear, unblurred ace of spades. 
Another picture was snapped by a 
second plane flying above the first 
in the opposite direction. Despite 
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the picture shows individual rivets 
in the wing of the lower plane. 

But the operational Samos camera 
must do even more. In a north-south 


polar orbit, it makes 15 trips round 
the planet daily. Since the earth be¬ 
low is rotating from west to east 
(1,500 feet per second at the Equa¬ 
tor), motion comp)ensation in two 
directions—sideways as well as for¬ 
wards—is required. Presumably, 
Samos cameras must use fast film, 


and will both nod and yaw as the 
shutter opens. 

Unparalleled accuracy in identify¬ 
ing locations photographed is indi¬ 
cated for the Samos camera. Since 


Alafnn Syitem): U.S. Air Fdrcc^ 
cials were jubilant on C)cK]l)er 
1961, when Midas went into a MjP 
polar orbit that enabled it to scan^l 
wide area of the Soviet Union 
Red China on many of its 2-ho(]| 
50-minute trips round the glc^t 
From a height of 2,100 mile^ 
Midas’s sensitive infra-red-ray dcj 
tcction equipment can distinguish 
the furious heat of a missile-laundr^ 
ing and Hash back an instant, aut^^ 
matic alarm. ^ 

Getting space photographs back 
to earth is being achieved on a largi 
scale every day by Tiros III (Tele¬ 
vision and Infra-Red Observation’ 
Satellite). Tiros is a hurricane-hunt* 


the stars are always visibl(\at satellite 
altitudes, Samos will get a “fix” for 
each ground shot by photographing 
the stars directly above it simultane¬ 
ously through a small auxiliary 
camera. 

Aerial intelligence will not be con¬ 
fined to photography by visible 
light. Infra-red-ray photography, 
which makes targets visible in tho> 
blackest night, is far advanced; so is 
radar photography, for taking sharp 
pictures of the ground through thick 
clouds. And the U.S. Army Signal 
Corps has demonstrated reconnais¬ 
sance television with a battlefield 
surveillance camera in an unman¬ 
ned drone plane. Such cameras may 
be adaptable to later satellites. 

An advanced test version of an¬ 
other intelligence satellite, a sister of 
Samos, is also now at work: it is 
Midas IV (for Missile. Defence 


ing cousin of Midas and Samoa< 
With two wide-angle cameras and 
television equipment in its nose, 
Tiros III photographs cloud forma¬ 
tions from 450 miles up as it circles 
the earth on a path 48 degrees north 
and south of the Equator. Some of 
the pictures are scanned and trans¬ 
mitted by radio immediately. Others 
are stored on magnetic tape and 
radioed down to control stations on 
command. Tiros pictures arc freely 
given to any nation that wants them, 
and most of them do. Meteorologists 
from 100 countries attended a meet¬ 
ing in Washington last November to^ 
work out plans for a globe-girdlings 
weather network based on Tirol 
data. 

The Tiros pictures arc too .smi^i 
to detect evidence of military activi-l 
ties, and some quality is lost in radior 
transmission in any case. For tho^^^ 
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reasons a method is being sought to 
send down the exposed film itself. 
That is the purpose of the Discover¬ 
er tests, which have had planes 
chasing over the Pacific, catching 
capsules ejected from satellites. 

There are more developments and 
more tests to come. Hut within two 
years, if all goes to schedule, both 
Samos and Midas will be at work 
regularly patrolling the planet— 
Midas watching for enemy missile 
firings, Samos alert for significant 
build-ups of troops or materials of 
war. Each is designed to operate as 
a system of four or more satellites, 
all in polar orbits and spaced so that 
the entire earth can be under surveil¬ 
lance all the time. The present 15- 
minutc warning of a hostile missile¬ 
firing will be at least doubled. 

The drive to develop space sen¬ 
tries has cost vast sums of money— 
over the past three and a half years 
the Samos development alone is re¬ 
ported to have cost 300 million dol¬ 
lars. Hut it has been spurred on by 
the conviction that the perilous ten¬ 
sion that envelops the globe can be 
relieved only by plain evidence, 
made available to all nations, that 
no major sneak attack is brewing 
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anywhere, Russia vetoed the U.S. 
proposal for an “Open Skies” in¬ 
spection plan in 1955. But the 
United States does not need Soviet 
consent to put satellites on peace 
patrol, any more than the Soviets 
needed U.S. permission to send their 
Sputniks and Vostoks over Ameri¬ 
can territory, (At 10.55 
August 5, 1961, when Vostok II 
passed in orbit directly over Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., it carried not only a 
man, Gherman Titov, but also a 
camera!) 

The Russians have referred acidly 
to the space sentries as “Peeping 
Toms,” Hut, as Licutcnant-Cieneral 
Roscoe Williams, U.S. Air Force 
chief of development, says, “Samos 
and Midas are passive systems—they 
present no offensive threat. Like a 
burglar alarm, they threaten only 
would-be transgressors.” 

If wisdom even remotely com¬ 
parable to the ingenuity that is go¬ 
ing into the design of the space- 
sentry systems can be applied to 
their use, co-operative global ^rms 
inspection and an open planet are 
within reach. The intelligence satel¬ 
lites could be the instrument of a 
“push-button peace.” 


The Final Analysis 

Disgrunti.ed man to friend: “I just can’t stand my psychiatrist any 
more. He’s getting too big for his couch.” —E w. 

Two MEN were arguing on a street corner. Suddenly one man shouted, 
“My psychiatrist can beat your psychiatrist!” 

“You think so?” said the other. “Well, my psychiatrist can cure your 
psychiatrist!” —d. m. 
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It was a cloudless morning, yet the favourite television programme while 

spry looking elderly gentleman at my doing the ironing. The telephone table 

bus stop was carrying a huge black was also near at hand. As she was in- 

umbrella. I told him I had not heard tently watching the television screen, 

that rain was expected. the phone rang, and she reached out 

“It isn’t,” he replied. “Actually, I automatically and answered -the ;ron/ 
need a cane to walk, but if I carry one - I‘Rank: Kinu 

people say, ‘There goes that poor old 

mar..’ This way they say, ‘There goes I askeo a friend how his son who is 
that damn fool with the imibreila.’ ” a doctor was getting along in his prac- 

—SliSan Hi,HNS t’.ce. 

“Fine,” he beamed. Then, with a 
When we moved into our new house, sly grin, he added, “He is doing so 

the first one we owned rather than well that he can occasionally tell a 

rented, two of my husband’s friends patient there is nothing the matter 

gave him a bottle of champagne. In with him.” — R. a. Johnson 

the hustle and bustle of getting set¬ 
tled, the gift was tucked away, tern- My wn k received a small parrel from 
porarily forgotten. her parents. I watched curirmsly as she 

Three months later our new baby, unwrapped it and, to my surprise, out 
our third child, was christened. came a box of crayons. It seemed an 

Champagne flowed in celebration uii' odd gift for a grown woman, but 

til, running short, we remembered from her delighted smile I knew it 

our house-warming gift. In front of must have a s[’>ecial meaning. And 

our guests, 1 opened the card attached it did. 

and read; “Harry, take good care of More than 30 years ago her father 
this one—It’s yours.” had told his five children that he 

—Kaiihrinl Ram>aii would hang on to his little farm until 

It had an oil well on it. 

Returning home one evening, 1 Each chihl was asked what he 
noticed a large red mark that looked would like if the oil ever really came 

like a burn on my wife’s right check. in. My wife had said, “Just get me a 

When I asked her what had happened, new Ixix of crayons all my own”— 

she sheepishly told me the story. She and after 30 years a devoted father 

had set up the ironing-board in the liv- and mother had remembered their 

ing-room so that sHe could watch a little girl’s wish. —CJeorok White 

St 




By James Stewart-Gordon 


In the spring as many 
as 1,300 newly-wed couples 
descend on ^'Honeymoon Island 
for a festival of marriage 


THE English Channel 88 iniles 
south of Britain and only 15 
miles from the coast of Normandy 
lies Jersey, recently become known 
as the “Island of Love.’* Ruled 
by Queen Elizabeth II, through 
her descent from William die 
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^ Conqueror) Jtrs^ is a charming 
composite of cliftS) sandy beaches, 
winding country roads, Jersey cattle, 
ancient customs, virtual tax free¬ 
dom, Norman farmhouses dating 
from before the Crusades, 24,769 
hotel beds and—in the spring—1,300 
honeymoon couples all at once. 

Jersey entered its life as Love’s 
Boomtown in 1946 when hundreds 
of couples who had postponed mar¬ 
riage until after the war became 
aware of an opportunity offered by 
the tax laws. Under this provision, a 
taxpayer who marries before April 
6 can claim a married man’s per¬ 
sonal allowance back-dated to the 
previous April.This means a tax sav¬ 
ing of about ^40 (Rs. 50o)ior newly¬ 
weds, a substantial contribution to¬ 
wards the cost of a honeymoon. 

The 45-square-mile island of Jer¬ 
sey had all the qualifications to lure 
honeymooners. It is only about an 
hour by air from many parts of 
Britain. Since it is a summer resort, 
its big hotels were empty in the 
spring and rates were low. Although 
its atmosphere is Continental 
(French is the official language and 
is still spoken in country districts), 
its currency, loyalty and beer are 
stoutly British. In April, when 
showers drench London, Jersey, in 
the path of the Gulf Stream, basks 
in the sun, and daffodils chase along 
its paths. 

Since there is no purchase tax, 
French scent, Swiss watches and 
American cigarettes arc sold in the 
shops that line the crooked streets of 


St. Helicr, the capital, at half whal 
they would cost in Britain. These 
factors, plus the inspired zeal of 
George Frederick &ymour, the 
island’s principal hotel-keeper, have 
turned Jersey from a.simple exporter 
of cattle and potatoes into an oasis 
of love. 

Seymour, a 61-year-old ruddy, 
stocky John Bull of a man, has six 
hotels, five of which are managed 
by relatives. 

In 1946 he noticed that he had xi 
honeymoon couples staying at his 
principal hotel, the Merton, in early 
April. He discovered that they had 
all married that month to take ad¬ 
vantage of the tax allowance. With 
this cue, Seymour began a cam¬ 
paign to turn tlic trickle of lovers 
into a fl(X)d. Other hoteliers fol¬ 
lowed suit, and today Jersey in the 
mating season is a festival, a Mardi 
gras—and a gold-mine. 

From the first week-end before 
the 6th of April until two weeks 
later, newlyweds from Manchester 
and London, Hoxton and Wroxton, 
Lee<ls and Liverpool overwhelm 
the isle. The six airlines that serve 
Jersey switch planes from other ser¬ 
vices and cram them with honey¬ 
mooners. 

The pattern of the invasion has 
become almost a ritual. Chartered 
buses carry the whole wedding party 
to the airport to see the happy couple 
off. There, airport personnel begin 
separating the brides and grooms 
from their families. This is no easy 
task, because the grooms and their 
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fathers-in-law have inevitably made 
for the bars and have to be herded 
into the staging area. 

Once a bride abruptly balked on 
the way to the plane and began 
calling for her mother. “Mummy, 
Mummy, I don’t want to go! ” she 
shrieked. Her mother shoved her 
along the gangway, shouting tear¬ 
fully, “Don’t worry, luv, you’re all 
is now 1 

Occasionally, because of the gen¬ 
eral confusion, there are mishaps. 
Just as one Honeymoon Special was 
due to take off from Cardiff, a 
couple raced to the plane, boarding 
as the engines began to turn. When 
the plane was over the Channel, the 
boy called the stewardess. 

“I’ve got to see the captain,’’ he 
told her. “This is a matter of life 
and death! ” 

The stewardess got the captain. 
“Are you in charge of this plane, 
like a ship’s captain?’’the boy asked. 
Mystified, the captain nodded. 

“Then marry us, please! ” the boy 
said. “We were waiting at the 
church, but the parson was held up 
by the football traffic, so we had to 
make a dash for it.” 

“Why couldn’t you have 
waited?” the captain asked. 

“What!” cried the girl. “And 
miss our honeymoon?” 

In Jersey everything was sorted 
out. The captain arranged for a cere¬ 
mony, and the bride got her honey¬ 
moon—legally. 

All types of aircraft are pressed 
into service for the honeymooners, 


from giant Viscounts to tiny 
Herons. The latter have single seats 
on either side, and the couples hold 
hands across the aiSle. The 
stewardess, on her appointed rounds, 
has to step over clasped hands like a 
high hurdler in slow motion. Tradi¬ 
tionally, the husbands twist their 
wives’ wedding rings throughout 
the flight, and no one says a word. 

Traditionally, too, meals served at 
the hotels the first night are light— 
and sparingly eaten. Dining-room 
tables are set for four, and brides and 
grooms strike up immediate friend¬ 
ships. Couples go bicycle riding to¬ 
gether, swimming together, dancing 
together. All concepts about a 
honeymoon being a time to be alone 
vanish. When I asked honey¬ 
mooners why they had gone to 
Jersey instead of seeking solitude, 
the answer was always the same: “If 
you go in a crowd, no one points 
you out as honeymooners. You get 
a feeling of comfort in knowing that 
you’re all in the same boat.” 

George Seymour, father of the 
Jersey Honeymoon, first arrived 
there from London on his own hon¬ 
eymoon in TO 19, Both Seymour and 
his bride, Ada Romaine, were 19. 
Jersey then was much as it had been 
in the days when Charles II, fleeing 
from Cromwell, had been pro¬ 
claimed king in ancient Elizabeth 
Castle, which still stands guard in 
St. Helier harbour. The tourist trade 
consisted largely of French visitors 
and railway employees who got 
free transport on the boats the 
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railway operated from Weymouth. 
After two weeks at a boarding¬ 
house, Seymour and his wife got on 
the boat to go back to the mainland. 
Standing at the rail, Seymour said, 
“I wish we could live here forever! ” 
“Why can’t we?” she enquired. 
“We could run a boarding-house.” 

The next spring they returned, 
took a lease on a house, fixed it up— 
and waited for customers. Week fol¬ 
lowed week, and seldom was more 
than one room in the house taken. 
“It’s no go,” Seymour told his wife. 
“We’re down to our last five 
pounds, and we owe close to a hun¬ 
dred. I know when I’m beaten.” 

His wife took his hand. “George,” 
she said, “we’re not 21 yet No one 
is beaten when he’s not yet 21.” 

Next day Seymour went down to 
see if the semi-weekly boat had 
brought any trade. He met a group 
of ten people carrying suitcases. 

“Are you looking for rooms?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, we are, mate,” a man re¬ 
plied. “We’ve got a two weeks’ holi¬ 
day, and we want a place where 
they know how to treat us.” 

“I’ve got the place,” said Sey¬ 
mour, gripping the man’s arm. 
Leading the visitors to his house, 
Seymour showed them to their 
rooms and raced downstairs to his 
wife. 

“Darling, perhaps we can’t give 
them much else, but we can give 
them service.” 

For two weeks George shined 
shoes, carried tea ‘trays, brushed 


suits, lit cigarettes and slept stand¬ 
ing up, while Ada cooked, made 
beds, dusted and scarcely slept at all. 
At the holiday’s end the spokesman 
for the group came to say good-bye. 
“My missus and I are coming back 
next year,” he told George. “And so 
is everyone else. And by the time 
we get done telling people at home 
about you, you won’t have an empty 
room in the house.” 

By the next year Seymour was on 
his way. He leased, then bought the 
hotel that he named the Merton. 
Later he bought land and other 
hotels. By August 1939 George Sey¬ 
mour was a wealthy man. Then 
came the war; in 1940 Jersey was 
invaded by the Germans. 

For the next five years, Jersey was 
occupied by Hitler’s troops as a rest 
camp and hospital. They built vast 
gun emplacements and under¬ 
ground defences against an Allied 
attack, but tlie attack never came. 

By-passing Jersey, the Allies let 
the German garrison die on the 
vine. Finally, in May 1945, Sir Win¬ 
ston Churchill announced over the 
radio, “The Channel Islands are 
once more free!” The German 
garrison marched out of its fortifica¬ 
tions and surrendered. 

Seymour swept the hay off the car 
he had hidden in a barn during the 
occupation and visited the hotels to 
see what was left. The walls of the 
dining-room of one hotel were 
pocked with bullet holes where the 
Germans had fired at them for 
target practice. The furniture had 



largely been removed to furnish 
the blockhouses; die linen had van¬ 
ished. 

Seymour told Ada, “We’re back 
where we were in 1919.” 

It took the Seymours, their chil¬ 
dren, in-laws and as many of their 
old help as were still around, six 
months to get the hotels in shape 
again. But oy 1946 old customers 
bad begun to come back—and then 
there was the amazing advent of the 
honeymooncrs. 

Every year since, the Merton has 
been expanded until now only a 
small pie-shaped piece of land re¬ 
mains where an addition can be 
built. 

Jersey, because of its feudal herit¬ 
age, has peculiarities seldom found 
elsewhere. Under the ancient droit 
du seigneur, for example, the owner 
of a manor is granted th^; privilege 
of spending the first night with 


every maid married in his seigniory. 
Sitting in Seymour’s office, looking 
at his old charter, 1 asked hJm if he 
took the rights of proprietorship 
seriously. 

Seymour took a long puff on his 
cigar. “We are now a limited com¬ 
pany,’’ he said, “and seigniorial 
rights do not accrue to a company. 
Anyway, when that law was writ¬ 
ten, no one ever heard of a hotel 
with 400 rooms and 400 brides.’’ 

When the honeymoons end, the 
couples troop to the airport for the 
flight home to Hbxton and Wrox- 
ton, Liverpool and Leeds. But an 
astounding number come back to 
Jersey year after year. They bring 
their children and help to swell the 
summer population to more than 
half a million. Every hotel is filled to 
bursting, and Mr. Seymour beams 
in anticipation of the next genera¬ 
tion of honeymooncrs. 


Test Case 

cU- STORY going the rounds has a moral for executives who rely on com¬ 
plicated, expensive tests in hiring employees: 

A firm needed a researcher. Applicants were a scientist, an engineer, 
an economist. Each was given a stone, a piece of string, a stop watch—and 
told to determine a certain building’s height. The scientist went to the 
rooftop, tied the stone to the string, lowered it to the ground. Then he 
swung it, timing each swing with the watch. With this pendulum he 
estimated the height at 200 feet, give or take 12 inches.... The engineer 
threw away the string, dropped the stone from the roof, timing its fall 
with the watch. Applying the laws of gravity, he estimated the height at 
200 feet, give or take six inches.... The economist, ignoring string and 
stone, entered the building but soon returned to report the height at 
exactly 200 feet. How did he know? He gave the caretaker the watch in 
exchange for the building plans. He got the job. 

—Editorial in The Finmeial Pott, Canada 



Courage, and Farewell! 

This episode is from Romain Gary's recently published book. In 
it the distinguished French novelist and diplomat pays a moving 
and remarkable tribute to a remarkable woman—his mother 


By Romain Gary 


HE iMY war was declared my 
mother drove for five hours in 
a taxi to say good-bye and to wish 
me, in her own words, “A hundred 
victories in the sky”—I was at that 
time gunnery instructor at the Air 
Force Academy in Salon-de-Pro- 
vence in the South ol France. 


I saw her step down from the 
ancient, flat-nosed Renault, leaning 
on her cane, a cigarette in the corner 
of her mouth, under the interested 
eyes of the assembled soldiery. 

I walked over to her slowly, 
thoroughly embarrassed by this in¬ 
trusion of a mother into the virile 



Condensed from "Promise at Dawn,” Q 1961 by Romain Gary, and published yj 

by Michael Joseph, London 
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world in which I enjoyed a hard- 
won reputation as a tough and even 
slightly dangerous, devil-may-care 
character. In a voice loud enough for 
all to hear, she announced: “You 
will be a second Guynemer! Your 
mother has always been right!” 

1 could hear the roar of laughter 
behind my back. She grabbed her 
cane and, with a threatening gesture 
towards the mocking audience, de¬ 
livered another inspired prophecy: 
“You will be a great hero, a gen¬ 
eral, Ambassador of France! This 
rabble doesn’t know who you 
are!” When I tiied, in a furious 
whisper, to tell her that she was ruin¬ 
ing me in the eyes of our air force, 
her lips began to tremble and a hurt 
look came into her eyes. “You are 
ashamed of your old mother! ” 

That did it: all the trappings of 
laboriously assumed toughness col¬ 
lapsed. I put an arm round her 
shoulders and held her tight. I no 
longer heard the laughter. We were 
back once more, the two of us, in 
a magical world, born out of a 
mother’s murmur into a child’s ear, 
a promise whispered at dawn of 
future triumphs and greatness, of 
justice and love. I looked confidently 
at the sky, so empty and thus so 
open to my future deeds; I was 
thinking of the day when I should 
return to her victorious, having 
given a meaning to her life of self- 
denial and sacrifice. 

I WAS 13 years old and we were 
living in Nice. Each morning I went 


to school, leaving my mother at the 
hotel where she rented a showose, 
displaying on its shelves a jfew arti~ 
cles de luxe borrowed from the local 
shops. 

On each scarf, belt, clip or sweater 
sold, she received a commission of 
ten per cent. Except for a two-hour 
break at noon when I came home 
for lunch, she sat there all 
day long, keeping her eyes open for 
prospective clients. Our survival 
depended entirely upon this humble 
and precarious business. 

Exiled from her native Russia, 
alone, without husband or friends, 
she had been putting up a brave 
fight to keep us going for more than 
ten years, to pay for bread and butter 
and rent, school fees, clothes, shoes 
and, above all, to achieve that daily 
miracle, the beefsteak that she set 
before me for lunch, with a proud 
and happy smile, as though it were 
the very symbol of her victorious 
struggle against adversity. 

She never touched any of the meat 
herself, maintaining that her diet 
forbade animal fats. 

Then one day, leaving the table, 

I went into the kitchen for a glass 
of water. My mother was seated on 
a stool, holding the frying-pan on 
her knees. 

She was carefully sopping up 
with small chunks of bread the fat 
in which my steak had been cooked, 
and then eating the bread with 
obvious relish. 

When she saw me, she quickly 
tried to hide the pan under a napkin, 
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but it was too late: the true reason 
for her vegetarian diet was now 
obvious to me. 

My mother was always in a hurry 
for me to “become someone.” De¬ 
spite my many failures, she always 
believed in me. 

“And how are things at school?” 
she would ask. 

“I got another nought for maths.” 

My mother would think this over. 

“Your teachers don’t understand 
you,” she would say firmly. 
“They’ll be sorry one day. The time 
will come when your name will be 
inscribed in letters of gold on the 
wall of their wretched school. I’ll go 
and tell them so tomorrow. I’ll read 
your latest poems to them. You will 
be a d’Annunzio, a Victor Hugo. 
They don’t know who you are! ” 

Often, when she had come back 
from her work, my mother would 
sit down, light a cigarette, cross her 
legs and look at me with a knowing 
smile. 

Then her eyes would be fixed over 
my shoulder on some mysterious, 
bright point in our future, visible 
only to her in the magical land 
where all beauty lies. 

“You are going to be a French 
ambassador,” she would say, or 
rather state, with absolute convic¬ 
tion. 

I had not the slightest idea what 
the phrase meant. 

“Good,” I would say with a non¬ 
chalant air. 

“You will have a motor-car.” 
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She had not had enough to eat 
and she had walked home with the 
temperature well below freezing. 

“All it will take is a litrie 
patience.” 

When I was i6, my mother be¬ 
came manageress of the Hotel- 
Pension Mermonts in Nice. She got 
up at six every morning, drank a 
cup of tea, took her cane and went 
to the Buffa Market. She always 
returned home with a load of fruit 
and flowers. Then she would go 
down to the kitchens, draw up the 
menu, see the tradespeople, inspect 
the cellar, do her accounts and at¬ 
tend to every detail of the business. 
One day, after going up and down 
the accursed stairs from the restau¬ 
rant to the kitchens, which she 
climbed at least 20 times a day, she 
suddenly collapsed into a chair. Her 
face and lips were grey. We were 
lucky to get a doctor quickly, and 
his diagnosis was rapid. She had 
given herself too much insulin. It 
was thus I learned what she had 
been concealing from me for years: 
she was a diabetic and each morning 
gave herself an injection of insulin 
before starting on the day’s work. 

I was in a state of abject terror. 
The memory of her grey face, of her 
head leaning slightly sideways, of 
her hand clutching painfully at her 
breast, never again left me. The 
idea that she might die before I had 
done all that she expected of me, 
that she might leave this world with¬ 
out ever having known justice. 


COURAGE, AND FAREWELL! 



seemed to me to be a denial of the 
most elementary common sense, of 
good manners and law. 

The legend of my future was 
what was keeping her alive. 1 could 
only swallow my shame and* con¬ 
tinue my race against time in an 
attempt to give to an absurd, fond 
dream at least some small core of 
reality. 

I joined the air force in 1938. 
When war was declared, my mother 
came to say good-bye to me in that 
old Renault taxi. Leaning on her 
stick that day she solemnly inspected 
our aviation strength. 

“All these machines have open 
cockpits," she remarked. “Remem¬ 
ber that you have a delicate throat.” 

I could nor resist pointing out that 
if all the Luftwaffe was going to 
give me was a sore throat, I should 
consider myself very lucky. She 
smiled and gave me a superior, al¬ 
most ironical look. “Nothing is go¬ 
ing to happen to you,” she told me. 

Her face expressed complete con¬ 
fidence. It was as though she f(new, 
as though she had made a pact with 
Fate, as though in exchange for her 
own botched life she had been given 
certain guarantees, received certain 
promises. 

“No, nothing will happen to me. 
Mother. I promise you that.” 

She hesitated. Some struggle was 
going on inside her and it was re¬ 
flected in her face. 

Then she made a little concession. 
“You may, perhaps, be wounded 
in the leg,” she said. 


A few weeks before the German 
offensive, a telegram came: Mother 
seriously ill, come at onc^ 

I arrived at Nice very early in the 
morning, and went to the Saint- 
Antoine clinic. My mother’s head 
was deeply sunk in the pillow. Her 
cheeks were hollow; her face bore a 
troubled, worried air. On the bed¬ 
side table was the silver medal I had 
won at the table-tennis champion¬ 
ship of Nice in 1932. 

“You need a woman by your 
side,” she told me. 

I said something like: “All men 
do.” 

“Yes,” she said. “But it’ll be more 
difficult for you than for others. It’s 
my fault.” 

We played cards. She looked at 
me from time to time with a con¬ 
centrated attention, a cunning and 
calculating air, and 1 knew that she 
was cooking up something once 
more. But I was very far from sus¬ 
pecting what she had in mind. I am 
convinced that her little scheme first 
entered her head then. ^ 

Mv leave came to an end. I don’t 
know how to describe that parting. 
There are no words. But I put on a 
good face. 

“Well, good-bye.” I kissed her 
cheek with a smile. What that smile 
cost me, only she could know, be¬ 
cause she, too, smiled. 

“Don’t worry about me. I’m an 
old war-horse. I’ve kept going till 
now and I can carry on for a bit 
longer. Take off your cap.” 

I took it off. She made the sign of 



the cross on my forehead with her 
finger. “I give you my blessing.” 

I went to the door. We looked at 
each other once more; we were both 
smiling. I felt quite calm. Some¬ 
thing of her courage had passed into 
me and it has remained with me 
ever since. Her courage and her will 
continue to burn in me even now. 

After the fall of France i was lent 
to the R.A.F. and my mother’s first 
letters reached me shortly after my 
arrival in England. They were sent 
secretly to a friend in Switzerland, 
and then forwarded to London, 
“Care of General de Gaulle.” 

Until my return to Nice, three 
years and six months later, until the 
very eve of victory, these letters, 
dateless and timeless, as though 
coming out of eternity, were to 
follow me faithfully in all my wan¬ 
derings. For three and a half years 
her breath breathed life into me, 
and I was sustained by a will 
stronger than my own. 

'‘My glorious and beloved son,'" 
she would write. ‘'We read in the 
papers, with feelings of gratitude 
and admiration, the tales of your 
exploits. In the sl{y of Cologne, of 
Hamburg, of Bremen, your out¬ 
spread wings fill enemy hearts with 
terror.” 

I found no difficulty in under¬ 
standing what was going on in her 
mind. Whenever the R.A.F. raided 
a target, I was one of those engaged. 
In each burst of a bomb she recog¬ 
nized my voice. I was present on 


every front and made the enemy 
tremble, and each time a German 
aircraft was brought down by 
British fighters it was to me, quite 
naturally, that she credited the vic¬ 
tory. The alleys of the Buffa Market 
resounded with the echo of my 
deeds. After all, she knew me: she 
knew that it was I who had won the 
table-tennis championship of Nice 
in 1932. 

Her letters were becoming short¬ 
er, mere pencil scribbles written in a 
hurry. They reached me four or five 
at a lime. She was well. She was 
receiving the insulin regularly. "My 
glorious son, I am proud of you . . . 
Vive la France!” There seemed to 
be no trace of anxiety, but there was 
a new nole of sadness in her latest 
letters: "Dear son, I beg you not to 
thinly of me, not to be fearful on my 
account. Have courage. Remember 
that you no longer need me, that you 
are a man now, that you can stand 
on your own feet. Get married soon. 
Don’t thinks too much about me. My 
health is good. Old Dr. Rosanoff is 
very pleased with me. He sends you 
his best wishes. Be strong, 1 beg 
you; be brave. Your mother.” 

My heart was heavy. Something 
was wrong, something in that letter 
remained unsaid. But what really 
mattered was that she was still alive, 
and my hope of winning my race 
against time and returning home 
triumphant grew stronger with 
each day that passed. 

After the Allied landings, I sensed 
in the letters reaching me from Nice 
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a feeling of joy and serenity, as 
though my mother knew at last that 
the goal was in sight. There was 
about them a special note of tender¬ 
ness and also of apology for which 
I could not altogether account. 

“My beloved son, we have been 
separated now for many years and 
I hope that you have grown accus¬ 
tomed to my absence since, after 
all, I am not on this earth for ever. 
Remember that / have never had a 
shadow of doubt about you. / do 
hope that when you come bacf{ and 
understand everything, you will 
forgive me. I could not have acted 
otherwise.” 

What was it she had done that 
needed my forgiveness? 

Paris was now on the point of being 
liberated and I arranged to have my¬ 
self parachuted into the South of 
France for liaison duties with the 
Resistance. I was in a hurry—my 
blood boiled with impatience, and 
nothing mattered to me now except 
getting back to her. Then the Al¬ 
lied landings in the South of France 
cut short my parachuting plans. So 
I arranged immediately for a 
“special mission order.” 

Now I was coming home, with 
the green and black ribbon of the 
Cross of the Liberation prominently 
displayed upon my chest, above the 
Croix de Guerre and five or six other 
medals of which 1 had forgotten 
none, with my officer’s stripes on 
the shoulders of my black battle- 
dress, my cap tilted over one eye and 


with a more than usually tough ex¬ 
pression, owing to my facial paraly¬ 
sis. I had written a novel, and I 
carried its French and English edi¬ 
tions in my shoulder bag. There was 
just enough lead in my body to give 
it some weight. I was intoxicated 
with hope, with youth and certainty. 

It is painful for me to conclude my 
story, and 1 will do so as rapidly as 
possible. At our Hotel-Pension Mer- 
monts there was no one to greet me. 
Those I questioned remembered 
vaguely having heard of a strange 
old Russian lady who had run the 
place years ago, but they had not 
met her. My mother had died three 
years and six months earlier! But 
she had known that I should never 
be able to stand on my own feet and 
fight as befits a Frenchman unless 
she was there to give me her sup¬ 
port; and she had made her plans 
accordingly. 

During the last few days before 
her death, she had written nearly 
250 letters and sent them to her 
friend in Switzerland. The undated 
letters were to be forwarded to me 
at regular intervals. This was, no 
doubt, what she was scheming with 
so much love when I had caught 
that naive and cunning expression 
in her eyes as we parted for the last 
time at the Saint-Antoine clinic. 

And so I had gone on receiving 
from my mother the courage I so 
greatly needed to carry me through 
to the day of victory, when she had 
been dead for over three years. 
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Man on Earth 


The wary, enigmatic dwellers of the Australian outback have evolved a 
precarious existence in the face of cruel and forbidding odds 

By Eugene Burdick Author of "The Ninth Wave" 


ou WILL see him first as a 
shadow, dark and rock-like, 
on the edge of the horizon. 
He stands with one foot tucked up 
against the knee of the other leg, an 
oddly restful position. Beside him 
will be a smaller, thinner shadow, 
lean and bony. That will be the 
dingo dog. Both s<^an the landscape 
in the same canny way. Move 


towards them and they vanish— 
round a rock, down a gully, behind 
a tree, but gone. 

This is the Australian aborigine. 
He got to Australia from Asia un¬ 
told centuries ago. He ranged down 
the coastline and up the banks of 
rivers, following water wherever it 
existed. He never developed money, 
arithmetic, tools or villages. When 
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the whites came, the space open to 
the aborigines began to dwindle, 
but they still wandered. Many of 
them still do, and the land they wan¬ 
der in is the worst in Australia. 

One has the eerie feeling that the 
aborigine had the chance to become 
“civilized” and rejected it. Australia 
was once his entirely. Parts of it are 
rich land. Most of the earth’s people 
have seized opportunity when it 
arose. But not the aborigine. It is 
almost as if he wants to keep his 
existence balanced on a razor’s edge. 

Take a single example. I sat in a 
jeep and watched a group of aborigi¬ 
nes through binoculars. They knew 
I was watching them and kept a 
careful distance. Suddenly they 
went as rigid as black statuary—six 
figures, lean and tall and angular. 
Their heads were in the air, sniffing. 
They all swung at the same instant 
in the same direction. Even though 
I had the binoculars, they saw it be¬ 
fore I did. It was nothing more than 
a tiny, distant rain-squall, a dull 
grey line reaching from a layer of 
clouds to the earth. A white man 
would not have seen it. The aborigi¬ 
nes fastened on it with a concentra¬ 
tion that was beyond pathos. 

The squall thickened and began 
to move in a long, drifting slant 
across the dry, burning land. At 
once the whole band set off at 
a lope. They were chasing a rain 
cloud. 

They ran for three hours. I fol¬ 
lowed in the jeep. Finally, they in¬ 
tercepted the rain-squall. For ten * 


minutes they ran beneath it, raising 
their arms, shouting and capering. 
Then the wind died and ^he rain- 
squall held steady. Now they 
examined the ground. Suddenly one 
of them shouted. He had found a de¬ 
pression with rain-water in it! He 
bent down, a black crane-like figure, 
and put his mouth to the ground. 

Then, with a lordly and generous 
gesture the discoverer stood up and 
beckoned to the closest of his fel¬ 
lows. The other trotted over and 
swooped on the tiny puddle. In an 
instant he had sucked it dry. 

The aborigine lives on the cruellest 
land I have ever seen. Much of it is 
salt-pan, hideous areas that have 
been swept by winds for so many 
centuries that there is no soil left, 
only bare ridges 50 or 60 yards apart 
with ravines between them 30 or 40 
feet deep; the only thing that moves 
is a scuttling layer of sand. Such 
stretches have an inhuman moon¬ 
like quality. But some of the land 
looks deceptively as if it should oe 
hospitable. It is softened by salt bush 
and blue bush and has a peaceful 
quality; the hills roll softly. 

The malignancy of such a land¬ 
scape is hard for the white man to 
credit, and countless early travellers 
died in their efforts to cross the 
“outback.” Even today boundary 
riders will come upon mummified 
bodies of men who attempted 
nothing more difficult than a 20- 
mile hike. 

The aborigine makes no mistake. 





He is not deceived by the land. 
He knows that thel-e is no room for 
error or waste in the outback. Any 
organism that falters or misreads 
the signals will not survive. 

An Australian grazier friend who 
had lived in the outback for years 
took me to see some aborigines. We 
drove out in a Land Rover, followed 
an asphalt road for a few miles, then 
swung off. My friend began to 
glance at the dashboard where a 
gimballed compass rocked gently 
back and forth as the Land Rover 
bounced about. He was navigating 
his way across the flatland. “Two 
miles north, five miles south—that 
sort of thing,” he said. 

I looked about. I tried to memo¬ 
rize landmarks, but the landscape 
kept repeating itself and I realized 
that it was hopeless. An identical 
tree shimmered in the distance, a 
new ant-hill exactly like the others 
appeared, a blinding white salt flat 
shaped like a question mark was 
only one of many the same shape. 

Finally we approached the biv¬ 
ouac of a single aborigine family— 
a man, his lubra, two children 
and a dingo. All of them were in 
the small area of shade cast by a 
large column-shaped boulder. 

“They love shade,” the rancher 


said. “It saves them loss of body 
water. They’ll move round that rock 
all day, following the shade.” 

The man leaning against the rock 
was over six feet tall. His legs were 
narrow and very long. Every bone 
and muscle in his body showed, but 
he did not give the appearance of 
starving. He had long black hair 
and a wispy beard. The ridges over 
his eyes were huge, and his eyelids 
were half-shut. There was some¬ 
thing about his face that disturbed 
me and it took several seconds to 
realize what. It was not merely that 
flies were crawling over his face, but 
that his narrowed eyelids did not 
blink when the flies crawled into his 
eyes. A fly would crawl down the 
bulging forehead, into the socket of 
the eye, walk along the man’s lashes 
and across the wet surface of the 
eyeball and the eye did not blink. 

I turned to look at the lubra. Like 
the man, she was entirely naked. 
She was squatting near the family 
possessions: two rubbing-sticks for 
making fire, two stones shaped 
roughly like knives, a container 
woven of roots, which held a few 
pounds of dried worms and the 
dead body of some rodent. There 
were also a long wooden spear and 
a woomera, a spear-throwing device 
that gives enormous velocity and 
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high accuracy. And there was a 
boomerang, elaborately carved. 

The two children, both boys, 
squatted on their heels with their 
heads bent forward, their eyes only 
a few inches from the ground. They 
had located the runway of an ant 
colony and, as the ants came out oi 
the ground, the boys picked them 
up, one at a time, and pinched them 
dead. The tiny bodies were dropped 
on to a dry leaf, and the pile was as 
big as a small apple. 

The aborigines eat anything that 
lives, the grazier said. “When the 
family travels, the kids are out in 
front, like skirmishers, making sure 
that nothing gets away. A stretch of 
land that looks deserted to a white 
man will yield them ten pounds of 
food—bugs, rodents, anything.” 

“Here, Idjc,” the grazier called 
out, “you fella like tabac.?” 

The man turned and looked at us 
and for the first time opened his 
eyes fully. He took a cigarette from 
the packet and put it behind his ear. 

“Maybe Idje will perform,” my 
friend said. He talked rapidly in 
an aborigine language. Idje looked 
out at the horizon, nodded and 
barked .something at the boys. One 
of them picked up the dead rodent 
from the basket and trotted to a salt 
bush about 25 yards away, draping 
the rodent over the topmost twig. 

“Idjc will throw the boomerang,” 
the grazier said. “The first throw 
will just be a warm-up, he says.” 

Idje picked up the boomerang 
and deftly ran his hands over it. 


May 

Something was wrong, and he spoke 
to the woman. She reached into the 
basket and took out a piece of 
yellow fat. She handed it to Idje 
who rubbed his fingers with it, then 
rubbed the boomerang smooth. 

“So that it will slide out of his 
fingers without drag,” the grazier 
said. 

Idje reached his arm back and 
then, in a long, flowing gesture that 
brought his whole lean body for¬ 
ward in a great snap of muscle and 
cartilage, he threw the boomerang. 
It sailed far to the left, at first just 
grazing the ground and then rising 
to a height of 15 or 20 feet. It turned 
and began to circle back, dropping 
down in a long ellipse. It skimmed 
over the body of the rodent, clearing 
it by perhaps an inch. It was knee- 
high when it was 15 yards from us 
and suddenly it rose into the air. 
Idjc took a single step and caught it. 

“Now he’ll throw and hit,” the 
grazier said. 

Idje threw again. The boomerang 
spun out, seemed to come to a stand¬ 
still, and then whirred back. This 
time it dipped just before it came to 
the salt bush, came up savagely and 
slashed into the dead rodent, almost 
tearing the body in half. Idje 
grunted. One of the boys got up and 
brought the boomerang and rodent 
back. 

“I’ll try to get him to run down 
some bigger game,” my friend said. 

He spoke to Idje. There was a 
harsh exchange of words and the 
aborigine looked at me with a kind 
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of distant cold pride. Then the 
grazier said something and Idje’s 
race softened. He began to run, the 
dingo a few yards in front of him, 
sniffing the ground. 

“He didn’t want to run, but I told 
him you were a story-teller,” the 
cattleman said. “They have great re¬ 
spect for story-tellers.” 

The cattleman obviously re¬ 
spected the aborigines. He pointed 
at Idje who was running straight for 
the horizon at a graceful trot. 

“Now that looks pretty damned 
simple, but it’s not,” he said. “As 
Idje trots along, he is watching the 
ground for signs. I’ve been out with 
him and in a single half-mile stretch 
where I couldn’t even sd;e a mark, 
he could identify where a snake had 
crawled and a frog had hopped.” 

“Where do the aborigines get 
water in the dry season.?” I asked. 

“They go to a ‘soak,’ a depression 
where water usually gathers, and 
they dig. If they are lucky, they get 
wet sand. They put this in their 
mouths and suck it dry and then 
spit it out.” 

“And if they are unlucky.?” 

“They look for shrubs that have 
water in their roots and chew those. 
There is also a kind of frog that 
bloats itself on water during the wet 
sea.son to carry it through the dry. 
Finding one is like finding a little 
sack of water.” 

“That doesn’t seem like much 
water,” I said dubiously. 

“Look,” he said, “these people 
have trained themselves to live on 
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almost no water. Have you noticed 
how they conserve their energy.? 
It’s really quite beautiful. They 
have developed the boomerang so 
that if they miss they don’t have to 
run after their weapon; it comes sail¬ 
ing back to them. And those kids 
catching ants—they don’t waste 
energy digging, they wait for the 
ants to come out. 

“They plant nothing,” he went 
on, “but they harvest whatever 
grows. There is even a form of 
poisonous yam that they treat by 
pounding it and leaving it on top of 
a rock for the sun and rain to 
purify. With uncanny memory they 
will return to a rock that holds a 
few pounds of yam, left there three 
years before.” 

We heard the dingo yap, a far 
clear .sound that carried for miles 
over the stillness. The mother and 
two children looked intently at the 
horizon. There were mixed sounds 
of struggle, followed by a series of 
short, triumphant barks. 

The lubra looked up at the cattle¬ 
man and said something. 

“It’s a kangaroo,” he said. “A 
small one, she thinks.” 

Now the aborigine grew from a 
hazy mote, becoming larger and 
more distinct with each stride. The 
dingo came faster. When Idje 
reached us, we saw that he had a 
small kangaroo in his hands, its 
back wrung and its skin already half 
torn off. He trotted into camp and 
squatted in front of his lubra. 

The kangaroo was eaten while it 






was still warm, torn to bits by the 
family’s bloody fingers. The dingo 
stalked nimbly at the edge, snapping 
at bits of blood and shreds of flesh. 
We left while they were still eating. 
The grazier indicated that he was 
leaving a box of cigarettes. For the 
first time Idjc smiled. He nodded 
good-bye and said something. Then 
he slid a bone into his mouth and 
crunched down on it. 

But with bloody grease round his 
mouth, with his teeth gnashing a 
bone, and with his fingers tearing 
unseen at kangaroo flesh, Idje 
watched us. Not abjectly, but 
keenly, as if we were something to 
be rejected. The eyes stared un¬ 
flinchingly at us as we climbed into 


the Land Rover. The muscles in my 
neck relaxed only when I knew that 
we were out of sight of those great 
unblinking eyes. 

Behind the aborigine’s deep-sunk 
eyes and that strangely elegant body, 
there is a rage, a resource, a some¬ 
thing. The conditions of his exist¬ 
ence are as tight, narrow and delicate 
as they can be drawn. I do not know 
if such a way of life can become a 
self-conscious challenge, but I sus¬ 
pect that it can. Perhaps this is what 
gives the aborigine his odd air of 
dignity. Perhaps he appreciates the 
incredibly hard justice of his life, the 
awesome tension between life and 
death in which he constantly lives. 




Odds and Ends 

An animal welfare organization sent out a press release urging readers 
to “Save the world’s wildlife now! Tomorrow may be too late!” The 
release was marked: “For publication tomorrow.” —UPI 

A LIFT in a Washington government building bears this sign; “Civil 4 
Defence Procedures for Elevator No. i; Pick up wardens from all floors 
and take to third floor. Return to lobby. Note; In case of actual emergency, 
elevators will not operate.” - m. b. 

A FILM COMPANY making an espionage comedy built a dummy radar 
station near Stavern, Norway. Shortly afterwards an East European car 
bearing Diplomatic Corps plates stopped near by. Several men jumped 
out, photographed the “radar installation” and sped away. —p. e. 

When a firm sent out a two-page questionnaire, 50 per cent of the 
questionnaires were returned, including one from a man who answered 
“No” to question No. 36; “Do you answer questionnaires?” —Newsweek 

A FACTORY worker appeared in the works manager’s office to demand a 
day off with pay—to make up for the tea breaks he had missed while on 

holiday. —Contributed by Frances Rodman 



Living with Murder 

By Stephen Leacock 


I A great reader of de- 
teclive fiction. But I may 
have to give it up. It be- 
mfmlrm gins to affect one’s daily 
life too much. I find myself per¬ 
petually “timing” everything, as 
they do in the stories, so as to have 
it ready for the evidence. 

For instance, I went to dine sev¬ 
eral days ago with my old friend 
Jimmy Douglas. He lives alone. 
This, by itself, would shake any 
reader of crime fiction time him. I 
paused a moment at the door be¬ 
fore ringing the bell and noted that 
my watch said 7 p.m. A street clock, 
however, said 7.02J/2- I was thus 
able to place the time fairly accur¬ 
ately at 7.01 . 

I rang the bell, and a servant 
showed fnc noi.selcssly into the ap¬ 
parently empty sitting-room. I say 
apparently, because in the stories 
you never know. There might be a 
body lying in a corner. There was 
an ormolu clock on the mantelpiece 
(there always is) which I was check¬ 
ing over when Douglas came in. 

I could only describe his manner 
as quiet. Certainly he was free from 
any exhilaration. Whether this was 
a first effect of arsenic poisoning, or 
just the result of seeing me, 1 can’t 
say. We had a cocktail. Douglas left 


two distinct finger-prints on his 
glass. I held mine lightly by the rim. 

We sat down to dinner prompdy 
at 7.30. Of this I am practically cer¬ 
tain because I remember that Doug¬ 
las said, “Well, it’s half-past,” and 
as he said it the ormolu clock 
chimed the half-hour. 

I noticed that at dinner Douglas 
took no soup. I took care on my part 
to take no fish. This, in the event 
of arsenic poisoning, would by eli¬ 
mination 2we indication of how the 
poison had been administered. 

I got to talking and Douglas, I 
noticed, seemed unable to listen 
without signs of drowsiness. This 
might be due to arsenic poisoning. 
I left at nine, having noticed that 
Douglas roused slightly as the or¬ 
molu clock struck and said, “Nine.^ 

I thought it was ten.” 

I drove home in a taxi and can 
easily identify the taxi, even if aban¬ 
doned in a stone quarry, by a mark 
I made in the leather. 

That was three days ago. I open 
the paper every morning with a 
nervous hand, looking for the find¬ 
ing of Douglas’s body. They don’t, 
seem to have found it yet. I am all- 
ready if they do. I have the taxi, the 
finger-prints, the ormolu clock— 
that’s all you need, usually. 
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Jailed as a drug addict^ this New Tork schoolteacher 
used his misfortune to help others 

Harry Manners and 


His School 

Behind 

Bars 


By Martin Abramson 



her home in suburban Long Island, 
New York, lifted the receiver and 


listened in stunned silence as a gruff 
voice told her that her husband, a 
respected schoolteacher, had been 
arrested and charged with the crime 
of fraudulently procuring narcotic 
drugs. Jennie’s first urge was to 
scream, for she knew that every¬ 
thing she and her husband, Harry, 
had struggled for over the years was 
threatened. It took all the self-disci¬ 
pline she had learnt as a registered 
nurse to control her emotions so that 
she would not alarm the children— 
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a 13-year-old boy and two girls aged 
ten and eight. 

Even now Jennie, an attractive 
young woman of 35, finds the sub¬ 
ject of her husband’s arrest and 
imprisonment extremely painful 
to discuss. “Most people regard 
drug addiction as a loathsome, back- 
alley plague,” she says. “Addiction, 
they feel, doesn’t happen to them. 
But it does happen—far more often 
than they think.” 

For Harry Hanners, an intelli¬ 
gent, energetic man of 42, an active 
member of his church and his com¬ 
munity, the path towards addiction 
began 12 years ago when he com¬ 
plained of a severe backache. X-rays 
disclosed that his spinal column was 
disintegrating because of tubercu¬ 
losis. The pain resulted from the 
pinching of nerve ends by the 
crumbling vertebrae. 

Surgery for spinal fusion kept 
Harry in hospital for three months. 
For most of that time he was in trac¬ 
tion. He was given a drug to ease 
his excruciating suffering. As time 
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went on, the dosage had to be in¬ 
creased. In the next four and a half 
years, repeated cracks and corrosion 
in the fused portion of his spine 
made it necessary for Harry to un¬ 
dergo five more painful operations. 

The financial drain of Harry’s 
illness forced the Hanners family 
deep into debt. Despite this, Jennie 
suggested that Harry should leave 
his job in an advertising agency and 
take up the career he had always 
wanted—teaching. She persuaded 
him to return to college to get his 
degree. She would support the 
family by working as a nurse. 

Harry was ^2 when he entered 
college in 1952. Shortly before he 
was due to graduate, a nevv rupture 
in his vertebrae forced him to under¬ 
go his seventh and most extensive 
operation. This time Harry’s tor¬ 
turous period in traction lasted five 
months. But follow-up X-rays con¬ 
vinced the doctor that his spinal 
column was finally cohesive enough 
to resist further cracking. “Because 
of the constant surgery, your back 
nerves and muscles will keep irri¬ 
tating you for a long time,” he was 
told. “But compared to what you’ve 
had in the past, your troubles arc 
over.” 

“If the doctor had known what 
was ahead, he’d have said my trou¬ 
bles were just beginning,” Harry 
now observes wryly. 

Harry began teaching history and 
social sciences at Plainview High 
School, on Long Island, in the 
autumn of 1957. Anxious to prove 


himself in his new profession, he 
drove himself mercilessly. He be¬ 
came faculty adviser to a number of 
student groups, volunteered to coun¬ 
sel problem boys, worked with the 
Boy Scouts and taught Sunday 
school at Holy Trinity Episcopal 
Church. He also began graduate 
work and, to add to his teaching in¬ 
come, he squeezed in a part-time 
office job. 

This demanding programme 
helped to weaken Harry’s resistance 
to his chronic back pains. Through¬ 
out the years of his illness, he had re¬ 
lied on a crutch—pain-killing drugs 
—to help him through his crises. 
Now he continued to use that 
crutch. His visits to the doctor’s sur¬ 
gery for prescriptions became more 
frequent. When his doctor advised 
him to stop using drugs for fear he 
might become addicted, Harry went 
to a second doctor. When this doctor 
eventually voiced the same fear, he 
went to a third, then a fourth. He 
borrowed so much money to keep 
buying drugs that financial pressures 
began to haunt him even more than 
before. When he worried about 
money, his pains got worse and he 
needed more drugs. He was trapped 
in a vicious circle. He now realized 
he was addicted, yet he kept lying 
to himself and to Jennie. 

“He would say that as soon as his 
back pains eased olT, he would stop 
this mad rush for prescriptions,” 
Jennie says. “But as a nurse I could 
recognize the symptoms of addic¬ 
tion. I begged him to take a leave of 



absence from school and take a 
voluntary cure in hospital. He 
wouldn’t hear of it.” 

Harry started to circulate from 
doctor to doctor over a wide area. 
He would complain of his back 
troubles to each and collect 15 to 20 
prescriptions for drugs in one go. 
By this time he required more than 
30 c.c.’s of drugs each day. 

Eventually, one 
suspicious doctor 
forced Harry to 
confess his addic¬ 
tion. Like Jennie, 
he urged him to 
seek a cure. 

“The longer you 
stay on drugs, the 
more likely you are 
to become an in¬ 
curable slave to 
them,” the doctor 
warned him. “To 
get money for 
them, long-term 
drug addicts steal 
and cheat and lie and even kill.” 
Moreover, the police were checking 
doctors’ prescription records and the 
drug registers of chemists. “Sooner 
or later, they’ll pick you up and 
throw you in jail,” the doctor said. 
“That will finish your career. No 
school board anywhere will take a 
chance on employing a man with a 
record as a convicted drug addict.” 

A few days later, Harry entered a 
chemist’s and noticed two men who 
appeared to him to be detectives. 
He ran out of the shop and hid in 


an alley for an hour. But it wasn’t 
the spectre of being arrested, or even 
the worry of being permanently 

“hooked” on drugs, that finally 

gave Harry the will to beat his 
insatiable craving. It was the fear of 
losing Jennie. 

“One morning I told Harry flatly 
that if he didn’t try to cure himself, 
I was going to leave him,” Jennie 
says. “I knew that 
I had to try to 
shock him into 

action.” 

“I had 16 pre¬ 
scriptions in my 
pocket,” Harry re¬ 
calls, “but I didn’t 
use one all that 
day. I got home 
after Jennie was 
asleep. The pains 
were coming fast 
and I reached for a 
tablet I had hidden 
in a drawer. Then 
suddenly I visual¬ 
ized a tramp lying in the slrAit, 
thrashing about and screaming for 
a ‘fix,’ 

“I saw myself as that tramp and 
I thought, my Ood, you can’t let 
yourself wind up like that. I woke 
Jennie and showed her the prescrip¬ 
tions. She was horrified. She hadn’t 
realized I had been taking that 
much. I said, ‘Come on, darling, 
we’ll tear them up together.’ ” 
.Laughing and crying, the two 
ripped up the prescriptions. Then 
Jennie sat with Harry all night as 





he suffered the agonies ^of with¬ 
drawal. His face became a river of 
sweat. His body was rent by cramps, 
nausea and fever. 

The next day Jennie induced him 
to make a pact with her. Each night 
he would tell her everything he had 
done and thought. They would 
tick the date off the calendar to 
mark another day Harry had sur¬ 
vived without falling back on drugs. 
Then they would thank God for 
that day and pray that Harry would 
have the strength to endure the next 
day, too. “I knew that he could not 
defeat his addiction without a tre¬ 
mendous emotional and physical 
struggle,” Jennie says. 

Harry’s trust in the night-time 
prayer ritual helped him through 
the struggle. vSlowly his voracious 
desire for drugs diminished. Three 
months passed without incident. 
Then, when he and Jennie were con¬ 
vinced the worst was over, the 
bottom abruptly caved in under 
them. 

One afternoon when Harry came 
out of school, two detectives stopped 
him. In their spot check of chemists’ 
records, they had discovered that 
Harry had used numerous prescrip¬ 
tions made out by a score of doctors. 
The drugs he had procured were far 
in excess of the amount that could 
possibly be used to alleviate pain. 
This to the police was prima-facie 
evidence that Harry had been using 
the prescriptions to satisfy a habitual 
craving for drugs—a criminal viola¬ 
tion of the law. In a daze, Harry 


was taken to police headquarters, 
booked, fingerprinted and photo¬ 
graphed like a common criminal. 
Two days later, he pleaded guilty at 
a brief trial, and was sentenced to a 
six-month term in jail. 

In prison, Harry was at first lost 
in depression. He felt he had been 
betrayed by unfeeling, inhuman 
laws, and by the Ciod to whom he 
and Jennie had prayed so faithfully. 
His whole future seemed wrecked. 

Then he noticed that many of his 
fellow prisoners were teenagers, 
with little to do except mope, hash 
over their crimes or start fights. 
Harry was suddenly struck with the 
idea of starting a .school behind bars. 
“I knew it would be good for me 
because it would take my mind off 
myself,” he says. “Hut it would also 
be good for the inmates, and good 
for the jail.” 

When Jennie came to see him on 
visiting day, he told her of his plan. 
Jennie encouraged him and he got 
the approval of the prison authori¬ 
ties to start his experimental school. 

The pri.son identification room 
was cleared out, provided with 
books, shelves, chairs and maps, and 
converted into a classroom. Al¬ 
though attendance was voluntary, 
90 per cent of the inmates in the 16- 
to-2i age bracket decided to attend. 
On the first day he stood before his 
class, Harry felt so nervous his knees 
buckled. 

“I knew that many of those boys 
had been chronic truants before 
they turned to crime. Would they 
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want to learn from me, or had they 
come just for laughs?” Harry says. 
“Then one boy raised his hand to 
ask me something and when I an¬ 
swered, he seemed satisfied. Sud¬ 
denly I realized I knew how to 
handle those boys; the thing was 
going to work! And it did, right 
from the first day.” 

Harry conducted a full school 
schedule, then held individual guid¬ 
ance sessions with each boy. He 
gave them weekly marks and con¬ 
duct reports, which were turned in 
to the warden. The boys were al¬ 
lowed to visit his school office each 
evening, and spent the time discus¬ 
sing Shakespeare, Einstein, Plato, as 
well as a wide range of personal 
problems. 

The success of this pioneering 
school interested a member of the 
New York State Correction Com¬ 
mission, Beatrice Burstein. She 
organized parent-teacher associa¬ 
tions and civic groups in a successful 
campaign to make the school a 
permanent institution, with its 
courses accredited by other schools. 


The day ^fter inmate Harry Han- 
ners was released from jail in the 
spring of i960, civilian Ha*ry Han- 
ners was engaged to act as teacher- 
director. More than 850 boys have 
so far attended this school behind 
bars. Thirty-nine have received 
high-school equivalency diplomas, 
44 have returned to high school after 
being released and 23 have gone on 
to college. Others, with poor school 
records on the outside, have shown 
an amazing aptitude for such sub¬ 
jects as maths, physics, languages 
and geology. Correction officials see 
in Hanners the organizer of a pro¬ 
gramme that will spread and act as 
a milestone in juvenile rehabilita¬ 
tion efforts. 

“When Harry was first convicted, 
our priest said God must have a 
reason for letting him be put in 
jail,” says Jennie. “It was hard to 
believe then, but now we know he 
was right. Harry has a career that 
is much more important and much 
more rewarding to him as a per¬ 
son and to us as a family than aify- 
thing else he could have done.” 


JVith Compliments 

Frrnch publi.shcr Gaston Gallimard was asked by an author if he had 
read his latest work. “I have indeed,” Gallimard replied. “It reminded 
me of Charlemagne’s sword.” 

Intrigued, the writer looked up the reference. The sword is described 
as “long, flat and deadly.” —Time & Tide, London 

A PIANO manufacturer tried to get a testimonial from comedian Will 
Rogers for his pianos. Rogers, who never endorsed any product unless he 
really believed in it, wrote this letter to the firm: “Dear Sirs; I guess your 
pianos are the best I ever leaned against. Yours truly, Will Rogers.” 

* —T.o.w. 
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We were relieved to Hnd that nine 
months in the navy hadn’t changed 
our young son’s standards—they were 
as high as ever. In a recent letter he 
wrote: “I have a girl here. Her name 
IS Rebecca, and she’s very pretty and 
very nice.” 

My wife frowned. “If she’s such a 
nice girl,” she demanded suspiciously, 
“why is her mother letting her go out 
with a sailor?” 

— Contributeti by A. R Shaffer 

A PROMINENT bibliophile prided 
himself on his extensive library. He 
had books on every conceivable sub¬ 
ject, but LOVE in all its aspects was 
his particular collecting enthusiasm. 
One day, as he was about to board a 
plane, he spotted a book entitled How 
to Hug, in the airport bookshop. 
Though his flight had been called, he 
was determined to have this collecto'^’s 


item. Pulling a handful of money from 
his pocket, he hurriedly paid the sales¬ 
girl, grabbed the book and dashed for 
the plane. As he settled back in his 
seat to explore his purchase, he dis¬ 
covered that he had bought the sixth 
volume of an encyclopedia set. 

—Contributed by D. V. 

Teenager talking to her best 
friend: “I know he’s eating his heart 
out for me, but I don’t like the dish 
he’s doing it with.” —E. i. m. 

Latest gimmick on American 
inland flights is full-length films. A 
Los Angeles man just back from a trip 
to his native Chicago mentioned that 
he had flown to New York to catch a 
{)lane back to Los Angeles. “What 
for?” he was asked. “You could have 
flown direct from Chicago.” 

“I know,” he replied, “but 1 hate to 
get on in the middle of a picture.” 

—Bill Kennedy 

The wife was moody, htful and 
nervous. Her husband did all he could 
to cheer her up, then took her to a 
psychiatrist. 

The psychiatrist asked the wife 
some questions about her slate of un¬ 
happiness, studied the an.swers, then 
threw his arms around her and gave 
her an ardent kiss. After that the lady 
was gay and sparkling. “You see?” 
said the psychiatrist. “That’s all your 
wife needs. I suggest that she receive 
the same treatment every Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday.” 

“If you say so,” said the husband. 
“But there’s one snag. I can bring her 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays, but on 
Saturdays I play golf.” —Leo Aikman 
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In an unparalleled record of intransigence^ the 
U.S.S.R. has tried to erode the effectiveness first 
of the Security Council^ then of the General 
Assembly, then of the Secretary-General. The 
value of the organization can be measured by 
Russia's efforts to wreck it 
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By Ani>re Visson 

"jjN THE spring of 1945 

I I statesmen and diplomats 
‘ from 50 nations gathered 
_Jin San Francisco to organ¬ 
ize the new world bfjdy created by 
the victorious powers to maintain 
peace—the United Nations. 

In millions of homes around the 
world, men and women looked to 
the momentous conference with 
hope. 

But many of the Western archi¬ 
tects of the U.N. gathered in San 
Francisco knew how shaky was the 
cornerstone of the huge organiza¬ 
tion. Because of the veto power 
76 


granted, to each of the five per¬ 
manent members of the ii-nation 
Security Council—the United King¬ 
dom, the United States, the Soviet 
Union, France and Nationalist 
China—the structure was neces¬ 
sarily built upon belief in a mutual 
willingness to co-<jperate. Yet even 
at that time W. Avcrcll Harriman, 
U.S. Ambassador to Moscow, re¬ 
vealed his sombre conviction that 
“the Soviet objectives arc absolutely 
irreconcilable with ours.” 

How right he was! Even while 
the U.N. charter was under delib¬ 
eration, Moscow was brazenly flout¬ 
ing its ba.sic principles. Whil^ the 
diplomats talked at San Francisco, 
the Kremlin, in cynical defiance of 
agreements with the Western pow¬ 
ers, was forcibly turning free East 
European nations into slave states. 

A Tide of Faith. But a world just 
emerged from six years of war pre¬ 
ferred to ignore the mists of doubt 
and suspicion. It was thrilled by the 
charter’s promises to “save succeed¬ 
ing generations from the scourge of 
war” and “reaffirm faith in funda¬ 
mental human rights.” 



Surely, many argued, the Kremlin 
would be satisfied now that it had 
three votes in the U.N. (U.S.S.R., 
Ukraine, Byelorussia) as against 
one for each of the other major 
powers, in addition to membership 
for its puppet regimes. Besides, there 
was the “ultimate weapon,” the 
atom bomb, then a U.S. monopoly, 
as a brake on aggression. 

So the new organization was for¬ 
mally launched on October 24, 1945, 
on a tide of faith and hope. 

Since then, unhappily, both the 
hope and the faith have been deeply 
eroded. Last October, on the 16th 
anniversary of the launching, a 
seasoned diplomat lamented; “Wc 


are witnessing the decline and 
fall of the United Nations. It is our 
gloomiest hour.” 

There were ample grounds for 
the mournful m(K)d.TheU.N. treas- 
urv was empty, Soviet Russia being 
the main defaulter. The organiza¬ 
tion had lost its .ible Secrctarv- 
Cieneral, Dag Hammarskjold. In¬ 
sisting that the U.N, structure was 
“obsolescent,” Moscow was now de¬ 
manding a secretariat with a built-in 
veto on its executive functions for 
the major-power blocs. 

There were growing fears that the 
U.N. might not survive or, perhaps 
worse, that it w(iuld survive only as 
a cold'war debating forum. Even 
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staunch champions of the U.N. 
idea were proposing its replacement 
by a “concert of free nations.’’ 

No Pretence. The chief blame 
for this deterioration rests‘'squarely 
with Moscow. Other countries have 
failed to co-operate fully with the 
U.N. But the RuvSsians never even 
pretended to go along with the 
idealized concept of the world body 
as “the conscience of mankind.” 
From the outset it treated the U.N. 
as another area of conflict between 
two world systems. Inflexibly com¬ 
mitted to one Communist world, the 
Kremlin denounced the idea of 
“world law” as “reactionary” and 
ridiculed those who saw the organi¬ 
zation as the nucleus of a future 
world order. 

A climax came late in i960 when 
Khrushchev told the U.N, Assem¬ 
bly that his country would defend 
its interests “outside the U.N., by 
relying on its own strength.” Then, 
in July 1961, he confirmed the most 
sinister interpretation of his warn¬ 
ing—namely, that’ Russia would 

make war on the U.N. if necessary. 

«• 

Russian Roadblock. In the very 
first year of the U.N., the Russians 
used the veto no fewer than nine 
times. Three of these vetoes blocked 
membership applications by Trans¬ 
jordan, Portugal and Eire. Since 
then, the Soviet Union has piled up 
the astounding total of 99 vetoes, 
against France’s four, Britain’s two 
and Nationalist China’s one.^ The 
United States has never used the 
veto. When it became obvious that 


the Russians could paralyse the 
Security Council at will, an effort 
was made to find a substitute in the 
veto-free General Assembly. 

An American resolution called 
“Uniting for Peace” was submitted 
to the Assembly. It piaovided that, in 
case of sudden aggression, the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly could be called into 
session on 24-hour notice by any 
seven votes of the ii-member Se¬ 
curity Council. This meant that nei¬ 
ther the Soviet Union nor any other 
permanent member could use its 
veto. The Assembly could then call 
on its members to help the victim of' 
the aggression by military or other 
mci^ns. Tli^e resolution was passed in 
November 1950. There were 52 
votes for it; five Communist votes 
against, and two abstentions. 

The New Nations. At the time, 
this device seemed to provide a good 
way round a Soviet veto. In 1950, 
there were only 59 nations in the 
U.N. The major bloc was made up 
of the nations of the western 
hemisphere plus the W^tern 
powers of Europe. Today, however, 
the U.N. encompasses 104 members. 
With the entry into the U.N. of 
the many new nations of Asia and 
Africa, the West no longer has a 
dependable majority, and the 
General. Assembly is hajf-paralysed. 

Most of these new nations are 
jealous of their recently-acquired 
independ^ence and believe that 
the best way to keep it is to stay 
neutral, unaligned and uncom¬ 
mitted. On some issues they vote 
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with the West; on others, with the 
Communists; on many they abstain. 
Whenever they choose to act in con¬ 
cert, they can control the Assembly. 

This mounting tide of neutralism 
is skilfully exploited by the Rus¬ 
sians. Says a Far-Eastern diplomat, 
an old hand in the U.N. and an 
outspoken anti-Communist: “The 
unaligned nations do not have more 
sympathy for the Soviet Union now 
than they had 15 years ago. But they 
are certainly more afraid of antagon¬ 
izing her.” A neutralist official, dis- 
%,ussing the failure of the unaligned 
nations gathered in Belgrade to 
protest .against the Soviet resump¬ 
tion of atom-bomb tests, explained: 
“We know that we may criticize the 
United States with'^Ut fear. But we 
don’t feel the same way about 
Russia!” 

The Secretasry-General. Having 
thus undermined both the Security 
Council and thef General Assembly, 
the Russians attacked the U.N.’s 
third vital division, the office of the 
Secretary-General. 

Russia has never wanted to give 
the Secretariat any power. As early 
as 1950, she boycotted the first 
Secretary, Trygve Lie, for having 
supported the U.N. action in Korea. 
In 1956 the U.S.S.R. prevented the 
Secretariat from sending a single 
U.N. observer into bleeding Hun- 
’ gary. The Congo crisis in i960 
proved the last straw. 

When swift action by the Secre¬ 
tariat prevented the Russians from 
establishing control over the former 


Belgian colony through pro-Com- 
munist Lumumba, they turned their 
fire on Dag Hammarskjold. When 
Hammarskjdld reminded Moscow 
that Soviet shipments of military 
supplies to Lumumba violated U.N. 
rules and said they must cease forth¬ 
with, he was branded, among other 
things, “a miserable lackey of the 
colonialists.” The attack was spear¬ 
headed bv Khrushchev himself, who 
dramatically demonstrated Soviet 
disrespect for the U.N. by tearing 
off his shoe and hammering it 
wildly on his desk. 

The Troika. To block effective 
action by the Secretary-General, the 
Russians dreamed up their “troika” 
proposal—a thrcc-man Secretariat 
to be composed of one man from the 
Western bloc, another from the 
Communist bloc and a third from 
the unaligned nations. 

Similar three-headed monsters are 
now being demanded for practi¬ 
cally every important international 
agency within or outside the U.N. 

The Russians have pressed it on 
the Economic and Social Council, 
on UNESCO, the ILO, the Atomic 
Energy International Agency in 
Vienna, the Nuclear Testing Con¬ 
ference in Geneva. 

Russia’s objective in pushing this 
new gimmick is plain enough. It is 
to strip these organizations, and the 
U.N. itself, of effective executive / 
capacity by enabling the Commu¬ 
nist meml^r of the troika (and, in 
theory, either of the other members) 
to paralyse day-to-day operations at 



will, indeed, since the Kremlin be¬ 
lieves it can in time control or in¬ 
timidate a majority of the unaligned 
hloc, the proposed revision would 
ultimatelygive Moscow a two-to-one 
dominance over the Secretariat. 

Financial Sabotage. Although 
. the U.N. is in dire financial straits, 
the Russians do nothing to help. 

The Western nations supply more 
than four-fifths of all arista nee con¬ 
tributions to the two major U.N. 
programmes for economic and tech¬ 
nical assistance to newly-emerged 
nations; the Communist nations, in¬ 
cluding the Soviet Union, supply 
less than one-twentieth. P'or U.N. 
expenditures of which they do not 
approve, such as keeping the peace 
in the Congo, the Russians refuse to 
contribute anything at all. 

Why Go On With the U.N.? It is 
painfully obvious that too many 
have expected loo much from the 
U.N. In January iy6i, Adlai Steven¬ 
son declared : “The United Nations 
—as an idea and as an institution— 
is an extension of Western ideas; of 
Western belief in the worth and dig¬ 
nity of the individual. Its roots arc 
in the Western idea of representa¬ 
tive government. In short, it is 
thoroughly anti -to ta 1 i ta r i a n. ” 

To expect Russia to give genuine 
co-operation to such an institution 
was therefore a piece of wishful 
thinking from the firs^. By its own 
logic, Moscow had only two alter¬ 
natives: to try to subvert the U.N. 
into a front organization for 
Communist purposes; or, failing 


tHat, to make it as ineffet^e 
possible. And this, in fact, is sub¬ 
stantially the course followed by 
both Stalin and Khrushchev, 

Is it reasonable, then, for nations 
of the Free World to consider with¬ 
drawing from the U.N.? 

“No,” says former U.S. Vice- 
President Richard Nixon. Pulling 
out could precipitate “the kind of 
chaotic situation that could lead to 
the destruction of civilization as we 
know it. We should stay in the U.N. 
and fight our battle within it.” 

The majority of the people in the 
Free World apparently feel the same 
way. The latest polls show that 70 
er cent of the people in Britain still 
elieve that the U.N. is doing at 
lca.st a fair job. In the United States 
the figure is 79 per cent; in Eire, 82; 
in Ciermany, 6^. Switzerland, kept 
out of the U.N. by her permanent 
neutrality, shows 62 per cent retain¬ 
ing confidence in the organization. 

There are good reasons for this 
bill of approval—and for cai^tious 
optimism. The 1950 “Uniting for 
Peace” resolution made the U.N. 
more flexible. Dag Hammarskjold 
made the Secretary-GcneraPs office 
more dynamic and effective. Further 
improvements arc at least within the 
realm of possibility. Although the 
U.N. cannot assure our security nor 
check the major threat to the Free 
World’s security—the Soviet Union ' 
-—it can render the Free World ap¬ 
preciable services. 

In some remote areas, the U.N. 
can curb minor offenders backed by 
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Moscow. For small nations, it pro- 
. vides some shelter against big-nation 
ambitions. As a world forum, it lets 
us expose Soviet bad faith, and per¬ 
mits us to present our own case be¬ 
fore world opinion. 

We would do well to ponder the 
words Dag Hammarskjold spoke 


shortly beford he gave his life iox the 
organization: ‘*1 understand that 
many people may not hke the 
United Nations. But they should 
not forget that it is the mirror of our 
tormented world. It is not by break¬ 
ing the mirror that you will render 
the world more attractive.” 


Science Puts the Clock On 

Space Age needs time measurement even more accurate than the 
familiar mean solar time, which is based on the slightly uneven rotation 
of the earth. 

Until recently, quartz clocks were regarded as the most accurate split- 
second timekeepers. By an odd manifestation known as piezo-electricity, 
certain materials, among them quartz crystals, when electrically activated 
vibrate at a fantastic speed with a fantastic regularity—^2,500,000 times per 
second. This regular flutter of the crystal can be geared down into seconds, 
minutes and hours. 

Then, in the last few years, has come the far more accurate caesium 
clock. Atoms in a crystal of caesium were found, in tests run by 
Britain’s National Physical Laboratory, to oscillate steadily when 
placed in an electrical beam with a frequency of 9,192,631,770 cycles per 
second. This is not an easy beat to count. In fact, it has to be “tuned,” but 
physicists say that the count is accurate to within two parts in a thousand 
million, and that it is “provisionally adopted” until they can get a better^ 
one. If your watch ran with the same accuracy, it would be no more than 
one second out 330 years from now! Time as told by the caesium clock has 
a degree of accuracy ten times better than that of any other kind of 
physical measurement, such as the metre or the gramme. It permits 
quartz-crystal clocks and other frequency devices to be calibrated. 

In this supersonic age, only clocks of fantastic accuracy can serve to 
keep track of submarines and satellites. The navigator of a Polaris sub¬ 
marine which is submerged for a week has to know the time to a split 
second to keep from ramming into trouble. A satellite in orbit 300 miles 
above the earth is travelling 25,000 feet a second. If it should be timed by 
a watch one-tenth of a second out, its reported position would be in error 
by half a mile. 

So the drive for constantly better time will go right on to the ultimate 
in measuring, which is the millimicrosecond—the time that light, moving 
at 186,000 miles a second, needs to travel one foot. —Robert Strotiier 
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Science has some new findings about 
the desirability of revealing our apprehensions—or 
bravely keeping them to ourselves 
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By Morton Hunt 


-EEp YOUR fears to yourself, 
' but share your courage.” 

In our day of souhbaring 
personal confessions and film 
dramas in which the most personal 
problems are neatly solved through 
self-disclosure, that advice of Robert 
Louis Stevenson may sound old- 
fashioned. 

But Stevenson had a point. And 
lately a number of experts who are 
called upon professionally to observe 
fear—doctors, psychologists, mar¬ 
riage guidance counsellors and 
social workers—wonder whether we 
haven’t been talking about our fears 
too much. Fear grips all of us at 
some time during our lives: fear of 
illness, of financial disaster, of 
inadequacy, of death, even of the 


intangible or inexplicable. Though 
these experts agree that there are a 
good many times when it may be 
necessary to express our disturbing 
fears to others, they feel that often 
the course of wisdom is to keep 
them to ourselves. 

There are occasions, of course, 
when this counsel is obvious. We arc 
all familiar with examples of people 
who have deliberately concealed 
their fears in order to sustain others: 
the military leader who puts on a 
display of confidence before his 
men, the mother who, to reassure 
a child in time of trouble, hides her 
anxiety behind a shield of assume4^ 
unconcern. We know almost in¬ 
stinctively that courage can be 
caught by contagion. 

^5 
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But if courage is contagious, so 
arc fear and worry. The look of 
despair on the faces round a bedside, 
for example, can crucially affect an 
ill person. Parents who betray their 
fears to small children often infect 
them with long-lasting anxieties. I 
once read about a mother who sent 
her daughter off to school each day 
-with the admonition, “Be careful!’’ 
This repeated warning led the child 
to think of the journey to school as 
dangerous, and of life in general as 
fraught with perils—a view it took 
her years to forget. Wiser now, she 
hides her anxieties about her own 
son, and as he leaves for school calls 
out gaily, “Have fun!” 

Broadcasting fear can paralyse the 
broadcaster himself, as well as his 
listener. Talking about one’s fears 
may reduce tension but it also weak¬ 
ens the resolve to do something 
about the problem. Every doctor 
can cite a score of patients who visit 
him to reveal their anxieties, but 
never carry out his advice. 

Excessive self-revelation of per¬ 
sonal fears may also bring about 
what one psychologist calls “the 
self-fulfilling prophecy.” For exam¬ 
ple, a man who continually airs his 
fear of losing his job may weaken 
his position by undermining the 
confidence of others in his relia¬ 
bility. 

“Confession,” a keen observer 
once said, “is good for the soul but 
bad for the reputation.” 

Yet must we keep silent when the 
burden of our fears becomes so great 


as to direaten our health.'' Experts 
say no. Our bodies respond^ to fear 
and danger with a number of invol¬ 
untary reactions originally evolved 
to prepare primitive man for batde 
or Right in emergencies: the release 
of adrenal and cortical hormones 
into the blood stream, causing an in¬ 
crease in blood pressure and heart¬ 
beat; the increased discharge of 
stomach acids; and so on. Useful on 
a short-term basis, when this alarm 
system is continued for long, as by a 
persistent fear or worry, damage to 
heart, blood vessels, stomach and 
other organs may ensue. Telling 
one’s fears to a sympathetic listener 
eases the pressure by absorbing 
some of this overflow of “readiness” 
or “continuous alarm.” 

John Gunther in his book Eisen- 
hower, the Man and the Symbol 
tells of a time during a campaign 
in 1945 when Eisenhower, walking 
along a bank of the Rhine, overtook 
a young soldier who seemed silent 
and depressed. The general asked 
how he was feeling, and the reply 
was, “Not so good, sir.” 

Eisenhower went on, “Well, you 
and 1 are a good pair then, because 
I’m nervous, too. Maybe if we just 
walk along together we’ll be good 
for each other.’’ 

Another important reason for not 
keeping all one’s fears a secret is 
that many of them are “shadow 
fears,” based not on real threats but 
on imaginary ones. It may safely be 
said that most general fears—of 
strangers, of failure, of childbirth, 
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of germs, etc.—^are illusory or exag¬ 
gerated. So are fears of sexual con¬ 
tact that make some men impotent 
and some women frigid. Often these 
fears result from wrong information 
or lack of information, or are based 
on unconscious conflicts which may 
be trivial in reality but loom im¬ 
portant when they grow in the dark 
of secrecy. 

They can be dispelled by discus¬ 
sion in the light of reality. Com¬ 
municating them to a responsible 
person (a doctor, an understanding 
friend) will do much to put them in 
proper perspective. 

How can you know when your 
fears should be disclosed, when 
withheld? It will help, I believe, if 
you ask yourself, first, what effect 
will the telling have—not only on 


your confidant but on you? Will it 
be just a whining complaint that 
provides temporary relief but robs 
you of the incentive to act? Is your 
fear based on reality, or is it a dis¬ 
torted phantom fear that might be 
dissipated by frank discussion? Ask 
yourself, why am I pouring out my 
fears? In order to elicit sound advice 
and help? Or is it done simply for 
momentary relief, or to indulge 
self-pity? 

In our world we are not likely to 
be without causes of fear. Hut by 
learning to distinguish among them, 
by applying intelligence and good 
judgement, we can succeed in living 
wisely with our fears, knowing 
when they can be shared with 
others and when, with maturity and 
courage, we must face them alone. 



hetters from Camp 


Dear Mum and Dad, I have joined 
the boxing club. This morning I had 
my first fight. I don’t think I will 
need a plate for my teeth any more. 
Love, John 

Dear Folks, Look what they wrote 
about me in the camp newspaper. I 
am also the editor of the camp news¬ 
paper. Love and XXX, Evelyn 

Dear Dad, Remember when the 
supervisor came to visit us before 
camp started and he said he liked little 
boys like me? Well, he doesn’t. John 


Dear Folks, Yesterday our camp 
supervisor told us all about where 
babies come from. You lied to me. 
Love and XXXXXX, Margaret 

Dear Dad, We are going on a long 
hike. Please send my bicycle. Paul 

Dear Parents, You don’t have to 
meet me at the bus station. The super¬ 
visor said they arc going to bring me 
home in a special car so I can lie 
down. Jason 

—Selected from the book by Bill Adler 




mineral wealth the Free 


World has ever known 


Canada Strikes It Rich 


By Lawrence Elliott 

I k)D, Canadians used to say, really known. Men doggedly fight weather 
if ^ made the world in five days. On and wilderness to get at its riches. 
ih the sixth He made that great Last year, still barely nibbling at its 
barren reach they call the Prccam- rim, they prised loose a ho^’s share 
brian Shield. On the seventh He of the record 2,500 million dollars 
threw rocks at it. They lie around to worth of valuable ore, that main- 
this day—1,800,000 square miles of tained C^anada in third place among 
rocky waste and deep forest scarring metal producers of the world, 
the face of Canada from the coast of In the process, they are recasting 
Labrador west to mid-continent and the look of the land. New towns and 
north to the frozen tundra of the settlements seem to he everywhere. 
Northwest Territories. In the Alaska-size wilderness that 

Today, this vast rock-pile is recog- lies between the Atlantic iind Hud- 
nized as one of the greatest mineral son Bay, there are places which were 
treasure-chests the world has ever not even on the map ten years ago. 
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Among them is Schcffervillc, whose 
4,800 people arc beginning to mutter 
about traffic jams, but remain 
vocally proud of the solid, here-to- 
stay look of their busding, iron¬ 
mining town. 

Canadians, finding themselves 
astride seemingly inexhaustible 
stocks of the metals and minerals 
coveted by an industrialized world, 
are preparing for a long-term boom. 
Already they lead all nations of the 
Free World in the output of nickel 
and asbestos; rank second in uran¬ 
ium, zinc, aluminium, gold, plati¬ 
num and cadmium; and are at least 
fifth in producing titanium, copper, 
lead, cobalt and magnesium. And 
with still more wilderness blocks to 
be charted, geologists and mining 
engineers are prospecting for still 
more telling lodes all across this 
astonishing geological formation. 

The Shield has been 4,000 million 
years in the making. It is the nucleus 
of the North American continent. It 
underlies the great mountain ranges 
and runs beneath the deepest can¬ 
yons. 

In aeons long past, terrible pres¬ 
sures and violent upheavals deep 
within the young earth drove the 
Precambrian rock up through weak¬ 
nesses in the original crust. Great 
mountains were formed. Ages of 
erosion wore them down. Centuries 
of decomposition overlaid them 
with rich soil. Then came the great 
glaciers of the Ice Age. Surging 
down from the north, they scoured 
the land, stripped back thousands of 


square miles of soil caveiihg from 
the rock floor and dumped it on the 
plain. Result: the Shield, 'a barren 
and forbidding sheet of granite 
stretching across half Canada. 

But an ironic miracle was in the 
making. The very glaciers that had 
robbed Canada of its rich loam had 
exposed an infinitely greater treas¬ 
ure. Swept clean of its burden of 
soil, much of the Precambrian rock 
lay naked to the eye, and it was only 
a matter of time before the right 
men in the right place would recog¬ 
nize its fabulous wealth. 

Among the first was a doughty 
American, Sam Ritchie. From the 
engineers who blasted the first trans¬ 
continental railway through the 
Canadian bush, Ritchie heard of a 
great ore body in the barren lands 
north of Ontario’s Georgian Bay. 
Assayed at more than seven per cent 
copper, the ore lured prospectors by 
the dozen. But it was Ritchie who 
acquired the most promising claims, 
near a hamlet called Sudbury. 

Ritchie’s dreams were shattered 
by the first batch of refined metal: 
it contained nickel, a rare substance 
so hard that no one had thought of 
much use for it except for coins. 

Then, in tests of armour-plate, 
the U.S. Navy discovered that an 
eight-inch shell that could pierce 
ordinary steel plating could barely 
dent the same thickness of nickel 
steel. And almost simultaneously in 
Bayonne, New Jersey, where Rit¬ 
chie sent his ore for smelting, R. M. 
Thompson found an economical 
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Product of (Canada's boom the ultra-modern industrial town of Thompson 


way to separate the nickel from the 
ore. He added some sodium sul¬ 
phate to the molten mass in his 
furnace and found that the resulting 
block could be broken cleanly with 
a sledge-hammer: the top contained 
most of the copper, the bottom most 
of the nickel. 

Thompson and others joined 
forces as The International Nickel 
Company, and went to work. 
I’hrough two world wars and the 
separate industrial revolutions 
wrought by the motor-car, the aero¬ 
plane and the atomic age, the Sud¬ 
bury mines—which turned out to 
harbour the richest nickel deposits 
on earth—have remained the princi¬ 
pal source of all Canadian nickel; 
and Canada, in turn, has ^supplied 
some 8o per cent of the Free World’s 
needs. 

As Sudbury’s major producers 
worked their mines round the clock 
to meet the clamour for more and 


still more nickel, the company 
pushed a search for new deposits. By 
1956 prospectors had plotted a nickel 
belt 80 miles long and five miles 
wide, which may outstrip even Sud¬ 
bury’s immense deposits, and sur¬ 
veyors pencilled a new town on their 
maps: Thompson. 

By March 1961, when the 
commercial production of nickel 
began, 'rhomp.son had become 
one of the most modern towns 
in Manitoba and represented the 
greatest single investment in the 
history of the province. Not infre¬ 
quently a bear or lynx will go 
poking through a housewife’s ref¬ 
use, but there is a beauty salon in 
the gleaming chromium shopping 
centre, and the gaunt rocks on 
which Thompson stands will soon 
reach an annual yield of at least 33 
thousand tons of electrolytically re¬ 
fined nickel. 

To link the town to the outside 

9 i 




world, the Canadian Nadonal Raii> 
ways drove a 30-mile spur west from 
its Hudson Bay line at a cost of five 
million dollars. The International 
Nickel Company spent 130 million 
dollars on the mine and facilities for 
the town, and Manitoba Hydro in¬ 
vested 40 million dollars in a power 
plant. The Hudson’s Bay Co. built 
the first food store and now runs a 
modern, million-doliar department 
store. 

Speaking for all who have in¬ 
vested dollars and destiny in de¬ 
veloping this twentieth-century 
frontier, Carl Nesbitt, the resident 
administrator, said, “People sell 
themselves short if they’re afraid to 
pioneer. You can feel the future 
here.” 

Another 1,000 miles to the north¬ 
west, on the very lip of the Shield 
hard by the Arctic Circle, is the con¬ 
tinent’s northernmost mine. This is 
Port Radium, whose buildings cling 
to the sheer cliff rising straight from 
the frozen waters of Great Bear 
Lake, and whose people, mining 
radium, were among the earliest to 
provide that key to the atomic age, 
uranium. 

First uncovered little more than 
30 years ago by a French-Canadian 
prospector named Gilbert LaBine, 
pitchblende from Great Bear Lake 
probably yielded the uranium that 
powered the first atomic bomb. By 
1953 an intense search for more 
uranium-rich rock had led to the 

* Stt "Canada** Uramum Boom,'* The 
Reader** Dige*t, May 1954. 


Sprouting of Uranium City* in Sas¬ 
katchewan and Elliott Lake in 
Ontario. And now geologists agree 
that in the Prccambrian formations 
of.Ontario are probably greater ura¬ 
nium reserves than in all the rest of 
the world. The largest of the Elliott 
Lake mines, they say, could more 
than supply the present uranium 
needs of the whole Free World. 

Owing to a temporary glut, ura¬ 
nium mining is in the doldrums at 
present. The Port Radium mines 
have closed down. But as the peace¬ 
time uses of atomic energy are de¬ 
veloped, the ore to fuel them will be 
among the most precious gifts the 
earth has to give. 

Until recently, Canada’s most 
profitable mineral was gold. The 
Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines 
in northern Ontario still produce 
more gold in any ten-year period 
than ever came out of the flamboy¬ 
ant Klondike. More important, they 
have led to the unearthing of a vast 
storehouse of still another met^lic 
treasure—^iron. 

In the mid-i94o’s, the Hollinger 
company undertook active explora¬ 
tion of long-known iron-ore occur¬ 
rences in Labrador-Quebec to deter¬ 
mine the amount and quality 
present. 

They leased some 25,000 square 
miles along the Labrador-Quebec 
border, and that forbidding land 
was soon echoing to prospect¬ 
ing crews’ grinding drills and tap¬ 
ping hammers. Back to the head 
office went the word: one of the 
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most remarkable iron deposits ever 
uncovered! Along the length of the 
Labrador “trough”—an ore-rich 
belt 50 miles wide and reaching 750 
miles north to Hudson Strait—lay 
more than four thousand million 
tons of iron-ore, reserves that might 
equal even Minnesota’s vast Mesabi 
Range. 

By incredible engineering feats, 
Iron Ore of Canada and the com¬ 
panies that followed it into the 
wilderness of Quebec’s North Shore, 
notably Quebec Cartier Mining, 
have built towns to house construc¬ 
tion crews and mining families, and 
railway lines to carry the ore to tidal 
water on the St. Lawrence. 

In i960, almost ten million tons 
of ore were shipped from the port 
at Sept lies. The goal for the entire 
North Shore is 30 million tons a 
year by 1965, more iron than has 
ever been exported from any nation 
in any year. 

Iron is by no means the North 
Shore’s only wealth. Perhaps the 
most interesting potential of Que¬ 
bec’s 500,000 square miles, mostly 
bush and waste, is water power. 
Little over half of its estimated 20- 
million-horse-powet total has been 
harnessed, but already the North 
Shore is one of the world’s^reat 
aluminium producers. Bauxite, the 
ore from which aluminium is ex¬ 
tracted, is mined in South America 
and Africa. 

But to the Aluminium Com¬ 
pany of Canada, initially a sub¬ 
sidiary of Alcoa, construction of a 


smelting plant on the turbulent 
Saguenay River at Arvida was a 
matter of cash practicality' virtually 
limitless and cheap hydro-electric 
power was the lure. Result: another 
model town in the wilderness, and 
great new stocks of aluminium for 
the West. 

All around the Shield’s great ar¬ 
moured scmi-circle, the story is the 
same: lead and zinc will be building 
new towns on remote Great Slave 
Lake; copper and zinc are forcing 
open the forbidding stretches of 
Mattagami, Quebec; iron-ore will be 
developing more railways in Labra¬ 
dor. 

Canada, taking a place in the fore¬ 
front of nations, attaches great im¬ 
portance to its “rock-pile”—how 
great is marked in an announcement 
last year by the then Mines Minister, 
Paul Comtois: the federal and pro¬ 
vincial governments are about to 
spend 18 million dollars on aero- 
magnetic surveys to pinpoint still 
further mineral wealth on ||:he 
Shield. The largest project of its 
kind ever attempted by any nation, 
with the search to cover nearly two 
million square miles, the great 
treasure-hunt will take 12 years and 
involve the drawing of over 6,000 
maps. 

“The potentialities of such a pro¬ 
gramme are immense,” said Com¬ 
tois. He referred not only to the 
value of the Shield’s metal and min¬ 
erals but to the opening of a vast, 
once-desolate area that may become 
the heart of a new Canada. 
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Secrets 
of the 
Wild 

By Archibald Rutledge 


Never underestimate 
the resourcefulness of any 
of nature's creatures 


;7.(>,lthough I have studied 
nature carefully for over 
'^60 years, I have never been 
able to preconceive how wild things 
will react in certain circumstances. 
Their behaviour cannot be foretold, 
pigeon-holed and dismissed any 
more than that can be done for 
human beings. What is considered 
normal behaviour is constantly 
being violated by the children of 
nature—especially if danger seems 
to impend. 

When I was younger, I used to 
follow the hounds after foxes, riding 
my mount full speed through the 
virgin forest. One day I found my¬ 
self up with the hounds, with the 
fox in sight in the open woods. He 
looked as if he were running tired, 
and I felt sorry for him. I urged my 
horse on and passed the hounds. 


Condensed from Christian Herald 
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thinking I might save the fox from 
his relentless pursuers. 

Not far ahead was a narrow-gauge 
railway built to transport timber. As 
I neared the banks of earth above 
the tracks, I heard a rumbling sound 
and saw tufts of smoke in the woods. 
A lumber train was coming, its open 
trucks loaded with logs. The fox 
was now almost up to the tracks, 
and my hounds were coming closer, 
baying on the trail. 

The fox was in an evil plight. 
Would he get across the track be¬ 
fore the train, thus making the 
train cut off the dogs, or at least de¬ 
lay them? I felt that he was up to 
something, but did not dream of his 
sagacity until I saw him execute a 
plan that called for forethought, wis¬ 
dom, and instant and wily decision. 

He did not try to cross the tracks 
but stopped on top of one of the 
banks above them. He let the engine 
and a few trucks pass; then sud¬ 
denly he leapt lithely from the 
bank to the pile of logs on one of the 
trucks, and thus he was borne away 
to safety. 

1 saw him look back sardonic¬ 
ally at the pack that by now stood 
bafHed on the bank. No doubt that 
delightfully crafty fox travelled a 
mile or so, and then sprang safely off 
his train, escaping into the wood. 

, In our house we had a rustic bas¬ 
ket hanging in the hall only a few 
feet from the front door. One year 
we were delighted to find a wren 
building in the basket, and the next 
year we reared another brood in the 


same way. The third year the house 
‘ was closed—every door and win¬ 
dow. Yet when I returned one April 
day and unlocked the front door, 
the wren darted down the long hall 
ahead of me. She passed through 
two rooms, and I saw her apparently 
fly through a window pane, at least 
8 o feet from her nest. 

Investigating, I found in the glass 
of the window a bullet hole made 
by some careless boy on a picnic. 
The hole was no bigger than my 
thumb. The tiny brown bird, find¬ 
ing her home barred against her, 
had searched with infinite patience 
and intelligence until she at last 
found this singular mode of access. 
Through this minute, sharp-edged 
hole she had carried fresh twigs and 
lining for her nest. She had shown 
persistence and a resourcefulness 
that any human being might well 
envy. 

I was at a deer hide one day, about 
200 yards in front of a dense sweet- 
bay thicket. Beside me was a Ne^o 
guide to whom, as I was to learn, 
the mysteries of deer nature were no 
mysteries at all. As the beaters came 
on through the heavy copse an old 
eight-point buck stole out of the 
fragrant greenery. He was neither 
running nor walking; he appeared 
to glide without sound or percep¬ 
tible effort. 

Suddenly he halted, and stood at 
his full height. As the only breeze 
stirring was from him to me, I knew 
that he would not scent me, and 
my guide and I were concealed in 
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the cover of some young pines. 

“Why does he keep standing 
there like that when he knows the 
beaters are behind him?” I whis¬ 
pered to my companion. 

“He is rcadin’ his book,” the 
guide told me. 

That was it: he was taking time 
to weigh all possible ch.inccs before 
coming to a decision that he knew 
might be critical. Then followed a 
manoeuvre for which I was totally 
unprepared, though I have hunted 
deer for nearly 50 years and have 
hung up my 103rd stag. 

7 ’he buck sank out of sight in the 
yellow broom sedge. He just sub¬ 
sided, tall horns and all. It seemed 
incredible that a creature so large, 
with such big antlers, could fade 
into grass barely over two feet high. 
But he did. 

“What is he doing now^” I 
whispered to my guide. 

“His book tells him to play a 
trick,” he replied. 

I felt sure that the beaters would 
push the old buck out to me. Hut 
five minutes later, when they broke 
through the -thicket, my guide 
touched my arm. Far over to my left 
and barely discernible above the 
golden sea of broom sedge, I saw 
the ivory tips of moving horns. 
Unseen, the buck had crawled all 
the way round me under cover of 
the grass. When he had gone nearly 
300 yards he leapt up and was gone 
into the glimmering woods. 

One day when there was a great 
flood in the river, my foreman and 


I went across to the delta to see if we 
could rescue some of the ^tock that 
had been caught by the high waters. 

The first refugee we saw repaid us 
for our crossing of the dangerous 
river. Of ail wild mothers that have 
ever come under my observation, 
this fugitive was the finest—and the 
ugliest. She was a wild razor-back 
hog, ail bone and bristles and lean 
bacon. Indescribably fierce, she 
looked morose and vindictive stand¬ 
ing there on a sodden log, wedged 
precariously by die tide into the low 
crotch of a water oak. Behind her, 
under her, quaking in the shelter of 
her mighty flanks, were her little 
ones, nine of them. They were only 
about two or three weeks old, and in 
their present situation they seemed 
doomed. 

I’he waters were fast rising. The 
old savage creature knew well that 
she and her trembling brood must 
soon be dislodged from their frail 
support. About half a mile away, 
across a stretch of water, there viras 
some high ground known as the 
Fine Ridge. I saw her looking at it. 
She had, I knew, determined to 
swim to the ridge. But she wasn’t 
going alone. Lowering her hideous, 
formidable head, she tenderly nuz¬ 
zled the pigs, one by one. To them 
she grunted deep and placid re¬ 
assurance. She kept nudging them 
until all were in a huddle. 

Then she plunged off the log into 
the stormy tide. About 30 feet she 
swam, fiercely and with head high, 
as a hog always swims; after this she 
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turned round and in a few mo¬ 
ments had returned to the log. As 
surely as I was watching her, she 
was instructing her babies how the 
thing was to be done, and showing 
them how easy it was. 

Slowly and with infinite caution 
and patience, she herded them down 
towards the water. She was actually 
in it, among the stranded sedges, 
for a moment or two, before she was 
satisfied that all her brood were with 
her. Then, grunting easily, very 
slowly she began to swim. She 
didn’t swim like a hog, for she was 
now die solicitous mother. All her 
tiny pigs were in the lee of her great 


flank. She broke the current for 
them, and they swam as if they were 
in a backwater. She appeared to be 
trying to save not her own life, but 
theirs. It was a beautiful sight to 
watch, that grim old monster moth¬ 
ering her babies across that stormy 
tide. 

The old Soothsayer in Shake¬ 
speare’s Antony and Cleopatra says: 

In nature’s infinite book of secrecy 

A little I can read. 

I too can reada little in that book. 
But it thrills me that I never know 
what to expect next in the be¬ 
haviour of wild creatures. 


Cartoon Quips 

Little boy to woman holding puppy: “Don’t let him off your lap. He 
isn’t house trained.’’ —f. f. 

Housewife to friend: “For our anniversary he gave me some albums 
of mood music—‘Music to Iron By’ . . . ‘Music to Wash By’ . . . ‘Music 
to Scrub By’ . . .’’ — b- b. 

Doctor to patient: “I’ll tell you what, Mrs. Jarvis, you handle tl^ 
diagnosis and I’ll handle the treatment.’’ —c. D. 

Agent selling travcl-now-pay-later plan to blonde: “I know several 
young ladies who became engaged on this cruise and their fiances took 
over the payments.’’ —Lichty 

Vicar, exhibiting his paintings: “Of course, you know, I’m just a 
Monday painter.’’ —Hunt 

One matronly lady to another: “My reducing club is a great success. 
We’ve lost over ten stone. However, none of it was mine personally.’’ 

—G. c. 

Man leaving the theatre: “Fortunately I read the reviews, or I might 
have enjoyed the show.’’ —E- 

Frowning psychiatrist to secretary speaking on phone: “Just say we’re 
terribly busy —not ‘It’s a madhouse I’ ’’ -“B. B. 
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Humour 
in Uniform 

When I was a Marine stationed in 
Spain, I had the opportunity to travel 
to Cordoba, stopping with my wife 
and five children to visM the famous 
mosque and gardens. A Spanish officer 
who spoke English volunteered to 
show us the points of interest. He 
seemed astounded at the size of my 
family. But when I discovered that he 
himself had seven youngsters, I asked 
why he was so surprised at my five. 

“Ah,” he rc[)lied smiling, “but in 
your forces you do not have the siesta!” 

E K D. 

U.S. SncRETARY oi- vState Ucan 
Rusk tells about the time some carrier 
pigeons were unfortunately eaten, 
while he was serving in the Far East, 
and replacements were requested from 
the Pentagon. 

“Pigeons expected to supply own 
replacements,” the Pentagon replied. 

— UPI 

A SIGN on the entrance of a naval 
sick bay, instructing personnel how to 
obtain emergeney treatment after 
hours, went into lengthy detail as to 


where a sick-berth attendant might be 
found, how to contact him and what 
to do until he arrived. Then came the 
last line: “If you have had time to read 
this, your case is not an emergency. 
Comeback tomorrow.” —RobertFali,«. 

During basic training we were all ’ 
required to run the “live-fire” course. 
We had to run and crawl 200 yards 
over and under obstacles while firing 
at pop-up targets. This was made more 
realistic by having a succession of 
groups, spaced 15 yards apart, all firing 
ahead. “Remember, men,” our lieu¬ 
tenant warned us, “this can be danger-, 
ous. But don’t worry,” he added re¬ 
assuringly, “we’ve had only two acci¬ 
dents while I’ve been in charge of this 
course.” 

We all relaxed a little, only to have 
him finish with: “And I’ve been here 
three days!” - jAMbsj Reeder 

Each ship in the convoy had to give 
a daily navigational reading of its posi¬ 
tion to the commodore. On the des¬ 
troyers the navigating officer had this " 
responsibility. The “pilot” on my hus¬ 
band’s ship was on his first spell of sea 
time. The first day at sea he took the 
reading conscientiously and forwarded 
It to the flagship. Some time later a 
visual blinker message went out from . 
the commodore’s ship to my husband’s 
destroyer—and for the edification of 
every ship in the line: “Suggest you’ 
rejoin the convoy before nightfall.” 

—Mrs. James Ryan 

On a report in a Canadian Aritiy 
file is this comment by a senior officer: 
“This report is useless. The only thing 
to remember of it is the identity of the 
officer who wrote it I ” —G. T. J. Barrett 
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Dozing in the Indian Ocean, a thousand miles from anywhere, 
are the Seychelles, the lovely islands that time passed by 



Armchair Voyage to Paradise 


By (jorixw Gaskill 


oME 8o years ago, “Chinese” 
' (Jordon, the great British gen¬ 
eral who was also a devout Bible 
scholar, announced a radical theory: 
that the (Jarden of Hden was not in 
the land now known as Iraq, as 
tradition says, but on one of 92 
lovely islands scattered round the 
Indian Ocean just below the equa¬ 
tor. These islands, now a British 
Crown Colony, are the Seychelles 
(say-shells'). 

Seychellois boast, half proudly, 


half ruefully, that they are “a 
thousand miles from anywhere,” 
and it’s almost literally true. The 
principal island, Mahc, is 1,000 
miles east of Africa, 1,700 miles 
from India. No plane flies to the 
Seychelles; mails arrive by once-a- 
montli ship. The land area of all the 
islands totals 156 square miles 
(much less than that of London), 
and the whole 42,000 population 
could be ".seated in England’s 
Old TrafTord cricket ground. 
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Nearly forgotten by the outer 
‘world, so far rarely visited and 
cheap, the islands are, in the accur¬ 
ate words of one astonished travel¬ 
ler, of “staggering beauty.” As a 
British official says, “Whether 
Chinese Gordon was right or 
wrong, you must admit that Eden 
should have been here.” 

Mah4 the largest and by far the 
most populous island, is the only 
one with a town. Rugged, with a 
mountain backbone nearly 3,000 
feet high, fringed with white 
beaches, Mahe is about 17 miles long 
and averages less than five miles 
wide. The town, Victoria, must be 
one of the world’s most ramshackle, 
easy-going capitals. Some it, 000 
people live under rusting corru¬ 
gated-iron roofs. “All we need a 
house for,” one Seychellois says, “is 
to keep the rain away and the 
spirits out at night.” In i960 the 
British census commissioner, puz¬ 
zled because he could find no town 
limits, was told, “Just watch the 
girls walking to work in the morn¬ 
ing with their shoes on their heads 
to save shoe leather. Where they 
stop and put on their shoes—that’s 
where Victoria begins.” 

On Mahe, time is a useless word. 
A cathedral clock chimes the hour 
twice—once on the hour, again two 
minutes later in case people didn’t 
notice. Three times a week a little 
ferry chugs off to Praslin Island, 
blue and lovely on the horizon, 23 
miles from Mahe and one-third its 
size. Strange and wonderful things 


grow there that grow nowhere else 
on earth, and it was on Pra^in spe¬ 
cifically that General Gordon pin¬ 
pointed the Garden of Eden. 
Although the round trip takes only 
six hours and costs only about Rs. 4, 
most Maheans never bother to make 
it. “Why travel ?” one of them asks. 

The “outer islands,” some more 
than 600 miles from Mah^ are even 
more sleepy and timeless. In the 
First World War the German raider 
Konigsberg found refuge at Alda- 
bra, one of the remotest islands. The 
handful of Aldabrans were not sus¬ 
picious; they had no idea there was 
a war on. . 

Apart from a few pirates and cast¬ 
aways, nobody lived on the Sey¬ 
chelles until 1770, when the French 
sent colonists from the island of 
Mauritius. Large numbers of slaves 
were brought in from Africa, and 
the very remoteness of the islands 
also made them an ideal place of 
exile for political undesirables. 

But the French tenure was shorli 
During the interminable British- 
French wars, whenever a British 
naval squadron swept into the Sey¬ 
chelles, the French commandant, 
Chevalier Queau de Quinssy, 
sighed, shrugged and surrendered. 
Down came the tricolour, up went 
the Union Jack. When the British 
sailed away, up went the tricolour 
again. As the wars dragged on, 
de Quinssy surrendered to the Brit¬ 
ish seven times, with sudh style, 
exquisite manners and diplomatic 
tact that he earned the name “The 
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Talleyrand of the Indian Ocean.” 
When Britain won the Seychelles by 
the 1814 Treaty of Baris, the cheva¬ 
lier anglicized his name to de 
Quincy and stayed on as British 
commandant until his death in 1827. 

The islands drowsed along un¬ 
der British rule. Not until 1926 did 
they get electric lights, and it was 
1935 before islanders saw their first 
motor car. Only in 1944 did the 
Colonial Office begin anything like 
public education, and it is still not 
compulsory. Less than one per 
cent of the people habitually speak 
English; the vast majority speak 
Creole, a kind of pidgin French. 

At the top, socially (excluding 
British officials), are les grands 


hlancs —“the big whites”—many 
descended from the original French 
settlers. They live in patriarchal 
style and own the big coconut 
estates. Opposed to any change^or 
innovation, les grands blancs were 
seething with fury when I was there 
because the government had passed 
a new minimum-wage law giving, 
male workers about Rs, 50 per 
month. 

Slavery, abolished in 1835, left a 
deep impression. One expert guesses 
that there is no Seychellois without 
some trace of white blood, and few 
without some trace of black; when 
a child is born, the mother’s first 
question is apt to be not whether it’s 
a boy or girl but, “What colour is 
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it?” Another aftermath of slavery: 
the ex-slaves decided that freedom 
meant freedom from labour. The 
average Seychellois today is allergic 
to work. He feels nature should 
provide food free, and it very nearly 
does. Fish swarm along the shores, 
and food-bearing trees—coconut and 
bread-fruit—grow everywhere. If 
wages arc low (the traditional work¬ 
ing day is six hours, from sunrise to 
noon), so are living costs. Rice, a 
staple, is government-imported and 
price-fixed. Bananas arc cheap and 
plehtiful, and grow up to two feet 
long. I know of one family with ii 
children and a total monthly income 
of about Rs. 135 On this everybody 
eats well and dresses neatly. 


Nearly all Seychellois are Roman 
Catholics, yet a form of voodoo 
called gri-gri is ^still a powerful 
force. It was not so long ago that 
dogs were caught, their eyes remov¬ 
ed to make gri-grt medicine, then 
released, blinded but living. It was 
not so long ago, either, that a child 
might be kidnapped and killed to 
make gri-gri candles from its body 
grease. Witch doctors (and their 
price lists) are widely known and 
feared. But probably their most 
popular Items are love potions. 

An astonishing number of Sey¬ 
chellois girls, pretty and slim, are 
free and easy with their favours. 
Says one social worker: “Rape is 
unknown — and unnecessary.” 
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Forty-three children out bf loo arc 
born out of wedlock. This horrifies 
churchmen. The Catholic Church 
now baptizes only legitimate chil¬ 
dren on Sundays, others on week¬ 
days; and the church threatens not 
to baptize at all unless the father is 
named. This is for a practical reason 
— to keep half-sisters from marrying 
their half-brothers. 

Apart from love, the Seychellois 
live mostly on coconuts—exported 
to India as copra (dried coconut 
meat) where it is pressed for its oil. 
Copra accounts for about two-thirds 
of all Seychelles exports. Others are 
cinnamon, vanilla, guano and salt- 
fish. 

In most lantls the coconuts have 


to be cut down, but here the three- 
to-four-pound nuts fall naturally. 
The results, economically, are gorjd. 
Trec-ripened nuts have more and 
lichcr oil, and command premium 
prices. (Falling nuts are also a haz¬ 
ard to Seychellois heads; one estate 
owner calculates that about 750,000 
nuts fall annually on his grounds 
alone. Fortunately, most of them 
fall at night or in the early morning 
when nobody is likely to be hurt.) 

One reason Cieneral (jordon be¬ 
came convinced that Eden had been 
on the island of Praslin was because 
only here, and on another islet a 
stone’s throw away, grows the very 
spcci.il nut called coio de mer, the 
world’s largest, heaviest tree fruit. 
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A single one weighs about 40 
pounds. Inside is a jellylike white 
siibstance once crcditctl with mir¬ 
aculous powers: it would cure gall¬ 
stones .ind paralysis; it would neu¬ 
tralize any known poison; it was a 
wonderful aphrodisiac. 

(Jordon decided that the coco 
de mer must have been the Tree 
of the Knowledge of (Jood and 
Evil from which Eve and then 
Adam ate. 

For centuries these nuts were ex¬ 
tremely rare, turning up from time 
to time on beaches round the In¬ 
dian C)ce;in from nobody knew 
where. Legend said they came from 
a single s.iered palm tree “at the 
navel of the ocean,” guarded by 
dragons. Revered in India, their 
price became fabulous. In the 1600’s 
an Austrian emperor offered 4,000 
gold pieces for one nut, but was 
turiK'd down. In 1768 French ex 
plorers .11 last found where the nuts 
came from, and the market was soon 
glutted. Tod.iy you can buy them 
in India for Rs. 5 and in the Sey¬ 
chelles for Rs. r. 

Even on Fraslin the weird trees 
grow in only one place: the Valley 
of May, now a government-owned 
sanctuary. 

1 went there late one afternoon 
and it was like visiting the world 
ten million years ago: dank, som¬ 
bre, primeval. Huge ferns towered 
as high as houses. And above them, 
TOO feet high or more, were the coco 
de mer trees, male and female, “the 
elephants of the vegetable world.” 


It takes about 25 years before a tree 
begins bearing, and each nut takes 
abTiLit seven years to ripen and fall. 
Even the leaves of this tree are fan- 
t.istic. I’hcy average some 300 
scjuarc feet in area, and are coated 
with .1 natural varni.sh-like veneer. 
In the wind these huge fronds rustle 
together high overhead as if a ptero¬ 
dactyl were moving its wings. 

Oddly, the Seychelles have an ani¬ 
mal counterpart to the coco de mer: 
giant tortoise.s, found only at one 
other sf)ot, the (Jalapagos Islands, 
almost exactly half-way round the 
world from here. Protected and 
fearless, the tortoises flourish on 
Aldabra Island in thousands, and 
patientlv let men ride them, perch¬ 
ed on the giant carapaces nearly five 
feet long, nearly three feet high. 
.Scholars still argue about how long 
they can live, and the limits arc the 
same *i.s with the coco de mer: at 
least 200 ye.irs, perhaps as much as 
800. 

The .Seychelles are in dangpr of 
becoming perhaps the world’s love¬ 
liest poorhouse. Thanks to British 
medical care the population has been 
rising sharply, but the island’s earn¬ 
ings have been declining. Britain 
has been making up the difference 
by a dole. In 1958, at the urging of 
the (lovernor. Sir John Thorp, Lon¬ 
don agreed to finance a new eco¬ 
nomic “Battle for the Seychelles.” 
It would pump nearly Rs, 50 lakhs 
a year into the islands. 

Experts say that with modern 
farming methods the coconut crop 
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could easily be doubled. Now hard¬ 
ly anybody bothers with such ele¬ 
mentary matters as selecting seed 
nuts from proved high-producing 
trees, or using even the abundant 
natural fertilizers such as seaweed 
and coconut husks. One grand blanc 
admitted the value of seaweed but 
shrugged, “If only le bon Dim had 
given it legs!”—meaning that col¬ 
lecting and spreading it was too 
much trouble. 

Last year only 490 tourists came 
to the islands. Yet to a world hungry 
for peace, quiet, white beaches, blue 
sea and sun, the Seychelles are a 
paradise. 

The 40-mile drive encircling 
Mahc is like a pathway through one 
vast tropical garden, under miles of 
bending coconut palms. Each turn 
reveals some new beach or cove, 
magnificent boulders, a reef swarm¬ 
ing with fish and shells, an ofi- 
lying islet glittering in the sea. The 
great game fish like marlin, tuna 
and sailfish flash here in numbers 
and sizes unknown. One expert has 
said the Seychelles have “the most 
fabulous underwater conditions to 
be found anywhere in the world,” 
Over half the Cousteau film, The 
Silent World, was filmed round one 
of the Seychelles, Assumption 
Island, 

So near the equator the climate 
ought to be fiercely hot, but it isn’t, 
although sometimes the humidity 
is high. Rain is torrential in January 
and February; a Seychellois caught 
in a sudden downpour tears off the 


nearest huge banana leaf for an um¬ 
brella. The best climate^ is probably 
from June to September. Aoout five 
modest hotels and three pensions 
are well-rated; their prices, in¬ 
cluding all food, range from about 
Rs. 330 to Rs. 500 per month. 

Apart from these lures, the Sey¬ 
chelles offer—at least so far—an¬ 
other treasure rare in this part of the 
world; political stability. Even the 
most violently anti-British political 
leader on the Seychelles told me, 
“It would be madness for us to 
think of independence. We’re just 
too small.” 

For the tourist there is, however, 
one problem: at the moment it is 
difficult to get there. Neither in 
Mahe nor anywhere near it is there 
enough suitable land to make a 
landing strip, and “made land” is 
very expensive. However, an airfield 
survey team is now studying possi¬ 
bilities. Ships sailing from Mom¬ 
basa to Bombay call briefly, once 
a month or so, but these ship 4 are 
usually fully booked long in ad¬ 
vance. 

One night I was talking to a 
priest about General Gordon’s 
theory. 

“Perhaps the General was right,” 
he said with a twinkle. “After all. 
Paradise and the Seychelles have 
two things in common: both are 
beautiful, and everybody wants to 
go there. But there’s that confound¬ 
ed problem of how. So many people 
can’t manage it—either to Paradise 
or to the Seychelles,” 



The Most 
Unforgettable 
Character Tve Met 



Bv Augusta Dearborn Eowards 


HE FIRST time 1 met Margaret 
Mitchell she was in a setting 
that might have been from 
the famous novel she wrote many 
years later —Gone With the Wind. 
There was the soft, warm night, the 
stately white-columned house and 
the gay sliver of a 19-year-old girl in 
a blue-green dress skipping down 
the stairs to greet her guests. 

It was the spring of 1920, and I 
was in Atlanta, Georgia, visiting my 
sister. 

We were going camping with 
Peggy and had gone to her house on 


Peachtree Street to make arrange¬ 
ments. I had a wonderful evening. 
Peggy had three handsome young 
men in attendance, and it was 
quickly apparent that she was not 
only a lively wit and a natural story¬ 
teller, but an intent and genuinely 
interested listener. 

She was a tiny thing, just five 
feet and weighing less than seven 
stone. She was to describe herself, 
perhaps unconsciously, on the first 
page of Gone With the Wind: 
“Scarlett O’Hara had an arresting 
face, pointed of chin, square of jaw. 
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Her eyes were pale green, and above 
them her thick black brows slanted 
upward, cutting a startling oblique 
line in her magnolia-white skin.” 

Through the years as our friend¬ 
ship ripened I found Margaret 
Mitchell a complex creature—high- 
spirited, defiant, yet compassionate. 

She hooted at convention. When 
the daughter of an unusually stuffy 
family was getting married, Peggy 
attended a tea in her honour. To the 
piles of lingerie in virginal white 
laid out for the guests to see she 
solemnly added her own contribu¬ 
tion : a nightgown of violent 
purple. 

She had a special feeling for peo¬ 
ple in trouble and seemed to know 
about their problems instinctively. 
Once, when I was ill in hospital, 
1 passed through a serious crisis at 
about five in the morning. Half an 
hour later I looked up weakly to see 
Margaret standing by my bed, 
clothes thrown on, hair half-done. 
“Are you all right?” she asked 
breathlessly. “I’m sure something’s 
happened. What can I do?” 

Her fierce sympathy for the un- 
der-dog never flagged. “If more 
people knew the sad things that go 
on,” she told me, “there’d be a darn 
sight less complacency. One good 
whiff of the police station on a hot 
July night would do a lot. It’s not 
that people are cold-hearted. It’s just 
that they haven’t seen. What the 
eye hasn’t seen, the heart can’t 
feel.” Many a night she routed her 
brother Stephens, a lawyer, out of 


bed to get some man out of jail. 

Although Peggy’s own life ap¬ 
peared outwardly serene* there were 
heartbreaks that few knew about. 

Her fiance was killed in France 
just before the end of the First 
World War, and a few months later 
her mother died. She was in her 
first year at university, but returned 
home to keep house for her father 
and brother. She wrote a few 
stories and plays, but failed to sell 
them. 

Then she got a job on the Atlanta 
journal Sunday Magazine. There 
her uncanny ability to win people’s 
confidence quickly manifested itself 
in colourful interviews with politi¬ 
cians and prize-fighters, business¬ 
men and bootleggers. Peggy fell in 
love again, with John Marsh, a tall, 
gentle advertising man. They were 
married, and lived in a dilapidated 
little flat they called “The Dump.” 
As usual, Peggy shocked her 
friends, this time by tacking up on 
the front door two cards, one^say- 
ing “Margaret Munnerlyn Mit¬ 
chell” and the other “John R. 
Marsh.” 

She stayed with the Sunday 
Magazine four years, until an injury 
put her on crutches. Confined to her 
home, she read voraciously. She had 
been an omnivorous reader since 
childhood, when her scholarly 
mother had paid her a few pennies 
for each Shakespeare play or 
Dickens novel she read. She now 
read so many books that John, 
weary of carting them home, 
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suggested that instead of reading 
books she should write one. 

Margaret was then 26. She 
decided to try to write about the 
’ American Civil War. 

“As a little girl I always spent 
Sundays with my grandparents,” 
she once told me, “and I was invari¬ 
ably scooped on to some lap and 
then forgotten while i!ic oldsters 
fought the war. Also I often went 
riding with a fine old Confederate 
veteran who wore a white goatee 
beard, long hair and a long-tailed 
coat. We would pick up other 
veterans along the way, and those 
hot-tempered bull-heads argued out 
each campaign. I heard everything 
about the war except that the Con¬ 
federates lost. It came as a violent 
shock when I learned at the age of 
ten that the South had been licked.” 

She heard her grandmother tell of 
salvaging her husband’s sawmill 
business and making a success of it, 
and her mother saying, “Some peo¬ 
ple have gumption and guts. Those 
are the ones who survive. The others 
don’t.” 

All this she remembered as she 
wrote, and the memories began to 
crystallize around a group of strik¬ 
ing characters—Rhett Butler, Scar¬ 
lett O’Hara, Belle Watling, Melanie 
Wilkes. They grew in her mind 
until they seemed almost to spring 
to life. All were imaginary, but from 
Margaret Mitchell herself came the 
kindness of Melanie and the tough¬ 
ness and unconventionality of Scar¬ 
lett, the green eyed witch. 


Margaret wrote in an unorthodox 
way, starting with the last chapter 
and then skipping aboutl* But she 
insisted that every detail be right. 
She would go out and see exaedy 
how a red clay road looked under an 
August sun, and put that in. She 
would go and study an old half- 
burned farm house. Then she would 
write on the Reconstruction. For the 
chapter on the burning of Atlanta 
she could draw on the stories she 
had heard all her life. 

Years passed, and thick Manila 
envelopes accumulated in the cup¬ 
boards. When friends asked what 
she was writing, she would laugh, 
“The great American novel, of 
course.” She never showed it to any¬ 
one but John. “It’s no good,” she 
used to snort, “but I’ve got to do 
something with my time.” 

For nine years the envelopes piled 
up. Once, when two of them were 
serving to prop up her back as she 
lay on a couch, a friend asked, 
“Why don’t you use a pillow ar^ 
show someone your manuscript.?^’ 
She only smiled and said, “This 
suits me fine.” 

Then in 1935 Harold Latham, 
a vice-president of the Macmillan 
publishing company in New York, 
came to Atlanta looking for new 
authors. Several of Margaret’s 
friends, including Lois Cole of Mac¬ 
millan, who knew that she had been 
working on a book for years, sug¬ 
gested that Latham get in touch 
with her. Twice she refused to let 
him see her manuscript. Then one 
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evening she called at his hotel, “rm 
down in the lobby,” she told him. 
“If you want my manuscript, come 
and get it before Ichange my mind!” 

He found the tiny figure sitting 
all but hidden between two moun¬ 
tains of dirty folders. He was leaving 
for San Francisco, so he crammed 
the huge manuscript into a suitcase. 
No sooner had he departed than 
Margaret fired a frantic wire after 
him: “I’ve changed my mind. Send 
it back.” Instead, Latham read it 
with growing enthusiasm. The 
manuscript was a mess, the title was 
'Tomorrow Is Another Day and the 
heroine’s name was Pansy—not 
Scarlett—but its merit was unmis¬ 
takable. One day Margaret got a 
cheque from the publisher. 

“Five hundred dollars!” she 
squealed. “Let me lie down!” John 
took a closer look at the cheque. 
“Move over,” he said. “It’s five 
thousandl” 

The success of her book was in¬ 
stant and overwhelming. Three 
weeks after its f)ublication, 176,000 
copies were in print; within six 
months a million copies had been 
sold. From it, David O. Sclznick 
made history’s most profitable film, 
one that is still being shown. 

Yet Margaret stubbornly contin¬ 
ued to live quietly with her hus¬ 
band, very much as they had before 
the novel was published. Offered an 
enormous sum to advise on the 
film, she snorted, “What do I 
know about making movies?” and 
turned it down, as she did all offers 


for endorsements or testimonials. 

She really meant her little speech 
at the world premiere of the film 
in Atlanta.- “Some people think the 
time you need friends is when you’re 
in trouble,” she said. “But I want to 
say that when you’ve had an incred¬ 
ible success— that’s when you need 
all the help your friends can give.” 

Fame brought Margaret Mitchell 
little pleasure, but it did enable her 
to use her time and money to help 
others. 

This gave her great satisfac¬ 
tion, though she would never talk 
about her private benefactions. She 
faithfully answered the letters she 
received from all over the world. 
Letters from people in trouble al¬ 
ways touched her deeply, and she 
did her best to help. “When people 
feel they are not alone,” she told me, 
“and that some disinterested person 
understands and is anxious to help, 
it makes a great difference.” 

Two years after the publication of 
Cone With the Wind, Lois Cole 
urged her to write another book. 
Peggy said she was still too busy. 
Then she added, “You know, I 
always preferred the book I wrote 
before Gone With the Wind." 

“How nice,” Miss Cole said, as 
matter-of-factlv as she could. 
“Where is the manuscript now?” 

“Oh, I burned it when it was 
finished,” Margaret said. “I just 
wrote it for fun.” 

In August T949, Peggy was struck 
down by a reckless taxi-driver on 
the Peachtree Street she had made 
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famous. For five days she lay in the 
hospital unconscious. The flood of 
calls about her so overwhelmed the 
hospital staff that 19 of her friends 
—I among them—manned a special 
switchboard. We took messages 
from everywhere—from President 
Truman, from Georgia’s governor, 
from prisoners at Atlanta Peniten¬ 
tiary who phoned to offer blood 
donations. 

When Margaret Mitchell died on 
August 16 the widespread dismay 
was not only over the death of a fine 
writer. To thousands of people who 
had never met her this woman was a 
friend who had given them some¬ 
thing of value. 

“1 have often wondered what 
people find in the book,” she once 
said. “Perhaps it is that it is a story 
of courage. People react to courage 
in a book. It strikes fire to the 
courage in their own hearts. And 
so long as there is courage, the 


world isn’t going to hell in a hand¬ 
basket.” 

In death Peggy sought flie anony¬ 
mity she had lost in life. She had a 
horror of memorials and made her 
brother promise that their old family 
mansion would be torn down when 
he no longer wanted to live in it. A 
few years ago this was done. And 
shortly before John Marsh died he 
carried out her wish that all her 
papers be destroyed. Only part of the 
original manuscript of her book was 
preserved, with, her handwritten 
corrections—enough to prove her 
authorship if it should ever be 
challenged. 

Nothing remains to remind the 
world of Margaret Mitchell except 
the lasting monument of her book 
and—something that Peggy would 
probably have appreciated more— 
the vivid memories of the many 
like myself whose lives she touched 
and made warmer. 
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tv/en 1 ^^ centurted b^rfdre 
textifes were dominating the 
Indian way of life. The adornment 
of clothes, widely as it differed 
from sacred to social func¬ 
tions, was, all the same, a 
part of religious injunction. 
Fashion may dictate the 
trend now, but whatever it 
may be, even the Rigveda may find 
it difficult properly to extoll the prai¬ 
ses of the fabrics that flow out of 





















There are exciting programmes ahead Jor Britain's newest careerists—the 
young men and women who do the thinking for the electronic brains'' 


PEOPLE 
WHO TALK TO 
MACHINES 

By KoBtRT O’Brien and 
William Adrian 

B en years ago the occupation 
had hardly been heard of. 
Today thousands of young 
people—6,000 in Britain alone—^are 
engaged in it. They are solving 
hitherto-unsolvable problems in en¬ 
gineering, physics, chemistry. They 
are implementing new ways of 
running business offices. They are 
helping to regulate vast government 
stockpiles, forecast the weather, de¬ 
sign motorways, bridges, engines 
and ships. 

These pioneers in a new career 

Adapted from an article i 


arc the electronic-computer pro¬ 
grammers —the people who talk to 
machines. 

Today’s almost miraculous com¬ 
puting machines can, in the time it 
takes to light a cigarette, make cal¬ 
culations that would occupy the 
waking hours of a man with a desk 
calculator for two and a half months. 
But without people these electronic 
genics are mere spaghetti-like 
tangles of wires and transistors—in 
the words of one expert, “immensely 
skilful but completely helpless 
boobies.” 

To act, they must have instruc¬ 
tions fed into them on punched 
cards, [laper or magnetic tape. A set 
of instructions to control one prob¬ 
lem is called a programme. This is 
how programmers got their name: 
they write the programmes that tell 
computers what to do, and how to 
do it. 

The job demands two clear-cut 
qualifications: an analytical, orderly 
mind, and a regard for detail that 
borders on the obsessive. 

“One of the first questions we 
ask applicants is, ‘Do you play chess 
or solve crossword puzzles.?’ ” says 
Mrs. Jan Vincent, assistant to the 
director of the University of London 
Computer Unit. “The cunning of 
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the crossword addict is invaluable to 
a programmer.” 

Talking to these amazing ma¬ 
chines is a thrilling experience for 
today’s young programmers. It 
promises new horizons, far beyond 
those now in sight. The men and 
women of this new profession study 
programming masterpieces as avidly 
as students of chess play over the 
classic games of Lasker or Alekhine. 
They even read programmes aloud 
to each other. 

“There is none of the usual chat¬ 
ter about clothes and boy friends in 
our odlce,” says a girl programmer. 
“We discuss programmes and 
mathematical puzzles endlessly, 
even during the lunch hour. I often 
take problems home and work on 
them in the evening—not because I 
have to, but just because 1 find them 
so fascinating.” 

Dr. R. A. Buckingham, director 
of the University of London Com¬ 
puter Unit, estimated recently that 
Britain will need about 9,000 pro¬ 
grammers within the next seven 
years. “For the foreseeable future,” 
says a Ferranti executive, “no able 
programmer need ever be out of a 
job.” A graduate straight from uni¬ 
versity gets at least £joo (Rs. 9,000) 
a year during training; as an estab¬ 
lished programmer he or she will 
earn up to ^2,000 (Rs. 27,000) a year 
—and there are much higher re¬ 
wards for executives or people with 
special skills. 

Do all programmers have degrees 
in mathematics or physics.? Not at 


all; for one thing, a programmer 
doesn’t have to understand the elec¬ 
tronics of a computer any fhore than 
we must know all about engines in 
order to drive a car. 

“A degree isn’t important in it¬ 
self,” explains Norman Freund, 
chief programmer at the London 
Data Centre of International Busi¬ 
ness Machines. “It merely proves 
that by getting it the applicant has 
the ability to apply himself and stick 
to a project. In fact, a brilliant hon¬ 
ours man with a yery high IQ would 
not necessarily make a good pro¬ 
grammer; his mind might work so 
fast and on such a high level that 
he’d possibly tend to skip the inter¬ 
mediate steps essential in writing a 
programme. He might forget that 
the computer is brainless.” 

Some programmers were formerly 
engineers who helped to design or 
build computers and became faiscin- 
ated by the intricate task of writing 
the instructions to make them work. 

Not long ago, an American steam¬ 
ship company which was about* to 
“computerize” its book-keeping 
gave standard programming-apti¬ 
tude tests to all interested employ¬ 
ees, many of whom were university 
graduates. The highest mark was 
scored by a brawny longshoreman 
with a secondary school education. 
He became one of the company’s 
top programmers at a comfortable 
salary. But even IQ and aptitude 
tests are fallible. When the tests 
were tried out informally on a 
group of programmers at Britain’s 
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National Physical Laboratory, two 
of the best men did consistently 
badly at them. 

Degrees most commonly held by 
programmers arc in mathematics 
and engineering, but there is no set 
pattern; some hold degrees in phy¬ 
sics, languages, or classics. Many 
university research students arc 
learning how to programme; most 
universities and many technical col¬ 
leges offer courses. After a week’s 
instruction trainees can write simple 
programmes, though most courses 
take up to six months. 

“Programming is essentially a 
self-taught technique, like playing 
a musical instrument,” says Dr. 
Hugh ApSimon of IBM. 


Mrs. Janet Hickman, at 30 one 
of the oldest programmers at Fer¬ 
ranti’s London Computef Centre, 
graduated in mathematics at Lon¬ 
don University and then worked on 
aerodynamics. Four years ago she 
took a programming-trainee course 
at Ferranti. “The work enthralled 
me from the start,” she says. Today 
she writes programmes for prob¬ 
lems ranging from the analysis of 
a brewer’s sales to vapour liquid 
equilibrium in oil wells. 

Arc programming opportunities 
as bright for women as for men? 
“Absolutely,” says a senior girl pro¬ 
grammer. “The knack for detail, 
the ability to work piecemeal on a 
problem while keeping the over-all 





goal in mind—most girls who want over table . . . Poise right harid 
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can get ahead as fast as men.” hand to plate .. . Open right thumb 

Furthermore, young married and forefinger . . . Close them on 
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How do programmers talk to But computers I{now nothing. In- 
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detailed step: “Extend right hand with the movements he wanted 
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them to activate. Then he would 
translate both vocabulary and in¬ 
structions into a code language of 
letters, symbols and numbers. Per¬ 
haps verbs might be expressed by 
initial letters; “Extena” by E, 
“Poise” by P, “Lower” by L, 
“Open” by O, and so on. Nouns 
might be coded as numbers; let’s 
say I would mean ‘‘right hand,” 
2 would mean “right thumb,” 3 
“right forefinger”—and 8 could 
mean “table,” 9 “bread plate.” The 
symbol / could mean “over,” the 
symbol ; could mean “lo,” and + 
could mean “and.” The pass-the- 
bread programme might then begin 
to look like this: 

Instruction No. 1 Ei/8 

Instruction No. 2 Pt/9 

Instruction No. 3 Li: 9 

Instruction No. 4 O2 -I- 3 

In a complicated programme, 
these steps can number tens ot 
thousands, and the work of prepar¬ 
ing it may take a year or more. 
When finished, the programmer 
would ijivc his instructions to a 
card-[)unch operator who would 
produce them in card form. Next 
they would be transferred to mag¬ 
netic tape, then relayed into the 
processing innards of the computer. 

For purposes of illustration, we 
gave this computer robot attributes 
—arms, hands, fingers. Its “output” 
was a series of movements. The 
output of most commercial and 
scientific computers in use today, 
however, is an endless stream of re¬ 
ports, printed at blinding speed in 


numbers, or letters, or both, on a 
continuous strip of pages. The pro¬ 
grammer must then tran^ate these 
numbers and letters into under¬ 
standable terms—which may enable 
a shoe manufacturer to decide how 
many pairs of a certain type of shoe 
he can expect to sell under current 
market conditions, or help a weather 
forecaster to predict the next 24 
hours’ course of a hurricane. 

Many programmers have a pas¬ 
sion for puzzles and mathematical 
games, or play chess or bridge. For 
relaxation a high percentage of 
them depend on classical mu.sic or 
jazz. John Lillcy, an International 
Computers and Tabulators pro¬ 
grammer who is also a chartered 
accountant, studies the .scripts of the 
Old Testament in the original 
Hebrew; by noting the frequency 
at which phrases recur he hopes to 
understand more fully the implica¬ 
tions of the language. 

One girl programmer is an auth¬ 
ority on medieval and renaissance 
musical instruments, and is con¬ 
structing a clavichord in her spare 
time, she works in an extremely 
specialized branch of computer 
science called “character-recognition 
logic”—the development of a ma¬ 
chine system that will enable a 
computer to accept hand-printed 
instructions. 

“It’s work for the future,” she 
says. “What we’re doing will some 
day free people from monotonous, 
.soul-deadening drudgery. What 
more could you ask of a job.?” 
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Lady Churchill, whose eyes have 
been giving her trouble recently, was 
asked by a friend why she didn’t wear 
glasses. 

“I wear them as often as I dare,” 
76-year-old Lady Churchill answered. 
“But Winston says they make me look 

old.” —Sunday Telegraph, London 

A GIRL was making a nuisance of her¬ 
self questioning Robert Peary, the 
American explorer, about all sorts of 
Polar matters. Finally she asked, “But 
how does anyone know when he has 
reached the North Pole?” 

“Oh,” said Peary, “nothing easier. 
One step beyond the Pole, you see, and 
the north wind becomes a south one.” 

—Contributed by Harold Heifer 

John L. Sullivan, the old-time heavy¬ 
weight champion, was famed for go¬ 
ing into saloons and, after a few 
drinks, announcing he could “lick any 
man in the house.” Once, however, 
Sullivan visited a saloon in a particu¬ 
larly happy frame of mind. He was 
tossing off drinks when a meek little 
man began annoyrng him, pushing 
him and challenging him to fight. 


“Listen, you,” the burly champion fi¬ 
nally growled. “If you hit me—and I 
find out about it . . .” —Murray Robinson 

At an autographing session Khrush¬ 
chev tossed aside a Russian pen which 
wouldn’t write and whipped out 
another. 

“This one writes,” he explained 
with friendly conde.scension. “It is 
American. You have to recognize 
when a thing is well made.” —Life 

Mauricl Chevalier was visiting com¬ 
edian Phil Silvers backstage. One look 
at the pretty showgirls and Chevalier 
said with a sigh, “Ah, if only I were 
20 years older.” 

“Don’t you mean if you were 20 
y'^ars younger?” corrected Silvers. 

“No,” replied the 73'ycar-old Che¬ 
valier, “not younger. If I were 20 years 
older, then these girls would not both¬ 
er me the way they do.” 

-lycoiiard Lyons 

A GUKsa' at a party given by Jean Sibe¬ 
lius, the Finnish composer, observed 
that most of those present were busi¬ 
nessmen. “Why businessmen?” he 
asked. “What do you talk about with 
them?” 

“About music, of course,” said Sibe¬ 
lius. “I can’t talk about music with 
musicians. All they talk about is 
money.” —E E. Edgar 

General Curtis LeMav, U.S. Air 
Force Chief of Staff, abhors socializ¬ 
ing and small talk. When a group of 
colonels invited him to dinner, he re¬ 
plied, “A man should have dinner 
with his friends, and the command- 
ing general has no friends.” —N.Y.T. 
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Agonies 
of the 
“Awkward 
Age” 

In the. ferment of puberty 
an entirely new person is being 
born. It is one of life's amazing 
processes-—and a trying 
experience for all 

). D. Ratcliff 

W ITHIN the human body, 
chemical magic wands 
constantly perform wonders that 
rival the magic of fairy-tales. Oin- 
sidcr the transformation that takes 
place at puberty, when a happy-go- 
lucky little boy is turned into a 
troubled, rebellious semi-adult—a 
stranger both to himself and to his 
parents. Consider the magic that 
re-sculptures a reedy, angular little 


tomboy into a curvaceous, reserved 
young woman. 

The hurdle separating childhood 
from adulthood is perhaps the great¬ 
est barrier human beings are called 
on to surmount. In elTcct, in the 
chemical ferment of puberty an en¬ 
tirely new human being is born, 
and the process is a time of trial for 
all families. In warm climates this 
disturbing chain of events gets 
under wav in girls at aboct the age 
of II. In colder climates tlie con¬ 
version may not take place until i6. 
It usually strikes boys two years later 
than girls. 

J’heic is, of course, a grand de¬ 
sign in this transformation: the 
child-b<Kl\ is being prepared for its 
ultimate task of reproduction, to 
ensure continuance of the race. 
.Scarcely an organ or tissue is un¬ 
touched by the dramatic events 
taking place in the body. 

Meart and lungs may begin grow¬ 
ing at rates even treble those of pre¬ 
puberty years. The thyroid in the 
neck begins enlarging to adult pro¬ 
portions, and the mysterious thymus 
in the chest begins shrinking—in 
time it will virtually disappear. 
Muscles harden, and fat is deposited 
in new patterns. During childhood, 
bone ends are capped with soft carti¬ 
lage; it is here that growth takes 
place. But during and shortly after 
puberty, calcium begins to infiltrate 
the cartilage. Bone ends harden, and 
growth slows and filially stops. Even 
the texture of the skin changes. Fat 
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glands become more active, oil 
secretions increase and pores en¬ 
large. When bacteria thus gain en¬ 
trance to the skin, the result may 
be acne, that curse of puberty. 

Puberty is set into motion by the 
pea-si'/ed pituitary gland on the 
underside of the brain. What 
prompts it to move into action 
remains a mystery. liut results are 
instantly apparent when it begins 
producing tiny amounts of gonado¬ 
tropic hormone—which stimulates 
ovaries in girls and testes in boys. 
During childhood these glands have 
remained quiescent. Put under the 
pituitary stimulus they begin pro¬ 
ducing hormones of their own. 

In the adolescent girl newly-acti¬ 
vated ovaries produce oeslnjgen in 
fantastically small amoiint.s—a daily 
output equal to i/toooth of a grain 
of sugar! But that is enough of this 
potent stuff to propel the girl-child 
into womanhood. vShc begins shoot¬ 
ing up at a rate of three or more 
inches a year, leaving laggard boys 
behind—a fact that further contri¬ 
butes to the antipathy between the 
sexes at this age. (Propelling a girl 
half a head taller round a dance 
floor represents exquisite torture for 
both partners.) 

Pelvic bones begin to grow, 
widening hips and providing a bony 
cradle for babics-to-be. Breast tissue 
proliferates—slowly at first, but ever 
faster under the hormone influence. 
Tissue in the birth canal thickens 
and toughens to be ready for child¬ 
birth. The womb, too, enlarges 


from the plum size of childhood to 
the pear size of adulthood. 

It takes perhaps two years to 
transform the female body in prep¬ 
aration for potential motherhood. 
Now stirring events begin in the 
ovaries themselves. These glands 
contain at birth the lifetime supply 
of undeveloped egg cells, estimated 
at 420,000—an astonishing number, 
since only 400 to 500 will be ex¬ 
pelled during a woman’s fruitful 
years. 

In .some mysterious fashion one of 
the two ovaries selects a single egg 
cell for development. When fully 
developed, the tiny cell approaches 
the surface of the ovary—contained 
in a marble-sized bli.ster. The mem¬ 
branes of the blister stretch and 
finally rupture. The liberated egg 
starts its journey to the womb. 

In the week or so preceding the 
iclcase of the egg, the womb itself 
gets hormonal attention. Its walls 
thicken and a new network of 
blood vessels appears to pri^vide 
nouri.shment for a possible baby-to- 
be. 

Unneeded unless pregnancy oc¬ 
curs, this new tissue breaks down, 
and the young girl has her first 
menstrual period. The grand dc 
sign has been completed. She has 
reached adulthood and is ready for 
child-bearing. 

When the boy’s turn comes for 
pubertal development, no less mo¬ 
mentous events take place in his 
body. Under the urging of pitui¬ 
tary hormone, the testicular tissue 
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AGONIES OF THE 

begins proliferating and maturing. 
When fully developed it will serve 
a dual purpose: production of the 
male hormone, testosterone, which 
is emptied into the blood stream, 
and production of the sperm cells 
necessary to fertilize the egg. 

The effects of the hormone arc in¬ 
stantly visible. The hair patterns of 
the body change, and a beard begins 
to sprout. Body growth often goes 
at a dizzy rate -perhaps six inches 
in a year, plus two stone of added 
weight. The boy shoots past the 
lowering girl, to the relief of both. 
Hands and feet grow at an inordi¬ 
nate rate—to produce an awkward, 
coltish effect. 

Pitch of voice is determined bv 

j 

the mass, length and elasticity of 
vocal cords. In women they remain 
relatively short; hence women have 
higher voices. But at puberty the 
cords begin to elongate in boys. Un¬ 
til they arc brought under muscular 
control, speaking is an embarrassing 
and uncertain thing, with a 
rumbling bass emerging at one 
moment, and a falsetto squeak the 
next. 

Male hormone also starts the de¬ 
velopment of the prostate, which 
helps to provide the fluid that pro¬ 
pels and nourishes sperm cells. This 
gland grows from the size of a bean 
to about that of a horse-chestnut. 
The boy is now able, physically, to 
father children. 

If the physical changes of this 
period have been enormous, the 
emotional changes have been no less 


'•AWKWARD AGE'' T43 

so. This is a time of profound 
readjustment. Emotionally, two 
people arc living within the same 
body and each is lighting for 
supremacy. One wants to retain the 
privileges of childho<xJ; the other 
tries to exercise all the [irerogalives 
of adulthood without having under¬ 
standing or responsibility. 

llie once friendly, tractable boy 
becomes tlie arrogant shriw-off. He 
challenges all authority. Teachers 
become unfair tyrants to be treated 
with disdain. Parents, once adored, 
become barely tolerable dunces, 
(jiven the equipment of the adult 
world to work with, yet having only 
the reactions of childhood to guide 
him, the voung.stcr does countless 
foolish things. He is often a menace 
in a car. Me dives into rivers from 
perilous heights, lie experiments 
wath sex. 

The pattern is standardized, yet 
each generation is surprised at see¬ 
ing it repeated. The father who 
gobbled live goldfish 30 years ago is 
baffled by a son who finds motor¬ 
bikes more enticing than algebra; 
the mother who did the Charleston 
in above-the-knee skirts has difli- 
culty in understanding a daughter 
sent into ecstasies by the Twist. 

The quite normal revolt that 
occurs as the child moves into the 
adult world takes odd turns. Know¬ 
ing that parents insist on personal 
cleanliness, the boy prides himself 
on being dirty. He is ob.sessed with 
self and will spend hours gazing 
into the mirror, examining each 



s^iittinor blemish. He may express his 
rebellion in bizarre haircuts. 

So great becomes the ferment in 
his mind that he pays little attention 
to what he sees or hears. Parents 
and teachers complain that boys 
are fuzzy-minded, inattentive and 
lazy. This is only partly true. It is 
well known that worry produces 
fatigue. The pubescent boy worries 
.most of the time and is tired most 
of the time—not lazy. Under the 
stress of his internal physical and 
emotional activity, he does become 
fuzzy-minded. 

Girls face problems equally great 
as they bid good-bye to childhood 
and grope their way into an alien 
world. Often they are self-conscious 
about their new bodies. They may 
attempt to hide breasts under tight 
straps. They become secretive, with¬ 
drawn into a strange world of their 
own creation. Parents, once trusted, 
become unsympathetic taskmasters. 
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' Any crifidsrii is likely tobi'ing a re* 
action of rage or tears or sullen hurt. 
As with boys, there is conSplete pre¬ 
occupation with self—the slightest 
physical imperfection becomes a 
major tragedy. 

Loyalties shift. Boys of the same 
age, because they are less mature, 
become repulsive to her. Older boys 
arc far more desirable. But the child- 
woman usually decides that it is 
safer to adore them from a distance. 
Hero worship is another phenome¬ 
non. When mobs of squealing girls 
besiege the latest pelvis-wriggling 
singer, they are following normal 
behaviour patterns. 

If this is a trying period for new 
adults in the making, it is equally 
trying for parents, teachers and 
others. About the best we can do is 
to face the situation with patience 
and understanding. There is always 
the comforting thought that it will 
soon be over. 


Fasten Tour Seat Belt 

ct-Zn American senator, in a recent address, illustrated a vision of the 
airliner of 1975 telling the story of the pilot of a supersonic transpoi^ 
plane who addresses the passengers who have just come on board: 

“Welcome aboard Flight No. 2 to the eastern hemisphere. We will 
be cruising at 50,000 feet at a speed of 1,200 miles per hour. Dinner will 
be served in the forward dining-room 15 minutes after wc are airborne. 
Afterwards there will be a film show in the rear lounge, dancing on the 
upper observatory deck and swimming on the lower deck. The locker 
rooms are located in the forward part of the lower deck for those who 
desire to swim. For passengers who prefer bowling, the lanes are located 
in the right wing, and the badminton courts will be found in the left 
wing. Now we will ask you to fasten your seat belts. Wc arc sure you 
will have a pleasant flight—if we can just get this clumsy great son of a 
gun off the ground.” — ^a. s. m. m., 
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of ships from aircraft carriers to 
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London’s square-mile headquarters 
of lirilish business, has been the 
most powerful, most prestige-laden 
financial institution on earth. As the 
icily-proud grandmother of all cen¬ 
tral banks, the Old Ladv of Thread- 
needle Street has also been the most 
secretive. But recently the Old 
Lady’s guardians allowed me a few 
glimpses into one day of her work¬ 
aday life. 

It was 5.30 on a Wednesday after¬ 
noon. In a snug leathcr-and-pol- 
ished-wood suite on the mezzanine 
floor of the seven-storey building, I 
was introduced to the officer in 
charge for the night. (Fourteen 
Bank officers draw night duty once 
every two weeks, which means that 
they eat and sleep in the Bank that 
night.) 

From Threadneedlc Street below 
came the rhythmic clomp of march¬ 
ing men. The (lUard had arrived. 
Ever since the Gordon riots of 1780, 
when two unsuccessful mob attacks 
were made on the Bank, the Old 
Lady has been protected by a pic- 
quet of 12 Guardsmen, led by an 
officer, a sergeant, two corporals and 
a piper or drummer. 

The red-coated, bearskin-topped 
Guards filed in through the great 
18-foot-high bronze doors. To keep 
their hob-nailed boots from ruining 
the fine floor mosaics, a red twill 
carpet had been laid out in the halls 
where the Guards march on duty all 
night. Vast tamper-proof vaults, in¬ 
genious electronic devices and a 
corps of civilian watchmen are the 


Bank’s real night protection for its 
millions in gold and currency, but 
the Old Lady relinquishes tradition 
reluctantly. ' 

At 7 p.m. the night-duty officer 
and his two aides sat down to dinner 
served in a handsomely furnished 
private dining-room. After dinner 
they decoded cables that came in 
from all over the world. A few of 
the messages were urgent enough to 
be phoned to the appropriate Bank 
official at home. 

In 1931, Montagu Norman, the 
reticent, intuitive and mysterious 
(jovernor of the Bank, was on an 
Atlantic liner when Britain’s vanish- 
ing gold reserves made it necessary 
to go of? the gold standard. 

It was unthinkable to do so with¬ 
out telling the Governor, but Nor¬ 
man had left London without 
making code arrangements. They 
couldn’t give him advance warning 
of the earth-shaking news in a clear 
message, so the Deputy Governor 
worked out this veiled cable: sorry 

TO GO OFF BEFORE YOU ARRIVED. But 

Norman’s intuition failed him for 
once, and he simply took it to mean 
that his Deputy was going off on a 
trip. 

Since then, every senior Bank 
officer has been assigned a special 
code when going abroad. 

Before he retired at 11 p.m. the 
duty officer toured the building to 
see that every guard was at his post 
and that all the outside doors were 
locked. No one really expects an 
assault on the Bank’s main gold 
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vaults, 45 feet below street level. 
Still, there was a time when it could 
have happened. 

The story goes that in May 1836, 
Bank directors received an anony¬ 
mous letter from a man who said 
he could get into the bullion vaults 
at will. He told them to be in the 
vaults late one night in May and he 
would show how it was done. Sev- 
cral directors gathered there on the 
appointed night. Suddenly a few 
floor boards moved, and the myste¬ 
rious correspondent ap[x*ared from 
below. He was a labourer wh(j, 
while helping to repair old sewers, 
had discovered a drain that led up 
to the floor of the vault. For his 
honesty the Bank is suppised to 
have given him a reward of ;^8oo 
(Rs. IT,000). 

Although no one ever robbed the 
Bank that way, there were swindles 
and embezzlements at the turn of 
the eighteenth century. I'he records 
of these crimes are kept in special 
vaults. The secret documents in¬ 
clude the only full account of 
another crime: the Old Lady’s one 
known venture into counterfeiting. 

According to the tantalizingly 
vague details provided by H. (». de 
Fraine, principal of the Bank’s 
Printing Department for 20 years, 
the Bank undertook the counter¬ 
feiting of German “documents” 
during the First World War at the 
request of Captain Reginald Hall, 
Britain’s Director of Naval Intelli¬ 
gence. None of the Bank directors 
were told and the sp&cial section of 


the Bank’s note-printing department 
was sealed off so that even the night 
watch could not get in. The forged 
“documents”—almost certainly Im¬ 
perial German bank-notes—were 
delivered secretly on Sunday morn¬ 
ings to (Captain Hall. How the notes 
were used or distributed is not 
known. 7 ’hc four men who knew 
of the counterfeiting arc now dead. 

The Bank of England first opened 
its doors on August 1, 1694, with a 
staff of 17 ch'rks and two doorkeep¬ 
ers. It owed Its existence to the fact 
that King William III needed funds 
to continue the war with FTance. In 
return for giving the Bank’s share¬ 
holders a charter and the right to 
issue bank-notes, the King received 
a desperately needed /i,200,000 
(Rs. [-6 crores) to carry on his war. 

Powerful goldsmiths, who were 
also moneylenders, and rival groups 
jealous of the Bank’s privileges, 
engineered dangerous runs on the 
Bank. In 1780 the Old Lady held 
out against riots and mob attacks. In 
1793, France’s declaration of war 
on England brought about an acute 
financial crisis and a serious run on 
the Bank. Buf the Old Lady with¬ 
stood all assaults. In the nineteenth 
century the Bank grew and pros¬ 
pered, helped by the rapid growth of 
industry. The Old Lady became one 
of the main sources of finance for 
the l{asr India Oimpany, the great 
network of Britain’s railways and 
the Suez Canal. 

In the early 1900’s Bank of Eng¬ 
land notes were the strongest, most 
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desired currency in the world. Even 
during the depression of the ’30’s, 
when hundreds of banks failed, the 
Hank of England stocxl firm.In 1946 
the Labour (jovernment national¬ 
ized the privately-owned Hank, buy¬ 
ing out its 17,000 shareholders for 
£‘^ 8 , 202,000 (Rs. 77-6 crores). Under 
the Hank of Engl.ind Act, 1946, the 
Hank retained its old power of 
issuing Hritish currency, managing 
the national debt, controlling credit 
and exchange. Today iis [)rimary 
purpose is still to advise Hritain’s 
Treasury and the (diancellor of the 
Exchecjuer on domestic and loreign 
monetary policies. 

Commercial banks keep their re¬ 
serves with the Old Lady. 7 ’he Hank 
also has several hundred private ac¬ 
counts, mainly venerable firms that 
have been clients for more than a 
century, and cm[)loyees—who arc 

asked not to write too many of the 

/ 

chaste white chccjties for small 
sums. But to the man in the street 
the Hank is primarily the source of 
bank-notes. 

Britannia, the Latin name for Bri¬ 
tain, is personified as a proud, 
seated, Junoesc]ue woman—the 
“Old Lady” herself. In one guise or 
another she has ap[)earcd on all 
Bank of England notes since 1694. 
Appropriately, the closest students 
of Britannia are the women of the 
Bank’s Issue Department (half of 
the Bank’s 4,500 employees are 
women) who daily examine hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of used bank¬ 
notes, looking for counterfeits. 


Thumbing through large stacks, 
they can spot a bad one instantly. It 
was one of these women vvho first 
noticed that a ^5 note had slightly 
larger black dots round Britannia. 
It was the first of the Nazis many 
fine counterfeits, which finally 
forced the British (jovernment to 
tecall all ^^5 notes. 

For spotting a bogus note the ex¬ 
aminer gets an afternoon o(T. How 
many such free afternoons have 
been awarded is secret information, 
for the Bank of England never dis¬ 
cusses forireries. Nor does it allow 
casual visitors at the Bank’s modern 
printing works on the outskirts of 
London. 

After the long Wednesday night 
of mv visit, the somnolent Old Lady 
began to come to life again at 7 a.m. 
The (luards left; a regiment of 
cleaners arrived. At 8 a.m. the 
Hank’s silk-hatted messengers re¬ 
ported. At nine the clerical staff 
came in, and within an hour the 
Bank’s top 300 officials were at their 
desks. At ten, the resplendent gate¬ 
keepers with their three-cornered 
hats and long cnm.son cloaks em¬ 
broidered with gold braid were at 
the Hank’s entrances. 

At ii.^o every Thursday morning 
the r6 Bank directors meet in the 
Oiurt Room with the Governor, 
Lord Oomer, and the Deputy 
(iovernor. These meetings arc pri¬ 
marily for the directors to approve 
the Bank Rate. When it changes the 
rate, the Bank hopes to influence 
the movement of funds to or from 
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Britain, to control the supply of 
money and to influence industrial- 
' ists and businessmen in their spend¬ 
ing policies. By lowering the rate 
the Bank, in effect, makes money 
available at lower rates for ordinary 
banks to lend. 7 ’his Thursday the 
Governor proposed that there be no 
change in the Bank Rate. The dir¬ 
ectors indicated approval by a show 
of hands. 

Meanwhile, in another part of the 
building, the Bullion Ollice was pre¬ 
paring for its own climax: the re¬ 
ception of a gold shipment from 
South Africa, bnjught in by a Union 
Castle liner. The gold, {xicked in 
sawdust, comes in stout wooden 
boxes. Each box contains two gold 
bars which weigh 56 pounds and are 
worth about 10,000 (Rs. r-^ lakhs). 
There are strong metal straps round 
the boxes, but clever thieves once 
found ways of opening the boxes in 
transit without disturbing the sealed 


straps. After the wooden boxes are 
opened at the Bullion Office, the 
bars are weighed on scales sensitive 
enough to detect the difference be¬ 
tween a cancelled and an uncan¬ 
celled stamp. For good measure, the 
Bank places beside the counter¬ 
weight a bent pin weighing two 
grains. 

In the main vaults far below are 
many million pounds’ worth of gold 
bars held for the Bank and other 
central banks all over the world. 
London still transacts more than 75 
per cent of the world’s free gold 
trading. 

Now it was nearly 5 p.m. and the 
duly officer for Thursd.iy night was 
getting ready. Every night-duty 
officer takes his responsibility sober¬ 
ly and with pride. He knows that 
during the still hours in the desert¬ 
ed City he will be in charge of the 
oldest, hardiest and most distin¬ 
guished bank in the world. 


Home Truths 

If it weren’t for modern home appliances you’d never have time to 
keep them repaired. — F- J 

Doing a woman’s work is like walking down a railway track: the end 
seems in sight but never is. —Marcelene Cox 

One of the first things a boy learns with a chemistry set is that he isn’t 
likely ever to get another one. - -Chmuan Observer 

Sometimes the poorest judge of distance is the family man who thinks 
he’ll be able to make both ends meet. —Earl Wiison 

The magician who saws a woman in two isn’t nearly as marvellous as 
the husband who keeps one from flying to pieces. —Nat Curran 

The woman’s work that’s never done is most likely what she asked 
her husband to do. —Franklin Jones 




Before 1 Sleep 

The Last Days of Dr. Tom Dooley 


from the book by JAMES MONAHAN 

Readrr's Digest Senior Editor 





Into his brief life Dr. Tom Dooley packed a staggering amount of worthwhile work and 
achievement. Cardinal Spellman said of him that “in his years he had done what very few 
I had done in the allotted Scriptural lifetime." 

Ai a young doctor tn the U.S. Navy, he was posted to a refugee camp in North Vietnam and 
treated cases of incredible sujfering caused by Communist atrocities. What he saw was a 
revelation to him. At the end of the assignment he resignedfrom the navy, threw up the certainty 
of a fashionable practice, and went to Laos to bring healing and help to poor villagers, many 
of whom would never even see a modern hospital. 

' In Laos he conceived the idea of Medico—Medical International Co-operation—an 
' association of doctors and medical siajf devoted to treating the sick in remote areas where no 
' medical services existed. It depended on voluntary contributions and Dooley worked indefatigabty 
to make it succeed. While he was immersed in this work, he learned that he was the victim of 
^ malignant melanoma, an agonizing, rapidly fatal cancer. 

Dooley set out to beat the clock with a driving urgency that astounded everyone who knew 

* how ill he was. He toured India, Asia, Africa and the United States, lecturing and appealing 
‘ for funds to help in the establishment of more medical units in remote parts, flogging his 
' disintegrating body into ever more strenuous efforts. P'rom two small hospitals and a handful 

* of men, Medico expanded to 15 projects in 12 countries, and Dooley's one terrible regret was 

^ that he still had so much to do and so little time in which to do it. 

1 

' Dr. Dooley has told his own story in three absorbing books. The first. Deliver Us From 
Evil [The Render's Digest, May I9')6), told of his ivork with the refugees. In September 
1958, the Digest published a Supplement based on his hook The Edge of Tomorrow, in 

* which he related how he resigned from the navy and set up his own medical unit in Laos. The 
' Night They Burned the Mountain {The Reader's Digest, Jidy i960) described the 
' foundation of Medico and the discovery of his fatal disease. But the most compelling part 

of his saga concerns the last hectic, pain-racked months of his life. From the stories of people 
who were his friends and helpers in those eroding days, and who are now carrying on for him,^ 
this account has been pieced together. It is a moving record of ideals translated into action in 
the face of daunting odds. 
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ATE ON the evening of August 
24, 1959, the eighth'floor 
corridor of New York’s 
Memorial Centre for Cancer and 
Allied Diseases was strewn with 
cables and blocked by electronic 
equipment and television techni¬ 
cians. Inside Room 910 bright lights 
glared, microphones were open and 
the camera was rolling. Dr. Thomas 


Dtxjley, the cocky and flamboyant 
young jungle doctor who had just 
flown in from Laos to undergo 
major surgery, had agreed to have 
his entire case recorded in a tele¬ 
vision documentary to be called 
Biography of a Cancer. 

“Dr. Dooley,” the interviewer be¬ 
gan, “you seem to be taking this very 
blithely. Do you feel that way.?” 
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Condensed from "Before 1 Sleep: The Last Days of Dr. Tom Dooley," 
C) 1961 by Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, New York , 



BEFORE I SLEEP 


Seated in the hospital bed, skinhy, 
hollow-cheeked Tom Dooley, look¬ 
ing young and rakish in blue pyja¬ 
mas, raised his eyebrows and smiled 
wryly. 

“I’d be stupid if I got too con¬ 
cerned about it, wouldn’t I? You 
know. I’m scared to death of this 
thing becoming maudlin. I don’t 
want any ‘dying doctor’s agony’ 
stuff.” 

“Doctor, you have let us interview 
you on the eve of a serious opera¬ 
tion. Why?” 

“That’s easy,” Dooley said. 
“There’s a tremendous amount of 
ignorance about cancer here—just 
as we have ignorance in my village 
in Laos, where the people believe in 
witchcraft and sorcery. When peo¬ 
ple see this film and know that 
Dooley’s got cancer, maybe they 
will have a little less fear of the 
word. 

“Secondly, I want to talk about 
Medico and how we are trying to 
send doctors and nurses to the 
farthest outposts of the world. I’m 
going to let you photograph me in¬ 
side and outside because perhaps 
that will give me a chance also to 
tell people that Medico needs their 
help . . . For these reasons, you’re 
welcome here tonight.” 

Camera and microphone caught it 
all. Here was one man who needed 
no coaching, no prompting. Tom 
Dooley, said one technician, was ‘‘a 
natural.” 

Next morning, Dooley underwent 
the first of two operations. From a 
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glass-enclosed gallery, television 
cameras equipped with special. 
lenses peered over the surgeon’s 
shoulder and caught every detail. 
Dr. Henry Randall explained the 
operation step by step. 

Less than 6o days earlier, in Laos, 
the original lump of cancer—what; 
Dooley called “the strange black 
thing”—had been removed from 
the 32-year-old doctor’s chest just be¬ 
low the shoulder. Now there were 
some swellings in the lower part of 
his chest. 

“We can’t be certain whether 
those lumps are cancer,” said Dr. 
Randall. “If it has spread down 
there, then the disease will have 
gone beyond the point where it is 
possible to treat it surgically. If there 
is no cancer in this lower area, then 
a major operation will be performed 
higher up, within the next couple of” 
days.” 

Fortunately, there was no sign of 
malignancy in the tissue taken from 
Dooley’s lower chest that day, and 
on August 27 the cameras again fo¬ 
cused on the opera ting-table where 
Dooley lay, draped and anaesthet- . 
ized. This operation called for the 
removal of Dooley’s right breast. 
'Fissue, muscles and glands had to 
be cut away, Dr. Randall explained, 
even up under the armpit, “in order 
to remove the root of any spread.” 

“How long do you expect thi.s,, 
operation will take?” he was asked. 

“Three or four hours,” Dr. Ran¬ 
dall said, “including a secondary 
operation to remove skin from the 
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patient’s lower thigh and graft it 
on to the chest wall.” (Later, this 
provided Tom Dooley with a flip¬ 
pant answer to people who asked 
about his operation: “Where the 
nipple used to be, I am now grow¬ 
ing a knee!”) 

More than three hours passed be¬ 
fore the surgeon looked up from the 
vast but virtually bloodless wound 
on Dooley’s chest and remarked, 
“I’ve felt a great deal of pity for this 
fellow. He has a malignant disease. 
He knows it. And he has been try¬ 
ing to act as though it didn’t bother 
him—an almost impossible feat for 
a doctor.” 

When the operation was com¬ 
pleted, a reporter asked, “What 
would you say about his chances?” 

“His immediate chances are ex¬ 
cellent. But only careful follow-up 
will tell whether his melanoma has 
spread through the blood, and may 
be growing in tiny spots in his lungs 
or liver or other vital organs,” 

Tom Docjley was out of bed on 
September 4, when the cameras 
recorded his final talk with his 
surgeon. 

“Tom, I’ve got some good news 
for you,” the surgeon said. “The pa¬ 
thology report indicates that there is 
no evidence of this disease anywhere 
in the tissues that I removed.” 

“Everything negative? Nodes? 
Muscles? Thigh? Everything?” 

“You sound like a Doubting 
Thomas.” The surgeon handed him 
the report. “I’m not holding any¬ 
thing back from you. I would say 


that there’s no reason why you 
shouldn’t anticipate a better than 
even chance.” ' 

Dooley nodded thoughtfully. 
“Walt Whitman, I think, has said 
that it’s not so important what you 
do with the years of your life, but 
it’s very important how you use each 
hour. That’s how I am going to 
live.” 


The Barnstorming Convalescent 

That’s how he did live, from his 
first moment of convalescence. His 
immediate schedule allowed two 
weeks of rest in Hawaii, then called 
for a whirlwind 60-day lecture tour 
to raise funds for Medico, the inter¬ 
national medical-aid organization 
he had founded with Dr. Peter Co- 
manduras in 1957. By Christmas he 
intended to be back in Laos. The 
doctors groaned in dismay at his 
plans. 

Tom Dooley left hospital quietly 
in the first week of September. 
Teresa Gallagher, one of his most 
devoted voluntary workers, helped 
him to clear out Room 910, then 
piled all the stuff into her car and 
drove him to an hotel. 

“We had three shopping-bags full 
of mail,” Teresa recalls. “Later I 
found that one bag was full of mon¬ 
ey from contributors. Tom had his 
arm in <1 black silk sling. He still 
had a lot of post-operative pain, but 
seemed cheerful and full of hope.” 

Some time earlier, Teresa, a secre¬ 
tary in an insurance company, had 
organized a flourishing “Dooley 
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Aid Club” with her fellow em- 

f )loyees. By using the most shame- 
ess strong-arm methods, Dooley 
now obtained a three-month leave 
of absence for her, and her principal 
chore became the handling of his 
voluminous personal mail. She per¬ 
suaded friends to give him a small, 
battery-powered dictating-machinc, 
then organized a team of girls who 
transcribed his dictation in their 
spare time. 

“That little gadget was a great joy 
during Tom’s last year,” she says. “I 
can’t even guess how many thou¬ 
sands of words he sent us from all 
over the world. He couldn’t have 
got along without it. And the girls 
heard his voice right up to the days 
when he was too ill to talk.” 

As planned, Dooley went to 
Hawaii “for a rest.” He arrived in 
Honolulu on September 2^, spent 
the next two weeks giving talks and 
revising his book The Night They 
Burned the Mountain. It was not 
much of a holiday, but it was the 
nearest to one that he would know 
from that day on. 

On October 10, he began barn¬ 
storming the United States for 
Medico. He at once fell into a piece 
of typical Dooley luck—of the kind 
that he made for himself. 

Dooley had been told in confi¬ 
dence that a big insurance company. 
Mutual of Omaha, was presenting 
him with its 1959 Criss Award. This 
was a high professional honour, and 
carried with it a grant of 10,000 
dollars. The presentation dinner, 


scheduled for November 10, was to 
coincide with the company’s 50th 
anniversary, and in preparation for 
it the company assigned Bob Copen- 
haver of its press department to 
travel with Dooley for a few days. 

Copenhaver’s role was to be that 
of an observer. But when he saw 
how often Dooley was besieged by 
hordes of reporters, photographers 
and autograph-seekers, he felt com¬ 
pelled to take over as press secretary. 
Dooley, amazed to see how smooth¬ 
ly things went, decided that Copen- 
haver was indispensable. 

With characteristic brashness, he 
telephoned the president of Mutual 
of Omaha, and said, “I’ll let you 
keep the grant that goes with the 
Criss Award if you will lend me 
Bob Copenhaver for the rest of this 
lour.” Of course, he got Copenhaver 
—and Medico got the prize money 
as well. 

And so Copenhaver became a 
“coolie for Dooley” during the next 
weeks, as he arranged transport, 
handled luggage, dealt with th<* 
press and tried to keep up with 
Dooley’s gruelling pace. “Tom al¬ 
ways took off at the crack of dawn,” 
Copenhaver says, “and he never 
touched down again until the wee 
hours of the next morning. He had 
a pathological resentment that there 
were only 24 hours in a day.” 

Dooley completed his lecture tour 
in St. Louis on December 2. The 
Junior Chamber of Commerce gave 
a dinner for him that was attended 
by nearly 1,000 people, and raised 
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over 18,000 dollars for the aircraft 
that Dooley had always wanted. He 
had already picked out the plane—a 
twin-engined Piper Apache; and he 
had lined up a pilot, Jerold Euster, 
who would fly the plane to him in 
Laos. 

It was a marvellous climax to the 
exhausting tour. Dooley had cov¬ 
ered 37 cities, had made 49 speeches, 
and raised nearly a million dollars 
for Medico. Bob Copenhaver headed 
home at last, lighter by a good ten 
pounds. 

Dooley left for South-East Asia 
on December 17, with brief stays 
in London, Paris, Rome, Tehran, 
Delhi and Bangkok. From Bangkok 
he wrote to Copenhaver: '^Confi- 
dentially, en route, I sneaked off to 
Lourdes for a few hours . . . Df)n’t 
know h( 3 w much good it will do, 
but one never can tell. Personally, I 
believe that if Someone is going to 
work a miracle for Dooley, it will 
not be dependent on whether or not 
Dooley went to Lourdes.” 

Return to Asia 

Christmas found Dooley back in 
Laos, right on schedule. He bor¬ 
rowed a plane from the Lao Cmvern- 
ment in Vientiane, loaded 400 
pounds of gaily wrapped presents 
aboard and, on Christmas Day, flew 
to his hospital in Muong Sing. He 
had been away since August, and 
the moment the plane touched down 
he was welcomed by Earl Rhine and 
Dwight Davis—the two young men 
who had been running his hospital 
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—^by the mayor of Muong Sing, the 
governor, the chief of police and a 
crowd of villagers. 

There was a big Christmas dinner 
that night for Dooley’s Lao stalTand 
guests. Then Tom handed out the 
presents; sweaters for the girls, 
brightly-coloured shirts for the boys, 
combs and nail-files for the Lao 
students. He aLso had some 160 in¬ 
dividually wrapped gifts for the 
smaller children. Earl and Dwight 
lined them up, and they filed into 
the dining-room. Each gift—game, 
bag of marbles, or box of clay—had 
to be explained to children who had 
never seen such things before. Most 
of Dooley’s explanations ended with 
the admonition, “Don’t eat it!” 

“i.ord h;ne mercy on us,” he said 
later. “We’ll be digging marbles 
and clay out of these kids all next 
week!” 

The political situation in Laos 
was extremely uneasy. When, on 
December 29, DcKiley’s good friend 
Katay Don Sasorith, the vice- 
premier (“the only man who could 
deal with the aimy”), died sudden¬ 
ly of a coronary embolism, the con- 
secjucnces were grave. The next day, 
in fact, Lao troops seized govern¬ 
ment buildings, communication 
centres, airport and jxiwer plant, 
and a new provisional government 
was formed, headed by an army 
general, Phoumi Nosavan. 

Depressed by this turn of events, 
Dooley flew to Bangkok, and spent 
New Year’s Eve alone, dictating 
letters at the Era wan Hotel. “This 




year, strangely enough,” he wrote, 
“I haven’t the slightest desire to 
‘ring in the new.’ ” * 

His brother Malcolm had sent 
him a cutting of the December 
Gallup poll, which named Tom one 
of the ten “World’s Most Admired 
Men,” along with such leaders as 
Churchill, Eisenhower and Pope 
John XXIII. “This frightens me,” 
he wrote to Malcolm. “When will 
people begin to think of Medico, 
and not of Tom Dooley? How 
many people know who started the 
Red Cross, and yet isn’t the Red 
Cross itself all that really matters?” 

“I feel O.K.,” he wrote to Dr. 
Peter Comanduras, director-general 
of Medico, “but I’m not the same 
Dooley I was a year ago. I definitely 
lack the old get-up-and-go. It’s ob¬ 
vious to me now that you must find 
a young doctor to replace me at 
Muong Sing. Medico in Laos must 
be cared for. Medico must remain a 
living, thriving thing for ever and 
ever . . .” 

i 

Hard Taskmaster 

Tom Dooley spent most of Jan¬ 
uary i960 at Muong Sing, working 
in the hospital with Earl, Dwight 
and the Lao nurses. They all noticed 
his impatience and frequently ill- 
tempered sense of urgency. 

“Doc was driving himself too 
hard,” says Earl Rhine. “Dwight 
and I could see that he was pushing 
against time.” 

Earl and Dwight had been in 
Muong Sing since late 1958, and 










their i8-month tour of duty would 
end in March. Their replacements, 
Tom Kirby, 22, and Alan Rommel, 
27, were seeing Muong Sing—and 
Dr. Tom Dooley in action—for the 
first time. They soon learned how 
Dooley had acquired his reputation 
of being a hard taskmaster. 

“He wasn’t a tyrant or a prima 
donna,” says Rommel, a former 
member of the U.S. Army medical 
corps. “But he was a perfectionist 
wherever work was concerned, and 
his Irish temper flared when some¬ 
one did a careless or sloppy job.” 

The people’s faith in Dooley im¬ 
pressed Rommel. “They literally 
worshipped him,” he says. “The 
children never bawled o~ com¬ 
plained when the parents brought 
them to see him.” 

The allegation by some Ameri¬ 
cans that Dooley was practising 
“nineteenth-century medicine” even 
now causes Rommel to bridle. “He 
ranked with the best young general 
practitioners at home, and most of 
his patients were treated as the 
wealthiest of patients would have 
been. You don’t need white-tiled 
operating - rooms, stainless - steel 
equipment or air conditioning to 
treat sick people who live in mud 
huts.” 

Rommel was surprised by the 
daily surgery—up to 100 people in 
the out-patient clinic. “We were al¬ 
ways dog-tired by nightfall,” he 
says. “And even after we had lit the 
paraffin lamps and had dinner, we’d 
take turns answering emergency 
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BEFORE I SLEEP 


night calls. We usually tried to get 
to sleep early. After the first month, 
even the sound of Dooley’s voice 
dictating into that machine all night 
long didn’t bother me.” 

On February 8 Dooley asked 
Jerry Euster, who had now arrived 
with the Piper Apache, to fly him 
to Kratic, Cambodia, to check on 
the Medico hospital he had helped 
to start there in 1958. En route, he 
stopped to visit old friends, Patricia 
McCarthy and her husband, John, 
who were attached to the U.S. Op¬ 
erations Mission in Phnom Penh, 
Cambodia. 

The McC^arthys remember the 
happy days back in 1944 wiien they 
first met Tom Dooley. Pat, John 
and Tom were all 17 years old then. 
“Tom was a university student at 
that time,” Pat recalls. “He was tall 
and slender, with dark wavy hair, 
cool blue eyes and devastating 
lashes. He played the piano marvel¬ 
lously, and could jitterbug like a 
professional. He had a way of flip¬ 
ping his partner over his back— 
something we had seen only in films. 
He had a very sophisticated, world¬ 
ly manner, and often talked of his 
plan to become a ‘society doctor’ and 
specialize in obstetrics. If anyone 
had told us then that Tom D(X)lcy 
would one day devote his life to the 
sick people of Asia, wc would have 
laughed out loud.” 

But here he was, stepping out of 
the Piper Apache, vvhen Pat met 
him at the Phnom Penh airport. 

“We came home for lunch,” Pat 
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says, “and it was then that I realized 
how ill Tom was. His colour was 
good, but he was so thin! When I 
saw that he had to use both hands 
to raise his coffee cup, that really 
tore my heart out.” 

That afternoon Tom flew on to 
Kratie, inspected the Medico hos¬ 
pital and had a long conference with 
its director, Dr. Manny Voulgaro- 
poulos. They flew back to Phnom 
Penh together and spent the night 
with the McC'arthys. 

That evening they heard Manny 
Voulgaropoulos outlijie plans for a 
second Medico hospital in southern 
Cambodia. He also wanted to start 
a paediatrics service for the orphan¬ 
ages in Phnom Penh, and provide 
visiting specialists as teachers for the 
(’ambodian medical school. 

“It was a happy evening,” says 
Pat Mc(>arthy. “lorn was in fine 
spirits, and kept everyone in a gay 
mood. But it was the last time we 
saw him so relaxed.” 

Night Call 

When Paul Hellmuth, a lawyer 
member of the Medico board, ap¬ 
peared on February 20, he found 
that Dooley had become an air com¬ 
muter, operating on the tightest 
possible schedule. His mornings 
were devoted to visits and surgery 
at Muong Sing; in the afternoons 
he hustled Hellmuth aboard the 
Apache and flew across the moun¬ 
tains to Ban Houei Sai, where he 
was now starting a new hospital. 

Ban Houei Sai, on the Mekong 
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River, which separates the northern¬ 
most regions of Laos and Thailand, 
offers a setting of spectacular beauty 
and grandeur—sweeping stream, 
rolling plains, breath-taking back¬ 
drop of high mountains. It is also a 
good base from which to provide 
services for some 50,000 mountain 
people who are even more isolated 
and depressed than those in Muong 
Sing, and the river makes an excel¬ 
lent supply route for hospital needs. 

Alan Rommel and a Lao student, 
Kam Tung, were already settled in 
a small hut on the river-bank, near 
the site of the new clinic; and the 
main hospital and living-quarters of 
the team were under construction 
high on a near-by hill. Meanwhile, 
Dooley and his team took surgery 
each afternoon on the river-bank. 
Then, before dusk enveloped the 
mountains, the little Piper Apache 
would take off from the grass air¬ 
strip and return to Muong Sing, 
sometimes carrying emergency cases 
for operation. 

Nor did this end the day for Tom 
Dooley. One night Hellmuth was 
awakened out of a sound sleep by 
voices in the next room. A son of 
Wong, the old Chinese who sold 
peanuts and Mekong whisky near 
the village bazaar, had come in seek¬ 
ing help for his father. Dooley had 
been treating old Wong, who had a 
hopelessly advanced case of tuber¬ 
culosis, and Hellmuth gathered that 
the old man was now suffering a 
bad haemorrhage. “Doctor, I can 
handle this,” Hellmuth heard Earl 


Rhine say. “There’s no need for you 
to go at this hour.” 

“Of course I’m going!” Dooley 
snapped. “What are you trying to 
do—put me on the shelf.?” 

Presently both Earl and Tom left 
with Wong’s son. Hellmuth looked 
at his watch. It was 3 a.m. 

He had met old Wong himself a 
few days before, when he had 
walked through the village with 
Dooley. The incident had been 
sharply revealing. The old man was 
squatting beside his little stand. He 
rose, greeted Tom with deference, 
then poured out some of his Me¬ 
kong whisky into a common cup 
and offered it to them. 

“It will tear your guts out,” Doo¬ 
ley assured Hellmuth. “Try it.” 

Paul was horrified. “This cup is 
probably alive with germs,” he said 
to Tom. “And the old man himself 
hasTB!” 

“Drink it, you damn fool!” Tom 
growled. “You can’t insult this 
man’s kindliness.” ^ 

Hellmuth took one swallow, then 
accepted some of Wong’s peanuts to 
kill the vile taste. As they walked 
on, Tom said, “You must remember 
that these poor people have their 
own brand of pride and dignity. I 
wouldn’t do anything in the world 
to offend them.” 

Hellmuth was still awake when 
Earl and Tom returned from treat¬ 
ing Wong. Earl was exhausted, but 
Dooley seemed fresh and untired. 
He went to his dictating-machine 
and took up where he had left off. 
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“As I lay there in the next room, 
tinable to sleep,” Hellmuth says, “I 
came to a firm conclusion. No one 
could ever make me doubt Tom 
Dooley’s complete devotion to peo¬ 
ple, or his sincerity as a doctor and 
as a man.” 

A Farewell Surprise 

Late in March, a few days before 
Earl and Dwight were to leave for 
home, Dooley said to Dwight, “Tell 
Jerry Euster to pick up your best 
suit and also Earl’s in Vientiane. 
Have them pressed first. You’ll also 
need white shirts, tics, handker¬ 
chiefs—everything. See to it that 
Jerry gets it all here before theigth.” 

Dwight says, “This was all very 
mysterious. We kept our civilian 
clothes in Vientiane, because we had 
no need for them in Muong Sing.” 

When Dwight pressed Dcx)ley 
for an explanation, all he got was a 
broad grin and the cryptic remark: 
“Well, the king’s coming to Muong 
Sing on March 30, and we have to 
put on a good show.” 

For the next week there was great 
activity in the village. Streets were 
cleaned, houses decorated. The old 
French’ fortress (now the Royal Lao 
garrison) opposite the Medico hos¬ 
pital was draped with the national 
colours. “On the morning of March 
30,” Earl Rhine reports, “we 
bathed, shaved and dressed up in 
our city clothes. Doc lined us up 
and gave us a regular military in¬ 
spection.” 

When they arrived at the airstrip. 


the place was jammed and every¬ 
thing looked festive. A Royal Lao 
air force plane landed, arid King 
Savang Vathana stepped out with 
his entourage. He walked the three 
miles from the airport to the old 
fortress. The village streets were 
lined with people; some carried 
flowers and little bouquets, which 
they tossed at the king. 

Dooley and his staff followed the 
royal party into the fortress, where 
the troops were lined up for inspec¬ 
tion. Tom led the boys to the place 
of honour beside the governor. 
Then came the big surprise: Dwight 
Davis and Earl Rhine were to be 
decorated by the king. “We were 
flabbergasted,” Earl says. “We had 
no idea how we were supposed to 
act. Doc hadn’t told us a thing.” 

Fortunately, the governor of the 
province was to be decorated too. 
The lx)ys watched carefully, and de¬ 
cided to do whatever he did. When 
the king approached, the governor 
knelt and made the usual Lao 
sathoo —hands before face witft 
finger-tips touching, head slightly 
bowed—while the king pinned the 
medal on him. 

Dwight was next in line; but, as 
he started to kneel, the king placed 
both hands on his shoulders and 
said, “Stand up, lad. There is no 
need for you to kneel.” 

I’hus, Dwight and Earl received 
the Order of the Million Elephants 
and the White Parasol, the decora¬ 
tion that Tom Dooley had received 
from the king a year earlier. 
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“King Savang Vathana speaks 
perfect English,” Dwight recalls. 
“He told us that the people of Laos 
would be indebted to us. ‘We 
shall never forget you.’ Earl and I 
couldn’t think of a thing to say.” 

“Mother of a Thousand Children” 

In April, Dooley completed plans 
for a Medico hospital in South Viet¬ 
nam. On his way there he stopped 
at South Vietnam’s capital city, Sai¬ 
gon, where many of the 600,000 
refugees he had helped to save from 
the Communists in 1954-55 had 
found a haven. Thus he was always 
assured of finding many warm 
friends in Saigon; but his favourite 
was Madame Vu Thi Ngai, director 


May 

of the An Lac. Orphanage, and 
“Mother of a Thousand Children.” 
^ When he rapped on the gates of 
the An Lac Orphanage, a neatly 
walled cluster of steel huts near the 
presidential palace, the attendant 
gave a cry of recognition. Children 
swarmed from the huts, engulfing 
the frail, tired figure, and Dooley at 
once seemed to shed his troubles and 
fears. With children clutching his 
coat-tails and clinging to his legs, he 
made his way to a lighted doorway, 
where he bowed his head in the 
traditional Asian greeting to 
Madame Ngai, a beautifully propor¬ 
tioned woman with jet black hair 
and radiant dark eyes. 

Madame Ngai led him into her 
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hut, drew him into the light, and 
shook her head sadly. “Tom, mon 
cher, you are much too thin. And 
you are very tired.” As she offered 
him a drink, Madame Ngai’s mind 
was crowded with memories. 

In 1946 she had been a wealthy 
woman in Thanh Hoa when the 
Communist Viet Minh invaded the 
town and killed her husband. She 
escaped and fled southwards. Along 
the way she gathered up abandoned 
babies and stray children. When 
she arrived in Haiphong, she had 
acquired nearly a thousand orphans. 
She sold all her possessions and 
started the first An Lac Orphanage. 

When the Communists threaten- 
ed Haiphong in 1954, Tom Dooley 


m 

became Madame Ngai’s devoted 
friend and protector. “He stood by 
us until the very end, when he put 
us aboard a ship for Saigon,” she 
recalls. “Then he communicated 
with the American Wives’ Club in 
Saigon, and asked them to take care 
of us. Thanks to them, we now have 
our orphanage in Saigon.” 

Now, on this April night, Tom 
Dooley sat talking to Madame Ngai, 
discussing his plans for the new 
Medico hospital. The next day he 
persuaded her to accompany him, 
along with the deputy minister of 
health, when he flew to the small 
coastal city of Quang Ngai to look 
over the site. 

'Lhis inspection filled him with 
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enthusiasm. The main building, a 
mud-and-straw structure for 200 pa¬ 
tients, was nearing completion; and 
there were three western-style 
buildings in which to house the op¬ 
erating and X-ray rooms. 

Madame Ngai had difficulty in 
sharing his elation, for as they flew 
back to Saigon Dooley told her his 
immediate plans. His doctors had 
consented to his working in Asia 
only on condition that he go to New 
York for periodic check-ups. The 
first was scheduled for early May. 
But before then he would go to 
Malaya to complete arrangements 
for a new Medico hospital. And on 
the way to New York he would stop 
in Kenya to discu.ss plans for still 
another hospital, near Nairobi. 

. To Madame Ngai it all sounded 
inordinately strenuous. But, close as 
she was to Tom, there was nothing 
she could do to slow him down, 

“So Far, So Good” 

The first check-up took two 
days, and showed negative results. 
But Dooley, who knew his disease 
too well for unwarranted optimism, 
would only comment tersely, “So 
far, so good.” 

A few days later. Bob Copen- 
haver joined Tom for another lec- 
.ture tour. Medico had lined up 55 
speeches in 41 cities, anti for the next 
six weeks they crossed the Unit^ 
States from coast to coast. 

This time, however, the fund¬ 
raising was "combined with recruit¬ 
ing and interviewing doctors, nurses 


and orderlies for Medico’s rapidly 
expanding field operations. Dooley 
carried a file of applications that had 
been screened in New York, and in 
every large city he visited he called 
in applicants for interviews. 

Some of Dooley’s reactions 
seemed impulsive, yet really were 
sound. Bob Copenhaver says. For 
example, when one candidate wrote 
that he wanted to serve in Asia in 
order to “help uplift the depressed 
;md impoverished yellow race,” 
Dooley made his decision instantly. 
“Get rid of that one,” he snapped. 
“We can’t be bothered with psychos 
or crackpots.” He was also hard on 
applicants with pronounced reli¬ 
gious backgrounds. He was deter¬ 
mined that religious proselytizing 
must never become a part of Med¬ 
ico’s operations. 

Some of the doctors found meet¬ 
ing Tom Dooley a rather bewilder¬ 
ing experience. Unaware that their 
backgrounds had been thoroughly 
investigated, they were often bowled^ 
over by his .seemingly snap judge¬ 
ments: “O.K., you leave next 
month. We’ll meet in Hong Kong.” 

Others, irritated by his brash per- 
.sonality, considered him presump¬ 
tuous and impertinent. Dr. Ronald 
Wintrob, a 25-year-old Canadian 
from Toronto, says: “I had a very 
intense dislike of Tom from the first 
time I met him, and subsequently 
an even greater dislike, I bitterly re¬ 
sented his arrogance, lack of consid¬ 
eration and ignorance of common 
courtesy,” Strangely enough, it was 
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Dr. Wintrob who was chosen by 
Dooley to take over his favourite 
post, Muong Sing. 

Interlude With an Old Friend 

In July, Dooley headed back for 
Laos, with a brief stop in Hawaii, 
where he saw Jeff Cheek, the 
U.S. Information officer who had 
become one of his closest friends. 

Dooley and Jeff had first met in 
1956, shortly after Tom had started 
his work in Laos. “Dooley was un¬ 
popular among the Americans in 
/ientiane,” Jeff recalls. “They criti¬ 
cized his ego, his fanatical zeal, his 
flair for publicity.The more I heard, 
the more I wanted to meet him.” 

One day in November 1956, Jeff 
made the eight-hour drive from 
Vientiane to Dooley’s hospital, bear¬ 
ing a roast turkey. Tom was bowled 
over by this unexpected kindness 
from a total stranger. 

Cheek says, “My first impressions 
of Dooley were these: He was a 
young man with tremendous driv¬ 
ing energy. He had a mountainous 
• ego and absolutely no patience with 
mediocrity. These were the charac¬ 
teristics that people disliked. But I 
soon learned that few made tWe 
effort to look behind the Dooley fa- 
*gade. There they would have found, 
a man full of deep love and pity for 
the suffering people of the world.” 

Jeff Cheek found that Tom was 
an extremely lonely person. “He 
filled his life with good works, but 
he seldom found friendship. He was 
an excellent speaker and a gifted 


writer, but he could never comrriu- 
nicatc his inner feelings to anyone.” 

During those early days in 1956, 
before Dooley spoke Lao and the 
various mountain dialects, Jeff often 
served as guide when Tom went out 
on call to distant villages. “I 
watched hjm closely on these oc¬ 
casions,” he says. “His manner 
became completely different.. The 
inner tension disappeared, his^oice 
would soften, and he would almost 
croon to the sick, children as he 
treated them. 7 ’hat’s when I saw 
the real Dooley emerge: a shy, lone¬ 
ly man, possessed by a burning de¬ 
sire to help, but fearful that he 
would be—and he was—misunder¬ 
stood.” '' ’ 

In *rhe EJve of Tomorrow, 
Dooley told how Jeff had brought 
him Savong, a young Lao girl he 
had found abandoned and near 
death on a jungle trail. Dooley and 
his staff, worked a surgical and 
nursing miracle on the waif and, 
after Savong recovered, Dooley pre¬ 
sented a photograph of her to Jeff. 

“Whenever 1 heard some loud¬ 
mouth sound off about Dooley’s ego 
and phoniness,” says Jeff, “I would 
whip out that picture and say, 
‘Dooley saved the life of this lit|^e 
girl. How many lives have you 
saved.?’ ” 

Jeff Cheek was one man Tom 
couldn’t fool, and when Dooley ar¬ 
rived in Hawaii in i960 Jeff soon 
saw through his bluff manner and 
apparent good health. During his 
stay with the Checks, Dooley was 
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fascinated by their iS-month-old 
son, who was just learning to walk 
and talk. Jeff recalls that at one 
point, as he sat watching the child, 
Tom grew very quiet. A strange sad¬ 
ness came into his face, and he said, 
“Jeff, the great Tom Dooley envies 
you like hell right now.” 

“Then the mood passed,” Jeff 
says, “and the mask was back in 
place. That was the only time I ever 
saw Dooley display anything re¬ 
sembling self-pity.” 

“I Won’t Be There” 

The new teams for the Medico 
hospitals at Quang Ngai (Vietnam) 
and Ban Houci Sai (Laos) assem¬ 
bled in Hong Kong. There Dooley 
spent a few days brieling them, 
shopping for supplies, and laying 
plans for Medico’s International Eye 
Bank, which would make corneal 
transplants available to restore the 
sight of blind people in Asia.* 

On August 4 he arrived in Laos 
in time for a dinner engagement 
at Vientiane’s Settha Palace Hotel. 
During dinner there was a great 
deal of talk about the dangers that 
beset Laos. Everyone in Vientiane 
was aware that serious trouble was 
brewing. But Dooley insisted that 
Lao politics did not concern hini in 
the slightest. 

“I came to Laos knowing that the 
Communists would take over the 
country sooner or later,” he said. “1 
intend to remain until my work is 

* Today the Medico International E>e Bank 
serves 16 nations on all continents. 


finished, or until I am forced 
leave.” 

In the tension-filled weeks that 
followed, Dtioley drove himself 
with furious energy—flying across 
the South China Sea to Malaya, 
where he signed the agreement for 
a Medico hospital at the village of 
Kuala Lipis; making the rounds 
of the new hospitals in Laos and 
Vietnam; and finally returning to 
Muong Sing, where Dr. Ronald 
Wintrob was now in charge. 

Early in October, Dooley re¬ 
turned to New York for his second 
series of tests at the hospital, and to 
attend a Medico board meeting. 
The tests were again negative. Yet, 
as the dale of the board meeting ap¬ 
proached, Dooley seemed depressed, 
irritable and restless. Paradoxically, 
his uneasiness stemmed from 
Medico’s astonishing success. 

Leo Cherne, executive director of 
the Research Institute of America, 
and Dooley’s close friend, says, “He 
had no doubts about Medico’s func¬ 
tion or purpose. But he was anxious 
about the sheer size of the organiza¬ 
tion. He was now witnessing a 
gargantuan thing.” From two small 
hospitals and a mere handful of 
men. Medico’s field operations had 
been expanded to 15 projects in 12 
countries staffed by 23 doctors and 
22 nurses and orderlies. 

At the board meeting on October 
15, Tom Dooley was elected vice- 
chairman of Medico. “Within ihe 
next few weeks,” he said, “f am go¬ 
ing to New Delhi to open up a new 



programme for the Tibetan re¬ 
fugees, then to Afghanistan and 
Malaya. After that, we will have a 
period of consolidation in Medico. 
We must not make the mistake of 
overreaching ourselves. We must 
also have a new organizational set¬ 
up that is much less dependent upon 
one man—Dooley.” 

On October 28, at New York In- 
^ ternational Airport, he boarded a 
plane bound for India. Malcolm 
Dooley and Bob Copenhaver were 
on hand to see him off. Both men 
were looking forward to visiting 
Dooley in Asia early the following 
year, but now 7 ’om urged them to 
change their plans. 

“Come in November or not at 
all,” he said enigmatically. “I won’t 
be out there after January.” 

In India, the meaning of his 
cryptic words soon became apparent 
when he went to Ludhiana, where 
Dr. Melvin Casberg, dean of the 
Christian Medical College, remem¬ 
bers his visit well. “He was suffer¬ 
ing,” reports Dr. Casberg, “but it 
was evident that he refused to bow 
to this handicap. He addressed the 
student body, and won their hearts 
with his Irish.wit. That evening he 
rounded up the boys and led them 
in serenading the ladies’ dormitory 
—something unheard of in the 
Punjab!” 

Later that evening, Dooley asked 
Dr. Casberg to examine his chest. 
‘*I felt carefully for evidence of 
spreading cancer,” says Casberg. 
“There were no objective signs of 


recurrence, but the pain in bisBact 
and other symptoms told us that 
the melanoma had not been eradi¬ 
cated. During the evening I had 
noticed how he often stretched back¬ 
wards and gripped his waist with 
both hands in an effort to squeeze 
out the pain.” 

The Black Cloud 

Bob Copenhaver and Malcolm 
Dooley arrived in Bangkok on No¬ 
vember 13. The next morning, Tom 
started them on the first leg of a 
whirlwind inspection trip, which 
eventually covered all the Medico 
installations in Cambodia, Laos 
and Vietnam. Says Copenhaver, 
“When we first arrived, Tom 
showed his usual inexhaustible en¬ 
ergy and seemed in good spirits. But 
during the next 12 days we saw him 
go steadily downhill.” 

Ted Werner, one of Tom’s old 
navy colleagues, was piloting the 
Piper Apache now, replacing Jerry 
Euster, who had completed his tour 
of duty. One day Werner called^ 
Copenhaver aside and urged him to 
make Tom slow down. “He won’t 
listen to me,” Ted said, “but he has 
great respect for you. Do something, 
because he’s killing himself!” 

Bob tried to talk to Tom, but got 
an angry snub. “It looked as though 
Tom might collapse at any minute,” 
Bob says. “But nothing could stop 
him now in his headlong drive to 
get things done.” 

At Ban Houei Sai they watched 
Tom operate on a litde girl with 
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an infected harelip. “I’m sure Tom 
was in great pain,” G)penhaver 
says, “but he did a magnificent 
job of concealing it. He was taking 
no drugs at the time, because he 
needed a clear head and a steady 
hand for surgery.” 

On November 25 they flew back 
to Bangkok, for a brief stop on the 
journey to Hong Kong, from where 
Bob and Malcolm would go on to 
the United States. During the flight, 
Bob recalls, there was a beautiful 
Asian sunset. Suddenly a small 
black thunderefoud completely 
blotted out the sun. 

Dooley was watching the spec¬ 
tacle solemnly. “That’s my life,” he 
said. “The horizon is unlimited. 
Nothing can stop me—except the 
black cloud of melanoma.” 

Then the thundercloud passed, 
and again they saw the unblemished 
beauty of the sunset. 

“See, Tom, how quickly it 
passes,” Bob said. 

Dooley shook his head and said, 
“My black cloud will never pass.*’ 

Shortly after Tom had seen Mal¬ 
colm and Bob off in Hong Kong, 
the phone rang in an hotel room oc¬ 
cupied by Dooley’s old friend Travis 
Fletcher. 

“Travis, this is Tom Dooley. I 
don’t think I can make it back to 
Laos. Who is your doctor here? 
What hospital do you recommend ? ” 

Two hours later Dooley was a 
patient in St. Theresa’s Hospital, 
Hong Kong. “That evening,” 
Travis Fletcher recalls, “he said he 




was hungry for some Chinese food. 
I had two full-course dinners de¬ 
livered to his room, and we sat there 
talking for a while. He merely 
picked at the food. He asked me to 
keep his presence in the hospital 
from getting into the Press. 

“The next day I went to see him 
again. He showed me the X-ray 
films that had been made and 
pointed to some white spots along 
the spinal column. ‘That’s why I’m 
in such pain,’ he told me. ‘Travis, 
this thing has gone into my spine. 
Good God, and I still have so much 
to do!'” 

A Race Against Time and Pain 

December S—n). A brace for 
Dooley’s back was made in the 
United States and flown to Hong 
Kong, where it arrived on Decem¬ 
ber 8. Strapping it on was torture, 
but Dooley knew that it was neces¬ 



sary to support his disintegrating 
vertebrae. He also hoped that it 
would relieve pressure on the nerves. 
He called the cumbersome brace his 
“Iron Maiden.” 

He left Hong Kong determined 
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to make a final tour of the Medico 
hospitals, and arrived in Saigon on 
December lo. This time he was 
much too ill to visit the An Lac 
Orphanage, so Madame Ngai came 
to visit him in his hotel. 

“He was in very low spirits,” she 
recalls. “I tried to cheer him up, but 
he didn’t respond. He admitted, for 
the first time, that he knew his hours 
were numbered. He kept saying. 
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. .‘But somehow I must go on. So ready for the flight to Quang N^. 
many things have to be settled.’ ” Dooley was still in low spirits. 

When tears started streaming “Tom,” Ted said, “tho Quang 
down his face, this was more than Ngai team simply must not see you 
. Madame Ngai could bear. She be- as I saw you last night. That would 
• gan to weep too. Tom tried to lift crush their spirit, and defeat the pur- 
her spirits, talking of the orphanage pose of this trip. Either snap out of 
he had loved and supported for so it or let’s go home.” 
long. “You have had a wonderful Tom managed a grin. “Don’t 
life,” he said. “But you must never worry!” he said. “I’ve just reached 
stop fighting. Pray and work, and a point where I can no longer hide 
put all your energy into the task things from a few people like you 
God has given you. You will never and Madame Ngai. But I can still 
fail!” put on a pretty good act for the 

Ted Werner peeped into the others. You wait and see!” 
room. When he saw the tearful Ted Werner witnessed a dramatic 
scene, he quietly closed the door and change in Dooley during the next 
went away. Next morning, obedient phrenetic days. Driving himself 
to Tom’s orders, he had the plane with an almost superhuman effort 







of will, Tom flew to Quang Ngai, 
then to Phnom Penh and Kratie. 
He discussed staff and supply 
problems with Medico doctors, met 
government officials and ironed out 
bureaucratic difficulties. 

“It was an amazing perform¬ 
ance,” Ted recalls. “Months later, 
Dr. Carl Weidermann, Medico 
director at Quang Ngai, told me 
that Tom had actually convinced 
him that he was on the mend.” 

Nevertheless, inevitably, Dooley’s 
incredible energy began to fail. He 
was taking pills every few hours, but 
before long the increasing pain out- 
reached the drugs. On December 
19, after a meeting with the Cam¬ 
bodian minister of health in 


Phnom Penh, Dooley went tn 
home of John and Pat McCarthy 
“I opened the door and almc«r 
fainted,” says Pat. “Ted Wernea 
was half-supporting Tom, and Ton 
was paper-white! ” 

Dooley was determined to depari 
that afternoon for Bangkok, so th< 
McCarthys hired a car to take hiir 
to the airport. Tom had tears in hh 
eyes when John McCarthy said 
farewell. They had been friend! 
since their early days. 

Pat McCarthy had gone to the air¬ 
port office to take Tom’s luggage 
through customs and present his 
passport. There she ran into trouble 
when it was discovered that Tom^s 
visa had expired the day before. 
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“The Cambodian inspector was 
not going to let him go,” she says. 
“I cried, and began to get frantic. 
Just then Tom walked in, wearing 
his ghastly brace and obviously in 
agony. The customs man took one 
look at him and stamped the visa. 
Not another word was said.” 

“Good-bye to Asia” 

December ig-2^. Ted Werner re¬ 
calls the days before Christmas i960 
as a jumble of nightmare impres¬ 
sions. “We reached Bangkok on 
December 19,” he says, “and Tom 
was in bad shape. The ride from the 
airport over rough roads was tor¬ 
ture, and he screamed at the driver. 
When we got to the Erawan Hotel, 
he was exhausted. Even the effort 
to get into bed was too much, so we 
made up a mattress on the floor.” 

At last Tom had to concede that 
he must return to the United vStates. 
He asked Ted to fly up to Laos 
and bring the Medico doctors to 
Bangkok for a final conference. 
On the night of December 23, while 
he was alone, Tom rang Father 
John Boucher at the Redemptorist 
Fathers’ church in Bangkok. 
“Father, I’m at the Erawan Hotel,” 
he said. “Can you come over and 
give me Communion,? Room loi— 
just walk in.” 

Father Boucher had heard that 
Dooley was suffering from a recur¬ 
rence of cancer, but he was not 
prepared for what he found in 
Room loi. “Tom was lying on the 
floor on a hard mattress, alone and 


suffering,” he says. ‘His face 
was pale and drawn.” 

Dooley greeted the priest with a 
feeble gesture, and tried to smile. 
“Father, they’re flying me out of 
here as soon as possible—I don’t 
know when. But I wanted to make 
sure I receive Communion for 
Christmas.” Father Boucher looked 
at Dooley for a moment. Then he 
said, “I think it might be wise for 
me to give you Extreme Unction.” 

For a moment Docley didn’t say 
a word, reports Father Boucher. 
“He knew, I’m sure, that the Last 
Sacrament is not the toll of death. 
Nevertheless, I could see that he was 
shaken. Then he whispered, ‘Yes, 
please. Father, give it to me.’ ” 

Throughout the ceremony. Father 
Boucher recalls, Tom seemed re¬ 
laxed and resigned. “Whatever ter¬ 
ror or shock he had experienced 
earlier had disappeared. Tom was 
alone and at peace with his God.” 

On Christmas Eve, Ted Werner 
returned with Ronald Wintrob and 
Dr. Estelle Hughes, who had taken 
over at Ban Houei Sai. Ted brought 
them to the hotel, and then arranged 
for Tom to leave for New York the 
following night. 

December 2 5. Father Boucher re¬ 
turned on Christmas morning, and 
found Dooley in extreme pain. After 
Communion Tom held out his hand 
and thanked the priest for calling in. 
“So long. Father. I’m leaving for 
New York tonight. Please remem¬ 
ber me in your prayers.” 

For a few minutes more Father 
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il^cher stayed on, chatting^. “Then 

strange thing happened,” he says. 
(f‘I mentioned the word Medico, 
: ^nd suddenly Tom sat up, his eyes 
brightened, and he was a changed 
man. He told me about Medico as if 
I had never heard of it before. He 
talked about its beginnings, its 
growth and his plans for its future. 
This was the old Tom Dooley, the 
young crusader with face alive, pain 
forgotten. I sat there amazed.” 

That night Ted Werner came in 
and announced that everything was 
ready for Tom’s flight. “But 
frankly,” he said, “the airline people 
are distressed because you’re travel¬ 
ling alone. I told them 1 wanted to 
go, too . . .” 

Dooley answered irritably. 
“We’ve been over that a dozen 
times! 1 intend to go alone. And tell 
the airline no publicity, please. Just 
have Malcolm standing by in New 
York.” 

And that’s how it was. Dooley 
insisted on boarding the plane un¬ 
assisted. Minutes later, the big Boe¬ 
ing 707 taxied out to the runway 
and took off. Tom Dooley had de¬ 
parted from Asia for the last time. 

“The Last Days” 

December 2y—^o When Dooley’s 
plane landed at Idlewild Airport, 
Malcolm Dooley was waiting with 
Teresa Gallagher, Tom’s devoted 
friend. Tom came down the steps 
slowly and painfully. He saw the 
ambulance waiting with doors open 
and stretcher ready. “I won’t need 


that,” he said to Malcolm. “1*11 ride 
in your car.” 

They gave him the wide rear'seat 
of their hired car and, as it sped to¬ 
wards New York City, Tom tried 
to make conversation, mostly in 
gasped questions and brief replies. 
When they entered Manhattan, the 
anxious chauffeur passed several 
red lights, sped west on east-bound 
68th Street and stopped directly in 
front of Memorial Hospital. Tom 
got out of the car and climbed the 
steps without support,^ his hands in 
the back pockets of his wrinkled 
khaki trousers. He was escorted to a 
room, and collapsed into bed. 

Hospital attendants rigged a 
frame over the bed so that he could 
pull himself upright. “That pulley 
arrangement became the measure of 
Tom’s declining strength,” says 
Teresa Gallagher. “At first he could 
use it to make himself more com¬ 
fortable. But gradually the exertion 
became too much, and he didn’t 
even try.” 

New Year’s Eve. The year ended 
on a sombre note. On December 31 
word reached Medico in New York 
that, because of the chaotic condi¬ 
tions in northern Laos, the team 
headed by Dr. Ronald Wintrob had 
been evacuated from Muong Sing 
and sent to Ban Houei Sai. When 
the cable was shown to Dooley, he 
was heartbroken. 

January i-iy. Tom grew progres¬ 
sively weaker. By January ii one 
side of his face was paralysed and his 
sight was affected. The doctors told 
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BEFORE 

Malcolm that the cancer was spread¬ 
ing rapidly. 

Tom’s wonderful mother, Mrs. 
Agnes Dooley, who had been with 
him since he arrived in New York, 
was in poor health herself. Now 
Malcolm and the doctors persuaded 
her to return home. If anything did 
happen, she was assured, Malcolm 
would telephone and she could be 
in New York within a few hours. 

Tuesday, January 17, was Tom 
Dooley’s 34th birthday. Teresa went 
to the hospital at noon. Tom didn’t 
recognize her. 

“He kept pointing at thing’s, and 
talking incoherently,” she says. “I 
was sure there was something he 
wanted me to do, but his words and 
gestures were meaningless.” 

Tom regained clarity that after¬ 
noon when Cardinal Spellman came 
to visit him. He recognized the car¬ 
dinal immediately, rose up in bed 
and even made the traditional Lao 
greeting, his hands poised prayer¬ 
fully before his face, his head 
slightly bowed. The cardinal re¬ 
mained alone with Dooley for some 
time; when he came out there were 
tears in his eyes. “I tried to assure 
him,” said His Eminence, “that in 
his 34 years he had done what very 
few have done in the allotted Scrip¬ 
tural lifetime.” 

January iS. Teresa Gallagher had 
decided to forgo her usual evening 
visit to Tom’s room. Instead, she 
remained at the office to rc-t}pe 
some letters that Tom had signed 
illegibly a few days before. But, as 


/ SLEEP 

she finished the third letter and 
started to sign it herself, she had a 
sobering thought: “These are the 
last letters I shall ever do for him.” 
She decided to go to the hospital. 

It was then almost 7.30 p.m. By 
the time she reached the hospital, 
Malcolm had left to attend a Medico 
meeting, and Teresa was Tom’s 
only visitor. Tony, the male nurse, 
told her that Dooley seemed to be 
resting cjuiefly. 

Teresa and Tony went into the 
room together. “Tom looked so ill,” 
she says, “that I decided to say a 
prayer aloud, even while Tony was 
standing there. Tom’s hand went 
up, as though he heard me. Perhaps 
it was just a meaningless motion, 
but I didn’t think so.” 

She began gathering up Tom’s 
mail, and happened to notice a visit¬ 
ing-card on the table. She asked 
where it had come from. 

“A priest left it,” Tony said. “He 
is Father George Muller, a hospital 
chaplain.” 

Teresa thought for a moment. 
“Tony, I’m going to ring this priest 
and ask him to come here. I know 
I’m not a member of the family, but 
Tom looks so ill ...” 

Teresa went to the telephone and 
rang Father Muller, who came im¬ 
mediately. “We went into the room 
together,” Teresa says, “and 1 knelt 
beside the bed while he said the 
prayers and anointed Tom. Since 
hearing is the last sense to go, at the 
end of the Last Sacrament the priest 
bends over and whispers, ‘Son, go 






^ now and meet thy God.’ Those 
’ words will remain with me for the 
rest of my life.” 

After Father Muller had left, 
Teresa and Tony remained in the 
room. Tom was breathing easily, 
and there was obvious peace and 
tranquillity on his face. Teresa stood 
at the head of his bed, watching over 
1 him for a while. Then, suddenly, 
she realized that Tom was not 
breathing. 

“Xony, * she whispered, “did 
Tom just die?” Tony felt Tom’s 
pulse, and nodded. 

Teresa says, “My immediate re¬ 
action was: God is good. There was 
■just a quiet, peaceful slipping away, 
and he had gone with the rites of 
his church. Why had I been there? 

I had never intended to be. He had 
come so far, and in so much pain, to 
be with those who loved him. And 
to think that he might have died 
alone...” 


Thousands of people filed past the 
bier. , 

Early the following morning, the 
Dooley family, Bob Copenhaver 
and a few friends went to ^e cathe¬ 
dral where Khamphan Panya, Lao 
minister of communications, repre¬ 
senting the King of Laos, bestowed 
upon Tom Dooley the rank of 
Grand Officer of the Order of the 
Million Elephants and the White 
Parasol. The decoration, highest 
ever bestowed by Laos upon a 
foreigner, was placed on a white 
satin cushion beside the bier. 

By II o’clock, more than 2,000 
people filled the cathedral when the 
Rt. Rev. Leo Byrne, Bishop of St. 
Louis, celebrated a Pontifical Mass. 
Father George Gottwald, in his 
sermon, quoted the words from 
Robert Frost’s poem “Stopping by 
W(x>ds on a Snowy Evening,” 
which Tom had loved and lived by: 


Thus, Tom Dooley died at 9.45 
p.m., on Wednesday, January 18, 
1961. The autopsy revealed at last 
the extent of his disease and the 
depth of his suffering. The malig¬ 
nant melanoma had spread to his 
brain, lungs, liver, spleen, heart— 
virtually no organ was spared. The 
marrow in his bones was supplanted 
almost completely by tumour, 

Requiescat 

On Sunday evening January 22, 
Tom Dooley’s body lay in state, 
with a naval guard of honour, in the 
cathedral of his home city, St. Louis. 


The wocxls are lovely, dark and 
deep, i 

But I have promises to keep, 

And miles to go before I sleep. 

“The promises. Dr. Dooley, are 
fulfilled,” said Father Gottwald. 

When the Mass had ended, six 
young medical students, three from 
Asia, carried the coffin down the 
cathedral steps and into the clear, 
cold January sunshine. At Calvary 
Cemetery, after a brief service, the 
bugler sounded taps, and they low¬ 
ered Tom Dooley’s coffin into the 
canopied grave. 
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A world-fatnaus research in¬ 
stitute discovered a 

’ new substance which 
helps to shrink and heal 
haemorrhoids a new painless 
way. It relieves itching and 
pain in minutes, then speeds 
healing of the injured tissues all 
while actual reduction (shrinking) 
takes place. 

Tests conducted under doctors’ 
observations proved this so—even 
in cases of 10 to 20 years’ stand¬ 
ing. And most amazing of all 
this very striking improvement 
was maintained over a period of 
many months ! 

In fact, results were so thorough 
that sufferers were able to make 
such statements as '^Haemorrhoids 
have ceased to be a problem.” 


Haemorrhoids 
No Longer 
A Problem 

Sufferers state new healing sub- 
stance relieves itch, bum and 
pain as it shrinks Hemorrhoids 

All this was accomplished without 
the use of narcotics, astringents 
or anaesthetics of any kind. 

The secret is the remarkable new 
healing substance (Bio-Dyne*) 
which quickly helps heal injured 
cells and stimulates regrowth 
of healthy tissue again. It is 
offered in ointment form called 
Preparation H.* In addition to 
actually shrinking haemorrhoids— 
Preparation H lubricates and 
makes elimination less painful. 
It helps prevent infection, a 
principal cause of haemorrhoids. 

If you suffer from haemorrhoids, 
write today for a Free copy of the 
booklet, “Treatment for Piles 
New Painless Way” to Dept. S. K. 
Geoffrey Manners & Go., Ltd., 
P.O. Box 976, Bombay 1. 
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safeguard your teeth! 



TEK is unique! tek is wonderful!’ 
TEK is the only Anti-Germ tooth¬ 
brush on the market. And all tek- 
toothbrushes have anti-germ tufts to 



give you clean, safe brushing! You 
can choose from a large range— TEK 
De Luxe, tek Popular and tek Child* 
Only tek Anti-Germ toothbrushes- 
fight germs on contact, while in use 
and when kept aside for the next , 
brushing. And the anti-germ pr<M, 
perty remains effective as long al? 
the tufts last! 


There*s a 




ANTI-GERM for everybody! 


When you choose a toothbrush, take a Tek: 


lOHNSON & JOHNSON OF INDIA LIMITED 









mmmY w enchanting new crease-resistant dress 
popPn — perfect for dresses, skirts, children’s frocks and 
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it pAys to incReAse youR word powei 

, C By Wilfred Funk X 




■s THE I'>cnch aovelist Honorc dc Balzac said, “Words animate and clothe 
ideas.” In this test, tick the uord or phrase you believe is nearest in meaning to 

the key word. Answers are on page lo. 


(1) nutrient (nu' tri ent) A: vigour. B: 
that which nourishes. C: hunger. D: 
dullness. 

(2) relevant -A: pertinent. clear. C: 
freed from burden. D: uplifted. 

(3) contrived- -A: attempted. B: opposed. 
C: improvised. D: penitent. 

(4) thesis (the' sis)--A: promise. B: novel. 
C: bright saying. D; proposition put 
forth for argument. 

(5) quandary (kwon' da ri) ■ A: wander¬ 
ing. B: perplexity. C: mistake. D: argu¬ 
ment. 

(6) dulcet (dul' set)—A: pleasing to the 
ear. B: agreeable in manner. C: over¬ 
sweet to the taste. D: quavering. 

(7) precarious (pre care' 1 us)—A: ner¬ 
vous. B: studiously careful. C: un¬ 
pleasant. D: dangerous. 

(8) render—A: to take back. B: rip apart. 
C: give. D; to suffer. 

(9) picayune (pik a yoon')—A: of little 
value. B: absurd. C: deceitful. D: 
romantic. 

(10) libation (li ba' shon)—A: sumptuous 
meal. B;prayer. C:drink-offering. D:bath. 


(11) guileless—A: sluggish. B; innocent. 
C; weak. D; clever and crafty. 

(12) unerring (un cr' ing)—A: vague. B: 
uncertain. C: strong. D: accurate. 

(13) disabuse (dis S buz')—A: to ill-treat. 
B: rid of a false impression. C: discon¬ 
tinue. D; treat kindly. 

(14) appeasement (5 pez' ment)—A; 
graciousness. B: procrastination. C: act 
of pacifying. D; generosity. 

(15) deleterious (del e ter' i us) --A: hurt¬ 
ful. B: disgraceful. C: eliminating. D: 
despairing. 

(16) vouchsafe (vouch safe')-- A: to con¬ 
fess. B: swear to. C: prophesy. D: grant. 

(17) preponderance (pre pon' der ance)— 
A: extreme seriousness. B: superiority of 
weight or influence. C: pomposity. D: 
clumsiness. 

(18) venom—A: strength. B: jealousy. C: 
malice. D: distrust. 

(19) beholden (be hoi' d’n)— A: seized and 
kept. B: indebted. C: looked at. D: 
valued highly. 

(20) edification (ed I f! ka' shun)—A: 
promotion to higher office. B: enter¬ 
tainment. C: act of complimenting. D: 
instruction or enlightenment, 

{Nem tttrn to pmgt lo) 
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It i8 your Assurance of Extra Safety and 
Dependability and only Firestone Tyres have it 

Whether you own a Motor Scooter, a Car, a Tractor, a Truck or whether 
you control a fleet of giant Earthmoving units; there is a Firestone tyre 
to suit your needs. Every single one bears “The Mark of Quality” — 
the long-established Firestone symbol of Extra Safety and Dependability. 


Specify Firestone and you get-- 

★ SAFETY The exclusive Firestone tread design and tyre 
construction will give you MAXIMUM STOPPING 
POWER and resistance to road hazards. 

★ ECONOMY The longest-wearing tread specially 
compounded by Firestone for Indian service conditions 
ensures MORE KILOMETRES PER RUPEE 

from the original tread. 

it RETREADABILITY Look after your Firestone 
tyres ^—don’t overload them or otherwise 
maltreat them — and they will remain 
suitable for RETREADING OVER 
AND OVER AGAIN. 
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BEST TODAY —STILL BETTER TOMORROW 






OIL POWER 

for INDIAN RAILWAYS 


IOC - the new, 
major supplier of 

Locomotive Fuel 


The Indian Railways, 109 years old 
now—the third largest railway system 
in the world — today carry 44 lakhs of 
passengers and 4,3 lakhs of tonnes 
of freight every day. Amongst its large 
and modern fleet of ‘Iron Horses’ 
are the new streamlined and powerful 
Diesel Locomotives. And, IOC is the 
major supplier of High Speed Diesel 
Oil to the life-line of India’s economy. 




Itldifllll Oil Company Ltd. 

(A Govt, of India Undertaking) 

“Rashmi”, Carmichael Road, Bombay 26 V/MM 
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Something Remarkable Happens 
When You Fill a Parker 61 



Actually, you never fill a Parker 61 pen! Thai something 
remarkable is the fact that the Parker 61 fills itself to capacity by 
itself. No levers to push, no delicate parts to manipulate. 
Capillary action, one of nature’s dependable forces, fills the 
Parker 61 for you and in just seconds. 

Virtually leakproof and shockproof, the Parker 61 has no moving 
parts to wear out or break. It is the kind of gift to give with 
assurance for the Parker 61 is designed to give a lifetime of 
sterling performance. 

Parker 61 


a product of || THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 

Makers of the World’s Most Wanted Pens. 

Parker QUINK—the ink that’s best for all pens .. especially the Parker 61 pen. 

































IT PAYS TO INCREASE 
YOUR WORD POWER 

Answers to the quiz on page j 


(1) nutrient—B: That which nourishes 
and promotes growth; food, Latin nutri- 
etu, from nutrire. 

(2) relevant—A; Pertinent; beating upon 
the matter in hand; as, relevant testimony. 
Latin relevam, from relevare, “to lift up”. 

(3) contrived—C: Improvised; fabricated; 
showing the effects of planning or devis¬ 
ing; as, an artificial or contrived story. 
Old French controver. 

(4) thesis—D: Proposition put forth for 
argument or to be proved; also, a dis¬ 
sertation presented by a candidate for a 
university degree. Greek thesis, “a plac¬ 
ing, setting forth”. 

(5) quandary—B: State of perplexity or 
doubt; dilemma; as, to find oneself in a 
hopeless quandary. 

(6) dulcet— A: Pleasing to the ear; sweet 
and melodious; soothing; as, to speak in 
dulcet tones. Latin dulcis, “sweet”. 

(7) precarious—D: From the Latin pre- 
carius, “obtained by prayer”. When a 
person must resort to entreaty his position 
IS insecure. Hence, dangerous (to one’s 
position); uncertain; dependent on 
chance or hazard. 

(8) render—C: Give; deliver; pay (tribute, 
etc.). Old French rendre, “to give back”. 

(9) picayune—A: Of little value; petty; 
trifling; as, a picayune sum. French 
picaillon, “farthing”. 

(10) libation—C: Drink-offering; wine or 
other liquid poured in honour of or in 
sacrifice to a god. Latin libatio, from 
libare, “to pour out as an offering”. 

to 


(11) guileless—^B; Innocent; lacking cun¬ 
ning or deceit; as, z. guileless wdman. Old 
French guile, “sorcery”, and Old English 
less, “without”. 

(12) unerring—D: Accurate; making no 
mistake; as, merringzim. From un, “not”, 
and Latin errare, “to wander”. 

(13) disabuse—B: To rid of a false im¬ 
pression; undeceive; set right; as, to 
disabuse oneself of illusions. French dSsa- 
buser. 

(14) appeasement—C: Act of pacifying or 
placating; conciliation; as appeasement of 
an opponent. Old French apaisier, from 
Latin ad, “to”, and “peace”. 

(15) deleterious—A: Hurtful; causing 

moral or physical injury; as, water pol¬ 
luted with deleterious substances. Greek 
deletirios, from deleisthai, '“to spoil, 
hurt”. 

(16) vouchsafe—D: To grant; accord; 
supply—often in a gracious or con¬ 
descending manner; as, to vouchsafeiniox- 
mation. 

(17) preponderance—^B: Superiority or 
excess of weight, influence, number; over¬ 
balance; as, a preponderance of military 
power, Latin praeponderare, “to weigh 


(18) venom—C: From the Latin venenum, 
“poison”; as, the venom of snakes. Often, 
figuratively, malice or spite; as, a tongue 
touched with venom. 

(19) beholden—B: Indebted; obligated; 
as, to be beholden to one’s parents. Old 
English behaldan, “to hold”. 

(20) edification—D: Instruction or en¬ 
lightenment; moral or spiritual improve¬ 
ment, especially by good example. Latin 
aedificare, “to erect a building”. 

Vocabulary Ratings 


20-19 correct...exceUent 

18-16 correct.good 

15-14 correct. fait 
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By Lord Taylor 

Author of "Mental Illness as a Clue to Normality," "The Psychopathic Tenth," etc. 

Cn the past 150 years, the 

Russians have been behav- A distinguished British psychiatrist 

ing strangely to Western probes for clues to the Russians' 

. . eyes. To us they seem to behaviour and finds hope for eventual 

be living in a looking-glass world. 

No doubt to them it is we who seem understanding 

the wrong way round. The fact re-- 

mains that, as always when people All human personalities present a 
behave strangely in the eyes of their number of facets. In mental illness, 
neighbours, it is because their ideas one or more of these facets becomes 
are dilTerent. To understand any- greatly exaggerated. Thus mental 
one’s ideas is not to condone his be- illness presents us with a valuable 
haviour, but to put us in a better caricature of normality. We can list 
position to cope with it. We may be the common forms of mental dis¬ 
able to predict it so that it no longer order (mania, depression, anxiety, 
catches us unawares, or to influence schizophrenia, paranoia, hysteria 
it so that it does Tess harm. and the obsessional state), translate 

^9 
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each into a minor key, and give our¬ 
selves or anyone else a score for 
each particular mental facet. 

To do this with the Russians is 
not to suggest that they are more 
abnormal than ourselves. We all at 
times show features of each state, 
but in all of us one or more states 
tends to predominate. Racial or 
national predominances are obvious, 
once the nature of each state is 
realized. Let us see, then, what light 
such an examination can throw on 
the underlying pattern of Russian 
personality. 

States of Elation and Depression. 

Mania and depression are best con¬ 
sidered together- since they tend to 
alternate. Mania in a minor key— 
hypomania—is a state of elation, 
enthusiasm and energy. The hypo- 
manic personality is familiar to us 
all, successful in business, industry 
or politics. Hypomania is invaluable 
in human enterprise; new problems 
are tackled, new ideas produced, 
new ventures undertaken. But push 
the condition too far and we have 
uncontrolled flights of ideas and 
excessive ebullience. 

Full-blown depression is the exact 
opposite. The mood is sombre, 
gloomy and hopeless. Both desire 
and capacity to strive have vanished. 

' Yet mild depression is a valuable 
social state. The mildly depressed 

. person may not be an initiator; he 
is rather a persister. It is he who 
sees things through to the end by 
keeping on keeping on. 

, . For generations, the violence of 


the Russian mood-swings has been 
recognized by themselves and 
others. In the phase of elation, for 
example, the Russians show them¬ 
selves in love with bigness for its 
own sake. They delight in building 
bigger planes or factories than any¬ 
one else, in running faster or in 
speaking longer. Often their plans 
are conceived on a scale which 
makes achievement imp)ossible. 

In the state of depression, recep¬ 
tivity to new ideas is greatly 
reduced. The sufferer persists ob¬ 
stinately in a pre-formed pattern of 
behaviour, despite evidence that this 
is wrong and may indeed be harm¬ 
ful to him. Typically, the Russians 
are not easy to indoctrinate, but 
once they get an idea into their 
heads they cling to it. 

In their more depressed phase, 
the Russians show a tendency to see 
current events as relatively unim¬ 
portant interludes on a vast canvas 
of time and space. Tragedy inevit¬ 
ably succeeds tragedy on the long 
road to, at best, a moderately happy 
ending. As Tolstoy said, “Events 
take their own path whether gen¬ 
erals or kings like it or not.” This 
gloomy point of view provides an 
ideal soil in which to implant a de- 
terminist philosophy of history such 
as Marxism. By the same token, if 
kings and commissars are no more 
than pawns in the hands of history, 
the fate of the individual counts for 
litde. Our concern for individual 
liberty must be as strange to them 
as their unconcern is to us. 
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The picture so far suggests a cer¬ 
tain gloomy inevitability. But peo¬ 
ple and nations change. There is 
much that is admirable—as well as 
dangerous—^in the Russian mental 
make-up. They can be gay, kindly 
and merry, just as they can be 
tough, persistent and determined. 
Once on the right lines, as they al¬ 
ready are in the field of pure 
science, they can become a strong 
force for human advancement. 
Therein lies some hope for the 
future. 

Anxiety States. Anxiety is an 
emotional response to danger, lead¬ 
ing to defensive or aggressive action. 
An anxiety state is a condition of 
anxiety in the absence of any real 
cause for alarm. 

The Russians have had plenty of 
real anxiety-provoking situations to 
face. They have met invading 
armies on their oy/n soil 14 times in 


zi. 

the last 150 years, and scarcely a 
family did not lose a father, brother 
or son in the Second World War. It 
is small wonder they still fear the 
Germans. To this is added their 
ideological fear of the Americans. 
The Russians no doubt genuinely 
want peace. But they do not feel 
justified in expecting it. 

To such dangers, as they see 
them, their response is positive. To 
us it often seems painfully inept and 
calculated to produce precisely the 
opposite of what they want. 

It is worth remembering Khru¬ 
shchev’s remarks when told by a 
nrutral statesman that his anti- 
British attitude in London was 
likely to defeat his own ends; “I 
know this is true, but I cannot stop 
myself. We Russians have lived sur¬ 
rounded by dangers for a genera¬ 
tion. So we are apt to be afraid, and 
to say and do the wrong things.” 


Lord Taylor of Harlow has had a 
distinguished career in politics and 
medicine. As Dr. Stephen Taylor, he 
was a member of Britain’s House of 
Commons from 1945 to 1950; now as a 
Life Peer, he is a leading House of 
Lords expert on health matters. Lord 
Taylor is currently Medical Director of 
the Industrial Health Service at Harlow 
New Town in Essex. A practising psy¬ 
chiatrist, he is also a consultant in oc¬ 
cupational health to a large industrial 
firm. He and his wife have three chil¬ 
dren and live in North London. 
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Schizoid States. Schizophrenia 
(which in its minor key is the schiz¬ 
oid state) is a condition of with¬ 
drawal into an inner personal 
world. The schizoids are the 
dreamers, the creative artists and 
thinkers, the poets. They need a nice 
balance of conformity and freedom 
—enough conformity to stimulate 
revolt and enough freedom to allow 
the fruits of revolt to manifest 
themselves. 

Russia has never lacked its schiz¬ 
oid personalities. But the balance 
needed for full fruition has not 
existed. The stimulus to revolt has 
been more than adequate. But state 
censorship of .unorthodox intellec¬ 
tual and aesthetic expression has 
been a feature of Russian life for 
centuries. (It was only by accident 
that Marx’s works were translated 
into Russian. The censor considered 
them too dull to do harm.) 

To muzzle one’s schizoids is, in 
the long run, most unwise. Pro¬ 
longed action without the fertilizing 
influence of new thinking is a sure 
road to intellectual and social 
obsolescence. Yet here again there 
is reason for hope. Orthodoxy and 
censorship used to extend over the 
whole of Russian intellectual life. In 
science, the result was a dismal fail¬ 
ure. Today the only free thinkers 
in Russia are the practitioners of the 
natural sciences. 

From here the step to freedom for 
those in the economic and social 
sciences is not a long one. I believe 
it will be taken, however slowly. 


Junt 

under pressure of the compelling 
need for social efficiency. Qnce this 
happens, the whole situation will be 
altered in favour of world peace. 

Paranoid States. Pure paranoia is 
a rare mental illness. Its essence is 
that it combines suspicion with 
organized tortuosity. All of us are 
apt to become paranoid at times, to 
think others arc talking about us, or 
even scheming against us. Almost 
always wc are wrong. 

It is obvious that the Russians 
have more than their fair share of 
paranoia, a national handicap which 
they are only just starting to over¬ 
come. 

One may guess that their fav¬ 
ourite piece in their favourite 
game, chess, is the knight—which 
has eight possible moves, not one of 
them straightforward. Time and 
again one can observe them mak¬ 
ing intellectual knight’s moves. 
People to whom knight’s-move 
thinking is foreign do not recognize 
it when they meet it, and think th*y 
have been cheated. 

The paranoid person often ap¬ 
pears dishonest because he suspects 
duplicity in others. He is, in fact, 
scrupulously honest. His trouble is 
the doubtful premise from which he 
starts and the tortuous route he fol¬ 
lows. In the long run, the important 
thing is to correct the premise. 

Hysterical States. The features 
of the hysterical personality are 
those of the spoilt child. Selfishness 
is complete. The hysteric usually 
stops short only when up against an 
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unassailable and dangerous reality— 
hence the value of absolute firmness 
in blocking his advance. 

Though the Russians are capable 
of hysterical behaviour, it is not for 
them a common pattern. Historic¬ 
ally, they have been less aggressive¬ 
ly imperialist than many Western 
nations; even today, their ideal 
world pattern appears to be a 
federation of Communist states, all 
having basically similar purposes, 
rather than a Russianized world. 

Wc expect firmness on our part to 
lead to a readiness to compromise on 
the part of our opponents; we can 
then strike a mutually satisfactory 
bargain. 

Faced with such a situation, 
the hysteric will usually shift 
his ground and compromise. But 
the Russian is at the other extreme. 
For him compromise is intellectual 
surrender, a betrayal of the truth. 
Alteration in his behaviour will 
come only when he is convinced 
that a new course is the right 
course; no amount of threatening or 
standing firm will deflect him from 
his objective. 

Obsessional States. The obses¬ 
sional personality likes to have a 
place for everything and everything 
in its place. Untidiness causes him 
genuine distress and he tends to 
equate orderliness with efficiency. 

In our complicated modern 
world, a modicum of obsessional 
character is ^valuable. It enables 
streets to b(*^leaned and trains to 
run on time. It permits of public 
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discipline. But too much makes for 
rigidity and inability to adapt to 
change. 

The Russians—and the Ameri¬ 
cans—are by nature most unobses- 
sional; there has been room to 
spread, so the need to develop a 
sense of orderliness has been less. 
The unobsessional nature of the 
Russians has presented the Com¬ 
munists with a gigantic problem in 
a programme of economic planning. 
One aspect of Russian Communism 
has been the attempt to force a 
working minimum of obsessional 
traits into the Russian character. 

Obsessionals are apt to become 
intoxicated with ideas of fairness. 
To them, cqualitarianism makes an 
instant appeal. The Russians care 
little for equality, even in their 
socialist society, and they see noth¬ 
ing peculiar in a very wide range of 
rewards, from the top to the bottom 
of society, which would shock a 
Scandinavian democracy. This 
characteristic they share with the 
Americans. 

Such, then, is the underlying pat¬ 
tern of the Russian personality. It 
is a complicated and formidable 
picture, but not impossible to un¬ 
derstand and certainly not inher¬ 
ently wicked or evil. It is rich in 
contradictions and dangers, but no 
less rich in hopes and potentialities. 

On this underlying pattern, Marx¬ 
ist thinking has been imposed—and 
the fit is a close one. The good 
Communist must have an oblique 
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approach, an intellectual tortuosity, 
a measure of suspicion for others, 
and an ultimate set of rules. He 
must sense the continuity of history 
and care little for the individual in 
the journey to his ultimate goal. He 
must be stubborn in the face of diffi¬ 
culty and persistent in his beliefs 
when all the evidence is against 
him. 

The Russians have been brought 
up to think of Marxism and Com¬ 
munism as natural and desirable. If 
we think our ways work, they have 
the evidence of their eyes that their 
ways work. To ask them to admit 


imperfections in their life philoso¬ 
phy is unrealistic. They have got to 
find things out for themselVes. The 
most we can do is to try to under¬ 
stand them, and tell them the truth 
as we see it. 

For us all, the future is not with¬ 
out hope, with three provisos. First, 
we of the Western world must be 
calm, wise and determined. Second¬ 
ly, we must make our own social 
and economic system a manifest suc¬ 
cess. Thirdly, we must help the Rus¬ 
sians understand what we are doing 
and why, for this is the only method 
of making them open their minds. 


Condensed from The Sunday Times, London 


The Finishing Touch 

While working for a London shipping company, I heard about a 
vacancy on one of their New Zealand-bound ships. I filled in the appro¬ 
priate papers and was told to report to the bosun on board, whom I found 
checking stores in the paint locker. “The company sent me to see you,” 
I said, handing him the papers. 

He looked me up and down. Then he picked up a paint brush, tossed 
it in the air so that it turned over twice and caught it deftly by the 
handle again. 

“Can you do that.?” he asked, handing me the brush. “That’s easy,” 
I said, repeating his motions and showing him how nimble I was. 

With that he picked up my papers and wrote “Not Suitable.” 

“Son,” he said, not unkindly, “I’ve got five men doing that all day 
long already.” — Contributed by J. Stroud 


G. F. Birtles, one-time British lawn tennis champion, was waiting at a 
road junction in Birmingham for the traffic lights to change when a 
police car drove violently into the back of his car. 

The policemen showed obvious relief that a man well into his 70’s 
was still able to get out and walk over to them. But their expressions 
changed when Birtles asked benignly, “Tell me. Sergeant, how do you 
stop when I’m not here?” — "Peterbomigh” in Dedly Tdegraph. London 



Day of 
Miracles 



for John Glenn 


There was the wonder 
of three sunsets; the fearfulness 
of unknown, unimagined 
hazards; finally came the triumphant 
acclaim of millions of people 
for an achievement in which 
they had participated 


HIS WAS the moment. He 
had worked towards it for 
three years. Now he was 
alone, flat on his back on a form¬ 
fitting couch inside the instrument- 
packed capsule Friendship 7. In an 
incredibly matter-of-fact voice, 
Lieutenant-Colonel John Herschel 
Glenn began to count; “Ten, nine, 
eight, seven, six ..Agreatyellowr^^ 
white gush of flame spewed out* 
from the Atlas-D missile. For nearly 
four seconds, it seemed rooted to its 

Condensed from Time 2^ 
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f )ad. Then it headed into the bril- 
iant blue sky. “We’re under way,” 
said Glenn. 

In the next four hours and 56 
minutes, John Glenn lived through 
and shared with millions a day of 
miracles. There was beauty. “I don’t 
know what you can say about a day 
in which you have seen four beauti¬ 
ful sunsets,” Glenn said later, 
“—three in orbit, and one after I 
was back.” There was the wonder 
of weightlessness. “This,” said 
Glenn, “is something you could get 
addicted to.” And there was dan¬ 
ger: “This could have been a bad 
day all the way around.” 

Eerie World. After lift-off, the 
next crucial stage of the flight was 
the separation of rocket and capsule 
at the proper angle to put Glenn 
into the programmed orbit. When 
his orbit was confirmed at Cape 
Canaveral, Glenn jubilantly radioed 
back : “Capsule is turning around. 
Oh, that view is tremendous! I can 
see the booster doing turnarounds 
just a couple of hundred yards be¬ 
hind. Cape is go and I am go.” 

As he began to cross Africa, 
Glenn set out to test his reactions to 
the eerie world of weightlessness. 
He shook his head violently to see if 
the motion would induce space sick¬ 
ness. Nothing happened. “I have 
had no ill effects at all from zero G,” 
he reported. “It’s very pleasant, as a 
matter of fact. Visual acuity is still 
excellent. No nausea or discomfort 
whatsoever. ” 

Glenn had with him a small hand 
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camera to take pictures through his 
window. “Rather than put the 
camera away, I just put it out in 
mid-air and let go of it. It seemed 
perfectly natural.” With the camera 
suspended as though on an invisible 
shelf, he went on with other work, 
then reached back and plucked the 
camera out of the air. 

Soaring over the Indian Ocean, 
Glenn began his first night in space. 
The stars were bright diamonds on 
black velvet. “If you’ve been out in 
the de.sert on a very clear, brilliant 
night when there’s no moon and the 
stars seem to jump out at you, that’s 
just about the way they look.” 

As he approached Australia, 
Glenn radioed astronaut Gordon 
Cooper in the tracking station at 
Muchea: “That was about the 
shortest day I’ve ever run into. Just 
to my right, I can sec a big pattern 
of light, apparently right on the 
coast.” The glow was the city of 
Perth, which had prepared a wel¬ 
come for Glenn that was also a test 
of his night vision. Street light^ 
were ablaze. Householders turned 
on their porch lights and spread 
sheets in their gardens as reflectors. 
When the lights were explained to 
him, Glenn radioed Cooper a grate¬ 
ful message: “Thank everybody for 
turning them on, will you.?” 

Then, in the first moments of 
dawn, Glenn saw a fantastic sight. 
At first he thought “that the capsule 
had gone up while I wasn’t looking 
and that I was looking into nothing 
but a new star field. There were 
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thousands of little particles outside 
the cabin. They were a bright 
yellowish-green, about the size and 
intensity of a fire-fly on a real dark 
night. As far as I could look off to 
each side, I could see them.” 

Glenn speculated that the par¬ 
ticles might be the cloud of needles 
the U.S. Air Force had tried to orbit 
last October for use in relaying radio 
messages. Or they might be snow¬ 
flakes formed by the cooling of water 
vapour from his jet nozzles. But he 
quickly rejected both theories. Best 
explanation of the phenomenon: the 
capsule was giving ofF electrically- 
charged particles of water or gas 
vapour that were attracted to each 
other and built up the specks that 
Glenn saw. 

Nightmare of Suspense. 

Throughout his thrilling day, John 
(jlenn recorded the emotions and 
impressions of being the Free 
World’s first tourist in orbital space. 
He had little sensation of speed. It 
was, he said, “about the same as 
flying in an airliner at, say, 30,000 
feet, and looking down at clouds at 
10,000 feet.” Over California, he 
could pick out the irrigated acres 
around El Centro, where he once 
lived. Looking down on the Atlan¬ 
tic, he saw the Gulf Stream as a 
river of blue. 

But astronaut Glenn’s adventure 
involved far more than mere 
sightseeing. He encountered diffi¬ 
culties that turned his journey into a 
nightmare of suspense. Over Guay- 
mas, Mexico, on his first orbit, the 
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capsule’s attitude control system 
began to go wrong. A small jet, de¬ 
signed to release hydrogen peroxide 
steam to keep the capsule in a stable 
position, was not working properly. 
The capsule, reported Glenn, “drifts 
off in yaw to the right at about one 
degree per second. It will go to 20 
degrees and hold at that.” 

To return the capsule to its nor¬ 
mal position, Glenn took over the 
controls himself and activated other 
jets. For most of the rest of the 
flight, he had to “fly” the capsule 
either by hand or by using a semi¬ 
automatic “fly-by-wire” system 
roughly akin to power steering on a 
car. 

As he crossed the Pacific a second 
time, the erratic jets made the cap¬ 
sule “roll” (turn on its horizontal 
axis). 

A similar roll in last Novem¬ 
ber’s flight of the chimpanzee 
named Enos had forced the men at 
Cape Canaveral to bring the capsule 
down after two orbits. Again,John 
Glenn was able to overcome the 
trouble manually. 

Worrying as it was, this problem 
was nothing as compared with 
another threat. Just as Glenn was 
beginning his second orbit, an in¬ 
strument panel in the Project Mer¬ 
cury Control Centre at Canaveral 
picked up a warning that the fibre- 
glass heat shield on Friendship 7' 
had come loose. 

If the shield were to separate be¬ 
fore or during the capsule’s re-entry 
into the earth’s atmosphere, Glenn 
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would perish in a flash of flame. 

One by one, other tracking 
stations picked up the ominous sig¬ 
nal. Project Mercury’s officials hud¬ 
dled tensely, trying to decide what 
to do. The answer might mean life 
or searing death to John Glenn. The 
final decision was made by Opera¬ 
tions Director Walter Williams: an 
attempt would be made to hold the 
heat shield in place by changing the 
re-entry procedure. The retro-rocket 
packet was supposed to be jettisoned 
after the rockets themselves had 
been fired. But the packet itself was 
bound to the capsule by three thin 
metal bands. Williams reckoned 
that the bands, might be strong 
enough to hold the shield to the 
capsule during the descent. He 
knew that the heat would eventually 
burn away the straps, but he hoped 
that by that time the air resistance 
would be dense enough to hold the 
shield in place. 

Life or Death. Glenn took the 
news of the deadly threat with 
characteristic calmness. He made 
the adjustments necessary to keep 
the retro-rocket packet in place, 
hand'flew his capsule into proper 
attitude for descent—and braced 
himself. Timed by a pre-set 
mechanism in the capsule, the brak¬ 
ing rockets fired in sequence. 
Friendship j shuddered. “It feels 
like I’m going clear back to 
Hawaii,” Glenn radioed. He could 
feel his body beginning to be 

• The "chunks” were disintegrating frag- 
tnents of the retro-rocket packet. 


squeezed by the build-up of G 
forces. ^ 

Outside the window, he could see 
a fiery glow. “It became apparent 
that something was tearing up the 
heat-shield end of the capsule,” 
Glenn said later. “There were large 
pieces anywhere from as big as the 
end of your finger to seven or eight 
inches in diameter coming past the 
window. You could see the fire and 
the glow from them—big flaming 
chunks.”* 

On the ground,* astronaut Alan 
Shepard, the capsule communicator 
at Cape Canaveral, lost radio contact 
with Glenn. At the same time, other 
instruments tracking the capsule 
stopped registering. The black-out 
was predictable, caused by ioniza¬ 
tion from the heat of re-entry. It 
lasted for seven minutes and 15 
seconds. Then came John Glenn’s 
exultant voice. “Boy!” he cried. 
“That was a real fireball I ” 

Glenn had made it; he had suc¬ 
cessfully re-entered the earth’s atmo 4 
sphere. As it later turned out, the 
heat shield had been in place all 
along; a monitor in the capsule had 
been flashing a misleading signal to 
the ground. But John Glenn could 
not be certain that he was safe until 
he saw that the parachute which 
would lower his capsule gently into 
the Atlantic had opened. Said he 
the next day, “That’s probably the 
prettiest ol’ sight you ever saw in 
your life.” 

At 2.43 p.m.. Friendship 7 
splashed into the Adantic with a 
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sizzle as the red-hot shield turned 
the sea water to steam. Surging 
ahead at full speed, the destroyer 
Noa began to race helicopters from 
the carrier Randolph to the scene. 
The Noa won; she plucked the cap¬ 
sule out of the ocean at 3.01. Across 
the United States, the millions of 
television watchers sagged weakly 
with relief. 

Shirt-sleeves and Overalls. 

John Glenn seemed almost destined 
for this day of triumph. As a test 
pilot and operational flyer with 149 
missions in the Second World War 
and Korea, he had lived with super¬ 
sonic speed and the constant possi¬ 
bility of sudden death. To the 
millions who have now seen and 
heard him, it is obvious that he was 
a perfect choice to become the first 
American to orbit the earth. 

He was brought up in New Con¬ 
cord (pop. 2,000), a quiet, shirt- 
slceves-and-ovcralls town in central 
Ohio, where his father was by turns 
a railway guard, the proprietor of a 
plumbing business, and a car dealer. 
As a boy, John swam in Crooked 
Creek, hunted rabbits, played foot¬ 
ball and basketball, was a great 
admirer of Glenn Miller, and played 
the trumpet in the town band. 

Anxious to get into the war as a 
pilot, he learned to fly in a U.S. 
Navy programme for civilians at 
New Philadelphia, 35 miles away, 
and left college before taking a 
degree, to join the Navy’s pre-flight 
programme. In 1943 he took the 
Navy’s option to join the Marine 
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Corps, won his gold wings and gold 
second-lieutenant’s bars. X^en, re¬ 
splendent in his uniform, he went 
home to New Concord to marry 
Annie Caster, daughter of the town 
dentist, and his sweetheart ever since 
he could remember. 

Smooth Pilot. T here was never 
any question about John Glenn’s 
flying skill. After his war duty, he 
developed a cocksure method of 
occasionally demonstrating it. A 
Marine pilot, John Mason, says: 
“Johnny would fly up alongside you 
and slip his wing right under yours, 
then tap it gently against your wing 
tip. I ’ve never seen such a smooth 
pilot.’’ 

As a test pilot for the U.S. Navy’s 
Chance Vought F8U Crusader 
fighter after the Korean War, Glenn 
showed the determination that later 
landed him in the cockpit of Friend 
ship 7. He h.ad the F8U up to 
Mach 1-2 one day when something 
snapped and the plane veered 
sharply. Most test pilots would have 
gingerly guided the plane back to 
base. Glenn, scribbling notes all the 
while, stubbornly pushed the fighter 
up to Mach 1-2 two more times to 
see if it would happen again. It did. 
When he finally landed, he dis¬ 
covered that the 24 feet of the trail¬ 
ing edge of a wing had been broken 
off. 

Early in his career, Glenn de¬ 
veloped the art of “snivelling”. 
“Snivelling,” explains a former 
colleague of Glenn’s, “means to 
work yourself into a programme, 
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whether it happens to be yqjjr job or 
not. Snivelling is perfectly legiti¬ 
mate, and Johnny is a great hand 
at it.” In 1957 Glenn snivelled the 
Marines into letting him try to beat 
the speed of sound from one side of 
the United States to the other. Fly¬ 
ing an F8U-1, he failed by nine 
minutes, but he did knock 2.^/2 
minutes off the coast-to-coast speed 
record by covering the distance in 3 
hours 23 minutes at an average 
speed of 726 m.p.h. 

Then, in 1959, Glenn resolutely 
set out to snivel his way into the 
toughest programme of all: Project 
Mercury. Flc started with two 
handicaps: he lacked a university 
degree and, at 37, he was con¬ 
sidered an old man. But he managed 
to get permission to go along as at?, 
“observer” with one prime candi¬ 
date of the Navy’s Bureau of Aero¬ 
nautics. When the candidate failed 
an early test, Cilenn offereil him.self 
as a candidate. They look him. 

Fact Man. Candidate Glenn and 
510 others were run through a 
wringer of mental and physical 
tests.* Doctors charted their brain 
waves, skewered their hands with 
electrodes to pick up the electrical 
impulses that would tell how 
quickly their muscles responded to 
nerve stimulation. Cilenn held u[) 
tenaciously under tests of heat and 
vibration and did esf)ecially well 
with problems of logical reasoning. 
Says Dr. Stanley White, a Project 

• Sec “How They’re Choosing the Kirs* Space 
Man”, The Render's Digest, July 19S9. 
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Mercury physician, “Glenn is a man 
\vlio lives by facts.” 

To the surprise of no one who 
has ever known him, Glenn was one 
of the seven who were picked to be¬ 
come America’s first astronautSr But' 
even among the astronauts John 
Glenn stood out in his determina¬ 
tion. By his own decision, he spent 
only week-ends with his wife, son 
and daughter in Arlington, Virginia, 
and lived from Monday to Friday 
at Virginia’s Langley Air Force 
fiase so that he could better concen¬ 
trate on the programme. Fie ran 
two miles before breakfast every 
morning, and sweated himself down 
from 14 stone to a trim 12 stone. 

To train himself to handle a cap¬ 
sule Miinbling out of control, he 
spent hours spinning giddily in the 
fiendishly contrived “Mastif” (mul¬ 
tiple axis space test inertia facility) 
which simiiltaneou.sly rotates in 
three directions, like a fairground 
ride gone amuck. Time and again 
he rode the giant centrifuge, which 
multiplies gravitational pull to 
simulate the strains of take-off and 
landing. Despite his years, (ilenn 
showed the least heart fluctuation of 
any astronaut. (At lift-off of Friend¬ 
ship 7, Glenn’s pulse rate was a 
relatively placid no beats per 
minute. Shepard’s rate was 139, 
Grissom’s 170 during their lift-offs. 
AH three men normally register be¬ 
tween 60 and 70 beats a minute.) 

At Glenn’s suggestion, the astro¬ 
nauts received five and a half days 
of desert-survival instruction, just in 
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case a capsule came down in the 
wrong place. Still not satisfied, 
Glenn went without water for 24 
hours to test his reactions. 

The Hero. Not since Charles 
Lindbergh in 1927, has the United 
States had such a hero. From the 
moment he stepped out of his cap 
sule on to the deck of the Noa, 
Glenn was a marked man. His foot¬ 
prints on the deck were marked in 
white paint, to be appropriately 
preserved later on. 

But Glenn accepted his apotheosis 
as coolly as he had handled Friend¬ 
ship 7 on its flight through space. 
In the flood of press conferences, 
parades, appearances before Con¬ 
gress and Congressional committees, 
he was articulate and at ease. There 
. was honest pride in his great 
achievement, but he went out of his 
way to acknowledge the roles of 
hundreds of others who stood be¬ 
hind him. In greetings to his back- 
stage co-workers at Canaveral, he 
put his feelings in this fashion; 
“There is much acclaim for this 
flight, but it is only one step in a 
long programme. I’d like all of you 
who worked on it to feel that I am 
your representative. I’m getting the 
attention for all the thousands of 
you who worked on it.’’ 

In terms of national prestige, 
Glenn’s flight put the United States 
back in the space race with a ven¬ 
geance, and gave the nwrale of the 
entire Free World a huge and badly 
needed boost. Contrasted with 
earlier Russian shots, it was a great 


victory for the open society that 
produced Glenn—and proved the 
wisdom of the United States’ policy 
of keeping its space projects in the 
public eye. 

Technically, it justified and re¬ 
deemed the long labours, careful 
planning and exacting standards of 
the U.S. space programme, into 
which the nation has hopefully 
poured several thousand million 
dollars. 

For man himself, it produced 
some valuable lessons. Because the 
Russians had released little data 
about astronauts Gagarin and 
Titov, the world knew with cer¬ 
tainty for the first time that, at least 
for the period Glenn spent in space, 
a healthy and well-conditioned man 
can face the forces of gravity and 
weightlessness with no ill effects. 
By taking over the controls himself 
and proving that man can “fly’’ a 
capsule through space, Glenn also 
struck a blow for man’s genius and 
versatility, answering the critjes 
who claim that instruments can do 
anything better in space than man. 
Said Glenn, “Now we can get rid 
of some of that automatic equip¬ 
ment and let man take over.’’ 

The Enormity o£ Space. For the 
United States, Glenn’s flight is only 
the beginning. After at least four 
more three-orbit flights, U.S. space 
officials plan to send an astronaut 
on an i^rbit shot some time late 
this year or early in 1963. With more 
powerful rockets under develop¬ 
ment, the United States hopes to 
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launch two-man capsules by 1964 
and keep them in orbit for. as long 
as two weeks. (U.S. scientists esti¬ 
mate that the Soviet Union may try 
a two-man orbital flight almost any 
day.) Most ambitious of foreseeable 
U.S. space flights is Project Apollo, 
which aims at putting three men on 
the moon—^and bringing them back 
—by 1968. 

At his first press conference, John 
Glenn emphasized the point that the 


exploration of space is still in its 
primitive stages. If the diameter of 
the earth were scaled down to about 
80 inches, he said, his flight had 
brought us only i ^ inches above it. 
“If you think of the enormity of 
space, it makes our efforts seem 
puny. But these are all step-by step 
functions we go through. The 
manned flights we’ve had to date 
have added information.This flight, 
I hope, added a bit more.” 



Short Stops 

Humorist Dorothy Parker once owned an isolated country home. Asked 
if she could describe it in two words, she succeeded: “Want it?” 

—Leonard Lyons 

Political leaders were asked what was the one thing members of their 
party needed to do most. One leader sent a one-word reply: “Multiply.” 

—F. K. 

« sK * 

Food for Thought 

In America, sheriffs, like other humans, are creatures of habit and have 
tribal rituals which they go on performing without question. Few such 
rituals are more hallowed than putting a troublesome prisoner on bread 
and water to bring him to his senses. 

Then along came Dale Carson. Appointed sheriff of Duval County in 
Florida, he brought a fresh eye to the problem. He noticed something that 
other sheriffs, over the years, had failed to see: the bread-and-water treat¬ 
ment often doesn’t work. He discovered that young toughs gloried in 
being so punished because it proved how tough they were and they could 
brag about the bread-and-water treatment when they got out. 

So Sheriff Carson substituted baby food for bread and water. Now the 
glory-seekers get strained beef, carrots, spinach, apples, etc. They cat it 
because they’re hun^7 but they don’t brag about it. “It’s no fun,” says 
Carson, “to tell your buddies you were so tough that they put you on baby 
food. One day usually gets them on their best behaviour.” —Life 



The Backstage Drama of 


One of the hit shows of the London theatre last year 
was an African jazz musical called “King Kong”. Yet 
the most exciting thing about “King Kong” is not that it 
was a triumph but that it ever played at all. For, though 

ii* 

written and staged by white men and played by black, it 
was a product of South Africa where any collaboration 
between whites and blacks is official heresy. Here is the 
whole strange and moving story. 


Bv Gordon Gaskill 


! wo WHITE South Africans 
drove out to a shabby 
black African “township” near 
Johannesburg one March evening in 
1958 to watch an amateur variety 
show. One was Ian Bernhardt, a 
young businessman, and the other 
was Harry Bloom, a lawyer-novelist. 
For several years the two had been 
part of a small group of whites who 
helped Africans put on home-talent 
shows and jazz concerts—about the 
only cultural outlet the Africans 
had. Now, by paraffin lamplight in 
a dingy Salvation Army hut, they 
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saw spine-tingling singing, dancing, 
miming. But they left saddened.^ 

“So much talent, and wasted,” 
Bernhardt mourned, driving home. 
“If we could only find some good 
vehicle for them—something native, 
original . . .” 

A few days later Bloom phoned 
Bernhardt in excitement: “I think 
I’ve found exaedy the right story. 
Have you ever heard of a Zulu 
prize-fighter called King Kong?” 

King Kong was actually Ezekiel 
Dhlamini, a Zulu born in Natal 
about 1925, who scorned schooling 




and work and eventually drifted to 
Johannesburg. Shiftless, surly and 
vicious, he wandered one day into 
the Bantu Men’s Social Centre on 
Eloff Street and for the first time in 
his life watched boxing. He laughed 
scornfully at men fighting with 
“cushions on their hands”. The irri¬ 
tated trainer invited Dhlamini to 
try the “cushions” with him and 
promptly knocked him flat. Dhla¬ 
mini saw that there was more to 
boxing than he thought, and de¬ 
cided to learn a little. 

He never became a real boxe?; he 
• * 

was too contemptuous and cocksure 


to train. Nevertheless, he was so 
strong, tough and aggressive that he 
became South Africa’s black heavy¬ 
weight champion. He fought under 
a variety of gaudy names, but the 
last one stuck: King Kong. The 
Africans loved and lionized him, 
despite his swaggering arrogance 
and viciousness. 

Having defeated all the African 
heavy-weights, and not being per¬ 
mitted to fight a white man. King 
Kong was persuaded to lose weight 
and take fights in the middle-weight 
class. He became frustrated and dis¬ 
illusioned, and one night in the ring 
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with a mediocre middle-weight, he 
horsed around and was knocked 
out. From then on, it was all down¬ 
hill. The fickle crowds laughed at 
him. 

Seething with bitterness, he 
joined a gangster mob, became 
bouncer in a dance hall, killed a 
man in a brawl—^getting off with a 
self-defence plea. But not long after, 
suspecting that his girl friend was 
double-crossing him, he stabbed her 
to death. At his trial in February 
1957 he demanded that the judge 
give him the death sentence—and 
was furious when he got only 12 
years’ hard labour. A rebel to the 
end, he committed suicide a few 
days later, drowning himself in the 
Rivonia River, which borders the 
prison farm. 

A strange “hero”—a bum, a 
bully, a braggart. But to Harry 
Bloom it was a powerful story and 
exaedy the right vehicle to bring out 
African talent. He started writing 
the book for King Kong. 

What made the resulting show 
unique and (in South African 
terms) almost incredible is that it 
was the product of both blacks and 
whites, working together as equals. 
All the financing was white, the 
bulk of it guaranteed by four con¬ 
cerns : the bottlers of Coca-Cola, the 
makers of President Giant cigar¬ 
ettes, the Central News Agency and 
. the Anglo-American Corporation of 
South Africa. White, too, were prac¬ 
tically all the key personnel back- 
stage—producer Leon Gluckman, 
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musical' director Stanley Glasser, 
set- and costume-designer Arthur 
Goldreich, choreographer* Arnold 
Dover, and Pat Williams, the girl 
who wrote most of the lyrics. These 
had to be white; no African had 
ever had a chance to learn the inner 
mysteries of show production. The 
only black exceptions were Todd 
Matshikiza, the gifted composer 
who wrote the music, and Ralph 
Trewela, who helped with some of 
the lyrics. 

But everybody in the whole cast 
of more than 70 was black. Apart¬ 
heid convention prevents a white 
person from appearing, or even be¬ 
ing portrayed, on the same stage 
with blacks. For example, the white 
judge could not be shown senten¬ 
cing King Kong to prison. 

Probably no other show in the 
world ever had such an uphill fight 
to success. To begin with, where to 
find a cast? No such thing existed 
as a professionally trained African 
actor or actress. The hero’s rok 
went to Nathan Mdledle, a band 
singer who had known the real 
King Kong personally. The leading 
lady was Miriam Makeba, a variety 
singer. A rich find, to become a real 
hit, was Lemmy “Special” Mabaso, 
then 12, who piped a tin whistle on 
Johannesburg street corners to help 
support a family of nine. There was 
plenty of black beauty for the danc¬ 
ing chorus. 

But language troubles! Many 
members of the cast spoke well in 
their tribal languages, while their 
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English was nearly unintelligible. 
This meant endless drilling in enun¬ 
ciation; it also meant keeping ail 
speaking parts short and simple. 
Even King Kong himself has fewer 
than 200 words to speak in the 
whole show. 

Music? The African townships 
throbbed with it night and day. But 
most black musicians played or sang 
only by ear; few could read music. 
There was plenty of raw dance 
material, too, but it was wildly in¬ 
dividualistic and it had to be disci¬ 
plined into something show-worthy. 

And where in Johannesburg 
could blacks and whites rehearse to¬ 
gether? After days of we^y hunt¬ 
ing, Bernhardt found a warehouse 
for Rs. 14 a night, and rehearsals 
began in November 1958. It was a 
highly unsuitable place, torn up for 
repair work and given to strange 
echoes and sound distortions. Rut it 
sufficed. Food ? Since no restaurant 
would serve blacks and whites to¬ 
gether, they set up their own can¬ 
teen. 

Another problem was transport. 
Since cast members worked by day, 
they could rehearse only at night. 
Most buses had stopped running by 
the time rehearsals ended, and most 
taxis refused to carry blacks. A 
special bus had to be hired. 

South Africa’s complicated pass 
laws, too, were an endless night¬ 
mare. Sometimes a cast member 
whose pass was not in perfect order 
would be picked up by a policeman 
who merely wanted his lawn cut, or 


car polished. Rehearsals often had: 
to be delayed for hours while some 
missing, important actor was 
hunted up—and bailed out—in: 
some police station for pass-law 
violations. 

There were other troubles, too. 
Some of the Africans got over-ex¬ 
hilarated by the “venture in inter- 
racialism”, lost their heads, drank 
too much. One white recalls dryly: 
“Africans are human, all right, and 
sometimes more human than most.” 
Some were warned, fined and even¬ 
tually fired. 

Finally, there was the question of 
where such a show could be pre¬ 
sented to a mixed audience. One of 
the rare places willing (then) to 
allow it was the Great Hall of the 
University of the Witwatersrand in 
Johannesburg. Here King Kong 
opened on the never-to-be-forgotten 
night of February 2, 1959. 

It was a fantastic success—“the 
greatest thrill in 20 years of South 
African theatre-going,” one critic 
wrote next morning. Even apart¬ 
heid papers applauded. To the 
Africans onstage, the warm ap¬ 
plause from white people was some¬ 
thing they could hardly believe. 
Even more eager was the applause 
of the Africans in the audience, who 
had come there avid to see what 
fellow Africans could do. 

1 

Within days, not a seat was left 
unsold for the five-week run. Once, 
nearly 15,000 people, black and 
white, queued up for tickets. Special 
buses brought in audiences from up 
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to 300 miles away; some whites flew 
in from Rhodesia and Kenya just to 
see the show. 

Originally, nobody dreamed that 
King Kong would go outside the 
country. But the London impresario 
Jack Hylton became interested and 
petitioned to take the whole cast up 
to London to do the show there. A 
big if: Would the South African 
Government permit it.? Almost no 
Africans had ever been let out of 
South Africa. Yet what a scandal 
it would be if passports for such a 
worthy cause were actually refused. 
For nearly six months the govern¬ 
ment stalled, then reluctantly de¬ 
cided to allow it. 

To the black cast, the news was 
incredible. They had heard that 
countries existed where a person 
was really free, no matter what 
colour his skin, but it seemed a dim, 
far-off thing, a dream. 

White South Africans sprang to 
help them on their strange and won¬ 
derful journey. They guaranteed— 
as the government insisted—that all 
rent and instalment payments due 
from the Africans would be paid, or 
underwritten for the time they were 
away. A bond of ^\oo (Rs. 1,300) 
was posted for each, to guarantee his 
return. Since the Africans had never 
faced weather as cold as London’s, 
clothing stores donated sweaters, 
coats and warm underwear. 

The day they left. South Africa 
was vibrant with emotion. As they 
filed out to the French plane, some¬ 
body began singing softly, and the 
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crowd took up in swelling chant the 
unofficial black anthem, N\osi 
Si^elele Afril^a —“God Bfess Afri¬ 
ca”. A white man who had watched 
it told me: “I kept thinking of the 
Children of Israel leaving Egypt, 
and remembering ‘and the hard 
said unto Pharaoh, Let my people 
go “ For the Africans it was a 
flight to another planet. They were 
astounded to learn that, for the first 
time in their lives, they could drink 
freely with white people at airport 
bars en route. And, most amazing 
of all, that the uniformed French 
Negro on the plane was not a 
steward—but the captain himself! 

Once in London the cast was 
lionized. Reporters swarmed “like 
ants around a marrow bone,” as 
one African marvelled. Invitations 
flowed in. The delighted Africans 
roved London like entranced ex¬ 
plorers of a new world—which to 
them it was. The cast went on wild 
shopping sprees, patronized the best 
restaurants. The gifted pianist Sol 
Klaaste adored London hobbies. ’*1 
keep making up reasons to talk to 
them, just to hear that wonderful 
politeness.” 

I’he London opening—February 
23, 1961—was a glittering triumph. 
Princess Margaret plus a galaxy of 
other famous names had attended 
a special charity performance the 
evening before. 

London had expected King Kong 
to be some fiery, dramatic protest 
against apartheid, which it wasn’t. 
Londoners had also expected that it 
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would show the black Africans liv¬ 
ing cowed, dreary lives. Not a bit 
of it. King Kong showed—^juite 
accurately—that, despite apartheid, 
the African townships are still 
bouncing, vital, colourful, even gay. 

Critics pointed out amateurish, 
awkward parts in* the show but 
argued against trying to give it a 
professional gloss because its very 
naivete was part of its appeal. One 
Londoner put it, “There’s real red 
blood in this show; it makes most 
others look anaemic by compari- 
son. 

Britain was soon humming the 
show’s hit tunes, especially the title 
song, sung by Nathan Mdledle: 

King Kong bigger than Cape 
Town, 

King Kong harder than gold, 

King Kong knock any ape down. 

That’s me. I’m him . . . King 
Kong! 

Among the cast, probably the 
greatest single hit was the tin- 
whistle kid, Lemmy. He filled in 
offstage hours by learning, at last, 
how to read and write. Other cast 
members seized the opportunity to 
study in London—music, voice, pro¬ 
duction. 

The show ran for nine months. 
But no show can last for ever. When 
the tour ended on December 2, 
1961, to about a dozen members of 
the cast the temptation to stay in 
Britain was irresistible. But most 
decided to go home. As one player 
said, “With all its^ faults. South 
Africa is still my home.” 


But the King Kong saga is by no; 
means finished, for the show has set 
off ripple effects that will never die. 
Its results are crystal-clear in the 
dingy but exciting premises of the 
Union Artists building in Johannes¬ 
burg. Here, directly because of 
King Kong's success, a music and 
drama school has been set up, solely 
for Africans, with Ian Bernhardt as 
director. When I visited there it 
seemed that every other room held 
some African composer making up 
a new musical. Others were study¬ 
ing harmony, choral music, speech¬ 
training, dancing. 

Bernhardt said, “We’ve got about 
200 Africans seriously working here 
now. King Kong was responsible 
for that; it gave them confidence 
and hope and ambition. We’ve got 
no end of projects ahead.” 

In January, for example. Union 
Artists put on another musical, Mr. 
Paljas, with an entirely coloured 
cast. It opened in Cape Town and, 
judging from the first wild enthu¬ 
siasm, was off to a wonderful start. 

No one ever dreamed that the 
bleak walls of apartheid would fall 
down at the blast of King Kong's 
trumpets. As Robert Muller said in 
the London Daily Mail, it will take 
more than “a whisde and a wiggle” 
to accomplish that. 

Yet King Kong has made a subde 
dent by proving that with goodwill 
South African blacks and whites can 
work together as equals. Above 
all, it has opened new windows 
through which both races can look. 



Plants 

That Tat Insects 


Pitfalls, ^^fypapeP' and cunningly designed 
lures are among the devices used by carnivorous 
plants to trap unsuspecting visitors 


By Jean George 





One day early last sum¬ 
mer my small son Craig 
brought home from a 
near-by marsh a strange 
but oddly farriiliar plant—a whorl 
of green antlers trimmed gener¬ 
ously with tiny baubles. We put it 
in a bowl of water and placed it on 
the dining-nx)m table. Presently 
Craig announced that some small 
water-fleas were rowing round in 
the bowl, apparendy brought in on 
the plant’s roots. I rushed to remove 
them. 

As I reached for one sand- 
coloured flea, it flipped away into a 
bauble.-1 waited—but it did not 
come out. I began to wonder. Could 
this be the marsh plant my father 
and I had come upon when I was a 
child—the plant that catches insects 
and devours them.? Carefully I 
opened the bauble, and behind a 
tiny hinged door I spotted the en¬ 
trapped water-flea. Then Craig 


pointed out a mosquito larva, 
caught by its tail, slowly being 
sucked into another tiny trap. And 
thus we began our investigations 
into the strange behaviour of carni¬ 
vorous plants. 

Several days later a plant expert 
confirmed my guess. “That is a 
bladderwort,” he said, “one of the 
most amazing plants. It grows all 
over the world and is related to the 
famous pitcher plants and Venus’s 
fly-traps that live in marshes aqjl 
swamps,” The botanist explained 
that carnivorous plants, usually con¬ 
sidered rare and hard to find, are 
actually common. “Every section of 
the earth,” he said, “has some kind 
of pitcher plant growing in bog and 
swamp areas where the soil is poor. 
To survive, these plants catch and 
digest insects, and so receive essen¬ 
tial nitrogen. The array of lures 
and snares they have evolved is 
amazing. To me carnivorous plants 
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are even more interesting than 
animals.” 

As 1 studied and lived with these 
plants 1 understood what he meant. 
From a botanical supplier I bought 
some Venus’s fly-traps and planted 
them in a terrarium in sphagnum 
moss and sand wet down with 
distilled water. (They will not grow 
on a more nutritious diet.) 

Within a few weeks I had seven 
green traps, each about half an inch 
long, complete with teeth. Slowly 
the traps opened and revealed vivid 
beefsteak-red, juicy-looking bait 
cells. Then three thread-like triggers 
arose on cither side of each open 
trap, and the traps were set 

We put several houseflies in the 
terrarium and within four minutes 
one of them flew down to tlie bait. 
Instandy it was caught, for in en¬ 
tering the trap the fly touched the 
triggers that spring the hinge. In 
less than half a second the jaws 
snapped shut. With the fly safely 
enclosed, the trap slowly continued 
to tighten on the victim. 

Ten days later the trap opened 
again. The fly had been devoured, 
only the hard bases of the wings re¬ 
mained. The plant tossed them to 
the ground and set itself again. 

According to Professor Francis 
Ernest Lloyd, of Canada’s McGill 
University, who during his lifetime 
was an outstanding authority on 
carnivorous plants, the traps operate 
about three times before they turn 
black and die. By then they have 
done their work of providing 


nourishment for the development of 
the plant. 

We experimented with our traps. 
On one we placed a tiny piece of 
glass. In flve hours the trap closed; 
but instead of opening after ten days 
(the normal digesting time), the 
trap reopened, spat out the glass and 
reset itself within 24 hours. 

Each species of carnivorous plant 
has invented a different kind of trap 
to catch its prey. But they all have 
one eerie thing in common: their 
“stomachs” have much the same 
enzymes and acids as are found in 
animal stomachs. 

The trap most commonly used to 
get food to these stomachs is the pit- 
fall evolved by the pitcher plants. 
Pitcher plants have small pitcher¬ 
shaped containers hanging from 
their leaves. Sometimes—as with 
the side-saddle flower—the leaves 
themselves are pitcher-shaped. 

The pitcher has a one-way stair¬ 
case that leads to the edge of the pit- 
fall. Once there, the insect cannot 
return; stiff inward-bent bristles bar 
his exit. Lured by strong smells of 
violets or honey, the victim has no 
choice but to continue until he 
plunges into the pit. There he is 
drowned in an acid pool and then 
digested. Some pitcher plants add a 
refinement—a lid that closes on the 
prey and remains closed until the 
insect is devoured. 

Ants are a great delicacy, but be¬ 
cause they are skilled at walking oh 
all types of surface upside down, 
some plants have had to adapt their 
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trapping devices. Brazilian plants 
evolved a lobster-pot type of trap. 
The most beautiful of these is held 
within a miniature Chianti flask. 
Winding down towards the trap is 
a spiral staircase diat grows smaller 
and smaller and is baited with 
scents irresistible to an ant. The ant 
follows the seductive trail until it 
can’t turn round. It goes on to the 
bottom, steps on a treadle, and stiff 
plant bars close behind it, locking it 
irrevocably in the plant’s prison. 


Several carnivorous plants have 
evolved a quite efficient “flypaper”. 
Among them are the birtterworts, 
found all over Europe and North 
America in moist, mossy pockets. 
Lying flat on the ground, glittering 
like the points of tasty honey stars, 
the unobtrusive ovate leaves wait 
until a moth or bee alights to feast. 
When the feet touch a leaf, the 
plant exudes a sticky mucilage to 
hold the insect. This flow is fol¬ 
lowed by a dose of acid containing 


Venus's jly-lrap 
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a digestive enzyme, which 
overpowers the insect. 
Then, slowly, neatly, the 
edges of the leaf roll over 
and cover the victim. The 
butterwort takes 24 hours 
to roll up, three to five 
days to devour the food, 
and one day for the leaf 
to uncurl. Then the “fly¬ 
paper” is readied once 
more. 

Other flypaper-type 
plants are the beautiful 
sundews that look like 
pincushions and grow in 
most swamps and bogs. 
These are sweetly scented 
—and as sticky as house¬ 
hold cement. My husband 
watched a wasp get stuck 
on one last summer. He 
reports that the wasp 
alighted on four of its six 



Side-saddle flower 


feet, realized the texture was not grows on the damp ground, straight 


right and tried to lift up the front up like a pin, silver in the sunlight, 
two. In doing so, it put down the Then a growing branch bends down 
rear two and was stuck on all six. It and fastens itself to its own basc,- 


pulled and tipped. A wingwentout; 
it stuck deep among the spines and 
pins. The wasp bit, and stuck its 
jaws. Then the glittering heads of 
the pins began to curl over the 
wasp. By the end of the day the 
insect was still, and the plant 
tentacles, curled daintily over it, 
were dining. 

One of the deadliest plant traps 
is the fungus that forms nooses to 
snare eelworms on their way to de¬ 
stroy wheat seedlings. The fungus 


making a tiny noose. There may be 
many nooses in a group, so that 
sooner or later an eelworm, writh¬ 
ing over the ground, will get its 
head in one of them. Immediately 
the loop tightens. The worm tries to 
pull back. The noose grows tighter 
and tighter until die worm is dead. 
Now the loop sends out tiny run¬ 
ners to cover the worm—and eat it., 
Craig and I read in Professor 
Lloyd’s book, The Carnivorous 
Plants, about the bladderwort on 
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our table. We learned that it could 
regulate water pressure, suck, and 
close doors. Through a magnifying 
glass we could see the green brisdes, 
which activate the trapping mecha¬ 
nism. 

This tiny chlorophyll trapdoor 
is set by water pressure; the change 
in pressure inside and outside the 
bauble sucks the insect into the 
chamber, the green cells working 
like a pump as they change the 
water level and draw the creature 
in and in. When the prey is within 
the chamber, the door swings shut 
and hairs bolt it; it is now leakproof. 


so that the enzymes which aid in 
digesting the victim cannot be 
diluted by outside water.' 

Charles Darwin wrote one of 
the first books on the insect-eating 
plants. He was intrigued by them 
and asked, with experiments of all 
kinds, “What kind of intelligence 
is this?” Gazing at our innocent¬ 
looking bladderwort one morning, 
Craig echoed Darwin’s question: 
“Do you suppose these plants can 
think?” 

“No,” I answered. “But the fact 
that a single green plant behaves as 
if it can think is a miracle in itself.” 



Guys and Dolls 

As AN eye-provoking young lady, in a revealing sheath dress and 
scintillating jewellery, made her entrance into a restaurant where I was 
eating, I overheard our local jeweller comment to a friend: “Now there’s 
a genuine, 21-jewel, Swiss movement I ” —Contributed by Alien Cordon^ 

My dancing partner at the party was tall and handsome. Thinking he 
might try some fancy steps, I suggested he was easier to follow when he 
held me in the proper dance position. He asked why, and I said, “Because 
I can tell what step you intend to take next.” 

“Then how is it,” he asked, “you don’t slap my face?” 

—Contributed by Alma Brough 

The pretty young secretary who was always the first to adopt any new 
fashion came breezing in one morning in a lovely blue dress, blue shoes, 
blue jewellery —and blue nylons. There was no comment until mid¬ 
morning when the head of the sales department, usually in a world of 
his own, looked up and gasped, “Good heavens, girl! Arc your garters 
that tight?” 

She changed her stockings at noon. —Virginia Turner 
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Stronger 
than You Think 


Manjy common knowledge" 
beliefs about our eyes are mistaken^ and 
some of them are dangerous 


By John Kord Lagemann 


o YQU believe that reading in 
dim light will ruin your 
eyes? That television can 
harm a child’s eyesight? That cheap 
sunglasses injure the eye? That ex¬ 
cessive reading causes near-sighted¬ 
ness? That you would not need 
glasses today if you had worn them 
as a child? That parents need not 
worry about a child’s cross-eyes be¬ 
cause he’ll soon outgrow them? 
That eyestrain can cause headaches 
or make you ill ? 

All these statements have this in 
common: They are untrue. 

Since the eye can be examined 
more precisely than any other organ 


of the body, it may seem strange 
that so much misinformation about 
it should still exist. Even eye 
specialists are occasionally respon¬ 
sible for perpetuating some of the 
fallacies. But this becomes less sur¬ 
prising when the nature of sight is 
understood. 

We do not see with our eyes 
alone. We see with our minds and,, 
indeed, with our entire personali¬ 
ties. What we think of as eye ail¬ 
ments, therefore, can be the result 
of emotional difficulties or physical 
malfunctioning, or both. 

Emotional factors actually pre¬ 
dominate in many eye ailments. 
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“Eyestrain”, foT instance, sends 
more padents to eye specialists than 
any other complaint. Called asthe¬ 
nopia, it is blamed for a bewildering 
variety of aches and pains, including 
nausea, insomnia, headaches and 
loss of appetite. Yet medical 
authorities have discovered in recent 
years that eyestrain is almost never 
responsible for these ailments attrib¬ 
uted to it. 

Usually the patient with asthe¬ 
nopia needs a change in his outlook 
on life, not in his lenses. 

This docs not mean that eyestrain 
is simply a product of the imagina¬ 
tion. Eye muscles may ache when 
you use them excessively and they 
get dred, especially if you need 
glasses or are using the wiong 
lenses, or if you do close work under 
inadequate light. But straining to 
see under these adverse conditions 
affects only the muscles, and can no 
more damage your eyes than listen¬ 
ing to a whisper can damage your 
ears. 

Instead of resting the eyes to re¬ 
lieve strain, many ophthalmologists 
encourage patients to use their eyes 
all the more—provided no inflam¬ 
mation or disease is present—in a 
kind of disciplined training. The 
theory is that with greater use the 
muscles become stronger and will 
tire—and ache—less frequently. 

What, then, is the explanation 
when people complain of headaches 
after reading under a poor light 
Most specialists today are convinced 
that there is no physical basis for 


June 

such claims. When one young girl 
developed terrible headaches while 
studying, it turned ouf that the 
headaches occurred only when she 
studied Latin, and no other subject. 

Headaches attributed to eyestrain 
often disappear after the patient 
has been fitted with glasses—even 
though it is later discovered that the 
lenses are not well fitted and fail 
to aid the person’s vision. While 
pro|>erly fitted glasses make reading 
less tiring, it is often not the glasses 
but the patient’s feeling of relief at 
having been helped that “cures” the 
headaches. 

Even in cases of actual disorders 
of the eye, doctors have frequently 
found that emotional factors were 
involved. In glaucoma, pressure 
within the eyeball destroys the nerve 
connexions between the retina and 
the brain. Numerous studies have 
shown that this pressure rises with 
emotional stress and falls when the 
stress is relieved. I’hough surgery 
and treatment are essential to ch^ck 
the disease, they are sometimes more 
clfective if accompanied by psycho¬ 
therapy. 

While the eye is extremely respm- 
sive to emotional influence, it is 
astonishingly tough and resilient in 
adjusting to external factors. Tele¬ 
vision and films have both been 
blamed for harmful eyestrain, but 
ophthalmologists deny that either 
medium inflicts any damage. Nei¬ 
ther, under most circumstances, will 
sunlight (unless, of course, one 
stares directly at the sun). Nor will 
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cheap sunglasses. Tinted or smoked 
lenses—the colour is irrelevant—cut 
down glare at a beach or in the 
snow, but in ordinary sunlight they 
are unnecessary for healthy eyes. 

Light enters your eye through the 
lens, which focuses it on a light- 
sensitive surface called the retina. 
In an imperfect eye the images are 
defective because the lens is warped 
(astigmatism) or the retina is too 
close to the lens (far-sightedness); or 
too far away (near-sightedness); or 
the image from one eye is so blurred 
or off-beam that it cannot be fused 
with the image from the other eye 
(strabismus, or cross-eye). Apart 
from injury or disease, care of the 
eye itself boils down mainly to the 
correction of these four kinds of 
defects. 

Since none of us has a perfectly 
formed lens or cornea (the 
transparent “skin” which covers the 
coloured part of the eye), all of us 
have a certain degree of astig¬ 
matism. If the flaws aren’t too bad, 
the brain can unscramble the dis¬ 
tortions in the image. If the distor¬ 
tions are handicapping, specially, 
ground lenses can compensate for 
the flaws and provide clearer 
pictures. 

The other focusing defects—near- 
and far-sightedness—are largely a 
matter of eyeball dimension. The 
eyeball, about the size and shape of 
a ping-pong ball, normally measures 
exactly 24 millimetres from lens to 
retina. If the eyeball* is larger, the 
light focuses at a point slightly in 


front of the retina, causing near¬ 
sightedness, or m^bpia. If the eye¬ 
ball is smaller, the light hits the 
retina before it comes into focus, 
causing far-sightedness, or hyper-, 
opia. Few of us have eyeballs with 
perfect dimensions. But as long as 
the eyes are only slightly far-sighted. 
or near-sighted, they can still focus 
on rejects at varying distances. 
Ciliary muscles squeeze the lens in 
each eye to thicken it and adjust for 
increasing nearness. 

This ability to thicken the lens 
is called “accommodation”. For 
reading and other close work the 
far-sighted person has to use it con¬ 
stantly. Thus when the lens becomes 
less elastic in middle age the far¬ 
sighted person must often wear 
glasses to see things near by. 

We inherit the size of our eye¬ 
balls. At birth they are small; thus 
almost all of us start out life far¬ 
sighted. Then, as growth proceeds, 
children who inherit large eyeballs 
develop myopia. 

Since the growth period coi ncides 
with schooling, parents often blame 
the myopia on too much study. 
Actually, reading can neither cause 
it nor make it worse. But myopia 
does seem to predispose a child to 
read a great deal. 

Severe myopia shrinks the clearly 
visible world to an area no mpre 
than a foot or two from the tip 
of the child’s nose. Unless he wears 
glasses constantly he is disqualified 
from activities that require distance 
vision. Reading, then, is often his 
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major link with the world beyond docs not involve entering the eye 
the blur. itself, but only strengthening the 

An even greater handicap—seen under-active eye muscles dr weaken- 

in one of every 50 children—is stra- ing the over-active ones, 
bismus, a muscle imbalance which How can strabismus be spotted? 
throws the eyes out of alignment During the first four to six months 
and causes cross-eye, wall-eye and of life a baby’s eye co-ordination is 
other forms of “squint”. If un- poor, and it is normal for one or the 
treated beyond the age of five or six, other of his eyes to “float” now and 
this condition can result in per- then. But poor alignment after that 
manent impairment of vision in one age calls for prompt attention by an 
eye. eye specialist. Don’t delay treatment 

To see normally a person must in the mistaken belief that the eyes 
fuse the images from both eyes into will straighten. themselves. They 
a single, binocular picture. He can’t almost never do, as thousands of 
do this if one eye turns in or out, or partially blind adults can testify, 
is very near- or far-sighted or astig- The usual way of compensating 
matic. Since it is intolerable to see for vision defects is to wear corrcc- 
double for any length of time, the five lenses. Glasses neither strength- 
child with strabismus learns to ig- en the eyes nor weaken them. Their 
nore the image from the defective sole function is to help you see bet- 
eye. As a result, vision in that eye ter by properly focusing the light 
fails to develop. If treatment is that enters your eyes, 
undertaken early enough—ideally Naturally, you will see better if 

between one and three—the child you wear glasses that are ground 
readily regains the use of the errant specifically to fit your needs. But if 
eye and learns to co-ordinate it with you get glasses that are not qqite 
the other. right they won’t cause damage in 

The standard treatment of a any part of the eye. 
deviant eye is to force the child to People are willing to pay almost 
use it by placing a temporary patch anything to save sight when they 
over the other eye. Sometimes eye- know that it is in danger. But timely 
glasses and a form of vision training check-ups against disease, and sim- 
known as “orthoptics” may help, pie precautions against accidents to 
Cases which do not respond to these the eyes, are worth more than the 
treatments usually require surgery, finest medical skill that can be 
which fortunately is neither danger- obtained after accident or disease 
ous nor very painful. The operation ^has occurred. 

Remember what the sergeant said to the recruit: “You might as well 
be happy, mate—no one here cares if you ain’t.” ~R. R. 




The Crow and the Oriole 

By James Thurber 

NCE upon a time a crow fell 

in love with an oriole. He 
had seen her flying past his nest 
every spring on her way North and 
every autumn on her way South, 
and he had decided that she was a 
tasty dish. He had observed that she 
came North every year with a dib 
fcrent gentleman, but he paid no 
attention to the fact that all the 
gentlemen were orioles. “Anybody 
can have that mouse,” he said to 
himself. So he went to Jiis wife and 
told her that he was in’fovc with an 
oriole who was as cute as a cuff-link. 
He said he wanted a divorce, so his 
wife gave him one simply by open¬ 
ing the door and handing him his 
hat. “Don’t come crying to me 
when she throws you down,” she 
said. “That fly-by-season hasn’t got 
a brain in4ier head. She can’t cook 
or sew. Her upper register sounds 
like a tram taking a bend. You can 
find out in any dictionary that the 
crow is the shrewdest and most 
capable of hirds—or was till you 


became one.” “Tush!” said the 
male crow. .“Pish! You are simply a 
jealous woman.” He tossed her 
some cash. “Here,” he said, “go buy 
yourself some finery. You look like 
the bottom of an old kettle.” And 
off he went to look for the oriole. 

This was in the springtime and 
he met her coming North with an 
oriole he had never seen before. The 
crow stopped the female oriole and 
pleaded his cause in a harsh, grating 
voice, which made her laugh mer¬ 
rily. “You sound like an old window 
shutter,” she said, and she snapped 
her fingers at him. “I am bigger 
and stronger than your gentleman 
friend,” said the crow. “I have a 
vocabulary larger than his. All the 
orioles in the country couldn’t even 
lift the corn I own. I am a fine sen¬ 
tinel, and mv voice can be heard for 
miles in case of danger.” “I don’t 
see how that could interest anybody 
but another crow,” said the female 
oriole, and she laughed at him and 
flew on towards the North. The 
male oriole tossed the crow some 
coins. “Here,” he said, “go huy 
yourself a blazer or something. You 
look like the bottom of an old 
coffee-pot.” 

The crow flew back sadly to his 
nest, but his wife was not there. He 
found a note pinned to the front 
door. “I have gone away with Bert,” 

read. “You will find some arsenic 
in the medicine chest.” 

Moral: Even the llama should 
sticky to mamma. 


Condensed from '"The Thurber Carmvtd", Cl 1940 by James Thurber 
and published Hy Hamish Hamilton, London. 




Since he took office in January ig6i, America''s young 
President has undergone a series of personal and political 
ordeals. The experience has sobered and matured him 


^ I' ^HE TASTE of victory was fresh 
]■ and sweet to John Fitz- 
.J' , gerald Kennedy. He sat in 
the drawing-room of his home in 
Georgetown and spoke breezily 
about the office he would assume. 
“Sure, it’s a big job,” he said. “But 
I don’t know anybody who can do 
it any better than 1 can. It isn’t 
going to be so bad. You’ve got time 
to think—and besides, the pay is 
pretty good.” 

One year later, on a cool, grey 
day, the 35th President of the 
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United States sat at his desk vi the 
oval office of the White House and 
discussed the same subject. “This 
job is interesting,” he said in that 
combination of Irish slur and broad 
Bostoncse that has become imme¬ 
diately identifiable on all the world’s 
radios, “but the possibilities for 
trouble are unlimited. It takes a lot 
of thought and effort. It’s been a 
tough first year, but then they’re all 
going to be tough.” 

The words showed the difference 
in attitude and tone that 12 months 

from Time 
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in the White House had worked 
on John F. Kennedy. Kennedy had 
passionately sought the Presidency, 
^and he took over the office with a 
lyouth-can-do-anything sort of self- 
confidence. He learned better; and 
in so doing he made the process of 
his growing up to be President a 
saving factor for the United States 
in the cold war. 

In many ways Kennedy has been 
little changed by the Presidency. In 
the White House he still fidgets 
around, prowling the corridors and 
^offices, putting his feet on his chair, 
pulling up his socks, tapping his 
teeth, adjusting and readjusting the 
papers on his desk, occasionally an¬ 
swering his own telephone. 

At 45, his weight remains steady 
at 12)4 stone. He has few more 
grey hairs or wrinkles of care than 
when he took office—but somehow 
he looks older and more mature. In¬ 
deed he is older—but in a way that 
the mere month-by-month passage 
of time could not have made him. 

Less Than Omnipotent. Ken¬ 
nedy has come to realize that 
national and international issues 
look much different from the Presi¬ 
dent’s chair than from a candidate’s 
platform. There are fewer certain¬ 
ties, and far more complexities. 
“We must face problems which do 
not lend themselves to easy, quick 
or permanent solutions,’’ he said re¬ 
cently. “And we must face the fact 
that the United States is neither 
omnipotent nor omniscient, and 
that wc cannot right every wrong or 


reverse each adversity, and that 
therefore there cannot be an Ameri¬ 
can solution for every world prob¬ 
lem.’’ 

That sober view of the limitations 
of power and authority is far re¬ 
moved from Kennedy’s campaign 
oratory. He promised a “New 
Frontier” to “get America moving 
again.” He soon found that it was 
tough enough just to keep the 
old problems from getting out of 
hand. 

In the i960 campaign, he effec¬ 
tively used the charge that U.S. 
prestige had plummeted during 
Eisenhower’s administration. In 
fact, the United States had under 
Eisenhower, and retains under Ken¬ 
nedy, a high reservoir of goodwill 
in the Free World—as Kennedy saw 
for himself on his triumphal trips to 
London, Paris and, more recently, 
Latin Arncrica. 

During the Presidential cam¬ 
paign, Kennedy also made much of 
the “missile ga[)” between the 
United States and the Soviet Union; 
within a few weeks after he took 
office, the missile gap somehow 
seemed to disappear. 

Although the President was pub¬ 
licly annoyed at Deface Secretary 
Robert McNamara for saying as 
much at a news briefing, he himself 
said, “In terms of total military 
strength, the United States would 
not trade places with any nation on 
earth.” 

As an amateur historian, Ken¬ 
nedy might have realized that the 
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reach of current history is such that 
any President’s programme becomes 
a continuing part of national policy; 
that policy may be altered, but it 
can rarely be fully reversed. When 
Kennedy first came to the White 
House, he resented his inheritance, 
constantly referred to problems “not 
of our own making”. But now those 
old problems tend to become “our 
problems”, and the fact that the 
world is in trouble seems to Ken¬ 
nedy less Eisenhower’s fault than he 
once suspected. 

Behind such changes of attitude 
lies the central story of a U.S. Presi¬ 
dent’s coming of age. Personality is 
a key to the use of Presidential 
power, and John Kennedy in 1961 
passed through three distinct phases 
of Presidential personality. 

First, there was the cocksure 
new man in office. 'Fhen, after the 
disastrous U.S.-backed invasion 
of Cuba, which might have 
ruined some Presidents,* came 
disillusionment. Finally, in the 
year’s last months, came a return 
of confidence^—but of a wiser, 
more mature kind that had been 
tempered by the bitter les.sons of 
experience. 

Not All Roses. Realization came 
quickly to Jack Kennedy that not 
everything was going to come up 
roses. The 87th Congress saw 
Kennedy’s squeaky win over Nixon 

* Richard Nixon, whom Kennedy defeated 
at the U S. Prc.sidentiaJ election, has said; ‘‘If 
I had been responsible for failing to msiRr 
a critical decision on the Cuban business 
which would have brought victory, I would 
have been impeached.” 


June 

as less than a national mandate. The 
first major fight was over the Ken¬ 
nedy administration’s all-out effort 
to liberalize the House Rules Com¬ 
mittee, which is able to block con¬ 
troversial legislation. The rc.solution 
carried by a scant five votes—and 
then and there President Kennedy, 
a veteran vote counter, concluded 
this his domestic programmes were 
in for trouble. He was right. Dur¬ 
ing the year, in 66 messages to Con¬ 
gress, the President made 355 
specific legislative requests. Of 
those, (>on«css approved 172. 

In gcnt^l. Congress gave the 
President almost everything he 
wanted in the field of national 
security. After desperate fights, it 
approved Kennedy-administration 
requests for the biggest housing bill 
in history, an incrca.sed minimum 
wage and financing for new road¬ 
building. But such pet Kennedy 
programmes as aid to education and 
medical care for the elderly never 
even came to House votes. j\pd in 
one of the bitterest blows of all. 
President Kennedy got for his vital 
foreign aid a half-loaf that did not 
meet his urgent demands for long¬ 
term borrowing authority. 

In foreign affairs, understanding 
of the difficulties came more slowly 
to the President. As the situation in 
Laos worsened, he appeared on 
television at a press conference to de¬ 
clare that a Communist take-over 
in Laos would “quite obviously 
affect the security of the United 
States”. The plain implication of 
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Kennedy’s statement was that the 
United States would send arms and, 
if necessary, troops to defend the 
security that had been equated with 
►its own. 

But nothing could have been far- 
ther from Kennedy’s intention, and 
only a few days later State Depart¬ 
ment officials and White House 
aides began downgrading the im¬ 
portance of Laos. Kennedy himself 
said, in a qualification that counted 
Laos out; “We can only defend the 
freedom of those who are ready to 
defend themselves.” Actually, the 
new President had been caught in a 
talk-tough bluff aimed, at best, at 
achieving a pallid, precarious truce 
in Laos. 

Moment of Nadir. Then there 
was (vuba. It was a tragedy, but if 
nothing else it served the function 
of a schoolmaster’s cane in the Presi¬ 
dential education of John Kennedy. 

At the moment of nadir in the 
Cuba disaster, a White House aide 
watched President Kennedy and 
said, “This is the first time Jack 
Kennedy ever lost anything,” The 
fact of defeat was jolting, and the 
President showed it. In the weeks 
that followed, he seemed unsure of 
himself and willing to attempt al¬ 
most anything that might recoup 
the before-Cuba position. 

But it is in the nature of Kennedy 
to strike when things seem worst. It 
was in that sense that after Cuba the 
President decided to go to Vienna 
to meet Khrushchev. He hoped, he 
said, to size up Khrushchev and to 


warn him against miscalculating 
U.S. determination in the cold war. 
He knew beforehand that Khrush¬ 
chev was tough—but only at Vienna 
did he discover how tough. “The 
difficulty of reaching accord was 
dramatized in those two day.s,” he 
says today. There was no shouting 
or .shoe banging, but the meeting 
was grim. At one point Kennedy 
noticed a medal on Khrushchev’s 
chest and asked what it was. When 
Khrushchev explained that it was 
for the Lenin Peace Prize, Kennedy 
coldly replied, “1 hope you keep 
it.” 

Kennedy managed to wangle out 
of Khrushchev an agreement on 
the need for an “elective cease¬ 
fire” in Laos and for a neutral and 
independent Laos (Oimmiinist 
guerrillas nonetheless continued to 
violate the cease-fire), but the two 
got nowhere on other matters. T'hen 
Kennedy in.sistcd on a last, un- 
.scheduled session with Khrushchev. 
“We’re not going on time,” he 
snapped to his staff. “I’m not going 
to leave until I know more.” 

He fount! out more. At that final 
session Khrushchev growled that 
unless a decision on Berlin was 
reached by the end of the year, he 
would sign a peace treaty with 
East (Germany. “If that is true,” 
replied Kennedy, “it is going to be 
a cold winter.” 

Turning Point. Aides in the 
White House agree that August 
and September were the most criti¬ 
cal months so far in the personal 
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and political life of John Kennedy. 
He and those close to him felt that 
war was a very real possibility. The 
President became moody, with¬ 
drawn, and often fell into deep 
thought in the midst of festive occa¬ 
sions with family and friends. 

But at some point, in some way, 
the President passed through his 
period of personal crisis. He decided 
that words could be effective only 
when backed by the plain willing¬ 
ness to perform deeds. When the 
Communist wall in Berlin caught 
the United States by surprise, Ken¬ 
nedy ordered an armoured U.S. 
troop convoy to travel the autobahn 
from West Germany through East 
German territory to West Berlin. 
He well recognized that if the con¬ 
voy were stopped, the shooting 
might start. 

“Talking to Kennedy was like 
talking to a statue,” recalls a White 
House aide. “There was the feeling 
that this mission could very well 
escalate into shooting before morn¬ 
ing.” 

The battle group was to be sent 
along the autobahn in series of 6o 
trucks each. General Bruce Clarke, 
Commander in Chief, U.S. Army, 
Europe, set up headquarters in the 
woods about half a mile from 
Helmstedt. 

He was in near-instant communi¬ 
cation with the White House. 
Kennedy’s military aide, Army 
Major-General Chester Clifton, was 
ordered to remain on duty all night. 
Kennedy himself stayed up until 


midnight. When he arose at 8 a.m., 
he was told that the convoy’s first 
group had passed safely through the 
gate into West Berlin. 

Thus, the incident itself did not 
amount to much, but it was a turn¬ 
ing point. 

For the first time Kennedy had 
backed up his urgent words with 
urgent action—and was psycho¬ 
logically ready for more. Gone was 
the old feeling of complete cocki¬ 
ness. Gone, too, was that period of 
doubt—which had been so devas¬ 
tating to a man who had never 
before known doubt. 

It was after the autobahn voyage 
that Khrushchev began to believe 
that the new U.S. President might 
really back up his brave words with 
daring deeds. Given that inch, 
Kennedy began to make mileage. 

The United States continued 
building up its nuclear and conven¬ 
tional forces. 

Kennedy conferred with Gro¬ 
myko and made it clear that h| was 
finished with offering U.S. com¬ 
promises in return for Russian in¬ 
transigence. 

Said Kennedy: “You have of¬ 
fered to trade us an apple for an 
orchard. We don’t do- that in this 
country.” Before long, diplomatic 
bags were bringing word back that 
Khrushchev now felt that his young 
American antagonist might be much 
more than a pup. 

In evidence Khrushchev, amid 
belligerent yowlings, backed away 
from his year-end deadline about 






the settlement, forced or otherwise, 
of the Berlin question. 

The Image. Slight and tempor¬ 
ary though it may have been, the re¬ 
laxation that Kennedy won in the 
tensions about Berlin gave him a 
chance to perfect and polish his 
image as a U.S. political leader. In 
this, Kennedy’s front-line political 
weapon is his own power of political 
persuasion. 

He courts Congressmen, inviting 
them to the White House for inti¬ 
mate social gatherings. No other 
U.S. President has granted so many 
private interviews to journalists of 
many levels. 

Kennedy’s persuasive personality 
has also been turned on foreign dig¬ 
nitaries. The President has received 
more than 30 chiefs of state and 
heads of government since his in¬ 
auguration, and has sent most of 
them away grateful for the treat¬ 
ment they received and impressed 
by Kennedy’s broad knowledge and 
willingness to listen to their prob¬ 
lems. Even France’s difficult Presi¬ 
dent de Gaulle trusts and respects 
Kennedy—up to a point. 

Man in Motion. In the White 
House, Kennedy is still a man in 
near-perpetual motion, interested in 
everything that goes on about him 
and casual enough to take a hand in 
anything that interests him. He is a 
fanatic about physical fitness. He 
swims twice a day and has taken up 
a rigorous series of callisthenics. He 
does his nip-ups in the White House 
gym, in his bedroom, even on board 


the big Presidential jet while flying 
off to important meetings. 

Kennedy exercises his intellect by 
demanding diverse position papers 
on many topics; he relaxes it by let¬ 
ting his mind range over history 
and politics. 

But, for getting work done, he has 
come more and more to depend on 
the political pros and the able tech¬ 
nicians : brother Bobby, Robert 
McNamara, Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk, Douglas Dillon of the Treas¬ 
ury, and speechwriter Ted Sorensen. 
Kennedy’s greatest respect is re¬ 
served for men who get things donie, 
rathef than those who just think 
about them. “We always need more 
men of ability who can do things,” 
he says. “We need people with good 
judgement. We have a lot. But we 
never have enough.” 

He has nothing but scorn for 
academicians who offer criticism 
without an alternative course of 
action. “Where does he sit?” snap¬ 
ped Kennedy in reaction to one 
critic. “At that university, not here 
where decisions have to be made.” 

John Kennedy is acutely aware 
that he, and he alone, sits where the 
decisions have to be made—^and 
there are plenty yet to be made. Ber¬ 
lin remains a city of chronic crisis, 
and Kennedy faces choices far 
harder than that of sending fresh 
troops down the autobahn. Other 
problems lie ahead in South-East 
Asia, in Congress, in NATO, in 
the United Nations. 

With full realization of what he 
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faces, Kennedy speaks today of 
the “uncertainties” of statecraft. 
“You can’t be sure,” he says. “It’s 
not a science. It’s an uncertain 
art.” 

In his practice of this uncertain 
art, the great test that faces the 
youngest elected and the most 
vigorous U.S. President of the twen¬ 
tieth century—and all those who live 


under his leadership—is to meet and 
battle the marauding forces of Com¬ 
munism on every front in every 
part of the world. In his first year 
as President, John Fitzgerald Ken¬ 
nedy showed qualities that have 
made him a promising leader in 
that battle. Those same qualities, if 
developed further, may yet make 
him a great President. 


Caught in Passing 

Across the bridge table: “Oh, we’re just as poor as when we were 
married, hut on a grander scale.’’ -Mrs. Robert MacDonald 

Father to son : “Another thing, young man, they didn’t have teenagers 
when I was your age.’’ —B. v. 

One man to another: “He has a very good background, and spends all 
his time leaning against it.’’ - a. i,. Oiford 

In a doctor’s waiting-room: “He said it’s not my appendix .so much as 
my table of contents.’’ -c. v. m. 

(anema-goer to companion; “Now you hold the popcorn while / cry.” 

--J.S.S 

One girl to another; “You know the kind of bachelor flat I mean— 
hi-fidelity in one corner and infidelity in the other.” Dous Ba%r 

Troubled man to companion; “Sometimes I get the feeling that 
adhesive tape and hairgrips are all that hold civilization together.” —M. w 

Husband, opening pay packet, to wife; “They must have given me a 
ri.se; I’ve got less take-home pay.” - Contributed by T. P. 

Girl to friend; “She caught him on the rebound—he used to be in 
love with himself.” —a. b. j. 

Mother to child at symphony concert; “Sec, just like stereophonic.” 

—Contributed by Jack Schulman 

M.vrRONLY customer to assistant showing her one of those small-model 
washing machines: “Young man, I want my clothes agitated, not just 

irhed.” —Contributed by Edith Billingsley 



the best medicine 

Badly beaten by an elderly parish¬ 
ioner, a golfing parson returned to 
the club-house depressed. 

“Cheer up,” said his opptjiient. “Re¬ 
member, you win eventually. You’ll 
be burying me some day.” 

“Yes,” said the parson. “But even 
then it’ll be your hole.” 

—Evening Standard, Loudon 

The man in a psychiatrist’s consult¬ 
ing-room said, “I’d like to find out 
what makes me tick. Doctor—and also 
what makes me chime the hour and 
the quarter hour, too!” - Mike Connoiiy 

A young lion, shipped to a small 
zoo, felt quite superior to an old lion 
m the next cage who did nothing but 
loaf and lie about. 

“That’s no way for a 
lion to behave!” he 


a lion, and look what happens. You \ 
lie therelike a rug and get a lull meal.” 

“Young fellow,” the old lion said 
tolerantly, “this is a small town and a . 
small zoo. The budget can’t stand two 
lions. You’re booked in here as a 
monkey.” —k.i.a. , 

After an exciting whirl on the 
dance floor, the local Don Juan asked 
the pretty girl on his arm, “Do you 
tell your mother everything you do?” 

“Of course not,” she replied sweedy. 
“Mother doesn’t worry. It’s my hus¬ 
band who IS inquisitive.” Leo Aikman 

A YOUNG American doctor’s custom 
was to drop into a bar after office 
hours and order a daiquiri cocktail 
with nutmeg sprinkled over it. One 
evening the barman discovered that he 
was out of nutmeg, but had got a bowl 
of mixed nuts on the back bar. He 
grated a hickory rut over the daiquiri 
and handed it to the doctor. After a 
sip, the doctor said, “What’s this?” 

“A hickory daiquiri, Doc,” was the 

reply. - Conlnbutcd by Philip Humphrey 


thought, so he paced 
up and down, roared 
at visitors and clawed 
the bars of his cage. 
When the keeper 
threw a big chunk of 
steak to the old lion, 
but gave the new 
arrival only two 
bananas and a bag of 
peanuts, the young lion 
complained, “I don’t 
get it. I work at being 






By letting stereotypes warp your 

judgement^ you rob yourself of 
your own individuality 






By Robert Heilbroner 


CRIMINALS mofc likely to be 
# mshort than tall? Can a per¬ 
son’s nationality be guessed from 
his photograph? Does the fact that 
a person wears thick, horn-rimmed 
glasses imply that he is intelligent? 

Tlje answer to each of these ques¬ 
tions is, obviously, “No.” 

Yet, from the evidence, many of 
us believe these and other equally 
absurd generalizations. Aren’t all 
Latins excitable, all Swedes stolid, 
all Irish hot-tempered? If we think 
about any group of people— 
mothers-in-law, teenagers, lorry- 
drivers, bankers—a standardized 
picture forms in our heads. 

These stereotypes, by which we 
picture professions, nationalities, 

5 ^ 


races, religions, arc closely related 
to the dark world of prejudice— 
which means prejudgement. We 
prejudge people before we ever set 
eyes on them. 

In a demonstration of this ten¬ 
dency, a group of American college 
students were shown 30 photographs 
of pretty but unidentified girls, and 
asked to rate each in terms of 
“general likeability”, “intelli¬ 
gence”, “beauty”. Two months 
later the same students were shown 
the same photographs, this time 
with fictitious Irish, Italian, Jewish 
and American names attached. At 
once the ratings changed. F^ces 
that were now seen as representing 
other national groups went down in 
looks and still farther down in like¬ 
ability, whereas the “American” 
girls suddenly looked prettier and 
nicer. 

This irrational stereotyping be¬ 
gins early in life. The child, watch¬ 
ing a Western film, learns to spot 
the Good Guys and the Bad Quys. 
Some years ago, a psychologist 
showed how powerful these child¬ 
hood stereotypes are. He secretly 
asked the most popular youngsters 
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in an elementary school to make 
errors in their morning gym exer¬ 
cises. Afterwards he asked the class 
if anyone had noticed any mistakes. 
Oh, yes, said the children. But it 
was the unpopular members of the 
class they remembered as being out 
of step. 

As grown-ups we are constantly 
having standardized pictures thrust 
on us—by the stock jokes we hear 
(does the mother-in-law ever come 
out well?), the advertisements we 
read, the films we see, the books we 
read. For instance, a university 
group has pointed out that, whereas 
40 per cent of the people in the 
United States are member^ of some 
minority racial, national or religious 
group, fewer than ten per cent of 
American magazine-fiction heroes 
belong to such a group. 

Stereotypes save us mental effort; 
they classify into a convenient hand¬ 
ful of types the infinite variety of 
human beings whom we encounter. 
Thus we avoid the trouble of start¬ 
ing from scratch with each and 
every human contact in order to find 
out what our fellow men are really 
like. 

The danger, of course, is that 
stereotyping may become a substi¬ 
tute for observation. If we form a 
preconception of all teenagers as 
“wild”, for example, it doesn’t alter 
our point of view to meet a serious- 
minded high-school pupil. This is 
“the exception that proves the rule”, 
we say. 

Moreover, quite apart from the 


injustice it docs to others,' stertisql 
typing impoverishes us, too. A pd^ 
son who lumps his fellow men intd^ 
simple categories, who type-casts afl. 
trade-union leaders as “trouble*;^ 
makers”, all businessmen as “rc^ 
actionarics”, all university men asJJ 
“snobs”, is in danger of becoming- 
a stereotype himself. He loses his 
capacity to be himself, to see the 
world in his own unique and indcv 
pendent fashion. 

Instead, he votes for the man who 
fits his standardized picture of what 
a candidate “should” look like or 
sound like, buys the goods that 
someone in his “situation” in life 
“should” own, lives the life that 
others define for him. 

The mark of the stereotyped per-; 
son is that he never surprises us, that 
we do indeed have him “typed”. 
And no one fits this strait-jacket so' 
perfectly as someone whose opinions 
about others are fixed and in¬ 
flexible. 

Stereotypes are not easy to get rid > 
of. Sharp swings of ideas about peo¬ 
ple often just substitute one stereo- i 
type for another. The true process, 
of change is a slow one that adds' 
bits and pieces of reality to the pic^^ 
tures in our heads, until gradually,? 
they take on some of the blurreq-^^ 
ness of life itself. 

Little by little, we learn not thj^j:| 
Jews and Negroes and Catholics anq 
gipsies are “just like everybody elsc‘H 
—for that, too, is a stereotype—buf^ 
that each and every one of thcm.n 
is unique, special, different and ? 
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individual. Often we do not even 
know that we have let a stereotype 
lapse until we hear someone saying, 
“All so-and-so’s are like such-and- 
such,” and we hear ourselves say¬ 
ing, “Well—perhaps.” 

Can we speed the process along.^ 
Of course we can. 

First, we can become aware of the 
standardized pictures in our heads, 
in other people’s heads, in the 
world around us. Second, we can be 
su.spicious of all judgements that wc 
allow exceptions to “prove”. (There 


is no more chastening thought than 
that, in the vast intellectual adven¬ 
ture of science, it takes but*one tiny 
exception to topple a whole edifice 
of ideas.) Third, we can learn to be 
chary of all generalizations about 
people. 

Most of the time, when wc type¬ 
cast the world, we are not in fact 
generalizing about people at all. 
We are only revealing the embar- 
ras.sing facts about the pictures that 
hang in the gallery of stereotypes 
in our own heads. 


Garden Pests 

Our neighbour was a quiet, uncomplaining person, but .she very effec¬ 
tively let us know about the l>chaviour of our three-year old son. He 
came into the house with this note pinned to his shirt; “I have just 
picked some of Mrs. Jones’s favourite roses.” -Contributed by Mrs. Harvey Pcii 

Growing beautiful flowers has been my chief interest since retiring 
from business. It is, unfortunately, an interest not shared by the many 
children in the neighbourhood, so I am constantly telling them to get 
off the flower beds. 

The effect of my scoldings was brought home to me rather forcibly ^ 
one day by a small boy who, while watching me burn rubbish in the 
incinerator in the back yard, said to his companion, “Do you suppose 
she is burning Hansel and Gretel.?” — Contributed by Ruth Oonn 


The Mousetrap 

One summer evening my husband and I discovered that a small mouse 
had become trapped in our ventilator. After several unsuccessful attempts 
to get the mouse out, my husband said, “Let’s go to bed. He’ll starve to 
death in a few days.” 

I couldn’t get to sleep for thinking of the horrible way the mouse was 
doomed to die. Finally I slipped out of bed, got a slice of bread and started 
dropping the small pieces through the grating. But I was soon interrupted. 
“Don’t do that!” cried my husband. Then he added shecpi.shly, “I’ve 
already fed him.” —Contributed by Mrs. Carlos Jones 



The Golden Eggs of Fdtzcuaro 


By Robert Strother 


T he Tarascan Indians living 
on the shores of beautiful 

__ Lake Patzeuaro in the 

highlands of Mexico never had ten 
pesos to rub together; until six years 
ago they owned nothing but their 
one room mud huts and the clothes 
they stood up in. 

Yet Rxlay these people, supervised 
by agricultural experts, sent to 
Patzeuaro, have transformed them¬ 
selves into small-scale businessmen. 
In this once depressed area there 
<irc about 200 flourishing chicken 


A small-scale chicken business 
has become^ for these Mexicans^ 
the highroad to a new life 

farms, a feed-mill and a co-opera¬ 
tive egg-marketing organization 
that does a Rs. 12 lakhs annual 
business—all (jwned and operated 
by the [leople themselves. 

This remarkable accomplishment 
has grown from less than Rs. 40,000 
-a small amount indeed compared 
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^ith foreign-aid millions. Under the 
;Riding hand of UNESCO, a U.N.- 
‘^trained farm expert, Santiago An- 
ptuna from Uruguay, borrowed the 
, money in 1956 from Mexico’s Banco 
Nacional de Comercio Exterior. 
Instead of giving it to the Tarascan 
Indians with “no strings attached,” 
in the usual manner of aid adminis¬ 
tration, Antuna used it to advance 
them credit, to be repaid with in¬ 
terest. And he provided tight step- 
by-step supervision in getting them 
started in the egg business. 

“An aid programme is like a 
car that won’t start,” Jose Manuel 
Lujan told me‘. Lujan is the tireless 
young Costa Rican agricultural ex¬ 
pert who took over supervision of 
the Patzeuaro plan in 1957, after 
Antuna had set it up. “You crank 
until you are dizzy,” Lujan said, 
“and it won’t run if there’s no 
spark. The people themselves must 
furnish that. We finally found it 
here—the plain old time-tested profit 
motive.” 

Lujan and I visited La Pacanda, 
one of the five little turtle-shaped 
islands that jut out of the 150-square- 
mile lake. In the past the islanders 
were suspicious of strangers. A few 
jtears earlier, one of Lujan’s col¬ 
leagues had been saluted with a hail 
of stones. Now there were smiles 
and handshakes all round as we 
stepped out on to the newly rebuilt 
pier. 

There are 70 families on La Pa- 
:anda and 40 belong to the poultry 
3b-op. Like other Tarascans, the 


islanders are handsome and intelli¬ 
gent; most of them bear the family 
name of Campos. One of the 
Campos, a man of 35 and secretary 
of the co-op, showed us round. 

At the top of the island, on a plain 
about 200 yards wide, a dozen chick¬ 
en houses were going up. Near by, 
men cut earth for adobe bricks, the 
only thing the soil here is good for. 
Two young women, their black hair 
in pigtails, were smoothing mud on 
the walls with their hands. Small 
boys struggling with outsize buckets 
served as plasterers’ assistants. The 
women stopped to watch anxiously 
as Lujan checked to see whether the 
building compiled with specifica¬ 
tions. Everything is set down in 
detail: floors, walls, roof, fencing, 
perches, feed-troughs. 

At first the people resisted wide 
windows as a reckless invitation to 
chicken thieves, but Lujan was firm.' 
No windows, no credit. Now that 
windows are accepted as essential to 
the, health of the fowl, some peoplf 
are beginning to put windows into 
their own h(juscs, and concrete 
floors as well. 

“The best part of the programme 
comes when the women begin to 
say, ‘The chickens arc living better 
than we are,’ ” Lujan said. “Then 
all we have tried to teach them 
about diet, sanitation, insects, germs 
and child care suddenly begins to 
mean something. Those women do¬ 
ing the plastering have changed in 
the past few years from domestic 
slaves to valuable partners in a 
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prosperous family chicken business. 
The other dav the husband of one of 

j 

them took her into Patzcuaro and 
they bought a sewing-machine. 
That, to us, was a world-shaking 
event.” 

We passed a little pond where 
thin cows stood belly deep, munch¬ 
ing reeds, and pigs relaxed in 
special wallows. Although the big 
lake is the main source of water for 
the islanders, this pond was a handy 
supplement, until Lujan laid down 
a stern prohibition against giving its 
scummy water to chickens. Now 
few people use anything but lake 
water, even though it must be car¬ 
ried up rocky paths in jugs. 

There is a movement afoot to get 
the island’s pumping system back 
into operation. The pump, a gift to 
La Pacanda from General LLzaro 
Cardenas, president of Mexico in 
the r9:5o’s, failed and was never 
repaired. Lujan explained to me: 
“The people feel no identification 
with things done for them. Hut 
when they pay out their own money 
to repair the pump, they’ll keep it 
going.” 

The school on La Pacanda is a 
two-room affair standing under a 
gigantic old jacaranda tree. Most of 
the people here had been exposed 
to some schooling in childhood or 
as a part of earlier campaigns to 
stamp out illiteracy, but few could 
read; they had lost the ability 
through disuse. Now men found 
they needed to redd so that they 
could keep track of their accounts 


with the co-op and study brochur^^ 
on the care and feeding of chickens'*,; 
Today La Pacanda’s school enjoyi. 
a brisk demand for U.N, Spanishf 
primers for adults. Lujan said to? 
me, “The chickens are great teach¬ 
ers ! ” 

The islanders noticed, too, that- 
their egg - producing chickens 
thrived, while criolla chickens rang¬ 
ing at large were subject to cholera, 
typhus and Newcastle disease. The 
money - m.iking chickens were 
vaccinated on a rigidly enforced 
schedule; the criolla hens were not. 
Presently the thought took form 
among the people that medical care 
could help to eradicate their own 
diseases. Money was raised, a public 
health clinic went up and a nurse 
was engaged. The clinic is a tiny 
building with only the most basic 
ec]uipment, but the young nurse 
showed it to us with touching pride. 

“It has to work like that, people 
doing it them.selves in their own 
.self-interest,” Lujan said. “Any¬ 
thing else is a llamarada lie petaie, a 
fire of straw, c]uickly started and 
quickly dead.” 

For generations the 'Tara.scan In¬ 
dians had been fishermen, catching 
the delicately flavoured Patzcuaro 
whitefish. But by the early 1950’s 
that fishing had become so poor that - 
the Mexican Government talked of 
moving the 350 inhabitants of 
Pacanda. In 1956 UNESCO sent” 
An tuna into the region. 

He realized that what was needed 
was an industry that would takp ' 
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little space but pay off quickly. Egg 
farming seemed the answer, since 
eggs are scarce in Mexico and bring 
good prices. And so he got the bank 
loan to start it off. 

At first none of the people 
wanted to try the chicken venture, 
but finally a few pioneers were per¬ 
suaded to attempt it. Their success 
was so obvious and so quick that 
the plan was soon expanding, on La 
Pacanda as in the mainland villages, 
as fast as families could qualify for 
credit. Out of 200 starters, only three 
egg producers have failed. Most 
ranchitos have doubled or trebled 
in size and are still growing. 

Pedro Campos, one of the original 
pioneers, started with nothing but a 
loan for 3,500 pesos (Rs. 1,300). He 
completed a modern chicken house 
and stocked it with 150 five-week- 
old Leghorn pullets. He gave them 
the specified medicine and treat¬ 
ment, fed them the specified mix, 
and four months later they started 
laying eggs. 

A year later he had sold enough 
eggs to pay back what he owed. He 
got a larger loan, built a larger 
chicken house and bought more 
chickens. By 1961 he had 700 chick¬ 
ens, four chicken houses, a new 
Jiouse for his family, owned a share 
in Patzeuaro’s egg-marketing co¬ 
operative and had a credit for 5,000 
pesos on the co-op books. In five 
years his net worth had grown from 
almost nothing to 20,000 pesos. 

The co-operative called Asocia- 
cion de Avicultores del Lago de 
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Patzeuaro, started as an egg-market¬ 
ing group but quickly branched out. 
With advice from Lujan, it now 
serves as a clearing-house for credit 
to prospective members, supervises 
their building operations, runs 
brooders where young chicks 
brought from commercial hatcheries 
are fed and inoculated before deliv¬ 
ery to members, and operates a mill 
where grain and other ingredients 
are compounded with vitamins into 
mash for the members’ chickens. 

The transfer of control of the co¬ 
operative to the members has been 
successfully accomplished. After the 
first years of close expert super¬ 
vision the chicken-farm owners 
have enough knowledge, interest 
and self-discipline to go it on their 
own as scientific farmers. The pro¬ 
ject is now self-propelled. The 
Tarascan Indians themselves run it, 
and scores of their fellows who had 
been indifferent to all earlier efforts 
to give them aid arc now eager to 
earn a shot at free enterprise. ^ 

With chicken farming success¬ 
fully established, Lujan has put the 
same principles to work in bee-keep¬ 
ing. Thirty families round Patz¬ 
euaro are doing well in the honey 
business. It could easily equal the 
chicken business in a few years, 
with an output measured in tons. 

Mexico’s Banco Nacional de Co- 
mercio Exterior has been so encour¬ 
aged by the results of its loan in 
Patzeuaro that it is advancing 
ten million pesos (Rs. 38 lakhs) 
for similar projects organized by 
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farmers all over Mexico. Delegates 
from as far away as Iran, Nigeria 
and Taiwan have studied the Patz- 
cuaro project and returned to their 
own countries with pilot schemes. 

Aid administrators accustomed to 
disbursing millions of pounds to 
governments building vast state- 
owned enterprises may see the Patz- 
cuaro experiment as very small in¬ 
deed. But in its brilliant success 
there is a lesson. 

Cardenas, the president of Mex¬ 
ico who gave La Pacanda its pump¬ 
ing system, had tried in other ways 
to improve the villagers’ lot. He im¬ 
ported pedigree bulls to upgrade 
their scraggy catde. The villagers 
ate them. He sent a militaiy detach¬ 
ment to plant 2,000 fruit trees. A 
month later the trees died in a 
drought and were used for firewood 
because, as an islander explained to 
me, “the soldiers didn’t come back 
to water them.” 

“It’s incredible,’’ Lujan said to 
me, “but something you have to 
understand in this aid business. 
People don’t identify themselves 
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with things done for them. The 
pump that failed, the trees lost by 
neglect, belonged not to them but to 
General Cardenas—and the loss of 
those things was somehow his hard 
luck, something to laugh about. 

“There was an aid experiment in 
my own country of Costa Rica. 
Some farmers were given chickens, 
chicken houses and feed, all without 
charge. As soon as the aid adminis¬ 
trators were out of sight, the 
chickens met the usual fate of fowl 
acquired free. They went into the 
pot. You see the difference between 
that and the chicken business here?” 

The urge to make money is one 
of the most powerful and durable of 
human motives. It works. And this 
long-ignored tool should be made to 
work full-scale, as the major element 
of a conscious policy. 

Variations of the Patzeuaro kind 
of enterprise, helping people to help 
themselves, might galvanize some of 
the many more ambitious foreign- 
aid projects which remain lifeless, 
wasteful and inert in spite of the 
millions poured into them. 


Wedding Bouquets 

A LAWYER FRIEND in Dublin told me about an 8i-year-old client whose 
wife had died and who had just got married again—to a woman of 79. 
When my friend mildly suggested that this seemed a little unusual, the old 
fellow shook his head and replied, “Ah, for the little they eat I wouldn’t 
be without one ’’ —Don Cook 

When a friend whom we had considered a confirmed bachelor finally 
got married, at 60, we asked why he had waited so long. “Well,” he ex¬ 
plained, “if she turns out to be an old nag, I won’t have to live with her 
very long. But if she turns out to be a kind and understanding companion, 
she was well worth waiting tor.’’ —Contributed by Theodore Hurwitz 
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on Tower Four 



During a terrible 
North Atlantic gale, a massive 
man-made radar island disappeared, 
and with it 28 men. Here 
is the appalling story 



Hp^^ROPiNG in the icy depths of 
1^^ the North Atlantic on the 
SJUl afternoon of January 7,1961, 
steel-helmeted divers stared at the 
dangling wreckage of a massive ‘ 
steel brace. 

Far above, green seas surged 
round the three gigantic stilt-like 
legs of Texas Tower Four, a man¬ 
made radar island 80 miles off the 
New Jersey coast. From ocean floor 
to its topmost radomes, this advance¬ 
warning radar station rose as high 
as a 30-storey building. Swathed in 
swirling sea mists, it was such a 
spectacular sight that ocean liners 
veered off course to permit passen¬ 
gers to glimpse it. 

lUit on that wintry afternoon of 
1961, eerily, with creaking and 
groaning of its metal braces, the 
great steel structure was wobbling 
and trembling. 

In the fateful week that followed, 
an amazing chain of events would 
unfold, leading inexorably to a 
tragedy in which 28 men would 
lose their lives. 

It was late evening by the time the 
divers emerged from decompression 
and reported the alarming news of 
the broken brace to Captain Gordon 
Phelan, the 33-year-old U.S. Air 
Force officer who commanded the 
tower. By radio-telephone Phelan 
quickly roused the Texas Tower 
Squadron Commander, Major Wil¬ 
liam Sheppard, at Otis Air Force 
Base on Cape Cod, Massachusetts, 
“I’ll request that a Coast Guard 

Condensed frornTrue, the Man's Magazine 
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cutter be sent out in case you have 
to evacuate the tower,” Sheppard 
said. He then phoned the headquar¬ 
ters (if the Boston Air Defence Sec¬ 
tor (BOADS), which had the Texas 
'lower Squadron within its jurisdic¬ 
tion. He spoke to Colonel William 
Banks, acting 1 K)ADS commander. 
(Brigadier-Cieneral William Elder, 
BOADS commanding officer, was 
on leave.) 

After describing the damage, 
Sheppard added that a severe storm 
was [iredicted for the next day, Sun¬ 
day. Banks .said, “Tell Captain Phe¬ 
lan he has my authority to evacuate 
the tower if it becomes necessary.” 

At dawn on Sunday a Coast 
(jiiard cutter reached Tower E'our, 
but by then the predicted storm was 
swerving out to sea. The vessel re¬ 
turned to port. The crisis seemed to 
have been averted. 

In what has since been called “a 
strange and unenviable chain of 
command”, all the Texas lowers 
were directly under Sejuadron Com¬ 
mander Sheppard on ('ape Cod, but 
at this point there was a split. While 
the main chain of command ex¬ 
tended to BOADS at Newburgh 
and thence to the 26th Air Division 
at Syracuse, New York, almost all 
engineering di.scussions relating to 
Tower Four passed directly between 
the civilian firms in New York that 
had designed and constructed it and 
the Air Force engineers in Syracuse. 
Only these people could make any 
final evaluation of the rower’s .safe¬ 
ty. (General Elder, Colonel Banks, 
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Major Sheppard and Captain Phe¬ 
lan were none of them en^fineers.) 

All day Sunday and Monday after 
the divers’ discovery of the broken 
brace, phones jangled as the engi¬ 
neers conferred on what to do about 
I'exas Tower Four. Incredibly, such 
conferences had been going on for 
more than three years. 

The U.S. Air Force had three Texas 
I’owcrs—named after their resem¬ 
blance to the olT-shore oil-drilling 
rigs first erected m the Gulf of Mex¬ 
ico. Five were planned originally, 
but only Two, I'hree and Four were 
actually built. Each tower is sup¬ 
ported on hollow steel legs sunk 
deep into the ocean floor. Eighty 
feet above the surface of the sea 
is a wedge-shaped, triple-decked 
steel platform topped by a cluster 
of orangc-and-white, balloon-shaped 
radomes. Within the platform is a 
honeycomb of power plants, radar 
chambers and living quarters. Gar¬ 
risoning each tower is a force of485 
to roo Air F'orce personnel. 

To keep the men’s morale high in 
a lonely world of wind and white- 
capped ocean, the tower interiors 
arc bright and cheerful. Every niche 
is utilized to provide libraries, gym¬ 
nasiums, lounges, hobby and recre¬ 
ation rooms. The food is superb. 
Films, barbecues on deck, shooting 
contests, impromptu basketball 
games and a daily beer ration help 
to ward oil attacks of “tower fever”. 

Although the crew.« refer to their 
lonely Atlantic outposts as “The 
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Iron Bastards” and “Camp Cod¬ 
fish”, the morale aboard Towers 
Two and Three has always been 
excellent. These towers, perched far 
out in the Atlantic, east of Massa¬ 
chusetts and of Rhode Island, have 
proved impregnable to the worst 
storms and hurricanes. They have 
been a vital part of the U.S. defences 
for more than five years; even 
through fogs and blizzards, their 
radar has unceasingly scanned the 
sky for approaching aircraft. 

Texas Tower iunir, however, was 
a tremendous 21-million-dollar pro¬ 
ject that went wrong. Long before it 
began its lonely vigil in the Atlantic 
—on a shoal near the brink of the 
(continental Shelf—engineers were 
wrangling about the problems en¬ 
gendered by the great depth of water 
it was to stand in. The design con¬ 
tract was finally won by a New York 
firm, Moran, Proctor, Miieser & 
Rutledge, which offered a new 
method for building a tower tripod 
on its side, floating it to the ocean 
site and up-ending it by flooding the 
legs. The U.S. Navy, responsible for 
the design and construction of the 
tripod, approved the novel plan. 
The contract for erection of the 
tower in the ocean was awarded to 
the firm of J. Rich Steers in New 
York. 

Late in June 1957, huge tri¬ 
pod, as long as a football pitch and 
weighing 1,800 tons, was completed 
in a Portland, Maine, shipyard.' 
Tugs gingerly shepl>erded it 500 
miles to its ocean site. On July 4, 
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engineers were preparing to up-end 
the mammoth structure when a 
storm swept down upon them. That 
night and all the next day the tugs 
battled to hold the unwieldy tripod 
into the wind, but when the seas 
abated it was found that the big 
diagonal steel braces on two of the 
legs had been torn loose and a third 
damaged. 

The engineers at the scene held a 
conference. Should they tow the 
tripod back to Maine and put the 
braces on as they had been before— 
which would delay erection of the 
tower until the following year—or 
should they implant the damaged 
tower as it was and replace the 
underwater braces later? A govern¬ 
ment report revealed that the civi¬ 
lian contractor, J. Rich Steers, 
asserted that the damage could be 
repaired at the scene by divers. The 
Navy officers agreed to this. The 
delicate tip-up was completed and 
the tower’s legs implanted in the 
ocean bottom. Later that summer, 
divers fitted a massive steel collar 
into place to replace the broken 
braces. 

An irrevocable step had been 
taken. As a veteran marine engineer 
later observed, “If that collar did 
not hold, the sea, continually work¬ 
ing on the tower, would weaken it. 
One thing about the sea—men will 
get tired, metal will get tired, any¬ 
thing will get tired before the sea 
gets tired.” 

Soon after the U.S. Air Force 
took possession, it was discovered 
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that the slightest sea caused the 
tower to weave and tremble. By the 
spring of 1958 its airmen had nick¬ 
named it “Old Shaky”. Visitors 
were solemnly warned not to shave 
with an open razor lest a sudden 
lurch cause them to cut their 
throats. 

Divers reported that the repair 
collar was so loose that, sliding up 
and down one leg, it had worn the 
metal bright and shiny. Strenuous 
efforts were made to tighten the 
collar. But in the winter of 1959-60 
Tower Four was swaying with an 
alarming rocking and rotating 
motion. And from beneath the sea 
came a ghostly banging. Divers 
quickly discovered the cause: with 
the tower’s constant rocking, steel 
pins connecting the underw,atcr 
braces to the legs had worn loose in 
their sockets. 

That summer workmen laboured 
feverishly to install a new system 
of underwater braces. But in Sep¬ 
tember i960, a hurricane slammed 
into Tower Four with winds of 
130 miles an hour and waves 
50 feet high. Captain Phelan’s 
cool courage and leadership were 
credited with preventing a panic 
when tremendous seas nearly en¬ 
gulfed the platform. 

Its radar knocked out, its flying 
bridge crumpled, its underwater 
supports again gravely damaged. 
Tower Four was now more a useless 
derelict than a watchtower. Never¬ 
theless, the Air Force could not 
bring itself to abandon it. Instead, 


the weakened structure was bol¬ 
stered with steel cables. This did not 
remedy the situation. By NdVember 
16 the tower’s rolling, jolting 
motion was so alarming that Phelan 
noted in the tower journal, “Have 
been in contact with Sheppard all 
morning. Tower condition be¬ 
coming hazardous to life. Recom¬ 
mend partial evacuation.” 

At this point General Elder 
ordered the evacuation of all but a 
skeleton crew who would stay to 
provide heat and power for civilian 
repairmen. And the 26th Air Divi¬ 
sion at Syracuse gave BOADS at 
Newburgh the authority to evacuate 
the tower completely in the event of 
a severe storm. 

Why wasn’t Tower Four evacu¬ 
ated completely at that time.? As 
Sheppard later put it, “You don’t 
just walk off and leave millions of 
dollars’ worth of radar equipment 
lying around untended.” Russian 
trawlers had begun to prowl the 
waters in which the Texas Towe^j^ 
stand. If Tower Four were aban¬ 
doned, nothing would prevent the 
Russians from stripping it or seizing 
it as a prize of the sea. The tower 
crews knew this, and some of the 
men had volunteered to man the 
towers during the worst hurricanes, 
if necessary, to keep the Russians off. 

As December’s storms battered 
the tower, life on board became a 
nightmare. Its rocking and lurching 
were terrifying. Airmen home on 
Christmas leave told their families 
that they dreaded going back. A 
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welder told his family, “Every time 
there was a strange noise or screech' 
ing of metal, the men would say, 
‘What’s that!’ and then they would 
shiver and kneel and pray.” One 
sergeant wrote to his wife, “The 
tower is not fit to live on. I hope it 
lasts long enough for me to get 
home and see you and the kids 
again.” 

Phelan confided to his wife that 
he had repeatedly asked to have his 
men evacuated. “What am I to do 
with all those men ?” he used to say. 
“I couldn’t possibly get them off in 
the lifeboats.” 

Nevertheless, when the divers dis¬ 
covered the broken brace on Satur¬ 
day, January 7, 1961, there vvere still 
no plans to abandon the tower. 

As THE fateful week began, a supply 
ship arrived from New York with 
more civilian divers and steelwork¬ 
ers, bringing the number of airmen 
and civilians on the tower to 28. 

On Monday, January 9, Sheppard 
left Cape Cod on a mission to Air 
Defence Headquarters in Colorado 
Springs; Major Reginald Stark was 
the ranking officer in charge dur¬ 
ing his absence. On his way west 
Sheppard stopped at BO ADS in 
Newburgh and reiterated his con¬ 
cern about the broken brace. Banks 
asked if Sheppard had briefed Stark 
and Phelan about their phone con¬ 
versation on Saturday, in which 
Banks delegated authority to Phelan 
to evacuate the towe^ if he deemed 
it necessary. Sheppard said he had. 


(Later, Stark stated that this briefing 
only barely ‘‘rang a bell” with him, 
and there is strong evidence that 
Phelan was not fully aware of the 
nature and extent of this telephone- 
delegated authority.) 

On Thursday, at an all-day con¬ 
ference in New York attended by 
Air Force engineers and civilian 
engineers from Moran-Proctor and 
the J. Rich Steers firm, it was agreed 
that further work on the tower 
should be suspended until the spring, 
and the tower evacuated by Febru¬ 
ary I. Theodore Kuss, the Moran- 
Proctor engineer who had designed 
the tower,believed it was in a highly 
dangerous condition—he had been 
giving warning of the hazards for 
more than two years. Now he asked: 
Why wait until February to evacu¬ 
ate? Both the Air Force and the 
Steers representatives wanted time to 
protect the valuable equipment and 
materials on the tower. But the Air 
Force engineers agreed to take the 
matter up with Syracuse for a de¬ 
cision. 

As soon as this meeting broke up, 
Chief Warrant Officer Claude 
Hardy telephoned Stark on Cape 
Cod to say that Kuss considered the 
tower unsafe. Stark said that a deci¬ 
sion to get the people off would 
have to come from higher authority. 
Stark then telephoned Banks at 
Newburgh. Banks in turn phoned 
Syracuse, and was told, “We are 
considering the possibility of evacu¬ 
ation. We will let you know.” 

At 3.30 p.m. on Friday, January 
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13, the week-end weather forecast 
for the Texas Tower Four area 
warned, “South-east winds, slowly 
swinging to south-west. Ousting 
^o-6o \nots/'The BO ADS weather 
officer immediately notified Banks. 
About this time the Texas Tower 
supply ship, AKL-17, cast off from 
New Bedford, Massachusetts. Stark 
on Cape Cod had ordered its 
skipper, Captain Sixto Mangual, to 
Tower Four to remove certain 
eqjuipment and to stand by to take 
off its men in case the decision came 
down from above to evacuate. 

By dawn on Saturday, the AKL- 
17 was in position beneath the huge 
tower, and the tower crane was 
lowering cargo boxes to her deck. 
Though the North Atlantic was like 
a millpond, the AKL-i7’s skipper 
was increasingly concerned about 
the ominous weather outlook. Gale 
warnings were flying all the way 
from Cape Hatteras to Rhode 
Island. The barometer was drop¬ 
ping. On his radio-telephone he 
urgeef Phelan, “If you are going to 
evacuate the tower, now is the 
time.” 

But, clearly, doubt still existed in 
Phelan’s mind about his authority to 
evacuate the tower. “We will con¬ 
tact the Squadron,” he replied, 
“and let you know.” Soon after¬ 
wards, Phelan reported that the men 
were to stay on the tower and the 
AKL-17 was to continue to stand 
by. (No record exists as to whom 
Phelan contacted. Stark later stated 
that no phone call reached him.) 
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The final act in the tragic drama 
was now at hand. 

i.^o p.m. With all cargo stowed 
aboard, the AKL-17 casts off from 
the tower and lies to a few hundred 
yards away, rolling easily in a long, 
gentle swell. Visibility is excellent. 
Saturday afternoon passes. Stark is 
on the base at Cape Cod. At New¬ 
burgh, Banks is entertaining guests 
for the week-end. Sheppard is flying 
east to resume his command. 

6 p.m. Still standing by, the AKL- 
17 slowly circles the tower. A rising 
wind moans through the rigging. 
The ship has begun to pitch and roll. 

9 p.m. Sheppard arrives at Cape 
('od where he is briefed by Stark. 
Stark states that the weather fore¬ 
casts do not appear to warrant an 
immediate evacuation of the tower. 
After the briefing, Sheppard goes 
home to bed. 

5 a.m. As dawn breaks on Sun¬ 
day, the AKL-17 is plunging heavily 
through a screaming north-easterly 
gale. Blinding flurries of snow, sleet 
and rain blot out visibility. Tlifree 
miles away Tower Four shudders in 
the full fury of the storm. The 
tower’s flight deck is sheathed in 
ice; its portholes are glazed by 
frozen spray. No one dares to ven¬ 
ture on deck. For the AKL-17 to 
attempt to manoeuvre close to the 
tower in these turbulent waves 
would be suicidal. 

9.^0 a.m. Weather forecasters 
now predict that Tower F'our will 
get more winds of 60 knots. At 
Newburgh ' the weather officer 
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telephones Banks at his home. A 
voice says, “Daddy will call you 
back.” But Banks never gets the 
message. General Elder is also back 
in Newburgh, but since his leave 
does not officially expire until the 
following morning, he is not noti¬ 
fied of Tower Four’s critical predica¬ 
ment. 

10 a.m. From Cape Cod, Hardy 
talks by radio with Phelan. Hardy 
later stated thaf Phelan said if he 
had thought the danger was imme¬ 
diate, he would have got the men 
off before the storm arrived. In all 
his communications with the main¬ 
land this day, Phelan maintains his 
calm, coolly disciplined, militarily 
correct manner. 

7 0. a,m. On Tower Four, there 
is suddenly “a very loud noise”. The 
great structure begins to move with 
a new sickening, rotating motion. 
Obviously, something else has given 
way down below. 

7 p.m. In the Phelan home in 
Massachusetts the telephone rings. 
Mrs. Phelan hears her husband’s 
voice.through a roar of static. “How 
is the tower?” she asks. He says, 
“It’s gyrating!” 

They talk about what would hap¬ 
pen if the tower should fall into the 
sea. “Would it float?” she asks him. 
“It will go right in—fast,” replies 
Phelan. “They’ve got the cargo 
ship here but it couldn’t possibly 
save us, and the ship itself is in 
danger.” Phelan can’t understand 
why his group hasn’t been ordered 
to evacuate the tower. 


TOWER FOUR 7^ 

2 p.m. Tower Four to AKL-iy: 
“Leave us! Head for port! It’s too 
dangerous for you to stay.” Captain 
Mangual to tower: “No. We will 
stay.” It is the worst storm the little 
cargo ship has experienced. The 
wind now is approaching hurricane 
violence. There is grave danger that 
one terrible roll will put the AKL- 
17’s stacks under and it will be 
swamped. Bruised and dazed from 
the pounding and rolling, men on 
the bridge and in the engine room 
cling to stanchions. 

^ p.m. l ower Four to Cape Cod: 
Phelan jeports a booming noise has 
been heard, and that a short time 
ago he and engineer Henry Shutz 
managed to make their way down 
to the tower’s flying bridge and 
found large cracks appearing in the 
leg braces. The tower must be evac¬ 
uated during the first lull before a 
.second storm, now sweeping up 
from the south, strikes them. 

^.75 p.m. Phelan to the New 
York Air Defence Command 
weather observer : “I’he wind here 
just hit 72 knots ( 80 miles an hour]. 
Now maybe they will do some¬ 
thing!” 

p.m. From Cape Cod, Sheppard 
confers with Phelan. It is agreed 
that the tower must be evacuated 
during the first lull. Newburgh and 
Syracuse arc notified. Air Force and 
Coast Guard helicopters on Cape 
Cod and Long Island are alerted to 
take off as soon as wind and weather 
permit. The aircraft carrier Wasp 
is manoeuvring off the coast. It 
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may be able to send helicopters, too. 

6 p.m. Phelan to Mrs. Phelan: 
“The tower is breaking up. They 
are sending the Wasp to take us 


off.” 

There is no more time to talk. De¬ 
spite the terrible wind and gigantic 
waves, Phelan has ordered all hands 
out on deck. Under floodlights, 
amid driving sleet and snow and 
flying spray, they work desperately 
to clear the flight decks of bags of 
cement and gravel so that helicop¬ 
ters can land. Overboard go the 
tower’s confidential papersand safes. 

6.^5 p.m. The Wasp reports it is 
racing towards the tower. 

y,io p.m. Phelan to AKL-17: “I 
think we can hold on until day- 
light.” 

7.20 p.m. In pitch blackness and 
driving snow, the AKL-17 struggles 
towards Tower Four. Captain Man- 
gual has his eyes fastened on the 
tower’s image, a pale green blob on 
the radarscopc. Suddenly the image 
blurs and is gone. Incredulous, 
Mangual checks his stand-by radar- 
scope, then leaps to his radio-tele¬ 
phone. “Tower Four!—Tower 
Four! ” he cries. There is no reply. 

8 p.m. Despite a thick snow¬ 
storm, a rescue force steams out of 


New York, New London and other 
ports. Destroyers from the Wasp's 
task force speed towards die scene. 
Soon the black, gale-tossed seas 
above the shoals are lit with blinker 
lights, red rockets and white para¬ 
chute flares. In the glare of search¬ 
lights are seen bits of debris, 
mattresses, life-jackets. There is a 
strong smell of diesel oil. That is all. 

C OLONEL Banks, as top regioriafc 
commanding officer in charge 
of the Texas Towers, was charged 
with dereliction of duty in not keep¬ 
ing a closer watch on Tower Four. 

In a court martial last August, he 
was found not guilty. 

A senate sub-committee investigat¬ 
ing the disaster concluded that “an 
unbroken chain of error and mis¬ 
takes in judgement had ended in 
stark tragedy." As for the tower it¬ 
self, the sub-committee found, the 
July 1957 decision to implant the 
damaged fripod was “the point of 
no return, the time at which the 
fate of the tower was sealed." 

Meanwhile, Texas Towers Two 
and Three have withstood the worst 
Atlantic storms without incident, 
and remain a vital part of the U.S. 
air defence system. Under a new 
U S. Air Force policy, however,these 
towers are now evacuated when sus¬ 
tained high winds are forecast. 


Fine Point 

FATHER and an old crony were sitting in the garden, passing the 
time of day, when a woman, obviously pregnant, passed by. 

“Expecting, isn’t she?” Dad remarked. 

“Expecting, nothing,” replied his friend. “She’s eonvinced!" 


-S. s. 



In the office of the factory where 
I work, our orders are assigned 
numbers which currently run in the 
76-00-00 series. The other day, after 
vainly searching for a certain folder, 
an engineer turned to one of our 
typists and asked wearily, “If you 
were 76-14-59, where would ,yow be?” 

Without hesitation the well-built 
young lady replied, “In a circus.” 

—Rosanne Rose 

The parents of six-year-old David had 
a few doubts about the somewhat 
progressive school their son attended, 
Half humorously they were describing 
his routine to friends: “He has orange 
juice at 9.15, play period from 9.30 ^0 
10 and rest period at ii. How can he 
be learning anything.?” 

At this, David, who was playing 
near by, interrupted indignantly: “I’m 
learning a lot! I’ve learnt to read and 
write. All last term I only got one 
word wrong.” 

“What word was that, David.?” 

“Socio-economic.” — henry hill 

A GREETING-CARD Company makes one 
card bearing the Biblical message: “If 
ye have faith as a grain of mustard 
seed, nothing shall be impossible unto 
you.” A real seed is enclosed. Last year 


someone who had received one of 
these cards wrote in: “It might in¬ 
terest you to know that I planted the 
mustard seed and the result was a 
healthy plant—which is bearing toma¬ 
toes.” —Mary Anne Cheer 

Fed up with the large number of tele¬ 
phone calls from salesmen, my wife 
complained to the operator and asked 
if anything could be done about it. 

“Yes,” the operator said brightly. 
“We’ll be glad to install extension 
phones for you so that you won’t have 
to run all over the house.” 

—Charles Wiiliams 

Our new neighbour was expecting her 
seventh child, and badly needed some 
baby clothes. We all brought her 
things our children had outgrown.The 
mother-to-be seemed especially inter¬ 
ested in the little nighties I offered, 
and finally explained that she was sure 
she had made these very things for her 
own third baby. In disbelief, we traced 
back—and found that she was right. 
The clothes had passed from one 
mother to another, had been worn by 
five new-born babies, and had travelled 
half-way across the country where the 
original owner got them back from a 
neighbour she had just met. — G. Miles 

7 ? 



She was born to sing the 
gospel songs, and no offers of 
fame and money could keep her 
from lifting her great voice 
to praise the Lord 


Mahalia 



Makes a Joyful Music 



HEN Mahalia Jackson, the 
world’s greatest gospel 
singer, walks on stage for a per¬ 
formance, her broad face is radiant 
under her high, wavy crown of 
black hair, her lips move sound¬ 
lessly in the prayer that she will 
76 


Bv Alex Haley 

“make a joyful noise unto the 
Lord,’’ just as her preacher-father 
always asked her to do in his church. 

Then, to soft piano chords, Ma¬ 
halia intones, “I sing because my 
soul is happy.’’ Succeeding songs 
deepen the cathedral hush in the 
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concert hall. Tears glisten on Ma- 
halia’s face and add another dimen¬ 
sion to the low, rich, impassioned 
voice. So(in in the packed house 
many besides Mahalia arc weeping. 

Abruptly Mahalia shifts to big, 
jubilant gospels. She bcxims in a 
tom-tom beat and her eloquently 
mobile face and large body rcjfiicc 
in an exuberant and contagious 
rhythm. Sophisticated audiences 
thump their feet, clap their hands 
and shout for a dozen encores. 

As she leaves the stage, it’s difH- 
cult to realize that in the days when 
Mahalia Jackson was a desperately 
poor nolxxly she had to light against 
a recurrent temptation tliat to any¬ 
one else would have been the chance 
of a lifetime. For most of her early 
life, relatives, friends and musicians 
all wanted her to turn away from 
her gospel songs to sing jazz and 
the,blues. 

In 1915, when M.ihalia was four 
years old, two relatives who were 
minstrel stars came to her native 
New Orleans. Mahalia grew up in 
a tumbledown neighbourhood of 
hard-working Negroes living in 
shacks near the river. She beg.m to 
sing almost as .soon .is she could 
walk. The chubby little girl had an 
unusually “big” voice, and it w.asn’l 
long before she could make a con¬ 
gregation shout with the joy of her 
gospels. After hearing her .sing in 
the small Baptist church where her 
father, a stevedore by day and 
barber at night, was the pastor, her 
relatives excitedly olTered to teach 


her minstrel jazz tunes, declaring 
that she would soon earn enough to 
turn the pcx>r family rich overnight. 
Mahalia’s mother, however, said, 
“No! The devil will gel no help 
from this house!” 

As the years passed, snatches of 
all the sounds and rhythms she 
heard around her crept into the way 
she sang her gosfiels- the shouts of 
the fishermen on the docks, the cries 
of the washerwomen and deck¬ 
hands, the iioubles, jfiys and jazz of 
.1 Negro community. Secretly she 
was flattered when people pointed 
her out .is the girl whose voice 
could make her another 13 essie 
Smith, the incomparable blues 
singer. Ambitious to esc.ipc her drab 
girlhtHKl, she walked miles at the 
week-ends to scrub floors for a pit¬ 
tance to help the family income. 
After leaving school, .she went to 
work .IS a laundress. Sometimes, 
when alone, she would practi.se sing¬ 
ing the Bessie Smith blues songs 
she heard on other people’s gramo¬ 
phones. 

But each time M.ihali.i j.ickson 
sang j.izz or blues, she was uncom¬ 
fortable. It wasn’t only her mother’s 
objections; it was her own inner 
feeling that singing go.spels was 
more in keeping with her religious 
faith. “There was despair in the 
blues,” she has .said. “Singing God’s 
music gave me hope.” ^ 

Mahalia was 17 when an aunt in’ 
('hicago sent her an invitation—and 
a railway ticket—to visit her. She 
vowed never to return to New 
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Orleans except in triumph, and 
promptly found two jobs, as a laun¬ 
dress and as a hotel maid. 

Soon after she arrived in Chicago, 
Mahalia sat riveted by the magnifi¬ 
cence of the 50-voice, white-robed 
choir of the Greater Salem Baptist 
Church. Immediately after the ser¬ 
vice she mustered the courage to ask 
the choir director to try her out. He 
invited her to mid-week practice. 

When practice began that night, 
she was so nervous that she sang far 
too loudly for a member of a 
group. As she became aware of 
others’ eyes on her, her tension in¬ 
creased. But suddenly the director 
signalled for silence, “Miss Jack- 
son,” he asked, “would you try a 
solo?” 

Mahalia began to sing “Hand 
Me Down My Silver Trumpet, 
Gabriel”. She let the big voice go, 
singing as uninhibitedly as she had 
in New Orleans. When she had 
finished, the director and choir sttxxl 
gazing at her, open-mouthed. 
Mahalia was made the Circa ter 
Salem Baptist’s first soloist. 

From her first Sunday as soloist, 
her transparent reverence hushed 
the huge congregation—and then 
the bouncing, revival beat of her 
gospels drove them to clapping, 
stamping and shouting their own 
devotion. Her singing brought her 
many friends and among them was 
the man she was to marry—Albert 
Hockehull, a Tuskegee Institute 
^ graduate who worked as a postal 
flerk because he couldn’t find a job 


in chemistry, for which he was 
trained. 

It was inevitable that the local 
grapevine would bring jazz musi¬ 
cians to hear Mahalia. One Sunday 
morning, as the choir were donning 
their robes, a churchwarden rushed 
in. Among the congregation was a 
noted Chicago bandleader. “Sing to¬ 
day, girl,” the churchwarden said. 
“It’s your big break ! ” 

Mahalia pictured herself in gay 
night-clubs, her records playing 
everywhere. She could send money 
to her father in New Orleans; she 
would be able to buy clothes and 
jewellery. That day she sang her 
gospels with exuberant beauty. 
After the service, the bandleader 
said, “A hundred dollars a week!” 

The offer nearly trebled what she 
was then earning, yet she blurted 
out that she had to think. The band¬ 
leader, surprised, gave her his card. 

All through the night, Mahalia 
struggled with aching temptation. 
But a strong and steady inner vo^cc 
said that her father was right; she 
had been given her voice to sing 
gospels. The glitter of jazz could 
never replace the glow of singing for 
her religion. Members of the choir 
and others told her she was silly. 
“There’s nothing wrong with 
jazz,” they said. “Our people gave 
birth to jazz.” 

Mahalia suffered the greatest of 
all her temptations when even her 
husband wanted her to turn away 
from gospel singing. In the Depres¬ 
sion following 1930, Mahalia and 
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her husband were laid off during the 
same week and joined the legion of 
people tramping the streets hunting 
for work. 

One night, with only 50 cents for 
food, she went to an audition for a 
Negro musical. The Hot Mil^ado. 
She sat through successive singers of 
popular songs, but when they called 
her name, she sang, “Sometimes I 
Feel Like a Motherless Child*’. 
When she ended, the theatre was in 
a hush, with many people crying, 
“Right that second, guiltiness 
swarmed all through me,” she says 
now. She had sung “Motherless 
Child”, but she was applying to sing 
jazz. Mahalia bolted for the street. 
She was chosen for the leading 
role in Hot Mikado, but turned it 
down. 

Then Johnny Meyers, a Negro 
impresario, featured her in a scries 
of gospel concerts. Five thousand 
people came to the opening per- 
forpiance; as many more milled 
outside. Meyers suggested that she 
make a recording of a gospel song 
called “I Will Move On Up a Little 
Higher”. 

The record sold like wildfire, 
Negro disc jockeys played it; Negro 
ministers praised it from their pub 
pits. When sales passed one million, 
the Negro Press hailed Mahalia 
Jackson as “the only Negro whom 
Negroes have made famous.” She 
had come to fame by singing only 
in Negro communities; few white 
people had even heard of her. 

Overnight, Mahalia was deluged 


with offers from dozens of major 
Negro figures in jazz. But each of 
them found a Mahalia who knew 
where her destiny lay. 

“(iod put me here to sing 
the gospels,” she told Loiiis Arm¬ 
strong. He replied, “You’d be the 
greatest, but I got to go along with 
that.” 

When one of her recordings won 
the French Academy Award, 
Mahalia consented to a European 
tour, though she wasn’t convinced 
that foreign audiences would under¬ 
stand the sacred music of her people. 
But she filled the Albert Flail in 
London, and in Paris took 21 curtain 
calls. When thousands were turned 
away from her concerts, she 
doubled her original schedule. 

During her rigorous tour, Ma¬ 
halia became ill. “Once, before a 
concert,” her pianist recalls, “she 
was too sick to read her Bible as she 
usually docs before going on stage. 
She asked the manager to read the 
98th Psalm, which has in it the verse 
her father often used : ‘Make a joy¬ 
ful noi.se unto the Lord, all the 
earth : make a loud noise, and re¬ 
joice, and sing praise.’ And when 
she appeared on stage, her shoulders . 
were thrown back, the usual radi¬ 
ance was on her face. She sang 20 
songs and seven encores, and no one 
suspected how ill she was.” 

Back in America, Mahalia moved 
a packed Madison Square Garden 
to tears—and roaring applause. In 
Hollywood, she sang gospels \ 
written into two films for her. She 
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appeared in concerts, made record¬ 
ings, and was a guest star on tele¬ 
vision. On a recent European tour 
she gave a command performance 
before the King and Queen of Den¬ 
mark. 

The jazz world has come to 
Mahalia on her own terms. At the 
1958 Newport Jazz Festival, thou¬ 
sands of jazz addicts gave Mahalia’s 
gospel songs a standing ovation. 
When finally she closed with “The 
Lord’s Prayer”, sung not with the 
usual hushed reverence, but in full, 


whole, round sounds, the crowd 
stood breathless. 

“Mahalia Jackson doe^’t believe 
that God exists,” wrote one critic. 
“She it!” 

Today, wherever Mahalia is on a 
Sunday evening, she finds a church, 
preferably a little run-down church 
like her father’s, and she may sing 
until well beyond midnight. 

“Those humble churches arc 
my filling stations,” she says. “If 
1 didn’t get into one every time 
I can, I would run empty.” 


iM’s Get This Straight 

The young applicant for a position as junior accountant clerk was 
being interviewed. When the subject of outside interests arose, the youth 
hjftily said, “My avocation is colour photography.” 

The personnel manager laid down his pen. “Young man,” he said 
steadily, “directors have avocations. Department ,|icads have hobbies. 
What you’re doing is messing about.” K. 

Living in a three generation household can present problems, es¬ 
pecially when gianddad, dad aiul grandson all answee- to the same name. 
The other day I overheard my wife answering the phone; “Which one 
do you wish to speak to,” she asketl, “Jim the father, Jim the son or Jim 
the holy terror.?” ^ --Contributed by w. Oale 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

, JVoman’s Best Friend 

A NEW FAMiiY moved into the neighbourhood, and their dog Bosco was 
soon making daily visits to the local supermarket, where he found a 
friend in the proprietor, who gave him meaty tit-bits. 

One day Bosco’s mistress, who was unaware of her dog’s afternoon 
calls, stopped at the same market and asked to cash a cheque. While she 
was searching in her handbag for some identification, Bosco appeared. 
Tail wagging, he went promptly to his mistress. 

“Is that your dog.?” asked the proprietor. She nodded, then was be¬ 
wildered to hear ; “Why, of course I’ll cash your cheque!” 

—Contributed by B. S. Perry 




The Houseproud Bachelor 

Housekeeping without a wife presents certain problems — 
but none that male ingenuity cant solve 

By Freo Sparks 


THE awjrd'winning American 
film The Apartment, a bache¬ 
lor drained spaghetti through a ten¬ 
nis racket. Wives who saw the film 
snorted, “( 3 nly a bachelor would do 
a thing like that.” 

That’s typical female prejudice. It 
worked, didn’t it.? An unmarried 
friend of mine rinses his spaghetti 
through his fencing mask; I use a 
discarded strip of fly screen. You sec, 
bachelors, with less time to shop, 
cook and clean than housewives, 
must improvise. The result is an 

Oondensed irom 


often admirable clficiency, as well 
as a distinctive reflection of the 
bachelor’s personality. 

Take ice-cubes. I fill a naked ice- 
tray with water. Fro/.en, the .single 
slab leaps out' when the tray is 
tapped on the sink. 1 stab the ice 
into chunks with a sturdy Japanese 
commando knife picked up in the 
Far East campaign. 

If too rushed to bake |X)tat(X2s, I 
skewer one on my wartime souvenir 
bayonet and roast it quickly over the 
electric hotplate. The bayonet is also 
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unsurpassed for turning chickens 
and removing them from the oven. 
Since cutting my head several times 
on open cupboard doors, I wear my 
old steel helmet while doing kitchen 
chores. Because my kitchen is hot, 
I usually wear only beach shorts 
when cooking. 

One day, barefoot, wearing 
shorts and helmet, I was waiting to 
turn a roasting chicken with the 
bayonet in my right hand while 
breaking ice with the dagger in 
my left. The bell rang. “Come in!” 
I shouted. 

Someone opened the door, “Good 
evening I ” a woman’s voice rang out 
cheerily. “I am collecting contribu¬ 
tions for the Association for Under¬ 
privileged ...” 

She stopped short as I came out of 
the kitchen. “Yes?” I said, motion¬ 
ing her to a chair with the dagger. 

There was a brief silence. Then 
she backed out, trembling, her “Oh 
. . . ohhhh . . . OHHHHH” reach¬ 
ing a crescendo like an air-raid siren, 
then fading off down the hall. 

Lots of us do our own laundry, 
and efficiently, too. All my shirts are 
drip-dry. I take a shower each morn¬ 
ing in yesterday’s shirt, then put it 
bn a wooden hanger on the shower- 
curtain rod to dry. Another bach¬ 
elor climbs into the tub with soiled 
linen and soap flakes, and kicks like 
a swimmer until the clothes are 
clean. 

Several years ago I briefly took a 
colleague’s advice. “Paper plates,” 
he said, “will add a year to your 


life.” ilut after one unfortuilate ex¬ 
perience with guests, paper plates, 
stew and a large electric fan, I gave 
up. Now I wash grimy dishes under 
the shower, and dry them in the 
oven. I never put my silver away. A 
gallon pickle-jar filled with water 
and soap flakes stands in a corner of 
my sink. I just drop in knives, forks 
and spoons. When one is wanted I 
fish it out, rinse and dry. 

Many bachelors cleverly employ 
the tools of their trade. A policeman 
I know tenderizes cheap steaks by 
beating them with a truncheon. A 
pilot friend of mine, with no wife to 
remind him of details, uses a pre- 
take-off airline procedure. Before 
leaving home for work he checks a 
long list chalked on a slate: Keys? 
Cigarettes out? Gas off? Parakeet 
fed? Clean handkerchief? Socles 
match? 

Rather than pin notes like “Leave 
package with 6B,” I give extra keys 
to tradesmen. This caused a crisis 
last year when my sister used my 
place while I was away on holiday. 
Letting herself in one mid-^ay, she 
encountered a stranger flat on the 
couch, with shoes off, eating a sand¬ 
wich. It was an errand boy with a 
key to replace soda siphons weekly. 
He sometimes brought lunch and, 
getting comfortable, napped. 

Lending flats can raise other prob¬ 
lems. A woman I know, using her 
travelling nephew’s place, was un¬ 
nerved by fishhooks in the sewing 
kit, skin-diving fins and golf balls in 
the laundry basket, tinned goods in 





the medicine cabinet and a cello¬ 
phane-wrapped snake in the fridge. 
(Shot on a hunting trip, it was going 
to be stuffed as a gift.) She “straight¬ 
ened things up”. It took him days to 
get everything back to normal. 

On a radio broadcast, a misguided 
woman “home consultant” said, 
“Bachelors wallow in such disorder 
that when they do clean up they 
can’t sweep, they rake. They change 
sheets the way motorists change oil, 
every thousand miles.” This was 
sheer libel. 

Of course, sensible single men do 
seek housework preventives. I know 
bachelors who have stopped smok¬ 
ing just to avoid the messiness of 
cigarettes. I’o speed ash-tray clean¬ 
ing 1 keep water in the trays, a 
Japanese custom. An unmarried 
colleague of mine removes his shoes 
before entering his flat, further 
copying the meticulous Japanese. 

To keep living-room rugs and 
floors spotless, a nylon salesman 
covers his with a parachute, easily 
removed when entertaining. After 
polishing my dust-collecting mirror- 
top coffee table I pull a plastic bag 
over it. I use newspapers liberally 
in the kitchen, spreading them on 
floor, sink and work u>p, reducing 
scrubbing and laundry. The Sunday 
papers last all the week. 


Sociable bachelors tidy up before 
going to work. (They might bring 
back unanticipated guests.) One 
chap blocked off a corner of his one- 
room flat with a folding screen for 
quick concealment of shoes, linen, 
periodicals, waste-paper baskets or 
what have you. A huge Oriental 
chest similarly serves another man. 

Realizing that one unmade bed 
could make even Versailles Palace 
look like a slum, an ex-infantryman 
I know sleeps on the floor in a sleep¬ 
ing-bag placed over an air mattress 
inflated by a bicycle pump. “Used to 
lake ten minutes to make a studio 
couch,” he says. “Now 1 deflate the 
mattress— whooshl —and boot it and 
the bag into a cupboard in 90 
seconds.” 

Yet I doubt if anything would 
convince stubborn housewives that 
bachelors are houseproud. One day 
in a couple’s bathroom I noted the 
wife’s limp stockings slung over the 
towel rail, a waterlogged baby’s 
bath, the young son’s roller skates 
and daddy’s muddy golf shoes. The 
next day they called on me. 1 had 
polished my place like a dowager’s 
tiara. But immediately the wife 
peered into the kitchen, saw one 
lonely cup in the sink, and snapped; 
“How can you bachelors live in 
such a mess?” 


A heading Question 

ers^siDOR Isaac Rabi, an outstanding physicist, became a scientist, he says, 
for one overpowering reason: “I couldn’t help it.” He has never forgotten 
his mother’s daily qyery when he came home from school as a small boy: 
“Did you ask any good questions today?” —Time 



to Ponder 

7 ,». WORLD of books is the most re¬ 
markable creation of man. Nothing 
else that he builds ever lasts. Monu¬ 
ments fall; nations perish; civilizations 
grow old and die out; and, after an era 
of darkness, new races build on others. 
But in the world of books are volumes 
that have seen this happen again and 
again, and yet live on, still young, still 
as fresh as the day they were written, 
still telling men’s hearts of the hearts 
of men centuries dead. - ci.ircntc Dny 


"WoR»V IS a thin stream of fear trick¬ 
ling through the mind. If encouraged 
it cuts a channel into which all other 
thoughts are drained. a s. Rotiu- 


a. L MY LIFE a ludicrous and porten¬ 
tous solemnization of sex has been go 
ing on. Our advertisements, at their 
sexiest, paint the whole business in 
terms of the rapt, the intense, the 
swoony-devout; seldom a hint of 
gaiety. And the psychologists have so 
bedevilled us with the infinite impor¬ 
tance of complete sexual adjustment 
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and the all but impossibility of achiev¬ 
ing it, that I could believe some young 
couples go to bed with the complete 
works of Freud and Krafit-Ebing on 
the bed table. We have reached the 
stage at which nothing is more needed 
than a roar of old-fashioned laughter. 

—C. S. Lewis, The Four Loves (files, London) 


civilization can be built around 
the machine, but it is doubtful that a 
meaningful life can be produced by it. 
The risk of man’s becoming subservi¬ 
ent to it is great. Man must be able to 
escafx; civilization if he is to survive. 
Man must find the thing of which he 
IS only an infinitesimal part and nur¬ 
ture it and love it, if he is to live. 

—'William Douglas 


AND with religion the living to¬ 
gether of men was made not merely 
possible, but also desirable. Religion 
clothed and adorned the cold naked¬ 
ness of primitive existence with shreds 
and patches of beauty. All that grace 
and colour which transmutes mere ex¬ 
istence into life - in a word, all ^t- 
may truly be said to have arisen out of 
religion. Sculpture had its origin in 
idol-making, architecture in tecaDle- 
building, poetry in prayer-wi iimg, 
music in psalm-singing, drama in 
legend-telling and dancing in the sea 
sonal worship of the gods. 

—I.«wis firowne, This Believing World 
(K. Benn, London) 


,i?^EALTH is a crown on a w'cll man’s 
head, but no one can see it but a sick 

man. —Egyptian proverb 



By Ardis Whitman 


K. Chkstlrton once said 
that the meanest fear is the 
fear of sentimentality. Be¬ 
cause we are afraid people will think 
us “soft”, we hide our tenderness 
under a cloak of sophistication. We 
say “Thanks” when we mean 
“God bless you”, and “C!)hccrio” 
when we mean “I’ll be lonely with¬ 
out you”. We think we are sophis¬ 
ticated when we are casual and 
unsentimental, but.the truth is that 


trying to get along without senti¬ 
ment is like trying to live in a 
world without flowers or music or 
the warmth of a fire. 

Sentiment, says one dictionary, is 
“tender susceptibility”. It is senti¬ 
ment which sends us to friends and 
neighbours with outstretched hands 
so that we steadily widen the circle 
of the human beings we know and 
care about. It is sentiment which 
makes a marriage and a family. For 
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•sentiment is to a marriage what 
goodwill is to a business—the in¬ 
tangible factor, worth more than 
every “practical” consideration. No 
marriage was ever destroyed by it; 
but hundreds have been shattered by 
the matter-of-factness which is its 
converse. 

' There is a story of John Car¬ 
michael, the Scottish minister, who 
came to his first church very young 
and frightened. He felt that he was 
doing badly and that his people 
were looking at him with pity and 
contempt. And then one day, to his 
terror, the stern elders of his Scot¬ 
tish kirk filed .solemnly into the 
‘ vestry. 

‘ But they had not come to reprove 
him. They had come to tell him not 
to be afraid. “Next vSabbath, before 
you begin to speak,” they said, “we 
ask you to say to yourself, ‘They’re 
all loving me.’ And it will be 
true. From the oldest to the 
. youngest, we will all be loving you 
very much.” 

Behind nearly every humanitarian 
advance is somebody’s sentimental 
' motive. When Dr. Frederick Bant¬ 
ing, the discoverer of insulin, was a 
small boy on a Canadian farm, he 
had a beloved playmate named 
V Janie, who played hockey and base- 
, ball with him, skated, ran races and 
, climbed trees. Then suddenly one 
summer Janie could do none of 
these things. She died, of “sugar in 
the blocxl”. Frederick Banting never 
' forgot. Later he went into medi¬ 
cine, and today millions of diabetics 


live because he cared about Janie. 

Only little people fear to display 
true sentiment. The great are at 
home with it as they are with the 
beauty and wonder of life. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson lovingly visited die 
grave of his young wife every day 
for two years; and though he was 
one of the great intellects of his 
time, ordinary people in lecture 
audiences felt at home with him. 

“We are simple folk here,” a 
woman said, after one of his lec¬ 
tures, “but we understand Mr. 
Emerson because he speaks directly 
to our hearts.” 

Once Eleanor Roosevelt asked 
Bernard Baruch for advice on a 
problem that was troubling her. 
“My mind tells me to do it,” said 
Mrs. Roosevelt, “but my heart tells 
me not to.” 

“When in doubt, follow your 
heart and not your mind,” was 
Baruch’s counsel. “When you make 
a mistake of the heart, you don’t 
feel so bad.” 

If great people are not afraid M 
sentiment, then why arc we? I think 
it is because we have been brought 
up to live our lives in compartments. 
Sentiment does not belong to busi¬ 
ness, we say. It does not belong in 
science, or it does not belong even 
in our thinking about ourselves. 
What a sorry comment on our wis¬ 
dom that we should deliberately 
choke down what is warmest and 
best in us! 

How can we keep sentiment 
alive? How can we restore the grace 
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of sentiment once it seems to have 
fled? 

Our first project should be one of 
personal stock-taking. The next 
time you discard a warm and gener¬ 
ous “sentimental impulse”, ask 
yourself: From what am I protect¬ 
ing myself and why? Was it hon¬ 
esty that impelled me, or the wish 
to pose as a sophisticate? Or the fear 
of being misunderstood? 

Once these questions have been 
honestly answered, we will shed 
some of our false fears. To be sure, 
it is important not to “gush”. But it 
is even more important to reject 
shrewdness and suspicion and re¬ 
spond to the sweet and moving 
things of life. 

Perhaps our greatest obstacle is 
the lack of leisure. Sentiment can¬ 
not live in an atmosphere of clock- 
watching. Indeed nothing can gen¬ 
tle and sweeten our lives more than 
the deliberate setting aside of time 
for those things which have no 
“foreseeable practical value”. It is in 
the little things that .sentiment is at 
its best—in the unexpected letter of 
appreciation we write to a friend 
whom we saw only yesterday; in the 
gift given simply because “this re¬ 
minds me of you.” 

Just as great people have the heart 
for sentiment, they somehow 
always have the time as well. Ernie 
Pyle, the well-known American war 
correspondent, was never too busy 
or too harassed with columns and 
deadlines to sit down and listen to 
the woes of a lonely soldier, or to 


write letters home for wounded 
men. 

Surely the time is there. It is how 
we use it that counts. Once, in one 
of my father’s country parishes, 
a farmer’s wife died—a plain good 
woman who had brought up a 
fine family of sons and daughters. 
They had all grown up and gone 
away, and after she had struggled 
on alone for a few years with the 
silent, gnarled man who was her 
husband, she simply collapsed over 
the washtub one day. At the funeral 
her husband did net weep; and he 
made no sign of grief as he plodded 
to the grave. 

But when the ceremony was over 
he lingered behind to talk to the 
vicar. He had a small shabby book 
in his hand, and now he held it 
out. 

“It’s poems,” he said numbly. 
“She liked them. Would you read 
one for her now ? She always wanted 
us to read them together. Hut I never 
had time. Every day on a farm there 
was always things to do. But I got to 4 
thinking, nobody’s doing them to¬ 
day, and it don’t seem to matter. I 
guess you don’t get it into your head 
what time’s for until it’s too late.” 

He was right. It is a matter of 
priorities—of what we are willing to 
pay for the gentle ties which we 
know in our hearts we would not 
forfeit for any amount of money. 
In our terrifying and impersonal 
world, what fools we are if we 
do not keep aglow the lovely light 
of sentiment! 




News From the World of Medicine 


FLOATING ON A BED OF AIR 

Even the softest mattress and 
smoothest linen are rough on 
patients burned so extensively that 
they cannot avoid lying on a burned 
area; healing, moreover, is much 
delayed because the sheets stick to 
the burn. So orthopaedic surgeon 
John Scales, of London University, 
got the idea of supporting patients 
on air. 

He called in the engineers who 
had developed the flovercraft, 
the vehicle that floats above land or 
water on a cushion of air. To cool 
and dry the wounds they devised a 
bed with 12 six-inch jets through 
which they pumped 2,300 cubic feet 
of air a minute. The jets, facing 
inward, created a self-curtained 
cushion from which the air escaped 
at a smooth, continuous rate, equal 
to the input rate. 

Dr. Scales tried it on a pig with a 
weight comparable to that of a hu¬ 
man. A two-inch square of skin was 
cut from the anaesthetized animal’s 
back. “The pig was then ‘levi¬ 
tated’,” Scales reports, “about one 
inch above the bed, until the wound 
was dry—a period of one hour.” 
Under ordinary conditions, such a 
wound would have taken 24 hours 
to dry and begin to heal. The pig 
showed no ill effects, and the fact 
that its temperature fell .seven 
degrees while it was on the air blast 


was favourable for recovery from 
surgery. Dr. Scales suggests that air- 
cushion levitation may be similarly 
helpful for human patiefjts. —Time 

STEMMING THE FLOW 

For the haemophiliac and the 
doctor who treats him the need for 
surgery—or even dental work—is a 
frightening prospect. As a rule 
haemophiliacs require an average of 
ten transfu.sions and three weeks in 
hospital after even a tooth extrac¬ 
tion. Now a new surgical dressing 
is available that halts bleeding, then 
melts innocuously away into the 
body. Packed into the tooth .socket 
after extraction, it has reduced trans¬ 
fusions to practically none and cut 
the hospital slay to under two days. 

The drc.ssing does not rely on 
normal clotting mechanisms in the 
blood to do its work. Marie of a 
specially treated cellulose, it has an 
affinity for haemoglobin, with 
which it forms a gelatinous clot. 
Slightly acid in nature, it is dis¬ 
solved after a time in the alkalinity 
of the bkxid. Used succe.ssfully in a 
wide variety of surgical prcKcdures 
on non-haemophiliac patients as 
well, the new dressing has helped 
save lives in heart and brain 
.surgery; stifled bleeding in accident 
ca.ses, and halted blood .seepage in 
wounds of the kidney, liver and 

spleen. —Mrdiral World News 
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THE BJG HURRY IN THE WORLD OF NUCLEAR PHYSICS 



The hurry is to find a compact source of energy that will be as prodigious 
as the sun and will not exhaust though the world live a million years. ■ 
Closest to the ideal is Uranium 235, a scant one milligram of which, when 
fissioned or ‘exploded* releases more energy than that obtained by burning 
millions of tons of coal. This great world of power will keep all of us going, 
and going well, when the present natural sources such as coal give out. 
Already atomic power stations are an actuality in many countries including 
India. ■ Shaping the giant pressure vessels enclosing the reactor cores 
demands a very specialised knowledge of welding. ■ It is this specialised 
knowledge and application of industrial gases that Indian Oxygen affords 
Indian industry 

INDIAN OXYGEN LIMITED 

IOC-48 
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America's great naturalist-philosopher, 
who died a hundred years ago, left behind a stirring message 
of how man can best get the real juice out of living 


By Bruce 

f N THE autumn of 1837, a 
young man just out of Har¬ 
vard University went home to 
teach in the one-room school at 
Concord, Massachusetts, and almost 
at once disturbing rumours began to 
circulate about him. Small and belli¬ 
gerent, with sloping shoulders, a 
big nose and a yokel’s face, he was 


Bliven 

altogether too quick and blunt with 
his opinions, and these were hereti¬ 
cal indeed: for example, he refused 
to whip the children, and everyone 
knew you could not run a school 
properly without liberal use of the 
rod. The school board tolerated this 
for just two weeks, and then laid 
down an ultimatum to the young 

9* 
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pedagogue. He must use the birch, 
or lose his post. 

Henry David Thoreau, in an act 
revealing his lifelong dedication to 
uncompromising personal liberty, 
selected six pupils at random, and 
administered the required whipping 
(or a reasonable facsimile). Then he 
went home and wrote a curt letter 
of resignation. 

That was about the last full-time 
employment America’s great natu¬ 
ralist and philosopher ever had. For 
Thoreau spent the rest of his life at 
jobs that would permit him to pur¬ 
sue his studies without relying on 
groups or the opinions of the herd. 
He made pencils, picked berries, 
harvested hay, gave lectures and 
worked as a handyman. And the 
books and essays that he wrote about 
his struggle to stay free became one 
of the world’s great testimonies to 
the values of personal independence. 
His message today, in an era of 
organization men and a constant 
chipping away at personal freedom, 
could not be more relevant. 

Hardly anybody took him seri¬ 
ously during his lifetime, I’o the 
worthy burghers of ('oncord he was 
that lazy young Thoreau, who bare¬ 
ly earned his living. His first book, 
A Weel{^ on the Concord and Merri- 
macf{^ Rivers, sold only 219 copies, 
and one day an express wagon drew 
up before his house with 706 un¬ 
sold copies. Later Thoreau .scribbled 
cheerfully in his Journal, “I have 
now a library of nearly 900 volumes, 
over 700 of which 1 wrote myself.” 


He would be amazed to know that 
a copy of his book, published at 
just over a dollar, is worth up to 600 
dollars today. 

Thoreau’s great work, Walden, 
which sprouted from his Journals, 
was ignored by most of his contem¬ 
poraries, and only 2,000 copies were 
sold during his lifetime. Yet over 
the years Walden has swept the 
world; few American books have 
been translated into more lan¬ 
guages. Every year thousands of 
people discover in this book how to 
escape from the wretched traps that 
men make for themselves, and to 
find joy and refreshment in every¬ 
day living. 

“The mass of men lead lives of 
quiet desperation,” he wrote. “I am 
convinced that to maintain oneself 
on this earth is not a hardship but a 
pastime, if we will live simply,” 

Thoreau was determined to be 
master of his own time. Looking 
for some way of cutting his expenses 
to the bone .so that he could write 
and study nature, Thoreau 4 >or- 
rowed land from Ralph Waldo 
Emcr.son, the philosopher, on the 
shore of Walden Pond, and built 
with his own hands a hut whose 
materials cost him 28 dollars. In this 
hut he lived for two years on next to 
nothing, recording in his Journal 
what he did and thought. 

“I went to the woods,” he said in 
one of the most famous paragraphs 
ever written, “because I wished to 
live deliberately, to front only the 
essential facts of life, and see if I 
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could not learn what it had to teach, live so sturdily and Spartan-like as 

and not, when I came to die, dis- to put to rout all that was not lite.^ 

cover that 1 had not lived. 1 did not From his earliest days Thoreau s 
wish to live what was not life, living existence was a Spartan one. He 

is so dear; nor did I wish to practise spent almost his whole life within a 

resignation, unless it was quite few miles of the spot where he was 

necessary. I wanted to live deep and born in 1817. His father failed as a 

suck out all the marrow of life, to shopkeeper, and thereafter set up 

The simple hut where Thoreau lived ts gone now, but this is how Walden Pond 
looked on an autumn day. its clear water reflecting myriads of melting colours 
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a meagre business manufacturing 
pencils. Young Henry had to have a 
scholarship to get through Harvard 
University, and he worked hard 
during his vacations. 

He was graduated in the top tenth 
of his class, well grounded in the 
classics. He refused to pay five dol¬ 
lars for his diploma, yet some years 
later he contributed live dollars to 
a fund to buy books for imf>over- 
ished students, remarking, “This is 
more than I have earned in the last 
three months.” 

The turning-point in his life was 
his meeting with Emerson. The 
philosopher was touched to learn 
that Thoreau had walked i8 miles 
into Boston and back to hear him 
lecture, and' some time later he 
offered Thoreau a room in his home 
in return for some odd jobs. As 
Emerson’s friend he was part of a 
company of writers and philoso¬ 
phers that was creating in Boston 
and in the little town of Concord 
an American renaissance. Even 
among this collection of geniuses 
and eccentrics, Thoreau was con¬ 
sidered an original. 

He was apt to be brusque with 
adults, but children loved him. He 
played the Bute for them, did simple 
sleight-of-hand tricks, told them 
stories, took them out berrying, and 
fashioned whisdes and litde flutes 
for them from reeds. 

Though the Emersonian circle 
considered Thoreau eccentric, they 
had only admiration for his courage. 
He opposed slavery and went to jail 


rather than pay a poll tax to a state 
that condoned it. The constable who 
arrested Thoreau did n^t realize it, 
but by doing so he changed the 
course of history. For Thoreau 
brooded on the event for a long 
time, and then brought out an ex¬ 
plosive essay, “Civil Disobedience”, 
in which he claimed that a free man 
has the right to disobey unjust laws, 
even if they are passed by majority 
vote, and in which he proposed a 
revolutionary formula—passive re¬ 
sistance. 

I once asked Mahatma Gandhi 
where he got his paradoxical idea 
of resisting with non-resistance. He 
looked at me with some surprise. 

“Why, Mr. Bliven,” he said in his 
thin high voice, “I thought everyone 
knew that. I got it from Henry 
David Thoreau.” 

Thoreau’s optimism and happi¬ 
ness were personal victories. His 
health was always frail; he had 
weak lungs, and his death at 44 was 
hastened by a severe cold caught 
from walks and street-corner dis^s- 
sion in wintertime. His one love 
affair ended unhappily. 

Despite his handicaps, Thoreau 
probably enjoyed more moments of 
true happiness than anyone else in 
Concord. The joy of all his life was 
the rapt contemplation of nature; 
his lifelong love affair with the out- 
of-doors is celebrated in words that 
sing their way into our hearts. 

“For many years I was self- 
appointed inspector of snowstorms 
and rainstorms, and did my duty 
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faithfully ... I have spent a couple 
of years with the flowers chiefly, 
having none other so binding 
engagement as to observe when they 
open.” 

Here are some of the lessons that 
thousands have learnt from Tho- 
reau’s philosophy: 

Improve the nick of time. It 
broke Thoreau’s heart to see his 
neighbours scrimping and saving 
for the never-never-land of the 
future.“We arc alivc«r;«^,"he cried. 
“They are laying up treasures which 
moth and rust will corrupt and 
thieves break through and steal.” 

He said that his big job was to 
find more beauty in the present mo¬ 
ment, in which alone we live. “In 
any weather, at any hour of the day 
or night, I have been anxious to 
improve the nick of time, and notch 
it on my stick, tcK>; to stand on the 
meeting of two eternities, the past 
and the future, which is precisely 
the present moment.” 

The message is plain: Don’t 
sacrifice today to tomorrow! Savour 
the moment. If you’re unhappy 
now, do something about it now, 
for only in the series of “nows” do 
you exist. 

How sweet that existence can be 
he described vividly; “If the day 
and the night are such that you 
greet them with joy, and life emits a 
fragrance like flowers and sweet- 
scented herbs, that is your success. 
The true harvest of my daily life is 
somewhat as intangible and indis¬ 
cernible as the tints of morning or 


evening. It is a little star-dust 
caught, a segment of the rainbow 
which I have clutched.” 

Find strength in solitude. We 

can best catch and savour the mo¬ 
ment if we frequently refresh our¬ 
selves in solitude. “Let us spend one 
day as deliberately as nature,” 
Tfiorcau urged, “and not be thrown 
off the track by every nutshell and 
mosquito’s wing that falls on the 
rails ... If the bell rings, why 
should we run?” 

Thorcau recognized that men are 
alone anyway, whether they like it 
or not. “A man thinking or work¬ 
ing is always alone, let him be 
where he will . .• . What do we 
want most to dwell near to? Not to 
many men surely, but to the peren¬ 
nial source of our life, whence in all 
our experience we have found that 
to issue, as the willow stands near 
the water and sends out its roots in 
that direction.” 

Have mercy on yourself. It is 

fear that is the great enslaver and 
spoiler of our present moments, fear 
and the fearsome opinions we have 
about ourselves. Thoreau grasped 
this long before psychoanalysis was 
invented. “Public opinion is a weak 
tyrant.compared with our own pri¬ 
vate opinion,” he wrote. “What a 
man thinks of himself determines, 
or rather indicates his fate.” 

For his miserable neighbours who 
were leading lives of quiet desper¬ 
ation, he advised less harshness 
towards self. Severe self-judgement 
is an unnecessary cowardice, for 
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there is nothing, really, to be afraid 
of. “I think that we may safely 
trust ourselves a good deal more 
than we do,” he wrote. “Nature is 
as well adapted to our weakness as 
to our strength.” 

Simplify! Simplify! Thoreau 
urged people to conquer “the 
tyranny of things,” and went 
through life with a minimum of 
useless baggage himself. 

He boasted that by omitting 
all non-essentials, he could support 
himself for a year by six weeks’ 
labour, and thought this was a fine 
way to live. “Beware of all enter¬ 
prises that require new clothes,” he 
wrote. “Possessions are like leg 
irons.” His hut at Walden con¬ 
tained hardly any furniture at all. 

“Most of the luxuries, and many 
of the so-called comforts of life, are 
not only not indispensable, but posi¬ 
tive hindrances to the elevation of 
mankind,” Thoreau wrote. “Our 
life is frittered away by detail. Sim¬ 
plicity ! I say, let your affairs be as 
two or three, and not a hundred or 
a thousand. Keep your accounts on 
your thumbnail ... By poverty, 
i.c., simplicity of life and fewness 
of incidfcnts, I am solidified and 
crystallized. It is a singular concen¬ 
tration of strength and energy and 
flavour.” 

Do now what you want to do. 

All his life Thoreau both preached 
and practised the necessity of doing 
now what is most important to yoU. 
To young people who wanted to 
become writers but procrastinated 


or took other jobs, he had only one 
sentence of advice: Go up to the 
garret now and write. 

He was impatient of those who 
spend so much time studying life 
that they never start to live. “It is 
only when we forget all our learn¬ 
ing that we begin to know . . . 
Why do we not let in the flood, 
raise the gates and set all our 
wheels in motion.?” 

Take the direct approach. A 
friend once said to Thoreau, “Why 
don’t you earn some money and go 
see the fair in Fitchburg.?” Thoreau 
promptly predicted that if he 
wanted to go to Fitchburg he’d get 
there first—because he’d start walk¬ 
ing now while the other man was 
earning the railway fare! 

Thoreau always took the direct 
approach. When he wanted a boat, 
he built one. When it occurred to 
him one day tliat it would be pleas¬ 
ant to visit the woods of Maine, he 
promptly went, not even bothering 
to lock his door against thieves. 

How*s your personal economy? 
In a profound sense, Thoreau was 
really an economist. He was search¬ 
ing for what was valuable. His 
theory of wealth, for example, is 
stated in one sentence: “The only 
wealth is life.” Let him remember 
that who is piling up money in the 
bank and laying down ulcers in his 
stomach. “Of a life of luxury,” he\ 
wrote, “the only fruit is luxury.” ' 

What happens is your foult. 
Though Thoreau urged us to break 
every crippling bond of convention, 
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money and “respectability’*, he also 
preached a high responsibility. For 
he had the idea that each of us is in¬ 
volved in whatever happens. No one 
can excuse himself by saying that 
matters are out of control. Things 
can always be made better. 

“I know of no more encouraging 
fact,” he wrote, “than the unques¬ 
tionable ability of man to elevate 
his life by a conscious endeavour.” 
And this ability extends to man’s 
environment. If there is evil, you 
must actively oppose it. If you 


protest cruelty and injustice wher¬ 
ever they occur, you aid in small 
degree the fight against them. “We 
all do stand in the front ranks of 
the battle every moment of our 
lives.” 

Thoreau died when his reputa¬ 
tion was still only a tender green 
shoot. Ralph Waldo Emerson, who 
spoke at his funeral service, gave 
him this prophetic tribute: “Wher¬ 
ever there is knowledge, wherever 
there is virtue, wherever there is 
beauty, he will find a home.” 



Printers Bedevilled 

An authentic selection of newspaper stories that went slighdy astray ... 

“He operates a farm near Dover, engages in civic activities and keeps 
an occasional sneaking date.” 

“Public Asked to Meet on Light Poles.” 

“Mr. Brown has grown in stature through the ears.” 

% 

“The styles displayed in Rome’s annual spring-summer fashion shows 
hippily concentrated on making a girl look like a girl.” 

“The Mike Connors, accidentally, expect a second child in August.” 

“The Skyland Garden Club will meet on Thursday at lo a.m. at the 
country club. Shady subjects will be discussed.” 

“To ACQUAINT employees with the company’s group of general foremen, 
we will try to report the personal histories of these important clogs 
in our plant machinery.” 

“Television was off a matter of minutes, but the relief was short¬ 
lived.” 

“Mrs. MacIvor has urged that all parents attend this meeting and 
bring the youngsters and other problems.” 
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IN BANKING HISTORY 


In the 3rd Century A.D. the ‘hunger 
strike’ was a weapon used in India 
for the recovery of loans. The 
method was called “dharna”. The 
creditor posted himself outside the 
debtor’s house and fasted till either 
the debt was paid or he (the credi¬ 
tor) died. The debtor usually paid 
up, for fear of being injured by the 
ghost of the man. Manu the Hindu 
law-giver laul down five methods 
for the recovery of debt: “By moral 
suasion, by suit of law, by artful 
management or by cu.stomary pro¬ 
ceedings a creditor may recover 
property lent, and fifthly by force.” 

Today friendliness and co-operation 
underscore banking transactions, 
especially when you deal with the 
Union Bank. The Union Bank has 
made a creed of personalised ser¬ 
vice, under which every depositor 
is treated os a Very Important 






Person. The Union Bank believes 
that a depositor’s savings help not 
only himself and his famdy, but 
also the nation. 


SERVICES OFFERED: Current, 
Savings Rank and Cumulative De¬ 
posit Accounts; Fijced Deposits and 
Three-year Cash Certificates; Inland 
Bills, Demand Drafts and Telegra¬ 
phic Transfers; Letters of Credit and 
Guarantees; Foreign Bills and Re¬ 
mittances; Loans, Overdrafts and 
Cash Credits; Sale and Purchase of 
Government Securities and Shares 
and Safe Custody: Standing Instruc¬ 
tions accepted; Credit Reports and 
Trade Information; Safe Deposit 
vaults; TELEX contact with coun¬ 
tries all over the world. 



THE UNION BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 

APOLLO STREET, FORT, BOMBAY 1. 
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— THEY FLY NOTHING BUT THE BEST 

You may not recognise all the ’planes in the PIA fleet. Some of them 
aro used for the local air-bus services that make flying in Pakistan 
almost as cheap and simple as hopping on a bus. They were choallt 
because they were exactly right for just that kind of job. In the same 
way, only the great Booings are sufficiently big, fast and comfortable 
for PIA’s New York run. And PIA extend this thinking far beyond 
just choosing their ’planes. They maintain and fly them with loving 
care, and land them strictly on schedule. (PIA hold an unbroken 
record for punctuality.) This is what makes people say nice things 
about PIA. It brought the airline 63% more passengers last year, and 
41% higher profits than over before. The figures wouldn’t go up if they 
weren’t great people to fly with. 

See your Travel Agent or consult us: 

PMKISTAH lltTEItMAmilAL AIALIMES 

Airlines Hotel Churchgatc, Bombay- 
Phone 245011-12-17 & 240170 Ex. 4; 

36 Chowringhee Road, Calcutta-Phone 235231. 

Roop Jiwan Mansion, L-l31ock, Radial Road, 

6 Connaught Circus, New Delhl-Phone 42645. 

DACCA • KARACHI • TEHRAN • BEIRUT • ROME • GENEVA * FRANKFURT • LONDON • NEW YQRK 
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Glimpses 




Nehku is not a messiah like Gandhi. 
Any messianic feeling would have 
been quickly scotched by his wife and 
daughter, who took to calling him 
arountf the house by the names the 
people used: “O Jewel of India, what 
time is it?” or “O Embodiment of 
Sacrifice, please pass the bread.” 

—^John and Frances Gunther 

An extraordinary assemblage of 
literary figures gathered to celebrate 
Mark Twain’s 70th birthday. It was 
nearly 2 a.m. before Twain’s turn came 
to respond to the lengthy tributes paid 
him. As he rose, the entire company 
rose with him, each standing on his 
chair and waving his napkin enthusi¬ 
astically. Mark Twain was visibly 
affected by the outburst. Regaining 
control of himself, he began his re¬ 
marks: “When I think of my first 
birthday and compare it with this cele¬ 
bration—^just a bare room; no one 
present but my mother and one other 
woman; no flowers, no wine, no 
cigars, no enthusiasm—I am filled 
with indignation !”— William Dana Orcutt 

Many rich men are parsimonious, and 
perhaps that is why they get rich. 
What distinguished advertising-man- 
philanthropist Albert t<asker was his 
joy in money; he loved to do the work 


that brought it in, loved to spend it 
and loved to give it away in large 
sums. But never did he squander 
money recklessly. He kept a prudent 
eye on his capital, and once told a 
friend, “Yes, I spend a lot, but believe 
me I am going to be very, very careful 
of my last five million!” Then; 
“When I get down to two million, no 
one gets a damned cent I ” 

*—John Gunther, Taken at the Flood 
(Hamish Hamilton, I.ondon} 

To RAISE money for the U.S. Demo¬ 
cratic Party last year, tickets were sold 
at 100 dollars each for a birthday party 
for President Kennedy. By over-eager 
ticket selling to the oil industry, 
Stewart Udall, Secretary of the In¬ 
terior, embroiled himself in a minor 
scandal and for several days was the 
centre of a political whirlwind. It 
ended in a volley of press conferences, 
statements, headlines and apologies. 

When Kennedy rose to speak at the 
dinner, he gravely thanked the chair¬ 
man of the Democratic Party, the 
chairman of the dinner committee 
and others who had helped with the 
arrangements—and then (with a 
straight face) thanked Stewart Udall, 
“who handled all the publicity.” 

—Rowland Evans 

The late Judge I.earned Hand was 
once asked to define heaven. He said 
that heaven is a place where in the 
morning there’d be a polo game with 
Hand scoring the winning goal; in the 
afternoon a football game with Hand 
scoring the winning touchdown; and 
in the evening a public dinner ad¬ 
dressed by Voltaire, where a heckler 
would shout: “Sit down and shut up 
—^let Hand speak.” —Leonard Lyons 
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Near the main entrance to Billy 
Rose’s Aquacade at the New York 
World’s Fair was a small exhibit with 
a sign over the door which read: 
“Billy Rose’s Pet Shop”. Every time 
Billy went to his great spectacle, he 
passed this place. Finally he decided 
to get his lawyer to put a stop to the 
use of his name to sell bullfrogs and 
tropical hsh. 

The two marched belligerently into 
the offending establishment. “I’m 
Billy Rose,” he announced, “and this 
is my lawyer.” 

“Oh, yes, I was expecting you, 
Mr. Rosenberg,” replied the pet-shop 
proprietor. Rosenberg is Billy’s real 
surname. 

“Well,” Billy went on, “1 want you 
to stop trading on my name to sell 
your goldfish. Otherwise, we will take 
action.” 

The man reached under the counter 
and brought out his birth certificate, 
explaining, “I thought you might want 
to see it.” His real name was Billy 
Ro.se. The two callers studied it for a 
minute and then Billy asked, “How 
much are your canaries?” 

“Five dollars each,” the man said. 

“Let me have two with a cage.” 
Billy walked out with his new pets. 

—John Wheeler 

Film Director Max Reinhardt once 
told producer Louis B. Mayer that 
he thought he was underpaid for the 
work he did. 

“You’re absolutely right,” Mayer as¬ 
sured him. “But in a big organization 
such as this one you must realize that, 
while some of the people are under¬ 
paid, there are some who are overpaid, 
too. Now, if everyone was overpaid 
we’d soon be bankrupt.” 


He thereupon named a list of cer¬ 
tain executives an<i asked, “Do you 
think they are overpaid?” Reinhardt 
had to acknowledge that, so far as he 
could see, they probably were. 

“That’s exactly the point!” Mayer 
hollered. “So some people have to be 
underpaid ! When I think about those 
people I get angry. Then I say to my¬ 
self, ‘What people are underpaid?’ 
And right away I say, ‘Reinhardt!’ 
Then I think about him. ‘Reinhardt,’ 
I say to myself, ‘Reinhardt. There’s a 
nice fellow. I like him. He’s under¬ 
paid, but I like him.’ ” He patted the 
young Reinhardt on the shoulder. 
“Let’s keep it that way,” he said. 

—Bo.'iley Crowther 

Mme Lily Bollinger, head of the 
champagne firm that bears her name, 
was asked if she drank the wine 
herself. 

She replied, “I drink it when I’m 
.sad or when I’m happy. Sometimes 
I drink it when I’m lonely, and of 
course if people call, it’s the only thing 
to drink. I trifle with it when I’m not 
hungry and drink it when I am. Other¬ 
wise I never touch the stuff-»exccpt 
when I’m thirsty.” —Noel Anthony 

Laconic U.S. President Calvin Coo- 
lidge outdid himself when he enter¬ 
tained a group of guests on the presi¬ 
dential yacht. One of these was a 
young woman wearing the abbreviated 
skirt of that era. She .sat beside the 
pre.sident, trying to make him smile 
with her repertoire of .stories. With 
every other sentence she twitched at 
her skirt to pull it over her knees. 
Coolidge listened with a stony face, 
then finally said, “What you need’s a 

ruff.” — Contributed by Mary Witherbee 
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from Red 






By Don Wharton 


? \ne day early last year in Cal- 
\a .; |cutta, two foreign diplomats 
in their car were stopped at a 
traffic light. A hawker ran up, offer¬ 
ing children’s books in English at 
half a rupee each. The books were 
new, well bound and illustrated in 
four colours. They carried the im¬ 
print of a Moscow publishing house. 
When one of the diplomats reached 
his bungalow he discovered that 
another hawker had sold copies of 
the same children’s books to most of 
the parents, both Indian and Euro¬ 
pean, in the district. His own wife 
had purchased five. 

Such publications are part of the 
Communist bloc's relentless cam¬ 
paign to soften, subvert and seduce 
the Free World with the power of 
the printed word. Never in the his¬ 
tory of propaganda has there been 


Books and magazines are the 
weapons in this deadly assault 
on the minds of young nations 

anything comparable to the barrage 
of books, magazines and pamphlets 
now poured out by Communist, 
countries. In i960 the Soviet Union 
alone printed 40 million books in 
non-bloc languages—ten million 
more than the year before; Red 
China printed nearly a third as 
many. 

The Communist countries print;; 
and export to the Free World 175 
different foreign language maga* 
zincs. An estimated million and a, 
half copies of' Red periodicals are 
sent each month into India, Wci«t; 
Germany and the British Isles alone., 


Additional material by Dudley Barker 
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In 1955 Pravda referred to the 
Soviet Press as the Party’s “strongest 
ideological weapon.” In 1958 Red 
China’s Ministry of Culture called 
for a “big leap” in publishing work, 
and for books to help in “the exter¬ 
mination of capitalism.” Since then 
the Russian bloc has been steadily 
expanding its printing arsenal. The 
U.S.S.R. has spent huge sums on 
new printing facilities for books in 
foreign languages at Kriukov, near 
Moscow. This is part of the Seven- 
Year Plan, which calls for expendi¬ 
ture by 1965 of some Rs. 160 crores 
on expanding the Soviet printing 
and publishing industry. 

In East Berlin in 1958 the Com¬ 
munists established the Seven Seas 
Publishing House. “Eighty per 
cent of its book output,” according 
to the Communist Press, “is 
scheduled for export, mainly to 
English-speaking countries. India 
and the Middle East will be the 
chief buyers.” The East Germans 
also set up a printing plant in North 
Vietnam, which can turn out nine 
million books a year. Printing plants 
in Poland, Romania, Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia likewise produce 
foreign-language books for export 
in large quantities. 

In addition, the Russians have 
established a network of printing 
and distribution centres in foreign 
countries. Britain is the centre for 
the Commonwealth, and products 
of Soviet Booklets, an offshoot of 
the Press Department of the Soviet 
Embassy in London, are found as 


far afield as Africa, Australia and 
Trinidad. « 

In the Middle East, Beirut is a 
key distribution point. Books in 
Arabic are produced there for the 
whole Arab world, and are available 
on bookstalls as far west as Morocco. 
The Soviet book-export organiza¬ 
tion, Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga, 
claimed recently to have more than 
800 arrangements in 70 countries 
for the publication and distribution 
of b(X)ks. Alongside them flows the 
vast stream of periodicals, many of 
them aimed at the masses whom 
books do not reach. When, after the 
Iraq revolution, the most popular 
illustrated Arabic magazine was 
suppressed in that country, it was 
immediately replaced by a some¬ 
what clumsy imitation, also in 
Arabic—printed in East Germany. 

Ghana’s purchase of a fleet of 
Ilyushin jet airliners gave the Rus¬ 
sians a ready-made supply route to 
Accra which has become one of the 
Communist distribution centres fn 
West Africa. These aircraft fly 
regularly to Moscow, officially for 
repairs, and make the return trip 
carrying full payloads of Red pub¬ 
lications. 

Communist books are usually sold 
for a third to a fifth of the prevailing 
commercial price. Regardless of the 
cost of production, their prices are 
fixed just low enough to persuade 
the buyer that he is getting a bar¬ 
gain. The 176-page illustrated 
paperback Better to Stand and Die, 
an inflammatory story of a Chinese 
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woman revolutionary, sells in Cey¬ 
lon for a quarter-rupee. 

The Communists employ their 
usual unscrupulous tactics to get 
their publications into the book¬ 
shops. A British publisher’s repre¬ 
sentative spent an hour browsing in 
a bookshop in Tripoli, Northern 
Lebanon, and did not find a single 
book which was not printed in a 
Communist-^/or country. He dis¬ 
covered that a Communist agent 
had unloaded on the bookseller a 
vanload of books without payment, 
but on a formal invoice; thus tricked 
into incurring a legally enforceable 
debt, the proprietor was black¬ 
mailed into taking more and more 
Communist books, to the eventual 
exclusion of all others. 

The books in the Lebanese shop 
were in either Arabic or French. In 
a Tunisian bookshop were a num¬ 
ber of works in English: sample. 
We Are With You, Arab Brothers, 
148 pages printed in China, on sale 
for Rs. 1.50. One section entitled 
“U.S. and British Aggressors, Get 
Out! ” begins by describing the 
English as “base, cowardly and 
avaricious thieves and potential 
murderers ...” A neatly-bound 74- 
page book of the writings of Chou 
En Lai could be had for a quarter- 
rupee. 

Even these small sums do not 
usually flow back behind the Iron 
Curtain. When the people of India 
spend one million rupees on five 
million rupees’ worth of books from 
Soviet Russia, the payments are 


handed over to Soviet agencies in 
this country and used to subsidize 
Communist publishing here. In 
some countries these book receipts 
are also used to finance Communist 
Party activities and demonstrations. 

The Red publishing programme 
is operated like a military campaign, 
with destruction of the enemy as its 
ultimate aim. Huge offensives are 
mounted on major fronts. Key tar¬ 
gets arc selected. India, for example, 
has been heavily bombarded: 17,000 
books from the U.S.S.R. in 1955 
increased to nearly three million in 
1957, and to four million in 
i960. No front is harder hit with 
Communist magazines—well over 
100 arc currently available here, in¬ 
cluding five new ones: two from Po¬ 
land, one each from East Germany, 
Hungary and the U.S.S.R. Soviet 
l^nd, a prestige journal published 
in India, now appears in ii local 
languages, plus Burmese, Indones¬ 
ian, French and English, with a 
total circulation reported to ap¬ 
proach 250, 0(X). 

More than 125 different children’s 
books from Communist presses are 
now distributed in this country at 
ridiculously low prices. For young 
children there arc animal stories, 
evidently designed to create a de¬ 
mand for Soviet books, win the 
confidence of parents and pave the 
way for hard propaganda later on. 
The Indian child progresses to 
books with Soviet settings (in which 
the villains are described as being 
“just like Western capitalists”), then 
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to books about Soviet Young Pion¬ 
eers helping in economic construc¬ 
tion. 

In Nigeria the assault is aimed at 
the newly educated youth of the 
country. Their hunger for informa¬ 
tion about modern scientific and 
social achievements finds little satis¬ 
faction in the costly range of avail¬ 
able Western publications. The 
Communist bloc is providing them 
with a flood of cheap, attractive 
booklets and magazines; Technical 
Digest, Soviet Man in Space and A 
Soviet Factory, all at give-away 
prices, are among current best¬ 
sellers. 

Soviet Russia has also gready 
expanded its foreign-language dic¬ 
tionary programme. Present plans 
provide for dictionaries in 40 lan¬ 
guages. Publication of a dictionary 
is the usual preliminary to a publica¬ 
tion programme in that language. 
For instance, a Ki-Swahili diction¬ 
ary came out in 1959 and now the 
U.S.S.R. is publishing in Ki-Swahili 
—the lingua franca of large parts of 
East Africa. An Amharic dictionary 
preceded a publishing campaign in 
Ethiopia. Recently the U.S.S.R. 
prepared a dictionary of the Hausa 
language of Northern Nigeria. Like 
thunder on the left, such a diction¬ 
ary suggests what’s on the way. 


Coupled with the onslaught on 
major fronts is gr^at attention to 
small, special groups—African 
women, sports fans and film en¬ 
thusiasts, for example. One such 
target is the West German Army. 
Magazines in German are produced 
for the single purpose of breaking 
the troops’ morale, crudely employ¬ 
ing sex and obscenity to catch the 
soldier’s eye and beguile him into 
reading hard propaganda attacks on 
his officers, his government and 
N.A.T.O. 

Recently there has been a flood of 
anti-American books specifically de¬ 
signed to split the West. Late in 
i960, for instance, Moscow put out 
entire books for world-wide export 
giving the Soviet version of the U-2 
and RB-47 incidents. Attacks on 
Christianity, too, particularly on the 
Roman Catholic Church, have been 
notably stepped up. At the same 
time Red China is circulating 
throughout wide areas of Asia books 
extolling the tolerance shiwn to 
Buddhism in Communist countries. 

The West has long been aware of 
the military ..threat from the Com¬ 
munist bloc. More recently it has 
recognized the bloc's economic 
threat. But behind both there is 
the deadly, long-range assault with 
the printed word. 


Ji. YOU do things merely because you think some other fool expects you 
to do them, and he expects you to do them because he thinks you expect 
him to expect you to do them, it will end in everybody doing what 
nobody wants to do, which is in my opinion a silly state of things. 

—George Bernard Shaw 




My Most 

Unforgettable Character 


By Dr. Nelles Silverthornf 
Senior Physician, Toronto’s Hospital for Sicl^ Children. 
Assonate Professor of Paediatrics, University of Toronto 


’ ' iiEv USED to say of Dr. Alan 

VP Brown, (Canada’s pioneer 
paediatrician, that he could 
walk behind a patient leaving the 
reception desk at Toronto’s Hospital 
for Sick Children and tell you what 
the patient’s trouble was. Those of 
us who studied under him believed 
it implicitly. His passion for detailed 
examination was plain enough—I 
^an still hear him saying, “Look, 


man! Look!” But then he would 
make a diagnosis so dazzlingly 
intuitive that it smacked of black 
magic. 

With a kind of built-in medical 
radar he’d be reacting to a focus of 
infection before the rest of us had 
our stethoscopes unpacked. I was 
making the rounds with him one 
Saturday when we came to a listless 
little lad with a low-grade fever. 
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“Glandular fever,” the house 
physician had written on the chart. 
“Frequent gargles prescribed.” 

“Tonsils, without looking,” 
Brown muttered to me. Then, 
“Open your mouth, sonny.” 

On Monday morning, returning 
from a week-end, the houseman 
rushed to Brown’s oBice: “Where’s 
my patient? What about the 
gargles?” 

“Gargles, my foot!” Brown 
snorted. “That boy never had glan¬ 
dular fever. I had his tonsils taken 
out and sent him home. Look, man! 
Look!” 

Brown was the Hfispital for Sick 
Children—or “Sick Kids”, as every¬ 
one in Toronto calls it. All you 
heard there was “Dr. Brown says” 
or “Dr. Brown thinks”. And with 
good reason. He had come in the 
days when paediatrics was scorned 
as a fad, and stayed on in charge for 
33 years, never accepting a penny 
for his services. He ran things to suit 
himself—which is to say in the best 
interests of the patients. Under his 
aegis, “Sick Kids” became one of 
the great hospitals of its kind. 

I was a brand-new medical grad¬ 
uate when I arrived at the Hospital 
for Sick Children to become his 
disciple and protege. All the really 
significant things I learned about 
paediatrics I learned from this fiery 
little man who could make you feel 
like Hippocrates if you’d done your 
homework, or blast you to dust for 
a slovenly diagnosis. The students 
changed and the hospital changed, 


but Alan Brown was always mag¬ 
nificently the same, always exuding 
that faint aroma of baby powder, 
always dapper with a perky bow tie 
and shoes polished to mirror bril¬ 
liance. And always those clear blue 

j 

eyes l(K)ked straight at you, ready to 
turn steely at stupidity. 

One morning at the University of 
Toronto, he asked his class, “What 
is klim^” In the back row a hesitant 
hand went up, a doubtful voice be¬ 
gan, “I think, sir, that is the con¬ 
dition following . . .” 

“It’s no condition! ” snapped 
Brown, and whirled on me. 
“What’s klim, Silverthorne?” 

“It’s—uh—milk spelt backwards,’ 
sir,” I gulped desperately. 

The class broke into laughter, but 
the blue eyes softened. “You happen 
to be exactly right,” he said, and 
turned back to the instantly bushed 

j 

class. “The point is, give your brains 
a chance to work instead of lapsing 
into a coma every time I ask a ques¬ 
tion.” 

In teaching he was the consum¬ 
mate showman. Once he gently 
handed us a baby who the day be¬ 
fore had fallen to the f)avement from 
a third-storey window. “Now tell 
me what’s wrong with him,” he 
said. 

One after another, we offered 
complicated diagnoses involving in¬ 
ternal haemorrhages and fractured 
vertebrae. Dr. Brown shook his 
head wearily. “There’s not a thing 
in the world wrong with this baby,” 
he said, “and if you’d use your eyes,. 
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instead of your preconceived no¬ 
tions, you’d see it.” 

Far from expending all his caustic 
wit on students, he had a fair share 
left for parents and doting aunts. 
“Grandmothers,” he was fond of 
saying, “arc a baby’s worst friends. 
Respiratory infections don’t fly in 
through the window, you know. 
They come from relatives who 
haven’t got sense enough not to 
hang over a defenceless infant’s 
cot and spray it with their 
germs.” 

Among the pithily phrased asser¬ 
tions he flung at modern mothers 
with their formula-fed infants was, 
“You’re subletting your duty to a 
cow. Cows’ milk is for calves. Now 
go home and use what the gotjd 
Lord gave you.” 

His standard answer to parents 
who asked, “Why.^” was “Because 
1 said so.” Told that her little girl 
had to have her tonsils out, one 
mother wailed, “Couldn’t we wait 
for summer. Doctor? The weather’s 
so nasty now.” Brown barked, 
“We’ll make an exception in your 
case. We’ll operate indoors.” 

In spite of his outspokenness. 
Brown maintained the most crowd¬ 
ed waiting-room in Toronto. He 
was a brilliant doctor and, when he 
picked up a sick child, the embodi¬ 
ment of gentleness. For all his 
explosiveness, he was also an electri¬ 
cally inspiring teacher. Of the 255 
practising [laediatricians in Canada 
whert he retired in late 1951, 186 
were trained by Alan Brown, Of 


the II chairs in pardiatric medicine 
at Canadian univershies, four were 
occupied by former Brown students. 

It was as a lad in Toronto at the 
turn of the centurv that Alan Brown 

j 

decided to become a doctor. His 
mother, Canada’s first woman medi¬ 
cal student, had given up medicine 
for marriage, and as the eldest of her 
four children Alan picked up the 
torch. From the first he was single- 
minded about it. True, an uncom¬ 
monly pretty girl named Constance 
Hobbs finally pierced the wall of 
medical books around Brown. But 
the courtship was a trying one. Cnee 
the young doctor-to-bc left her in a 
hospital waiting-room and rushed 
off to a post-m<)rtcm, after which he 
forgot all about her and went home. 
vShe became Mrs. Brown neverthe¬ 
less, and the marriage was a 47-year 
success. 

Before the First World War most 
doctors approached childhood ail¬ 
ments with a deadening sen.se of 
inevitability. A youngster admitted 
to hospital with a disease such as 
diphtheria, pneumonia or menin¬ 
gitis had barely one chance in two of 
coming out alive. What can you do, 
asked the doctors, when all you have 
to work with are aspirins and mus¬ 
tard plasters? 

Brown stubbornly refused to share 
this view. He went to New York to 
study at Babies Hospital, then on to 
the great medical centres of Europe 
for more training. In 1914, the first 
fully-fledged paediatrician in all 
Toronto, bursting to put his skills to 
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MY MOST unforgettable CHARACTER 


work, he prcsenied himself at the 
Hospital for Sick Children—only to 
be turned down cold. There was no 
place at “Sick Kids”, the hidebound 
staff told him, for the upstart notions 
of a “foreign-trained baby-feeder”. 

Alan Brown dug out figures on 
the infant-mortality rate at “Sick 
Kids”: an appalling 155 deaths for 
every 1,000 admissions. He went to 
John Ross Robertson, chairman of 
the hospital board of trustees. “Give 
me a place on the staff and a free 
hand,” Brown said bluntly, “and I’ll 
cut that rate in half.” 

Robertson, whose own daughter 
had died of scarlet fever not long 
before, agreed. Soon Brown was 
sweeping through the hospital like a 
gust of fresh air, cleansing the wards 
and clinics of musty practices. First 
to go was the time-honoured tech¬ 
nique for cutting feeding-time in the 
nursery—one nurse standing be¬ 
tween two cots with a bottle in 
each hand. “Pick ’em up!” Brown 
ordered. “There isn’t any more im¬ 
portant way you can spend that 20 
minutes.” 

Among the other upstart notions 
introduced by the “foreign-trained 
baby-feeder” were immunization 
against diphtheria, pasteurization of 
hospital milk, the use of ultra-violet 
light to cut down secondary infec¬ 
tions, and a special paediatrics 
course for unskilled helpers in the 
nursery. 

Brown more than fulfilled his 
promise to Robertson and was soon 
put in charge. Now the bustling air 


of enlightenment at “Sick Kids^ 
began attracting promising young 
doctors and medical researchers. Sir 
Frederick Banting was a staff con¬ 
sultant when, with two other doc¬ 
tors, he made the historic discovery 
that a substance called insulin 
offered new life to millions of 
doomed diabetics. 

Two other doctors began exten¬ 
sive nutritional studies and, with a 
whoop of joy at finding kindred 
spirits. Brown joined in. Convinced 
that the refined white flour used in 
infant cereals had, in Brown’s 
words, “about as much food value 
as powdered glass”, the three went 
to work developing a vitumin-en- 
richv!d pre-cooked cereal for babies. 
It became famous as Pablum, and 
every penny of the discoverers’ sub¬ 
stantial royalties was assigned to the 
Paediatric Research Foundation of 
the Hospital for Sick Children. 

Brown was among the first to 
[X)int an accusing finger at diet as 
a cause of dental cavities. A pam¬ 
phlet prepared under his direction 
stripped the miasma of shame and 
superstition from mental illness in 
children. He kept badgering To¬ 
ronto’s welfare clinics until every 
one was routinely administering 
diphtheria toxoid. 

In the midst of a heated battle 
with dairymen over compulsory 
milk pasteurization. Brown march¬ 
ed up to Mitchell Hepburn, Prime 
Minister of Ontario, during a for¬ 
mal dinner party and declared, “If 
you want to know why we need 
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pasteurization, come to ‘Sick Kids’ 
tomorrow.” 

Hepburn came—and saw children 
with bovine tuberculosis, a gcim by¬ 
product of raw milk. “I know you 
have political problems,” Brown 
told him, “but sometimes a situation 
calls for plain guts.” Within the 
year, Ontario became the largest 
governmental body with compul¬ 
sory pasteurization. 

Brown was a 24-hour-a-day doc¬ 
tor, He lectured throughout Canada 
and the United States and wrote in¬ 
numerable professional papers em¬ 
bodying his thought on paediatrics. 
On rare free evenings he was in bed 
by 7.30, happily whittling away at 
the invariable stacks of medical 
journals in English, French and 
(jcrman on his bedside table. 

In the late t94o’s, Brown began 
talking about a new home for “Sick 
Kids”, a building with the latest 
research facilities and equipment. 
I’hough hospital money is notori¬ 
ously hard to come by, none of us 
was greatly surprised when he pro¬ 
duced a scale model of an ii-storcy, 
647-bed new “Sick Kids” and .said, 
“There she is—be ready in early 

’ 5 '-” 

It was to be his memorial and 
his most enduring achievement. He 
spent so much time at the site that 
his granddaughter, passing by one 
day, cried, “Oh, look! There’s 
Cramp’s new house!” It became 
one of the great centres for paedia¬ 
tric research and treatment, its 
j^5,ooo,ooo (Rs. 7 crores) price-tag a 


tangible mark of the goodwill built 
up by “Sick Kids” staffs. Here was 
a lab where ophthalmologists would 
develop an artificial eye woven to 
natural muscle, so life-like it fooled 
a class of medical students; here 
damaged hearts would be stopped, 
repaired and set beating again. From 
all over the world, children would 
come to “Sick Kids” in search of 
the latest and best medical help. 

For almost a year Brown strutted 
the gleaming corridors, showing off 
the new hospital as though it were 
his personal possession. Then, ab¬ 
ruptly, he left, “Go as hard as you 
can for as long as you can,” he said 
to me on the bleak evening when 
he broke the news. “But when you 
can’t give your best—quit!” 

He maintained his private prac¬ 
tice for a while. But one hot summer 
day in iq6o Dr. Brown made his 
rounds for the last time. Next even¬ 
ing he suffered a cerebral vascular 
accident—how he would have 
scoffed if I had used so un^ientific 
a term as stroke—and died as he 
would have wished to, quickly and 
with no fuss. 

I felt as though all Toronto should 
have been at his funeral. But there 
is no fear that Alan Brown will be 
forgotten. Only last week I had a 
patient whose mother reminded me 
that she was an Alan Brown baby, 
and that Dr. Brown had always pre¬ 
scribed so-and-so and done such-and- 
such. Nor do 1 resent the fact that 
he is still looking over my shoulder. 
Actually, it’s a great comfort. 
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Stay young 

by continuing to grow. You do not 
grow old, you become old by not 
growing. 

Slay young 

by hanging on to your dreams. A 
philosopher writes: “There is not 
much to do but bury a man when the 
last of his dreams is dead.” 


Staying 

You iH: 


By Wilferd Peterson 



The art of staying young 
depends upon staying youthful 
on the inside, in mind, heart 
and spirit in defiance of wrinkles 
and grey hairs on the outside. 
Tour body grows old, but 
your body is not you. ^^We do not 
count a man's years,wrote 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, until 
he has nothing else to count.'' 


Slav young 

by maintaining a cheerful attitude. 
Keep this verse from Proverbs in 
mind: “A merry heart doeth good 
like a medicine: but a broken spirit 
drieth the bones.” 


Slav yunng 

by forcing your mind out of old ruts. 
Remcmbei that beaten paths are for 
beaitii men. 


Sfa^v voinig 

by taking inspiration from the young 
in spirit who remained creatively ac¬ 
tive all their lives: Goethe completing 
Faust at 82; Titian painting master¬ 
pieces at 98; Toscanini conducting at 
87; Edison busy in his laboratory at 83. 


Slay vfning 

by keeping your heart young. “If it 
can be done,” wrote Carl Sandburg,, 
“it is not a bad practice for a man of 
many years to die with a boy heart.” 

Slay vouna 

by knowing “they that wait upon the. 
Lord shall renew their strength; theyp 
shall mount up with wings as eagles; 
they shall run, and not be weary; and 
they shall walk, and not faint” 


Reprinted by special permission from the book, "The Art of Living," 
C) 1960, 1961 by Wilferd A. Peterson 
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Lan[)Ing a jet plane on the rolling 
deck of an aircraft carrier can be tricky 
business. On one of my brother’s first 
flights as a radar-man aboard a naval 
jet, he gave the radar fix to the pilot, 
indicating the plane’s position above 
the carrier deck preparatory to land¬ 
ing. But the pilot, also a novice at 
carrier flying, continued to circle the 
deck. My brother again gave him the 
radar fix, but the pilot continued to 
circle. Somewhat upset, my brother 
peeped into the cockpit. To his con¬ 
sternation, he found the pilot reading 
the manual of landing instructions. 

—Ann GtHMANo 

Recently assigned for a tour of duty 
with the French Army, I was surprised 
to find cavalry officers still riding 
government mounts at army camps 
throughout France. When I asked an 
officer how his army had managed to 
persuade the budget makers to allow 
it to retain this obsolete form of 
conveyance, he replied, “Ah, but the 
manure means mushrooms for our 
menu, voyez-vous?” ~ Robprt drake 

On the crowded golf course near an 
airfield my husband and I teed off 
behind three young airmen whose play 
was slow but dogged. On the third 
hole one of them sliced into the 
rough. After waiting 15 minutes while 


they searched for the ball, my husband 
finally went up and asked, “Didn’t 
you read the posted rule that yoii arc 
to permit players behind to play 
through if you lose a ball.'’’’ 

“Yes, sir,’’ answered the airman. 
“But this ball isn’t lost yet—we’re still 
looking for it.” - Mrs. Robkht Conrad 

As HE had studied geological engin¬ 
eering at university, my husband re¬ 
quested a transfer from the infantry 
to the engineers, suggesting that his 
knowledge would be an asset in topo¬ 
graphical mapping or water supply. 
He particularly stressed the intimate 
knowledge of ground structure he had 
gained through his geological studies. 

A response came through imme¬ 
diately—he was posted to the War 
Ciraves department. - -A. N F. 

A YOUNG pilot took time off from 
flying the latest and most complex jets 
in California to come into the accounts 
office and enquire whether there was 
any possibility of getting an advance of 
pay to buy a new car. There wasn’t. 
The next day he came hack and an¬ 
nounced that his need for the money 
had evaporated anyway. “The dealer 
won’t sell me a car,” he said sheepish¬ 
ly, “because I’m not old enough to 
buy one without my mother signing 
for me! ” — Marian Campbell 

One of our men had been reporting 
for duty in the morning showing the 
after-effects of a few too many. The 
adjutant, getting wind of this, decided 
to have a talk with him. “You know,’* 
the officer started, “you can’t drink 
your troubles away.” 

“No,” replied the man, “but I can 
make ’em swim for it!” —l. f. 

12 $ 
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After a 15'ycar delay, showers were 
finally installed in the married men’s 
quarters at a tropical airfield. But, 
TCcause of the original construction, 
almost all the showers leaked into the 
cupboards below them. After numer¬ 
ous calls reporting this problem, a 
plumber finally came to one house to 
repair the leaking shower. Soon he in¬ 
formed the occupants that everything 
was taken care of, and left. 

There was no denying everything 
had been taken care of. The shower 
head had been removed and a cap put 
on the pipe ! — Robert Spellman 

Our platoon consisted mostly of old 
sweats with years of service, and there 
were grumbles and sarcastic remarks 
when a brand-new second-lieutenant 
was posted to us. 

On the second day, he assembled us 
and said, “Now I know that you men 
know a lot more about the Army than 
I do .. .” 

(Nods and approving grunts from 
the men) 

“. . . and in your job specialities 
I'll probably never know as much as 
you . . 

(More nods of agreement) 

“. . . but I have my own speciality, 
and if any of you know more about it 
than I do, speak up.” 

We waited. 

“My speciality,” said the young offi¬ 
cer, “is being a second-lieutenant.” 

—A. G. c. 

Watching a submarine docking, a 
sailor stood in frozen silence as the 
sub continued aft, shearing off the 
edge of the dock and ramming into an 
occupied telephone box. 

Rushing to see if the box’s occupant 


was injured, he heard^a frantic Chief 
howl; “Betty, I’m not driyikl 1 tell 
you, a submarine just ran into the 
phone box 1 ” —s. a. 

During ati alert I was standing at 
my guard post, a flight-line gate at one 
of the U.S. Strategic Air Command’s 
large bases. I hoped someone would 
try to enter the flight line so that I 
could display my proficiency. Dream¬ 
ing of promotions, I failed to notice 
an air force pick-up truck speeding 
towards me. By the time I was aware 
of it, the truck had started through 
my gate and was heading towards a 
row of bombers. In desperation I drew 
my revolver and fired two quick shots 
over the top of the truck. When it 
failed to stop, I took careful aim and 
fired. The bullet went into the back 
window and through the windscreen. 

Tyres screeched. Then, with a 
grinding of gears, the truck backed 
up to my post. To my dismay, out 
came a big cigar, followed by SAC’s 
then commander, General Curtis 
LeMay. He stepped over to me and 
ripped away my three precious .stripes. 
In a gruff and somewhat shaken voice 
he said, “That’s for missing.” 

—Marvin Combs 

As A NEW recruit, I anxiously 
awaited the moment I would put on 
my first army uniform. To my dis¬ 
may, when I tried on the jacket I 
discovered it was a size 42 and 1 wear 
a 38. I w'ore it around the barracks 
until everyone had had a good laugh, 
and then I headed for the Quarter¬ 
master’s. I’d hardly opened my mouth, 
when the sergeant bellowed, "Whad- 
daya mean it don’t fitcha, you got it 
on, ain’tcha?” — R. B. d. 
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Perhaps true love can best be 
recognized by the fact that it thrives 
under circumstances which would blast 
anything else into small pieces^' 











By Ernest Havemann 

hat is the secret of being tastes. Art was a meat-and-potatoes 
|n ^ happy though married? man; Annie liked fancy food. He 
iWi Let us examine a tended to be full of energy when he 
^ marriage that contains awoke and ready for bed early at 
some interesting clues, night. She was never fully awake 
Art and Annie met at university until the sun went down. He liked 
in the 1930’s. Art was a widow’s son peace, quiet and symphony concerts, 
on a scholarship, a student of high She liked dancing and lots of corn- 
ranking. Annie, the daughter of pany. These are the conflicts that 
a well-known manufacturer, was mar the early stages of most mar- 
president of a college society, got riages, often tragically — “the 
only average marks, and was fa'sein- tyranny of the trivial”, one sociolo- 
ated because Art was different from gist calls it. 
anyone else she knew. Her parents’ On a more serious level, Art, who 
opposition was all the spur they was shy and diffident in .social situ- 
needed. They were married imme- ations, proved to be a man of firm, 
diately after graduating. even dictatorial opinions at home. 

Within the first week they dis- He was outraged by Annie’s indif- 
covered appalling differences in ferent housekeeping. She responded 

Condensed from Life rap 
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by getting a job as a dress designer 
and hiring a maid. She was so good 
at her job that she was soon making 
more money than Art was, a 
staggering blow to his pride. 

Their sex life in the early years 
was miserable. She considered him a 
boor at love making, and he thought 
she was frigid. Nevertheless, Annie 
became pregnant. She was obliged 
to leave her job and resume the role 
of housewife, which she detested. 
While she was pregnant and dis¬ 
traught at this change in her life, 
Art took up with a .secretary at his 
office. He was out with the secretary 
at the time the baby was born, a few 
days prematurely. 

In the hospital Annie seriously 
considered leaving him and dis¬ 
cussed it with her vicar, who then 
talked about it to Art. 

The closeness to disaster may 
have had some effect. Art, deeply 
ashamed of himself, cut off relations 
with the secretary. Annie said that 
although she felt abysmally incom¬ 
petent to be a housewife and mother 
she would do her best at it. For the 
first time they talked about their 
divergent backgrounds and their 
somewhat quixotic reasons for hav¬ 
ing been attracted to each other. 
**Wc got the feeling,” Art has since 
said, “that we were in something 
together," 

. Each made more of an effort, and 
^or a while they were extremely 
happy. He prospered at his job and 
Ithey had two more children. There 
;:were still some difficult years. They 


quarrelled about money. She wanted 
to use It for a maid and «ntcrtain- 
ment. He wanted to pay off the 
mortgage. His job was taking up 
more and more of his time, and 
sometimes Annie thought ^at he 
was completely neglecting and 
the children. 

But now the last of their children 
has gone off to college. Annie has 
returned to work for a dress manu¬ 
facturer, and feels that she is finally 
fulfilling her destiny. They have 
two incomes, both sizeable. Art is 
45, Annie 44, and they look forward 
to many years of busy activity and 
companionship. 

The case of Art and Annie—a 
composite of common trials, tribu¬ 
lations and triumphs—illustrates a 
number of important points about 
getting married and staying mar¬ 
ried. The odds were against them 
from the start. Even in democratic 
societies, upper-class, middle-class 
and lower-class people are strangers 
to the marrow. They have different 
habits of eating, spending and even 
love-making, and conflicting opin¬ 
ions about the roles of husbands 
and wives. 

Many of the unhappy marriages 
referred to marriage guidance coun¬ 
sellors or divorce lawyers are the 
inevitable outcome of marriage 
across class or religious lines. 

Moreover, if Annie had gone to a 
marriage guidance counsellor in the 
first year of marriage, she could with 
justification have presented a com¬ 
mon complaint of brides: “My 
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husband just isn’t the same man 1 
married.” In courtship Art was 
polite, respectful. Once married, he 
was bossy and critical. A similar 
switch in character takes place in 
most marriages, usually on both 
sides. 

Annie could also have voiced 
another common complaint: “We 
just can’t communicate.” It is hard 
for most couples to talk calmly and 
frankly about their ambitions, hopes 
and fears, about their feelings con¬ 
cerning in-laws and the friends they 
share, about their attitudes towards 
money, children and sex. 

A few generations ago people 
got married, -had children, reared 
them, and then—at about the 
time the last child was going out 
into the world—died. Now—in 
Western countries—thanks to earlier 
marriages, smaller families and 
the longer life span, half all wives 
are only 26 when their last child 
is born. Hy the time they arc 45 
the last of their children is going 
off to school or work. At this point 
they can still look forward to many 
more years of marriage. 

Over the course of a typical mar¬ 
riage there is a constant shifting of 
circumstances. Marriage guidance 
counsellors recognize several stan¬ 
dard periods of crisis. One is the 
birth of the first child. Another 
comes for many families when they 
grow so large as to constitute a real 
financial burden for the husband 
and a work burden for the wife. The 
last one comes when the children 


leave home and ths husband and 
wife again are thrown onitheir own 
resources. 

The central truth is that the tide 
of happiness in any marriage ebbs 
and flows. External events may in¬ 
tervene, Sudden financial success 
sometimes brightens and more often 
blights a marriage. A long illness, 
the death of a child or the loss of 
a job sometimes pulls a couple to¬ 
gether and sometimes pushes them 
apart. Even the best marriage has its 
periods of desperation. 

Why, then, do some people 
weather such storms and stay mar¬ 
ried, but others get divorced ? 

According to sociologists all of us 
seek two things in marriage: to con¬ 
tinue the satisfactions of the family 
life we had as children, and at the 
same time to make up for the de¬ 
privations we thought we suffered. 
The girl whose father was successful 
but too busy to give her affection 
wants a husband who will be 
equally admired in the community 
but will also provide the loving 
attention she missed. A boy whose 
mother has indulged his every whim 
but failed to give him support in his 
ambitions will seek an equally in¬ 
dulgent wife who at the same time 
will somehow miraculously disci¬ 
pline him towards success. The basic 
problem of marriage is that we all 
expect to cat our cake and have it 
too. 

The people who best succeed, 
scKiologists believe, are those who 
develop the wisdom and strength of 
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THE INTRICATE BALANCE Op A HAPPY MARRIACE 


character to recognize that mar¬ 
riage, like all else in life, involves its 
dilemmas and exacts its price. By 
becoming married we sacrifice a 
considerable amount of personal 
freedom for the sake of a stable, life¬ 
long relationship. Having children 
takes money and, especially for the 
mother, means hard vyork and per¬ 
sonal frustration. If men spend too 
much time pursuing their ambitions, 
they may sacrifice family affection. 
If they choose to live for their fami¬ 
lies, they may sacrifice careers. And 
so on, for point after point, year 
after year. Being married has always 
involved painful choices, and it 
always will. 

Crisis and conflict aie an un¬ 
avoidable part of our lives. We have 
disappointments as well as tri¬ 
umphs. Yet too many of us expect 
marriage to be different—bigger 
and better than life. We are sad¬ 
dened and hurt when, as the intoxi¬ 
cation wears off, we find we are still 
merely human, and so is the hus¬ 
band or bride we have just acquired. 

The secret of succeeding at mar¬ 
riage is to shrug off this disillusion¬ 
ment and accept ourselves and our 
mates as we are, a combination of 
virtues and defects. Marriage is not 
the place for hypocrisy or for re¬ 
crimination. Its value is as a haven 
where a man and woman can be 
honest, secure and comfortable. 

Two people who seek a successful 
marriage must bg ready to sink 
themselves in the creation of a new 
unit bigger than cither of them. 


They must accept their relationship 
as the permanent framework of 
their lives. This acceptance is the 
big thing—not careful adjustment 
of money and interests and in-laws. 
A man and woman who are sure of 
their marriage and of each other 
can fight openly about the other 
problems and work through to some 
sort of solution. 

We might say, then, that the suc¬ 
cessful marriage depends upon that 
magic ingredient called love. We 
shall have to be careful, however, 
how we define the word. 

Love is not the sudden pang of 
passion that stabs a young Romeo. 
It may start like that, but in the last 
analysis it comes much closer to 
being the fond, familiar and some¬ 
what indulgent smile a rapidly bald¬ 
ing middle-aged man casts upon a 
wife who, sleepy-eyed and still in 
curlers, has just boiled the eggs a 
little too long for the ^ooth time 
over the years. Nor is it the day¬ 
dreaming of a Cinderella who hopes 
for a Prince Charming to whisk her 
off to a life of luxury—but more the 
unselfish regard of a woman for the 
man whom she loved even more, if 
anything, when he was out of work 
and the family lived on baked beanf. 

The kind of love that holds mar¬ 
riages together is not soft music and 
sweet talk. People who feel deeply 
towards each other are bound to- 
fight once in a while. Love is not 
a constant round of chocolates^ 
flowers and birthday orcsents. It is 
more likely to be a long series of 
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sacrifices in which the fishing trip 
gives way to a down-payment on a 
washing-machine, and the weekly 
night out at the cinema gives way to 
new shoes for the kids. It is not a 
guarantee of living happily ever 
after, for every marriage involves 
struggle, boredom, illness, financial 
problems and worry over the child¬ 
ren. Perhaps true love can best be 
recognized by the fact that it thrives 
under circumstances which would 
blast anything else into small pieces. 
The wedding dress is folded 
away. The love nest in the suburbs 
turns out to have a leaking roof, dry 
rot and a mortgage that burns up 
every second pay-cheque.The babies 
arc not the dimpled darlings of the 
advertisements hut imperious ty¬ 
rants who have to he bottled, 
burped and changed—and later 
agonized over. The groom, alas, 
never earns that fortune. His wife 
loses her figure. There are moments 


when he would like to run off to 
a far country, moments when she 
wishes she had entered a nunnery. 
Yet still . . . 

You see them in their latter years: 
an old man reading the newspaper 
through a magnifying glass; an old 
woman wearing sandals to ease her 
aching arches. In a little while they 
will have supper and then watch 
television, each knowing exactly 
what the other is thinking, until it 
is time for bed. And through the 
night each will rest content because 
the other is there. 

They are in love. They have al¬ 
ways been in love, although some¬ 
times they would have denied it. 
And because they have always been 
in love they have survived every¬ 
thing that life could throw at them, 
even their own failures. This is 
what kept Art and Annie together, 
for all their disparities. I’his is what 
is meant by a happy marriage. 


Lecture Notes 

Sir Herbert Warren, president of Magdalen College, Oxford, was 
noted for his snobbery. Once an Oriental prince, who had entered 
Magdalen, confided apologetically that in his own language his name 
meant “Son of Cod”. 

Sir Herbert hesitated only a moment, then replied, “You’ll find sons 
of lots of distinguished men at the College.” —joei Sayre m Holiday 

In an anthropology class at Columbia University, New York, one 
young woman, an ardent feminist, took exception to the title of the 
course, “The Study of Man”. With notable finesse the professor made a 
tactful correction. Across the blackboard he wrote: “The Study of Man 
—Embracing Woman.” —Contributed by Philip Sdwyn 
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from ^n[he Rise am 
Fall of the Third Reide^ 

BY WILLIAM L. SHIRER 


“I would not hesitate to prophcs) 
(hat this will be the standard, 
indeed the classic, history of 
Ma2istnu^^--“Hugh Tievor-Roper 
in Tk§ Sunday Tims, London 

‘‘I|e knows how to tell a story 
and to keep excitement at boiling 
point ”—Time & Tide, London 

*‘It IS a great book, 
a ^at record.”— Spectator, London 




1 he Rise and Fall of the Third Reich” is a masterful tclhng of 
one of the most gripping dramas of all time—the story of a man, a 
nation and a world gone mad. 

As a correspondent on the scene, William Shirer was an eye-witness 
of the Nazis' relentless rise to power. He observed at first hand the 
pad^ of warped fanatics — Goebbels, Goering, Himmler, Hess and 
others—who surrounded Adolf Hitler and watched the young Nazi 
leader develop the ruthless tactics of lying, double-dealing and 
terrorism that carried him to power. 

His boo\ will long stand as the definitive record of this incredible 
era. To gather the facts which illuminate it, the author spent five 
years sifting through tons of captured documents. Here for the first 
time are revealed the secret decisions, the intrigues, the behind-the- 
scenes machinations of the Nazi movement. The result is a wor\ of 
profound scholarship enlivened with the journalist's eye for striding 
anecdote and incisive detail. 

This condensation tells the fascinating story of Hitler's youth, 
his love affair with a niece, his obscure private passions and his 
brawling, single-minded rise to the mastery of the German nation. 


O N THE eve of the birth of the talk of a Nazi putsch, of a general 

Third Reich feverish ten- strike. On Sunday, January 29,1933, 

sion gripped Berlin. The workers crowded into the Lust- 

Weimar Republic, it seemed obvious garten in the centre of Berlin to 

to almost everyone, was about to demonstrate their opposition to 

expire. Adolf Hider, leader of the making Hitler Chancellor. 

National Socialists, the largest poli- Throughout most of Sunday 
deal party in Germany, was dc- night Hider paced up and down his 

manding for himself the Chancellor- hotel room. Despite his nervousness 

ship of the deftiocratic republic he he was supremely confident that his 

had sworn to destroy. hour had struck. For nearly a 

The wildest rumours of what month he had been secredy nego- 

might happen were rife: there was dating with the leaders of the 

138 Condensed from "The Rise and Fall of the Third Reich," C 1959, 1960 by 

William L. Shtrer and published by Seeker 9 Warburg, London 
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conservative Hight. He had had to 
compromise. He could not have a 
purely Nazi government. But he 
could be chancellor of a coalition 
government whose members agreed 
with him on the abolition of the 
democratic Weimar regime. Only 
the aged, dour President, Field- 
Marshal Paul von Hindenburg, had 
seemed to stand in his way. As 
recently as January 26, the grizzled 
old field-marshal had stated that he 
had “no intention whatsoever of 
making that Austrian corporal 
Chancellor of the Reich.” 

Yet under the influence of his son 
and other members of the palace 
camarilla, the President was finally 
weakening; he was 86 and fading 
into senility. 

Shortly before noon on Monday, 
January 30, 1933, Hider drove to the 
Chancellery for an interview with 
Hindenburg that was to prove fate¬ 
ful for himself, for Germany and for 
the rest of the world. From a win¬ 
dow in the Kaiserhof hotel, Joseph 
Goebbels, Ernst Roehm and other 
Nazi chiefs kept an anxious watch 
on the door of the Chancellery, 
through which the Fuehrer would 
shortly be coming. “We would see 
from his face whether he had suc¬ 
ceeded or not,” Goebbels noted. For 
even then they were not quite sure. 
“Our hearts are torn back and forth 
between doubt, hope, joy and dis¬ 
couragement,” he jotted in his diary. 
“We have been disappointed too 
often for us to believe wholeheart¬ 
edly in the great miracle.” 


A few moments later they witr. 
nessed the miracle. This man with' 
the Charlie Chaplin moustache, who 
had been a down-and-out tramp in 
Vienna in his youth, an unremarked 
soldier of the First World War, a 
tramp in Munich in the first grim 
post-war days, the somewhat comi¬ 
cal leader of the Beer-Hall Putsch, 
this spell-binder who was not even 
German but Austrian, and who was 
only 43 years old, had just been 
administered the oath as Chancellor 
of the German Reich. 

That evening from dusk until 
far past midnight delirious Nazi 
storm-troopers marched in a massive 
tc»rchlight parade to celebrate the 
victory. By the tens of thousands, 
they passed in disciplined columns 
under the triumphal arch of the 
Brandenburg Gate and down the 
Wilhelmstrasse, their bands blaring 
old martial airs to the thunderous 
beating of the drums, their jack- 
boots pounding a mighty rhythm on 
the roadway, their torches held 
high and forming a ribbon of flame 
that illuminated the night and kin¬ 
dled the hurrahs of the onlookers 
massed on the pavements. 

On the Wilhelmstrasse Adolf 
Hider stood at an open window of 
the Chancellery, beside himself with 
excitement and joy, dancing up and 
down, jerking his arm up con¬ 
tinually in the Nazf salute. 

Tired but happy, Goebbels arrived 
home that night at three. Scribbling 
in his diary before retiring, he 
wrote: “It is almost like a dream.. 
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The new Reich has been born. Four¬ 
teen years of work have been 
crowned with victory. The German 
revolution has begun!” 

The Third Reich, which was born 
on January 30, 193^, Hitler boasted 
would endure for a thousand years. 
It lasted 12 years and four months, 
but in that flicker of time, as history 
goes, it caused an eruption on this 
earth more violent and shattering 
than any previously experienced, 
making the German people the 
masters of Europe from the Atlantic 
to the Volga, from the North Cape 
to the Mediterranean. Then at the 
end it plunged them to the depths 
of a world war which their nation 
had cold-bloodedly provoked and 
during which it instituted a reign 
of terror and butchery outdoing 
all the savage oppressions of pre¬ 
vious ages. 

The man who led the Third 
Reich to such dizzy heights and to 
such a sorry end was a person of 
undoubted, if evil, genius. It is true 
that he found in the German people 
a natural instrument which he was 
able to shape to his own sinister 
ends. But without Adolf Hitler, 
who was possessed of a demonic 
personality, uncanny instincts, a 
cold ruthlessness, a soaring imagin¬ 
ation and—until towards the end, 
when he over-reached himself—an 
amazing capacity to size up people 
and situations, there almost certain¬ 
ly would never have been a Third 
Reich. 

To some Germans and to most 
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foreigners it appeared that a charla¬ 
tan had come to power. But the 
majority of Germans were to follow 
him blindly, as if he had divine 
judgement, for the next 12 tempes¬ 
tuous years. 

Hitler's Early Years 

Adolf Hitler was the son of a 
minor Austrian customs official who 
had been born an illegitimate child 
and who for the first 39 years of 
his life bore his mother’s name, 
Schicklgrubcr. - For no known 
reason the grandfather of the future 
dictator admitted, in 1876, that he 
was the legal parent, and the bap¬ 
tismal records were then changed. 

There arc many weird twists of 
fate in the strange life of Adolf Hit¬ 
ler, but none more odd than this one 
which took place 13 years before his 
birth. Had his natural grandfather 
not made his unexpected reappear¬ 
ance, Adolf Hitler would have been 
born Adolf Schicklgrubcr. There 
may not be anything in a name,^but 
I have heard (lermans speculate 
whether Hitler could have become 
the master of Germany had he been 
known to the world as Schickl- 
gruber. Can one picture the frenzied 
German masses acclaiming a 
Schicklgrubcr with their thunderous 
“Heils"? ‘'Heil Schicklgrubcr I ” } It 
is a little difficult to imagine. 

In his early years. Hitler appears 
to have had little of the carefree 
spirit of youth. The world’s prob¬ 
lems weighed down on him. “He 
saw everywhere only obstacles and 
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hostility,” a bo)^ood friend remem¬ 
bered. “He was always up against 
something and at odds with the 
world. I never saw him take any¬ 
thing lightly.” 

Hitler was determined to be an 
artist, but his hopes were dashed : in 
1907 he failed the entrance examin¬ 
ations to the Vienna Academy of 
Fine Arts. An even worse shock 
befell him the following year on 
December 21, 1908. Hitler’s mother 
died. To the 19-year-old youth it was 
a dreadful blow; “I had honoured 
my father, but my mother 1 had 
loved. Her death [)ut a sudden end 
to all my plans. 1 was faced with 
the problem of somehow making 
my own living.” 

Somehow! He had no trade. Fie 
had always disdained manual 
labour. He had never tried to earn a 
penny. Indeed, the idea of earning 
his own living by any kind of regu¬ 
lar employment was repulsive to 
him and would remain so through¬ 
out his life. But Fie was undaunted. 
Bidding his relatives farewell, he set 
out from his home in Linz for 
Vienna, declaring that he would not 
return until he had made good. 

The next four years were a time 
of utter misery and destitution for 
Hitler. He lived by taking odd jobs: 
shovelling snow, beating carpets, 
carrying bags outside the West Rail¬ 
way Station, occasionally working 
as a building labourer. He lived in 
doss-houses or in the almost equally 
miserable quarters of a men’s hostel, 
staving ofiF hunger by frequenting 
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the charity soup kitchens of the city. 

Bur, unlike .some of his ship¬ 
wrecked young companions, he had 
none of the vices of youth. He 
neither smoked nor drank. He had 
nothing to do with women—not, so 
far as can be learned, because of any 
abnormality but simply because of 
an ingrained shyne.ss. 

His contemporaries of those days 
remembered, as had his teachers, the 
strong, staring eyes that dominated 
the face. And they recalled that the 
young man, for all his laziness when 
it came to physical labour, was a 
voracious reader, spending much of 
his time devouring books. What did 
he learn in the school of hard knocks 
at Vienna.? What were the ideas 
which he acquired there from his 
reading and his experience and 
which, as he says in Mein Kampf, 
would remain essentially unaltered 
to the end ? 7 ’hey were mostly .shal¬ 
low and .shabby, often grotesque and 
preposterous, and poisoned by out¬ 
landish prejudices. But they were 
important to the world, for they 
were to form part of the foundation 
for the Third Reich, which this 
bookish vagrant was .soon to build. 

Though he took no [)art in poli¬ 
tics, Hitler followed avidly the 
activities of the major Austrian poli¬ 
tical parties. 7 ’hcre now began to 
sprout in the mind of this unkempt 
frequenter of .soup kitchens a politi¬ 
cal shrewdness which enabled him 
to see with amazing clarity the 
weaknesses and strength of con¬ 
temporary political movements and 
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which, as it matured, would make 
him the master politician of 
Germany. 

At first contact he developed a 
furious hatred for the working-class 
party of the Social Democrats. Yet 
he was intelligent enough to quench 
his feelings of rage in order to ex¬ 
amine carefully the reasons for its 
popular success. He concluded that 
there were several, and years later 
he was to remember and utilize 
them in building up the National 
Socialist Party: the party leaders 
knew, first, how to create a mass 
movement, without which any poli¬ 
tical party was useless; they had 
learnt the art of propaganda 
among the masses; and, finally, they 
knew the value of using what he 
called “spiritual and physical 
terror”. 

The Seeds of Nazism 

This third lesson, though it was 
surely based on faulty observation 
and compounded of his own im¬ 
mense prejudices, intrigued the 
young Hitler. 

“I understood the infamous spiri¬ 
tual terror which this movement 
exerts, particularly on the bourgeoi- 
' sie; at a given sign it unleashes a 
barrage of lies and slanders against 
whatever adversary seems most dan¬ 
gerous, until the nerves of the at¬ 
tacked persons break down. This is 
a tactic based on precise calculation 
of all human weaknesses, and its 
result will lead to success with 
almost mathematical certainty.” 


No more precise analysis of Nazi 
tactics, as Hitler was eventually to 
develop them, was ever written. 

Hider had been vaguely anti- 
Semidc before he came to the Aus¬ 
trian capital, but now he buried 
himself in anti-Semitic literature, 
which had a large sale in Vienna at* 
the time. 

The Jews were largely respon¬ 
sible, he says he found, for prosti¬ 
tution and the white-slave traffic. 
“When for the first time,” he re¬ 
lates, “I recognized the Jew as the 
cold-hearted, shameless and calcu¬ 
lating director of this revolting vice 
traffic in the scum of the big city, a 
cold shiver ran down my back.” 

There is a great deal of morbid 
sexuality in Hider’s ravings about 
the Jews. Mein Kampf is sprinkled 
with lurid allusions to uncouth Jews 
seducing innocent Christian girls 
and thus adulterating their blood. 
Hitler could write of the “night¬ 
mare vision of the seduction of 
hundreds of thousands of gjrls 
by repulsive, crooked-legged Jew 
bastards.” 

One of the roots of Hitler’s anti- 
Semitism may have been his tor¬ 
tured sexual envy. Though he was 
in his early 20’s, so far as is known 
he had no relations of any kind with 
women during his sojourn in 
Vienna. 

“Gradually,” Hider relates, “I 
began to hate the Jews. For me this 
was the time of the greatest spiritual 
upheaval I have ever had to go 
through. 1 had ceased to be a 
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weak-kneed cosmopolitan and be¬ 
come an anti-Semite.” 

He was to remain a blind and 
fanatical one to the bitter end; his 
last testament, written a few hours 
before his death, would contain a 
final blast against the Jews, as re¬ 
sponsible for the war which he had 
started and which was now finishing 
him and the Third Reich. This 
hatred would lead to a massacre so 
horrible and on such a scale as to 
leave a scar on civilization that will 
last as long as man is on earth. 

In the spring of 1913, Hitler left 
Vienna and went to live in Ger¬ 
many, where his heart, he wrote, 
had always been. He was 24, and to 
everyone except himself he must 
have seemed a total failure. He had 
not become a painter, nor (as had 
been his other ambition) an archi¬ 
tect. He had become nothing, so far 
as anyone could see, but an eccentric 
vagab^d. He had no friends, no 
family, no job, no home. He had, 
however, one thing: an unquench¬ 
able confidence in himself and a 
deep, burning sense of mission. 

Nevertheless, in Munich, as in 
Vienna, he remained penniless, 
friendless and without a regular job. 
And then in the summer of 1914 the 
war came. On August 3 he volun¬ 
teered for service in a Bavarian regi¬ 
ment. 

Now not only could the young 
vagabond satisfy his passion to serve 
his beloved adopted country, but he 
could escape from ‘the failures and 
frustrations of his past. The war, 


which would bring death to so 
millions, brought for him, at 25, a 
new start in life. 

The “Stab in the Back” Legend 

Hitler was a courageous soldier. 
Later he would be accused of having 
been a coward, but there is no evi¬ 
dence for such a charge. During 
the war he was wounded twice, and 
he was twice decorated for bravery. 
Yet he was a peculiar soldier, as 
more than one of his comrades 
remarked. He never grumbled 
about the filth, the lice, the mud, the 
stench. “We all cursed this white 
crow among us,” one of the men 
in his company later recalled. “He 
didn’t agree with us when wc 
damned the, war to hell.” 

War he could endure. Defeat was 
another matter. 

On the dark autumn Sunday of 
November 10, 1918, Adolf Hitler ex¬ 
perienced what out of the depths of 
ftts hatred and frustrations he called 
the greatest villainy of the century. 
The Kaiser had abdicated and fled. 
The war had been lost. On the mor¬ 
row, an armistice would be signed 
at Compiegne in France. 

“Everything went black before 
my eyes,” Hitler says in recounting 
his reaction. “So all the sacrifices 
and privations had been in vain; in 
vain the hours in which, with mor¬ 
tal fear clutching at our hearts, we, 
nevertheless did our duty. Did alk 
this happen only so that a gang of 
wretched criminals could lay hands 
on the Fatherland?” 
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Members oj the ibth Bavarian Reserve Infantry during 
the First World War (Hitler sitting, right) 


Like millions of his fellow coun¬ 
trymen then and for ever after, he 
could not accept the hlunt and shat¬ 
tering fact that Germany had lost 
the war, and he tmrtured a fanatical 
belief in the legend of the “stab in 
the back”. More than anything else, 
this myth that the German army had 
been not defeated in the held, hut 
stabbed in the back by traitors at 
home, was to undermine the Wei¬ 
mar Republic and pave the way for 
Hitler’s ultimate triumph. 

The legend was fraudulent. 
General Erich Ludendorff, the lead¬ 
er of the high command, had in¬ 
sisted on September 28, 1918, on an 
armistice “at once”, and his nominal 
superior, Field-Marshal von Hin- 
denburg, had supported him. In a 
letter dated October 2, Hindenburg 


flatly stated that the military sit¬ 
uation made it imperative to stop 
the fighting. No mention was made 
of any stab in the back. In point of 
fact, the civilian government held 
out for several weeks against the 
army’s demand for an armi.stic«. 

But millions of Clcrmans refused 
to concede defeat. They had to find 
.scapegoats. They easily convinced 
themselves that they had found 
them in the “November criminals” 
who signed the surrender and estab¬ 
lished democratic government in the 
place of the old autocracy. 

“In these nights,” Hitler said, 
“hatred grew in me, hatred for those 
responsible for this deed. Miserable 
and degenerate criminals! The 
more 1 tried to achieve clarity on the 
monstrous event in this hour, the 
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more the shame indignation and 
disgrace burned my brow.” And 
then: “My own fate became known 
to me. I decided to go into politics.” 

The Birth of the Nazi Party 

The prospects for a political 
career in Germany for this 30-year- 
old Austrian, without friends, funds 
or experience in politics, were less 
than promising. He returned to 
Munich in November 1918 to find 
his adopted city scarcely recogniz¬ 
able. Revolution had broken out 
here, and soon the Bavarian capital 
became a magnet for all those forces 
in Germany determined to over¬ 
throw the Republic and set up an 
authoritarian regime. It was in this 
fertile field that Adolf Hitler got 
his start. 

Still in the army, Hitler received 
orders one day in September 1919 
from its political department to have 
a look at a tiny group in Munich 
which called itself the German 
Workers’ Party. At first Hitler did 
not sense any importance in the 
party. After sitting through what he 
thought was a dull session of some 
25 people gathered in a beer cellar, 
he was not impressed. It was “a new 
organization like so many others. 
This was a time,” he says, “in which 
anyone who was not satisfied with 
developments felt called upon to 
found a new party. Everywhere 
these organizations spring out of the_ 
ground, only to vanish silently after 
a time. I judged ^ the German 
Workers’ Party no differently.” 


But the next day he was aston¬ 
ished to receive a postcard saying 
that he had been accepted in the 
German Workers’ Party. “I didn’t 
know whether to be angry or to 
laugh,” he remembered later. “I 
had no intention of joining a ready¬ 
made party, but wanted to found 
one of my own. What they asked of 
me was presumptuous and out of 
the question.” He was about to say 
so in a letter when “curiosity won” 
and he decided to go to a committee 
meeting to which he had been in¬ 
vited and explain in person his 
reasons for not joining “this absurd 
little organization.” 

“The tavern in which the meeting 
was to take place,” he wrote, “was 
very run-down. In the dim light of 
a gas lamp four people sat at a table. 
Really, I was somewhat taken 
aback. The minutes of the last meet¬ 
ing were read and the secretary was 
given a vote of confidence. Next 
came the treasurer’s report—the as¬ 
sociation possessed seven marks and 
50 pfennigs—terrible, terrible! This 
was club life of the worst sort. Was 
I to join this organization?” 

Yet something about these shabby 
men in the ill-lit back room attracted 
him. That evening he returned to 
the barracks to “face the hardest 
question of my life: Should I join ?” 
Reason, he admits, told him to de¬ 
cline. And yet the very unimport¬ 
ance of the organization would give . 
him an opportunity “for real per¬ 
sonal activity. After two days of 
agonized pondering and reflection, I 
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finally came to the conviction that I 
had to take this step. It was the most 
decisive resolve of my life. From 
here, there could be no turning 
back.” 

Adolf Hitler was enrolled as the 
seventh member of the committee of 
the Cierman Workers’ Party. 

It was a weird assortment of 
misfits who founded National 
Socialism. Among them were the 
confu.sed locksmith Anton Drexler, 
who may be said to be the actual 
founder of the party; a drunken 
poet; an economic crank; a homo- 
sexLi.i] army ttfiicer. But it was now 
the former tramp, Adolf Hitler, not 
quite y and utterly unknown, who 
took the lead in building up what 
had been no more than a back-room 
debating society into what would 
soon become a formidable political 
party. 

Forging a Programme 

At the .start of 1920, Hitler took 
over the party’s propaganda. He 
drew up a 25'point programme, a 
hodge-podge for the workers, the 
lower middle class and the peasants, 
most of it forgotten by the time the 
party came to power. Yet, as in the 
case of Mein Kampf, the most im- 
.portant points were carried out. 

The first point demanded the 
union of all Germans in a Greater 
Germany, exactly what Chancellor 
Hitler insisted on and got when he 
annexed Austria and the Sudeten- 
land. There were two other points 
which Hitler would carry out as 


soon as he became Chancellor: point 
2 demanded the abrogation of the 
treaties of Versailles and St. Ger¬ 
main; the last point, number 25, in¬ 
sisted on “the creation of a strong 
central power of the state”. Put into 
the programme at Hitler’s insis¬ 
tence, this demand showed how 
even then, when his party was hard¬ 
ly known outside Munich, he was 
casting his eyes on further horizons. 

Inflammatory oratory and a radi¬ 
cal, catch-all programme, important 
as they were for a fledgeling party, 
were not enough, and Hitler now 
turned his attention to providing 
more. What the masses needed, he 
thought, were not only ideas—a few 
simple ideas that he could ceaselessly 
hammer through their skulks—but 
symbols that would win their faith, 
pageantry and colour that would 
arouse them, and acts of violence 
and terror that would attract ad¬ 
herents. 

By the summer of 1920 the party’s 
ranks had swelled considerably, and 
Hitler now organized a bunch of 
roughneck ex - .servicemen into 
“strong-arm” squads, later o/Fcially 
named the S.A. Outfitted in brown 
uniforms, these hooligans kept order 
at Nazi meetings and broke up those 
of the other parties. Once in 1921 
Hitler personally led his storm- 
troopers in an attack on a rival meet¬ 
ing, for which he was sentenced to 
three months in jail. He emerged 
something of a martyr and more 
popular than ever. “We got what 
we wanted,” Hitler boasted to the 
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police. “The National Socialist 
movement will ruthlessly prevent— 
if necessary by force—all meetings 
or lectures that are likely to distract 
the minds of our fellow country¬ 
men,’’ 

In the same summer Hitler, the 
frustrated artist now becoming the 
master propagandist, came up with 
an inspiration which can only be 
described as a stroke of genius. 
What the party lacked, he saw, was 
an emblem, a symbol, which would 
appeal to the imagination of the 
masses. After much thought he hit 
upon a flag with a red background 
and in the middle a white disc on 
which was imprinted a black swas¬ 
tika. This may not have been “art”, 
but it was propaganda of the highest 
order. 

The Nazis now had a symbol 
which no other party could match. 
The hooked cross seemed to possess 
some mystic power of its own, to 
beckon the insecure lower middle 
classes which had been floundering 
in the uncertainty of the chaotic 
post-war years. They began to flock 
to its banner. 

The Advent of the “Fuehrer” 

In 1921 THE rising young agitator 
took over the undisputed leadership 
of the party. In doing so, he gave his 
fellow workers a first taste of the 
ruthlessness with which he was to 
gain so much success later on. 

When some of the other party 
members challenged his dictatorial 
tactics. Hitler offered to resign. 


This was more than the party 
could afford. If he left, the budding 
Nazi Party would surely go to 
pieces. The committee refused to 
accept his resignation. Hitler now 
forced a complete capitulation on 
the other leaders. He demanded, 
and got, dictatorial powers for him¬ 
self as the party’s sole leader. Then 
and there, in July 1921, was estab¬ 
lished the “leadership principle” 
which was to be the law first of the 
Nazi Party and then of the Third 
Reich. The “Ffiehrer” had arrived 
on the German scene. 

Most of the men who were to 
become Hitler’s closest subordinates 
were now in the party or would 
shortly enter it. Ernst Roehm was 
already a member. So was Rudolf 
Hess. 

For all his solemnity and stu¬ 
diousness, Hess remained a man of 
limited intelligence, always recep¬ 
tive to crackpot ideas, which he 
could adopt with great fanaticism. 
Until nearly the end, he was t(^ be 
one of Hitler’s most loyal and 
trusted followers, 

Alfred Rosenberg, although he 
was often hailed as the “intellectual 
leader” of the Nazi Party, was also 
a man of mediocre intelligence. But 
Hitler was impressed by Rosen¬ 
berg’s “learning” (he had received a 
diploma in architecture). 

Towards the end of 1923, Hitler 
made Rosenberg editor of the party’s 
newspaper, the Voel^ischer Beo- 
bachter, and for many years he con¬ 
tinued to prop up this confused and 
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shallow “phiIosoplKT”;is the intellec¬ 
tual mentor of the Nazi movement. 

Hermann (Jocring, one of the 
nation’s great war heroes, the last 
commander of the famed Richtho¬ 
fen Fighter Squadron, met Hitler in 
1921, joined the party, contributed 
generously to its treasury (and to 
Hitler personally), threw his restless 
energy into helping Roehm organ¬ 
ize the storm-troopers, and a year 
later was made commander of the 
S.A. 

A swarm of lesser-known and 
for the most part more unsavoury 
individuals joined the party dicta¬ 
tor. Murderers, pimps, homosexual 
perverts, drug addicts or just plain 
hooligans -such were the men 
whom Hitler gathered round him in 
his drive to become dictator of a 
nation which had given the world 
Luther, Kant, Hoethe, Bach and 
Beethoven. 

The Trauma of Versailles 

In the stormy years between 1921 
and 1923, there was a dizzy succes¬ 
sion of events for a politician to 
watch, and to take advantage of. In 
April 1921 the Allies presented Ger¬ 
many with the bill for reparations, 
a huge j(^8,ooo million (Rs. 10,500 
crores), which the Germans howled 
they could not pay. 

The mark, normallv valued at 16 
to the pound, had begun to fall; by 
the summer of 1921 it had dropped 
to 290, a year later to 1,600, to the 
pound. Political assassinations mul¬ 
tiplied. The fledgeling democratic 


Weimar Republic was in deep 
trouble, its existence qpnstantly 
threatened from both the extreme 
Right and the extreme Left. 

At the end of the war the army 
leaders, Ludendorff and Hinden- 
burg, had pushed political power 
into the hands of the reluctant Social 
Democrats. In doing .so they man¬ 
aged also to place on the shoulders 
of these democratic leaders apparent 
responsibility for signing the sur¬ 
render and ultimately the peace 
treaty, thus laying on them the 
blame for Germany’s defeat. 7 ’his 
was a shabby trick which dtximed 
the Republic from the start. 

The new constitution which Ger¬ 
many ado[)tcd after the war was, on 
paper, the most liberal and demo¬ 
cratic document of its kind the 
twentieth century had .seen. 

The idea of cabinet govern¬ 
ment was borrowed from Britain 
and France, of a strong popular 
president from the United States, of 
the referendum from Switzerlanll. 
An elaborate system of proportional 
representation was established to 
give small minorities a right to be 
represented in parliament. No man 
in the world would be more free 
than a German, no government 
more democratic and libera] than 
his. On paper, at least. 

But before the drafting of the 
constitution was finished an event 
occurred which cast a spell of doom 
over it and the Republic which it 
was to establish. This was the draw¬ 
ing up of the Treaty of Versailles, 
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a document which came as a stag¬ 
gering blow to the Germans. 

Although that hated treaty left 
the Reich largely intact geographic- 
. ally and economically, and preserved 
its political unity and potential 
strength as a great nation, the 
- German people found many of it 3 s 
provisions galling. It restored Al¬ 
sace-Lorraine to France, and other 
:„captured lands to Belgium, Den- 
' mark and Poland. It forced the Ger¬ 
mans to accept responsibility for 
starting the war, and demanded that 
they turn over to the Allies Kaiser 
Wilhelm II and 800 other “war 
criminals”. Finally, it exacted repar¬ 
ations, which were to be determined 
later. 

The provisional government at 
Weimar was strongly against accept- 
I ing the “Versailles Diktat”, as it was 
; soon called. Only because the army 
informed the government that Ger¬ 
man military resistance would be 
, futile—a fact that was soon forgot¬ 
ten in Germany—did the national 
^ assembly approve the signing of the 
I peace treaty. 

From that day on Germany be- 
I came a house divided. 

Suicide of an Economy 

, , The conservatives would accept 
f. neither the treaty of peace nor the 
Republic which had ratified it. Nor, 
in the long run, would the army. 

The conservatives still held the 
P*-cconomic power. They owned the 
■'industries, the large estates and most 
^pf the country’s capital. Their 


wealth could be used,, and was, to 
subsidize political parties and a 
political press that wduld strive 
from then on to undermine the 
Republic. 

The army began to circumvent 
the military restrictions of the peace 
treaty before the ink was dry. The 
officer corps managed not only to 
maintain the army in its old Prus¬ 
sian traditions, but to become the 
real centre of political power in the 
new Germany. It became a state 
within a state, exerting an increasing 
influence on the nation’s foreign 
and domestic policies. Under the 
Weimar Constitution the army 
could have been subordinated to the 
cabinet and parliament, as the 
military establishments of the other 
Western democracies were. But it 
w'as not. And so the Republic tot¬ 
tered from its birth. 

Down in Bavaria the young fire¬ 
brand Adolf Hitler grasped the 
strength of the nationalist, anti¬ 
democratic, anti-republican tide. hj[e 
began to ride it. 

He was greatly aided by the 
course of events, two in particular: 
the fall of the mark and the French 
occupation of the Ruhr. By the be¬ 
ginning of 1923 the mark had fallen 
to 28,000 to the pound. Then, when 
Germany defaulted in deliveries of 
timber reparations to France, 
French troops occupied the Ruhr, 
the industrial heart of Germany. 

This paralysing blow to Ger¬ 
many’s economy united the people 
momentarily as they had not been 
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united since 191^- The workers of 
the Ruhr declared a general strike 
and, with the help of the army, sabo¬ 
tage and guerilla warfare were or¬ 
ganized. The French countered 
with arrests, de{X)rtations and even 
death sentences. But not a wheel in 
the Ruhr turned. 

The strangulation of Oermany’s 
economy hastened the final plunge 
of the mark. On the occu[>ation of 
the Ruhr, it fell to 72,000 to the 
pound; by July i, 1923, it had 
dropped to 640,000; by August i to 
4,000,000. By November, when Hit¬ 
ler thought his hour had struck, it 
took 16,000 million marks to buy a 
pound. Cierman currency had be¬ 
come utterly worthless. 

The life savings of the middle and 
working classes were wiped out. But 
something even more important was 
destroyed ; the faith of the people in 
the economic structure of (Jerman 
society. What good were the stand¬ 
ards and practices of such a society, 
which encouraged savings and in¬ 
vestment and solemnly promised a 
safe return from them and then 
defaulted? Was this not fraud? 

And was not the democratic Re¬ 
public, which had surrendered to 
the enemy and accepted the burden 
of reparations, to blame for the dis¬ 
aster? Unfortunately for its survival, 
the Republic did bear a responsi¬ 
bility. The inflation could have been 
halted by merely balancing the 
budget—a difficult but not impos¬ 
sible feat. Yet, goadfed by the big 
industrialists and landlords, who 


stood to gain though the masses of 
the people were financially ruined, 
the government deliberately let the 
mark tumble in order to free the 
.state of its public debts, to escape 
from paying reparations and to 
sabotage the French in the Ruhr. 

The destruction of the currency 
enabled (Jerman heavy industry to 
wipe out its indebtedne.ss by re¬ 
funding its obligations in worthless 
marks. It also wiped out the war 
debts and thus left (Icrmany finan¬ 
cially unencumbered for a new war 
—a fact which did not go unnoticed 
by the general staff. 

The masses of the people, how¬ 
ever, did not realize how much the 
industrial tycoon.s, the army and the 
state were benefiting from the ruin 
of the currency. All they knew was 
that a large bank account could not 
buy a straggly bunch of carrots, half 
a peck of potatoes, a pound of flour. 
7 ’hey knew they were bankrupt, 
and they knew hunger. In their 
misery and hopelessness they made 
the Republic the .scajiegoat for all 
that happened. 

Such times were heaven-sent for 
Adolf Hitler. 

The Beer-Hall Putsch 

In the autumn of 192 ^ the Ger¬ 
man Republic and the Slate of 
Bavaria reached a point of crisis. 
Ciustav Stresemann, the Chancellor, 
announced the end of passive resis¬ 
tance in the Ruhr and the 
resumption of German reparation 
payments. Bavaria was in no mood 
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to accept such a solution. The 
Bavarian cabinet proclaimed its own 
state of emergency and named the 
right-wing monarchist Gustav von 
Kahr as state commissioner with 
dictatorial powers. General Otto von 
Lossow, commander of the Reichs- 
wehr in Bavaria, and Colonel Hans 
von Scisscr, the head of the state 
police, rounded out the triumvirate 
of provincial leadership. In Berlin 
it was feared that Bavaria might 
secede from the Reich and form a 
South German union with Austria. 

As tension mounted, a state of 
emergency was proclaimed in Ger¬ 
many, but Kahr refused to recognize 
that it had any application in Ba¬ 
varia, and declined to carry out any 
orders from Berlin. When the 
national government demanded the 
suppression l^f Hitler’s newspaper, 
the Voelhjscher Beobachter, because 
of its vitriolic attacks on the Repub¬ 
lic, Kahr contemptuously refused. 
Then, defying the constitution, 
Kahr forced the officers and men of 
the army to take a special oath of 
allegiance to the Bavarian Govern¬ 
ment. This, to Berlin, was not only 
political but military rebellion, and 
the commander of the army, 
General von Seeckt, was now deter¬ 
mined to put down both. 

He issued a warning to the Ba¬ 
varian triumvirate and to Hitler that 
any rebellion on their part would be 
opposed by force. But Hider had 
begun to believe that the chaotic 
conditions of 1923 had created an 
opportunity to overthrow the 


Republic which might not recur. It 
was too late to drawback. His rabid 
followers were demanding, action. 
One of his S.A. commanders urged 
him to strike at once. “The day is 
coming,” he warned, “when I 
won’t be able to hold the men back. 
If nothing happens now, they’ll run 
away from us.” 

Hitler realized* too, that if the 
government gamed much more time 
and began to succeed in restoring 
tranquillity in the country, his own 
opportunity v/ould be lost. Some¬ 
how he would have to put Kahr, 
Lossow and Seisser in a position 
where they would have to act with 
him and from which there would be 
no turning back. Boldness, even 
recklessness, was called for, and that 
Hitler now proved he had. He de¬ 
cided to kidnap the triumvirate and 
force them to use their power at his 
bidding. 

At this point a brief notice ap¬ 
peared in the press that Kahr would 
address a meeting of businesi or¬ 
ganizations at Munich’s Buerger- 
braukeller, a large beer hall on the 
outskirts of the city. The date was 
November 8. General von Lossow, 
Colonel von Seisser and other no¬ 
tables would be present. The Buer- 
gerbraukeller meeting provided the 
opportunity to rope in all three 
members of the triumvirate and at 
pistol point force them to join the 
Nazis in carrying out the revolution. 
Hitler decided to act at once. The 
storm-troopers were hastily alerted. 

At about a quarter to nine on the 
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evening of the meeting, after Kahr 
had been speaking fo^ half an 
hour to some 3,000 beer-quaffing 
burghers, S.A. troops surrounded 
the Buergerbraukeller and Hitler 
pushed forward into the hall. While 
some of his men mounted a 
machine-gun in the entrance, Hider 
jumped up on to a table and to 
attract attention fired a revolver 
shot towards the ceiling. Kahr 
paused in his discourse. The audi¬ 
ence turned round to see the cause 
of the disturbance. Hitler made his 
way to the platform. A police major 
tried to stop him but Hitler pointed 
the pistol at him, and pushed on. 
Kahr, according to one eye-witness, 
had now become “pale and con¬ 
fused.” He stepped back from the 
rostrum, and Ifitler took his place. 

“The national revolution has be¬ 
gun!” Hitler shouted. “This build¬ 
ing is occupied by 600 heavily armed 
men. No one may leave the hall. 
Unless there is immediate quiet I 
shall have a machine-gun posted^ in 
the gallery. I’he Bavarian and Reich 
governments have been removed 
and a provisional national govern¬ 
ment has been formed. The army 
and the fX)lice are marching on the 
city under the swastika banner.” 

This last was pure bluff. But in 
the confusion no one knew for sure. 
Hitler’s revolver was real. It had 
gone off. The storm-troopers with 
their rifles and machine-guns were 
real. 

Hitler now ordered Kahr, Los- 
sow and Seisser to follow him to a 
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private room ©ffstage. Prodded by 
storm-troopers, the three highest 
officials o£ Bavaria did Hitler's bid¬ 
ding while the crowd looked on in 
amazement, and with increasing re¬ 
sentment. They began to grow sosul- 
len that Goering felt it necessary to 
step to the rostrum and quiet them. 

“There is nothing to fear,” he 
cried. “You’ve no cause to grumble. 
You’ve got your beer!” And he in¬ 
formed them that in the next room 
a new government was being 
formed. It was, at the point of Adolf 
Hitler’s revolver. 

Once Hitler had herded his pris¬ 
oners into the adjoining room, he 
told them “No one leaves this room 
alive without my permission.” He 
then informed them they would all 
have key jobs either in the Bavarian 
government or in the Reich govern¬ 
ment which he was forming with 
Ludendorff. With Ludendorff.? 
Earlier in the evening Hitler had 
dispatched a crony to fetch the re¬ 
nowned general to the beer house 
at once. For although the great war 
hero knew nothing of this Nazi 
conspiring, he had consistently lent 
his prestige to Rightest revolutionary 
movements, and Hitler had been 
cultivating him as a potential ally 
for some time. 

The three prisoners at first re¬ 
fused even to speak to Hitler. He 
continued to harangue them. They 
did not answer. 

Their continued silence unnerved 
Hitler. Finally he Waved his gun at 
them. “I have four shots in my 
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pistol. Three fior my collaborators, 
if they abandon me. The last bullet 
for myself!” Pointing the weapon 
to his forehead, he cried, “If I am 
not victorious by tomorrow after¬ 
noon, I shall be a dead man! ” 

But he was getting nowhere with 
his talk. Not one of the three men 
who held the power of the Bavarian 
state agreed to join him, even at 
pistol point. The putsch wasn’t go¬ 
ing according to plan. Then Hitler 
acted on a sudden impulse. Without 
a further word, he dashed back into 
the hall. Mounting the tribune, he 
faced the sullen crowd and an¬ 
nounced that the members of the 
triumvirate in the next rwm had 
joined him in forming a new na¬ 
tional government. 

“I propose that the direction of 
policy be taken over by me,” he 
shouted. “Ludendorff will take over 
the leadership of the German 
national army. Tomorrow will 
find either a national government 
in Germany or us dead!” 

Not for the first time and certainly 
not for the last. Hitler had told a 
masterful lie, and it worked. When 
the gathering heard that Kahr, 
General von Lossow and Police 
Chief von Seisser had joined Hider, 
its mood abrupdy changed. There 
were loud cheers. The sound of 
them impressed the three men still 
locked up in the litde side room. 

General Ludendorff now ap¬ 
peared as if out of a hat. The war 
hero was furious ‘With Hitler for 
pulling such a complete surprise on 


him. He spoke scarcely a word to 
the brash young man. But Hider 
did not mind, so long as Luden¬ 
dorff lent his famous name to the 
undertaking and won over the three 
Bavarian leaders. 

This Ludendorff proceeded to do; 
it was now a question of a great 
national cause, he said, and he ad¬ 
vised the gentlemen to co-operate. 
Awed by the attention of the gen¬ 
eralissimo, the trio appeared to give 
in. LudendorlT’s timely arrival had 
saved Hitler. Overjoyed at his lucky 
break, Hitler led the others back to 
the platform, where each made a 
brief speech and swore loyalty to 
each other and to the new regime. 
The crowd leapt on to chairs and 
tables in d delirium of enthusiasm, 
and Hitler beamed with joy. The 
meeting began to break up. Then 
news came of a clash between storm- 
troopers and regular troops at the 
army engineers’ barracks. Hitler de¬ 
cided to drive to the scene and settle 
the matter personally, leaving Lu¬ 
dendorff in charge of the beer hall. 

The Storm-Troopers March 

This turned out to be a fatal 
error. Lossow, Kahr and Seisser 
slipped away. Soon news of the coup 
reached Berlin, and orders came 
back to the army in Bavaria to sup¬ 
press the putsch. Kahr ordered pla¬ 
cards posted in Munich proclaim-:, 
ing: “The declarations extorted*’^ 
from myself. General von Lossow 
and Colonel von Seisser at the point 
of a revolver are null and void.” 
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The triumph which earlier in the 
evening had seemed to Hitler so 
near and so easily won was rapidly 
fading. Hitler had planned a putsch, 
not a civil war. Despite his feverish 
excitement he realized that he 
lacked the strength to overcome the 
police and the army. He had wanted 
to make a revolution u/ith the 
armed forces, not against them. But 
Ludendorff now proposed a plan 
that might still bring victory and 
avoid bloodshed. 

German soldiers, even German 
police—who were mostly ex-soldiers 
—would never dare, he was sure, to 
fire on the legendary commander 
who had led them to great victories 
on both the Eastern and Western 


June 

fronts. He and Hitler would 
march with their followers to the 
centre of the city and take it over. 
Not only would the police and the 
army not dare to oppose him, he 
was certain they would join him and 
fight under his orders. Hitler agreed. 
There seemed no other way out. 

Towards 11 o’clock on the follow¬ 
ing morning Hitler and Ludendorff 
led a column of some 3,000 storm- 
troopers out of the gardens of the 
Buergerbraukeller towards the cen¬ 
tre of Munich. 

On a bridge a few hundred yards 
north of the beer cellar the rebels 
met their first obstacle, a detach¬ 
ment of armed police barring the 
route. Goering sprang forward and 
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threatened, if die police fired on his 
men, to shoot a number of hostages 
he said he had in the rear of his col¬ 
umn. Whether Goering was bluff¬ 
ing or not, the police commander 
apparently believed he was not, and 
let the column cross the bridge. 
Shortly after noon the marchers 
neared their objective, the War 
Ministry, where Roehm and his 
storm-troopers were surrounded by 
.soldiers of the Reichswehr. Neither 
side had fired a shot. Roehm and his 
men were all ex-soldiers, and they 
had many wartime comrades on the 
other side of the barbed wire. 
Neither side had any heart for 
killing. 

To reach the War Ministry and 


t6y 

free Roehm, Hitler and Ludendorff 
now led their column through the 
narrow Residenzstrasse. At the end 
of the gully-like street a detachment 
of police about loo strong, armed 
with carbines, blocked the way. 
They were in a strategic spot, and 
this time they did not give way. 

Which side fired first was never 
established. At any rate a shot was 
fired, and in the next instant a volley 
of shots rang out from both sides, 
spelling in that instant the doom of 
Hitler’s hopes. Goering went down 
with a wound in his thigh. Within 
6o seconds the firing stopped, but 
the street was already littered with 
bodies—16 Nazis and three police 
dead or dying, many more wounded 
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figure* Not one 
Nazi foIlQwed him. 
Not even Adolf 
Hitler. 

In fact, according 
to the evidence of 
one of his own Nazi 
followers, which 
was supported by 
several other wit¬ 
nesses, Hitler “was 
the first to get up 
and turn back”, 
heaving his dead 
and wounded com¬ 
rades lying in the 
street. He was hus¬ 
tled into a waiting 
motor-car and spir¬ 
ited off to a country 
home, where, two 
days later, he was 
arrested. 

Hitler on Trial 

Within a few 
days all the rAel 
leaders except Goer- 
ing and Hess were 
and the rest, including Hitler, rounded up and jailed. The Nazi 
clutching the pavement to save their putsch had ended in a fiasco. 
Jives. The party was dissolved. National 

There was one exception and, had Socialism, to all appearances, was 
his example been followed, the day dead. Its dictatorial leader, who had 
might have had a different ending, run away at the first hail of bullets, 
Ludendotff did not fling himself to seemed utterly discredited, his 
the ground. Standing erect and meteoric political career at an end. 
proud in the best soldierly tradition, But as it turned out, that career 
be marched caln^ on between the was merely interrupted, and not for 
muzzles of the pdtfce guns. He must long. 

Isiave seemed a Jbneiy and bizarre Hitler was shrewd enough to 

fitotograph by VndtntooJI tt Undarmaod 
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see that his trial, far from finishing 
him, would provide a new platform 
from which he could not only dis¬ 
credit the authorities who had 
arrested him, but—and this was 
more important—make his name 
known far beyond the confines of 
Bavaria and indeed of Germany 
itself. 

Hitler was well aware that corre¬ 
spondents of the world press as 
well as of the leading German news¬ 
papers were flocking to Munich to 
cover the trial, which began on 
February 26, 1924. By the time it 
had ended 24 days later Flitler had 
transformed defeat into triumph, 
made Kahr, Lossow and Seisser 
share his guilt—to their ruin—in 
the public mind, impressed the Ger¬ 
man people with his eloquence and 
the fervour of his nationalism, and 
emblazoned his name on the front 
pages of the world. 

Although Ludendorff was easily 
the most famous of the ten prisoners 
in the dock, Hitler at once grabbed 
the limelight. From beginning to 
end he dominated the courtroom. 
(The Bavarian minister of justice, 
an old friend and protector of the 
Nazi leader, had seen to it that the 
judiciary would be lenient.) Hitler 
was allowed to interrupt as often 
as he pleased, to cross-examine wit¬ 
nesses at will and speak on his own 
behalf at any time and at any length. 
His opening statement consumed 
four hours, but it was only the first 
of many long harangues. 

Before representatives of the 


world press Hitler proclaimed, “I 
alone bear the responsibility. But I 
am not a criminal because of that. 
There is no such thing as high 
treason against the traitors of 1918.” 

In the end, Ludendorff was ac¬ 
quitted; Hitler and the other 
accused were found guilty. Hitler 
was sentenced to five years’ im¬ 
prisonment but was assured by the 
presiding judge that he would be 
eligible for parole after he had 
served six months. A little less than 
nine months later, Hitler was re¬ 
leased from prison, free to resume 
his fight to overthrow the demo¬ 
cratic state. 

The putsch, though a fiasco, 
made Hitler a national figure and, 
in the eyes of many, a patriot and a 
hero. 

That summer of 1924, serving his 
term in the old fortress-prison at 
Landsberg, Adolf Hitler, who was 
treated as an honoured guest, with 
a room of his own and a splendid 
view, cleared out the visitors who 
flocked to pay him homage and be¬ 
gan to dictate, to Rudolf Hess, 
chapter after chapter of the book 
that was to become the bible of 
Nazism. 

Mein Kampf 

I 

Hitler wanted to call his book 
Four and a Half Years of Struggle 
/^gainst Lies, Stupidity and Cow¬ 
ardice, but the hard-headed man¬ 
ager of the Nazi publishing business 
rebelled against such a ponderous, 
unsaleable title and shortened it to 
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Hitler leaving Landsherg prison, 1924 


Mein Kampf (My Struggle). Dur¬ 
ing the Nazi regime, few family 
households felt secure without a 

copy on the table. 

In Mein Kampf, Hitler expanded 
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makes it important is that it was 
embraced so fanatically by so many 
millions of Germans. 

Considerable editorial advice and 
pruning by three helpers could not 


In Mein KampT, nuicr cAuauv^^^a - - i . 

hU vkws and applied them to the prevent Hitler from meandering 

problem of not oHy restoring Ger- from one subject to another m Mem 
" 7_ O_ He insisted on airing his 


many to a place in the sun but mak¬ 
ing a new kind of state, based on 
race, in which would be established 
the absolute dictatorship of the 
Leader—himself. The l^k con- 


Kampf. He insisted on airing his 
thoughts at random on almost every 
conceivable subject, including cul¬ 
ture, education, the theatre, the 
cinema, comics, art, literature, 


I fciner _nimseil. 1 nc --- ' . . . 

tains, first, an outline of the future history, sex, 

German state; and, second, a point and syphilis. The problem of 
of view, or, to use Hitler’s favourite syphilis must be attacked, ho states 
word, a Welunschauung. That this by facilitating earlier marriages, imd 
view of life would strike a normal he gives a foretaste of the eugenics 
mind of the twentieth century as of the Third Reich by insisun^ that 
erotesQue hodge-p^ge concocted “marriage cannot be an end in it- 
L a^half-bakll d uneducated self, but must serve a higher goal; 
neurotic goes without saying. What the preservaaon of the race. 
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Here in Mein Kampf we come to 
the kernel of the Naxi idea of race 
superiority, of the conception of the 
master race, on which the Third 
Reich and Hitler’s New Order in 
Europe were based. Hitler ^aw the 
world as a jungle where the fittest 
survived and the strongest ruled—a 
“world where one creature feeds on 
the other and where the death of 
the weaker implies the life of the 
stronger.” Such ideas were set down 
in all their appalling crudeness as he 
sat in Landsherg prison dictating a 
torrent of words and dreaming of 
the Third Reich he would build on 
these shoddy foundations. 

When Hitler emerged from 
Landsherg five days before Christ¬ 
mas 1924, he found a situation 
that would have led almost any 
other man to retire from public life. 
The Nazi Party and its Press were 
banned; the former leaders were 
feuding and falling away. He him¬ 
self was forbidden to speak in pub¬ 
lic. Many of his old comrades agreed 
that Hitler was finished, that he 
would now fade into oblivion as 
had so many other provincial politi¬ 
cians who had enjoyed brief 
notoriety during the years when the 
Republic was tottering. 

But the Republic had weathered 
the storms—and was beginning to 
thrive. A financial wizard by the 
name of Hjalmar Schacht had 
stabilized the currency, and the 
ruinous inflation was over. The 
economy was rapidly recovering. 
For the first time since the defeat the 


German people were beginning to 
have a normal life. Two weeks be¬ 
fore Hitler was released, the Social 
Democrats had increased their vote 
by 30 per cent in an election in 
which they championed the Re¬ 
public. The Nazis had seen their 
vote fall from nearly two million in 
May 1924 to less than a million in 
December. Nazism appeared to be a 
dying cause. It had mushroomed on 
the country’s misfortunes; now it 
was withering away. Or so most 
Germans and foreign observers be¬ 
lieved. But not Adolf Hitler. He 
was not easily discouraged. And he 
knew how to wait. 

Rebuilding the Party 

The PR0.SPEROUS years from 1925 
until the coming of the Depression 
in T929 were lean times for Hitler 
and the Nazi movement. 

One scarcely heard of Hitler or 
the party except as butts of jokes— 
usually in connexion with the Beer- 
Hall Putsch, it came to be kliown. 
In the elections of May 20, 1928, the 
Nazi Party polled only 810,000 votes 
out of a total of 31 million cast, and 
the total membership of the Na¬ 
tional Socialist Party that year was 
only 108,000. The prime minister of 
Bavaria had lifted the ban on the 
Nazi Party and its newspaper. “The 
wild beast is checked,” he told his 
minister of justice. “We can afford 
to loosen the chain.” The Bavarian 
premier was one of the first, but by 
no means the last, of Germany’s 
p)oliticians to fall into this fatal 
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error of judgement. For Hitler 
never lost hope. He was shrewd 
enough to resize that prosperous 
times were not propitious for him. 
But he was confident they would 
not last. 

Hitler had now made up his mind 
to re-establish the Nazi Party as a 
political organization that would 
seek power exclusively through con- 
stitutihlial means. He explained the 
new tactics to a henchman. “Instead 
of working to achieve power by 
armed coup, we shall have to hold 
our noses and enter the Reichstag 
against the opposition deputies. If 
outvoting them takes longer than 
outshooting them, at least the result 
will be guaranteed by their own 
constitution. Sooner or later we 
shall have a majority, and after that 
—Germany.” 

On his release from Landsberg, he 
assured the Bavarian premier that 
the Nazi Party would act within the 
framework of the constitution. But 
in a speech'^On February 27, 1925, he 
allowed himself to be carried away 
by the enthusiasm of the crowd. His 
threats against the state were scarce¬ 
ly veiled, and the government 
again forbade him to speak in pub¬ 
lic—a ban that was to last two years. 
This was a heavy blow; a silenced 
Hijfer was a defeated Hider—so 
most people thought. 

But again they were wrong. They 
forgot that Hitler was an organizer 
as well as a spell-binder. Now he set 
to work with furious intent to re¬ 
build the National Socialist German 
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Workers’ Party on an unprecedent¬ 
edly ambitious scale. Often working 
with the most shady lieutenants, he 
always remembered that the first job 
was to attract dues-paying members. 
By the end of 1925 they numbered 
just 27,000, but each year some pro¬ 
gress was made: 49,000 members in 
1926; 72,000 in 1927; 108,000 in 
1928; 178,000 in 1929. 

These politically lean years were, 
as Hitler later said, the best years of 
his personal life. Intent on plotting 
the future of the Nazi Party and of 
himself, he spent most of his time 
at a haven for rest and relaxation 
in the Bavarian Alps, above the vil¬ 
lage of Berchtesgaden, “I spent 
there the finest hours of my life,” he 
said. “All my great projects were 
conceived and ripened there.” 

“At this period,” he reminisced 
later, “I knew a lot of women. 
Several of them became attached to 
me. Why, then, didn’t I marry? To 
leave a wife behind me? At the 
slightest imprudence, I ran the risk 
of going back to prison. So there 
could be no question of marriage 
for me.” 

Contrary to the general opinion, 
Hitler liked the company of women, 
especiallyfcif they were beautiful. He 
returned to the subject time and 
again in his table talk at Supreme 
Headquarters during the war. 
“What lovely women there are in 
the world!” he exclaimed to his 
cronies one night, and he gave 
several examples in his personal 
experience. But so far as is known. 
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was ‘with his niece that Adolf 
Hitler had the only deep love affair 
of his life. 

Hitler’s Great Love 

In the summer of 1928 Hitler 
rented a villa above Bcrchtesgaden 
and induced his widowed half-sister, 
Angela Raubal, to keep house for 
him. Frau Raubal brought along her 
two daughters, Geli and Friedl. 
Geli was 20, with flowing blonde 
hair, handsome features, a pleasant 
voice and a sunny disposition which 
made her attractive to men. 

Hitler soon fell in love with her. 
He took her everywhere, to meet¬ 
ings and conferences, on long walks 
in the mountains and to the cafes 
and theatres in Munich. When in 
1929 he rented a luxurious nine- 
■ room flat in Munich, Geli was given 
her own room in it. Gossip about 
the party leader and his beautiful 
blonde niece was inevitable, and 
some of the more prim—or envious 
—leaders suggested that Hitler cease 
showing off his sweetheart in pub¬ 
lic, or that he marry her. Hitler was 
furious at such talk. 

Yet it is probable that Hitler in¬ 
tended to marry his niece. Early 
party comrades who were close to 
him at that time subsequently told 
me that a marriage seemed inevit¬ 
able. That Hitler was deeply in love 
with her they had no doubt. Her 
own feelings are a matter of con¬ 
jecture. She was clearly flattered by 
the attentions of a man now becom¬ 
ing famous, and indeed enjoyed 


them, but whether*shc reciprocated 
her uncle’s love is not known. 

In the end she certainly did not. 
Some deep rift, whose origins have 
never been fully ascertained, grew 
between them. Each was apparently 
jealous of the other. She resented his 
attentions to other women; he sus¬ 
pected that she had had a clandes¬ 
tine affair with his ex-bodyguard. 
She objected to her uncle’s tyranny 
over her. He did not want her to be 
seen in the company of any man but 
himself. He' forbade her to go to 
Vienna to continue her singing les¬ 
sons; he wanted her for himself 
alone. 

There are dark hints, too, that she 
was repelled by the masochistic in¬ 
clinations of her lover, that this 
brutal tyrant in politics yearned to 
be enslaved by the woman he loved 
—a not uncommon urge in such 
men, according to sexologists. 

Whatever it was that darkened 
their love, the quarrels became more 
violent, and at the end of th^ sum¬ 
mer of 1931 Geli announced that she 
was returning to Vienna to resume 
her voice studies. Hitler forbade her 
to go. 

There was a scene between 
the two, witnessed by neighbours, 
when Hitler left his flat on Septem¬ 
ber 17, 1931. The young girl was 
heard to cry to her uncle from the 
window as he was getting into his 
car, “Then you won’t let me go to 
Vienna.?” and he was heard to re¬ 
spond, “No!” 

The next morning Geli Rauhaf 
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Now he coifld devote his fierce 
energies and all his talents to the 
task of fulfilling his destiny. The 
time for his final drive for power, 
for the dictatorship of a great 
nation, had arrived. 

The Nazi Tide Gathers Force 

The Depression that spread over 
the world like a great conflagration 
towards the end of 1929 gave Adolf 
Hitler his opportunity, and he made 
the most of it. Like most great revo¬ 
lutionaries he could thrive only in 
evil times—at first when the masses 
were unemployed, hungry and des¬ 
perate, and later when they were 
intoxicated by war. 

Yet in one respect Hitler was 
unique among history’s revolution¬ 
aries : he intended to make his 
revolution ajter achieving political 
power—in short, by constitutional 
means. To get votes Hitler had only 
to take advantage of the times, 
which once more, as the ’30’s began, 
saw the German people plunged 
iato despair. 

On October 24, 1929, the stock 
market in Wall Street crashed. The 
results in Germany were soon felt, 
disastrously. The cornerstone of 
German prosperity had been loans 
from abroad, principally from 
the United States, and world trade. 
When the flow of loans dried up and 
payment on old ones came due, the 
German financial structure was un¬ 
able to stand the strain. 

German industry could not keep 
its plants going, and production fell 
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by almost half from 1929 to 1932. 
Millions were thrown out of work, 
small businesses went under, banks 
collapsed. Hitler had predicted the 
catastrophe, but no more than any 
other politician did he understand 
what had brought it about; perhaps 
he had less understanding than 
most, since he was both ignorant of 
and uninterested in economics. But 
he well understood the opportuni¬ 
ties the Depression gave him. 

At a moment when the eco¬ 
nomic crisis made strong govern 
ment imperative, new elections 
were called for on September 14, 
1930. Hider realized that his oppor¬ 
tunity had come sooner than he ex¬ 
pected, The hard-pressed people 
were demanding a way out of their 
sorry predicament. The millions of 
unemployed wanted jobs. The 
shopkeepers wanted help. Some 
four million youths who had come 
of voting age since the last election 
wanted some prospect of a future. 

To the millions of discontented 
people Hitler, in a whirlwind cam¬ 
paign, offered what seemed to them 
some measure of hope. He would 
make Germany strong again, re¬ 
fuse to pay reparations, repudiate 
the Versailles Treaty, stamp out cor¬ 
ruption, and sec to it that every 
German had a job and bread. To 
hopeless, hungry men seeking not 
only relief but new faith, the appeal 
was not without effect. 

Though his hopcs^were high. Hit¬ 
ler was surprised bv the election re¬ 
turns. Two years ^orc, his party 


had polled 810,000 votes. This time 
he had counted on quadrupling die 
Nazi vote, but now the vote of the 
N.S.D.A.P. rose to 6,409,600, pro¬ 
pelling it from the ninth and small¬ 
est party in parliament to the second 
largest. To consolidate his new 
strong position. Hitler turned his 
attention towards winning over two 
powerful groups: the army and the 
big industrialists and financiers. 

“I have always held the view,” he 
declared, “that any attempt to re¬ 
place the army was madness. We 
will see to it, when we come to 
power, that out of the present 
Reichswehr a great army of the Ger¬ 
man people shall arise.” 

As Hitler’s tactics took effect, 
some of the generals began to pon¬ 
der whether National Socialism 
might not be just what was needeti 
to unify the people, restore the ole 
Germany, make the army great onc< 
more and enable the nation to shak< 
off the humiliating Treaty of Vei 
sailles. Until this time, the senio 
officers had believed Hider was try¬ 
ing to undermine the army; now 
they were reassured. The political 
blindness of the German army 
officers, which was to prove so 
fatal to them in the end, had begun 
to show. 

The political ineptitude of the 
magnates of industry and finance 
was no less than that of the generals. 
It led them to the mistaken belief 
that if they coughed up large 
enough sums for Hider he would be 
beholden to them and, if he ever 
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came to power, do their bidding. 
That the Austnan upstart, as many 
of them regarded him in the ’20’s, 
might well take over control of Ger¬ 
many began to dawn on the business 
leaders after the sensational Nazi 
gams in the September elections of 
1930. 

In his final drive for power Hider 
had considerable financial backing 
from a fairly large chunk of the 
German business world What they 
did not seem to realize—and it was 
something which Hitler had never 
made any secret of—was that if the 
party ever took over Germany it 
would stamp out every German’s 
personal freedom, including that 
of the bankers and their business 
friends. 

But as the year 1931 ran its uneasy 
course, with five milhon wage 
earners out of work, the middle 
classes facing ruin, farmers unable 
to meet their mortgage payments, 
the parliament paralysed, the 
government floundering, the 84 
year-old President Hindenburg fast 
sinking into fuddled senility, a con 
fidence mounted in the breasts of 
the Nazi chieftains that they would 
not have long to wait. As one of 
them publicly boasted, “All that 
serves to precipitate the catastrophe 
1$ good,, very good for us and our 
German revolution ” 

And catastrophe for the Republic 
was imminent. The weaknesses of 
the Weimar regime were obvious 
There were too many political par¬ 
ties, and they were too much at 


cross purposes. Too’ absorbed in^ 
looking after the speciid interests 
they represented, they were unable 
to form an enduring majority in the 
Reichstag that could back a stable 
government. Parliamentary govern¬ 
ment had become a matter of what 
the Germans called Kuhhandel — 
cattle trading—with the parties bar¬ 
gaining for special advantages for 
the groups which elected them, and 
the national interests be damned. It 
had become impossible to achieve a 
majority in the Reichstag for any 
policy—of the Left, the Centre or 
the Right Merely to carry on the 
business of government it was neces¬ 
sary to resort to Article 48 of the 
constitution, which in an emergency 
permitted the chancellor, if the 
president approved, to govern by 
decree. 

Political power in Germany no 
longer resided, as it had since the 
birth of the Republic, in the people 
and in the body which expressed the 
people’s will, the Reichstag. It wis 
now concentrated in the hands of a 
senile president and in those of a 
few shallow, ambitious men around 
him who shaped his weary, wander¬ 
ing mind. Hitler saw this clearly, 
and It suited his purposes. It seemed 
most unlikely that he would ever 
win a clear majority in parliament. 
But the chaotic political situation 
offered him another opportunity of 
coming to power. Not at the 
moment, to be sure, but soon. 

Cabinet after cabinet toppled as 
the result of the paralysis, requiring 
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an almost non-stop series of elec¬ 
tions. Those of July 31, 1932, were 
the third held in Germany within 
five months. But far from being 
weary from so much electioneering, 
the Nazis threw themselves into the 
campaign with more fanaticism and 
force than ever before. From the size 
of the crowds that turned out to see 
Hitler it was evident that the Nazis 
were gaining ground, and the poll¬ 
ing on July 31 brought a re.sounding 
victory for them. With 13,745,000 
votes, the Nazis won 230 seats in the 
Reichstag, making them easily the 
largest party in parliament. In the 
four years since the 1928 elections, 
the Nazis had won some 13 million 
new votes. Yet the majority that 
would sweep the party into power 
still eluded Hitler. He had won only 
37 per cent of the total vote. The 
majority of Germans were still 
against him. 

The result was another impasse. 
As the strife-ridden year of 1932 
approached its end, Berlin was full 
of cabals, and of cabals within 
cabals. There was one at the Presi¬ 
dent’s palace, where Hindenburg’s 
son, Oskar, and his State Secretary, 
Otto von Meissner, held sway be¬ 
hind the throne. There was one at 
the Kaiserhof hotel, where Hitler 
and the men around him were plot¬ 
ting,not only for power but against 
f*t>ne another. 

On January 15, 1933, the Nazis 
scored a local success in the elections 
JOj litdc Lippe. It was not much of 
^C^acl^evement. The total vote was 


only 90,000, of which the Nazis ob¬ 
tained 38,000, or 39 per c 5 nt, an in¬ 
crease of some 17 per cent over their 
previous poll. But, led by Goebbels, 
the Nazi leaders beat the drums 
over their “victory”, and strangely 
enough it seems to have impressed 
a number of conservatives, including 
the men behind Hindenburg, prin¬ 
cipally the State Secretary, Meissner, 
and the President’s son, Oskar. 

Hitler Becomes Chancellor 

On the evening of January 22, 
these two gentlemen stole out of the 
presidential quarters, grabbed a taxi 
to avoid being noticed and drove to 
the suburban home of a hitherto 
unknown Nazi by the name of 
Joachim von Ribbentrop. According 
to Meissner, Oskar von Hindenburg 
had been opposed to any truck with 
the Nazis up to this fateful evening. 
Hitler now insisted on having a 
private talk with him. Young 
Hindenburg assented and withdrew 
with Hitler to another room, where 
they were closeted together for an 
hour. What Hitler said to the Presi¬ 
dent’s son, who was not noted for 
a brilliant mind or a strong char¬ 
acter, has never been revealed. It 
was generally believed in Nazi 
circles that Hitler made both offers 
and threats, the latter consisting of 
hints to disclose to the public tax 
evasion on the Hindenburg estate. 
One can only judge the offers by 
the fact that a few months later 
5,000 tax-free acres were added to 
the Hindenburg family property 
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Hitler, von Papen and von Htndenburg 


and that in August 1934 Oskar 
jumped from colonel to major- 
general m the army. 

There is no doubt that Hider 
made a strong impression on the 
President’s son. “In the taxi on the 
way back, ’ Meissner later re¬ 
counted, “the only remark he made 
was that it could not be helped—the 
Nazis had to be taken into the 
government. My impression was 
that Hitler bad succeeded in get- 
tmg him under his spell.” 

It only remained for Hitler to cast 
his spell over the father. This ad- 
mitt^ly was more difficult for, 
whatever the old field-marshal’s de- 
fietencies of rmnd, age had not 


softened his granite character More 
difficult, but not impossible For 
here Hitler had an invaluable (if 
fairly untrustworthy) ally in the per¬ 
son of Fran/ von Papen, who had 
served briefly as Chancellor dunng 
the summer of 1932. 

Everyone laughed at his appoint-^ 
ment, wrote the French Ambassador 
in Berlin, because Papen “enjoyed 
the peculiarity of being taken seri¬ 
ously by neither his friends nor his 
enemies.” He was reputed to be 
superficial, ambitious, vam, crafty, 
and an intriguer. Nevertheless, he 
had the confidence of the President,, 
and he now set to work to employ 
his influence on Hitler’s behalf 
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Finally, at noon on January 28, 
Papen was entrusted by the Presi¬ 
dent to explore the possibilities of 
forming a government under Hitler 
“within the terms of the constitu¬ 
tion”. On the wintry morning of 
January 30, 1933, the tragedy of the 
Weimar Republic, of the Germans’ 
bungling attempt to make democ¬ 
racy work, came to an end. 

Papen later described it: “At 
about half-past ten the members of 
the proposed cabinet met in my 
house and walked across the garden 
to the presidential palace, where we 
waited. At last we were shown to 
the President and I made tlic neces¬ 
sary formal introductions. Hinden- 
burg made a short speech about the 
necessity of full co-operation in the 
interest of the nation, and we 
were then sworn in. The Hitler 
cabinet had been formed.” 

In this way, by means of a shabby 
political deal with the old-school 
reactionaries he detested, the former 
tramp from Vienna, the derelict of 
the First World War, the violent 
revolutionary, became Chancellor of 
the great nation. 

To be sure, the National Socialists 
held only three of the eleven posts 
in the cabinet and except for the 
Chancellorship these were not key 
positions. Papen was confident that 
the help of the staunch old 
Iresident and with the support of 
his conservative colleagues, he 
would dominate it. 

Riut this frivolous, conniving 
an did not know Hitler. 


In the former Austrian vagabond 
the conservative classes thought 
they had found a man who, while 
remaining their prisoner, would 
help them attain their goals. The 
destruction of the Republic was only 
the first step. What the conserva¬ 
tives then wanted was an authori¬ 
tarian Germany which at home 
would put an end to “democratic 
nonsense” and in foreign affairs tear 
off the shackles of Versailles, rebuild 
a great army and restore the country 
to its place in the sun. 

These were Hider’s aims, too. 
And though he brought what the 
conservatives had lacked, a mass fol¬ 
lowing, the Right was sure that he 
would remain in its pocket. Such 
a commanding position would 
allow the conservatives, they 
thought, to achieve their ends with¬ 
out the barbarism of unadulterated 
Nazism. Admittedly they wer^ 
decent, God-fearing men accordii 
to their lights. 

The Germans imposed the l^azi 
tyranny on themselves. Many of 
them, perhaps a majority, did not 
quite realize it at that noon hour of 
January 30, 1933, when President 
von Hindenburg, acting in a per¬ 
fectly constitutional manner, en¬ 
trusted the Chancellorship to Hider. 

But they were soon to learn. 

The next instalment of '‘The 
Rise and Fall of the Third Reich** 
describes the dramatic years of 
the rape of Europe—the story of 
“Hitler on the March**. 










